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1991 

August 22—23 
August 26 

Aug. 26—Sept. 6 
September 2 
September 6 
October 1 
October 14 
November 1 
November 4 
November 28—29 
December 9 
December 10—11 
December 12—20 


* Registration is by telephone only; consult the Schedule of Classes. 


Fall Semester 


Advising and testing begin for entering students 
Classes begin 

Late registration * 

Labor Day (holiday) 

Fall Convocation 

Applications due for February graduation 
Columbus Day (holiday) 

Applications due for spring semester financial aid 
Registration for spring semester classes begins* 
Thanksgiving holiday 

Last day of fall semester classes 

Reading period 

Examination period 
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1992 


January 10 
January 13 
January 13-23 
January 20 
February 1 


February 16 
February 17 
March 1 


March 16-20 
March 27 
April 1 


April 6 

April 27 

April 28—29 
April 30—May 8 
May 10 


* Registration is by telephone only; consult the Schedule of Classes 
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Spring Semester 

Advising and testing for entering students 
Classes begin 

Late registration* 

Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 

Applications due for May graduation 

Deadline for submission of 1992-93 financial aid 
applications for entering undergraduate students 
Winter Convocation 

George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 
Deadline for submission of 1992—93 financial aid 
applications for continuing undergraduate students 
Spring recess 

Honors Convocation 

Deadline for submission of summer sessions financial 
aid applications 

Registration for fall semester classes begins” 

Last day of spring semester classes 

Reading period 

Examination period 

Commencement 


THE UNIVERSITY 


History 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Columbian 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed in 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington University. 
The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it bears, is an 
intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his hopes, 
Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company “towards the 
endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the District of 
Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that government 
should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Congress never 
extended a “fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out of existence, and 
Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated ministers 
and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in the 
District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reverend 
Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress 
for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a charter, 
which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the 
College's nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, 
either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said 
College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or 
on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 
located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, the 
buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth and 
Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half-century, the University's present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom," 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The area has many reminders of historic interest to the University. President 
Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first President of 
the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty years the 
pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington selected 
Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University he hoped to see 
established. 


Purpose and Objectives 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize “the aspira- 
tions of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection of a university at the 
seat of the Federal Government.” Over the years it has been the aim to develop the 
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University ideal in the nation's capital with a view toward meeting the changing 
needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditional principles of learning 
and research. 

The George Washington University is dedicated as an institution of higher 
learning to promote the general advancement of human knowledge and under- 
standing and the development of every student to his or her highest potential so 
that each may make the maximum contribution to the improvement of the 
standards, mores, and scientific and cultural climate of all peoples. 

In pursuit of excellence in education, the University dedicates itself to free- 
dom of inquiry, respect for truth, and support for research. The University is 
committed to preserving a curriculum that embodies the content and spirit of the 
liberal arts and promotes academic specialization and professional education; 
fostering respect and communication among different cultures; and maintaining 
a continuing process of institutional self-assessment and adaptation to meet the 
rapidly changing needs of society. 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to one of 
the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the University to 
utilize its location in the nation's capital in continuing the development of a great 
nationally and internationally oriented university. 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 


George Washington University does not discriminate against any person on the 
basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or veteran status. 
This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures of the Univer- 
sity, including admission to education programs and employment. The Univer- 
sity is subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and regula- 
tions regarding discrimination in education or employment programs and activ- 
ities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Assistant Treasurer for Legal Matters, 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)994-6503, or to the 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Department of Education. 


The College, Schools, and Division 


George Washington University includes nine academic units, as follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in the arts 
and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and 
Bachelor of Music. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciencest offers advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of 
Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of Science in 
Forensic Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers work leading to the degrees 
of Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Health 
Science, Master of Public Health, and Doctor of Medicine. 

The National Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor, 
Master of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science and special programs in con- 
tinuing legal education. 


* Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine 

t The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences in offering programs leading to the joint degrees of Master of Science-Doctor of 
Medicine and Doctor of Medicine—Doctor of Philosophy. 

+The National Law Center cooperates with the Elliott School of International Affairs, the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the School of Business and Public Management in 
offering programs leading to joint Juris Doctor and master's degrees 
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The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineering, computer 
engineering, computer science, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, 
and systems analysis and engineering. Graduate programs lead to the degrees of 
Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, Engineer, Applied Scien- 
tist, and Doctor of Science. 

The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate pro- 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human 
Development and Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
and graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and 
Human Development, Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Educa- 
tion Specialist, and Doctor of Education. 

The School of Business and Public Management offers undergraduate pro- 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Busi- 
ness Administration and graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
Accountancy, Master of Association Management, Master of Business Adminis- 
tration, Master of Health Services Administration, Master of Public Administra- 
tion, Master of Science in Information Systems Technology, Master of Taxation, 
Master of Urban and Regional Planning, Specialist in Health Services Adminis- 
tration, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The Elliott School of International Affairs offers undergraduate programs 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

The Division of Continuing Education assists in providing continuing educa- 
tion programs for adult students by administering or coordinating the off- 
campus credit offerings of the colleges and schools of the University, at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Noncredit courses are also offered through 
the Division. 


Academic Status 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women and is a member of the College Board. 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of American 
Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions 
to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences has had continuous approval by its accrediting body, which is currently 
the Liaison Committee on Medical Education, sponsored jointly by the American 
Medical Association and the Association of American Medical Colleges. The 
Master of Public Health program has full accreditation from the Council on 
Education for Public Health. All undergraduate engineering curricula, including 
the computer engineering option, of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science are accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commission of the 
Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology. The computer science 
curriculum is accredited by the Computer Science Accreditation Commission of 
the Computing Sciences Accreditation Board. The School of Education and 
Human Development is a charter member of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education and is accredited by the National Council for Accred- 
itation of Teacher Education for its eligible bachelor's, master's, and doctoral 
degree programs; the master's programs in school and community counseling 
and the doctoral program in counseling are accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Counseling and Related Educational Programs; the master's 
program in rehabilitation counseling is accredited by the Council on Rehabilita- 
tion Education. The School of Business and Public Management has maintained 
full membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business 
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Administration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for 
Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member of the 
American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business; the Assemblv accredited 
its undergraduate program in 1977 and its master's program in 1982. The pro- 
grams in accountancy satisfy the educational requirements for the Certified 
Public Accountant and the Certified Management Accountant professional ex- 
aminations. The program in health services administration is accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Services Administration. The 
Master of Public Administration program is on the approved list of the National 
Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. The Master of 
Urban and Regional Planning degree program is recognized by the American 
Planning Association. The Master of Association Management degree program is 
recognized by the American Society of Association Executives. The Department 
of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chemic al Society. The 
Department of Music is an accredited member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology is on the approved list of the American Psychological 
Association. The graduate program in speech-language pathology and audiol- 
ogy is accredited by the Education and Training Board of the Boards of Examiners 
in Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology. 


Location 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
House, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the 
National Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts, and many other governmental and cultural institutions 

A new campus in Northern Virginia for graduate studies, research projects, 
and professional development programs is planned to begin operations in fall 


1991. The campus is located along the high-tech corridor on Route 7, just to the 
west of Route 28, in Loudoun County. 


Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area 


George Washington University is a member of the Consortium of Universities of 
the Washington Metropolitan Area. Ten universities in the Washington area— 
American University, Catholic University of America, Gallaudet University, 
George Mason University, George Washington University, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Howard University, Marymount University, the University of the District of 
Columbia, and the University of Maryland—are associated in a Consortium 
through which they coordinate the use of their respective facilities; Mount 
Vernon College and Trinity College are associate members of the Consortium. 
Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one of these institu- 
tions have the opportunity to select from the combined offerings the particular 
courses that best meet their needs. This privilege is subject to regulations of the 
school in which the student is enrolled. Participation is limited to degree candi- 
dates. Law and medical students are excluded from participation, except for 
LL.M. candidates. See the Schedule of Classes for specific regulations and 
information concerning registration for Consortium courses. 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the 
institution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuition at 
their own institutions for all Consortium courses: course fees are payable to the 
visited institutions. 
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The University Libraries 


The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelman 
Library (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of the National 
Law Center and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

These collections contain more than 1,600,000 volumes. Endowments supple- 
menting the University appropriation provide research materials in the social 
sciences, the humanities, engineering, and business. Gifts from many sources 
have enriched the collections, including a large National Endowment for the 
Humanities grant to strengthen the University's humanities holdings. The li- 
braries hold over 18,000 serials. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at library 
service desks. Individual and class instruction in the use of the library and 
orientation to library facilities are given by librarians upon request. 

The library strives to fulfill the curricular and research needs and interests of 
the students. Through computerized searches of bibliographic databases, the 
reference staff identifies and locates desired research materials not easily found 
through more traditional methods. The staff assists all members of the University 
in using the rich resources of the Washington area and the unusual opportunities 
they offer for extensive research. 

Graduate degree candidates at George Washington University may, upon ap- 
plication, be issued a Consortium library card that permits direct borrowing from 
the main campus libraries of most other academic institutions in the Washington 
area. Graduate students may also obtain books and journal articles on inter- 
library loan from other libraries in the city, throughout the United States, and in 
various other countries. 

ALADIN, the computerized catalog of library materials, lists the holdings of 
the Gelman Library and the libraries of seven other universities in the Washing- 
ton area. The catalog can be accessed from terminals in the libraries or from 
personal computers on campus or elsewhere. 

GW Television 

The main television resource of the University is GWTV, a state-of-the-art ITFS, 
multichannel broadcast facility. GWTV develops courses and programs in coop- 
eration with academic departments for broadcast off campus; produces video- 
tapes for class use and for continuing professional education; helps expand a 
program of national and international teleconferences; and manages the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of television equipment and facilities in various instruc- 


tional units. 

GWTV has the capability to receive from and transmit to any communications 
satellite. Video teleconference programs are delivered to a number of on-campus 
locations, where participants can interact by telephone link with the originating 
site. 


Office of Alumni Relations 


The Office of Alumni Relations, in conjunction with the General Alumni Asso- 
ciation, makes available to alumni and their families a program of services and 
educational and cultural events. Alumni are encouraged to inquire about avail- 
able services and programs at the Office of Alumni Relations and to keep the 
Office informed of any changes in address or occupation. 


General Alumni Association 


The objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who wish to 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific pur- 
poses, and to promote the general welfare of the University. 
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Membership in the Association is conveved 
been graduated from any school or division of 
earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at t 
University in good standing, and whose cl 
membership; in the case of the 
however, only the “15 credit hours 
of the class" requirement applies. 
also eligible. 

A Governing Board, composed of members representing the constituent 
alumni organizations, directs the activities of the Association. The voluntary 
leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the Office of Alumni 
Relations in carrying out Association affairs. The 
through the Office of Alumni Relations. 


automatically to anyone who has 
the University. Anyone who has 
he University, who has left the 
ass has graduated is eligible for 
Division of Continuing Education students, 
earned" requirement and not the “graduation 
Graduates of CCEW certificate programs are 


Association may be contacted 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


The University is privately endowed 
which the President of the University 
are indicated by an asterisk. 


and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
is an ex officio member. Alumni trustees 


Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 
L. Stanley Crane, Vice Chairman 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, Secretary 

Nancy Broyhill, Assistant Secretary 


Robert McC. Adams 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. Washington, D.C. 
Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon, Washington, D.C. 
*Margarita Brose, Staff Attorney, Division of Enforcement, 
Exchange Commission, Washington, D.C. 
Nancy Broyhill, Realtor, Great Falls, Va. 


Vincent C. Burke, Jr., Of Counsel, Reasoner, Davis & Fox, Washington, D.C.; 
Director, Chevy Chase Federal Savings Bank, Bethesda, Md. 
*Barbara W. Callahan, Vice President, Citibank, New York, N.Y. 


Mortimer M. Caplin, Member, Caplin & Drysdale, Washington, D.C. 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman o 


f the Board, The Oliver Carr Company, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
A. James Clark, Chairman and President, The 
Bethesda, Md. 
Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius, Washington, D.C. 
"William H. Cooper, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Myron P. Curzan, President, MPC & Associates, Inc. 
"Emilio A. Fernandez, President, Pu 
"Steven L. Frick, Student, Medic 

S.C. 
Morton I. Funger, Chairman of the Boa 
ington, D.C. 

Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies, Washington, D.C. 
Patricia D. Gurne, Partner, Jackson & Campbell, Washington, D.C. 
Hazel S. Hanback, Management Consultant, Washington, D.C. 
"Howard P. Hoffman, President, Howard P. Hoffman Group, Inc., Lighthouse 

Point, Fla. 


Daniel K. Inouye, U.S. Senator from Hawaii, Washington, D.C. 


Securities and 


Clark Construction Group, Inc., 


, Washington, D.C. 
Ise Electronics, Inc., Rockville, Md. 
al University of South Carolina, Charleston, 


rd, Community Realty Co., Inc., Wash- 
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Marvin L. Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Construction Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation, Bethesda, Md. 
! Thaddeus A. Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Colonial Parking, Inc., Washington, 
| D.C. 
Charles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps, Rothenberg & Phillips, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Washington, D.C. 
*John R. Manning, Division Director, Office of General Counsel, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, Washington, D.C. 
*Kathleen M. Marshall, Professional Staff Member, Committee on Education 
and Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Floretta D. McKenzie, President, The McKenzie Group, Washington, D.C. 
W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank, 
Washington, D.C. 
Thomas J. Owen, Chairman and CEO, Perpetual Savings Bank, Vienna, Va. 
*Robert G. Perry, President, Complete Communications, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
Abe Pollin, Chairman of the Board, Capital Centre, Landover, Md. 
*Robert A. Rosenfeld, Partner, Heller, Ehrman, White & McAuliffe, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
Douglas R. Smith, Honorary Chairman of the Board, Crestar Bank, Washington, 
D.C. 
! Robert H. Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction, Inc., Arlington, Va. 
| Robert L. Tull, Chairman of the Board, Security Storage Company, Washing- 
| ton, D.C. 
Carmen E. Turner, General Manager, Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Authority, Washington, D.C. 
J. McDonald Williams, Managing Partner, Trammell Crow Group, Dallas, Texas 
John D. Zeglis, Senior Vice President-General Counsel and Government 
Affairs, AT&T, Basking Ridge, N.J. 


Honorary Trustees 


Everett H. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation, Arlington, Va. 

Jacob Burns, Attorney-at-Law, New York, N.Y. 

Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 

Harry F. Duncan, Founder and Former Owner, Little Tavern Shops, Inc.; Presi- 
dent, Harry F. Duncan Foundation, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

John B. Duncan, Former Commissioner of the District of Columbia, Washing- 

| ton, D.C. 

Katharine Graham, Chairman of the Board, The Washington Post Company, 
Washington, D.C. 

Joseph D. Hughes, Retired Vice President and Governor, T. Mellon and Sons, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

David M. Kennedy, Retired; Formerly U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, U.S. 
Ambassador, Chairman of Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company; 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Melvin R. Laird, Formerly U.S. Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, 
National and International Affairs, Reader's Digest Association, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

Franklin J. Lunding, Retired Attorney, Sarasota, Fla. 

James M. Mitchell, Management Consultant, Alexandria, Va. 

Godfrey L. Munter, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 

Orville F. Rush, Retired Corporate Executive, Washington, D.C. 

John T. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling, Washington, D.C. 

Charles E. Smith, Chairman of the Board, Charles E. Smith Companies, 

Arlington, Va. 
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John W. Thompson, Jr., Retired Communications Executive, Bethesda, Md. 
James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive, Sea Island, Ga. 
Joseph S. Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


Officers of Administration 


The University 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., L.H.D., President 
Walter M. Bortz III, B.S., Vice President for Information and Administrative 
Services 
Lawrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
and Executive Dean of the Medical Center 
Michael Macke Barch, M.B.A., Associate Vice President for Medical 
Affairs 
Robert A. Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M.Ed., Vice President for Student and 
Academic Support Services 
Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 
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ADMISSIONS 


The University is coeducational and accepts applications for admission each 
semester and summer session. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompanied by a 
$45 application fee. The fee must be paid by check or postal money order, payable 
to The George Washington University. The application fee is waived for students 
applying for readmission who were registered as degree candidates at the time of 
their last registration at this University and who have not since registered at 
another institution. 

Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete credentials 
well in advance of the semester or summer session for which they seek admis- 
sion. Specific dates are given in each section below. 

Acceptance is based on available space and evidence of potential for success- 
ful study. The following criteria are considered: degree or major objective related 
to rigor of program and grades achieved in secondary school or previous college, 
standardized test scores, relationship between grades and test scores, and recom- 
mendations. 

The University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student with an 
academic record that indicates doubtful ability to succeed in college. In the 
evaluation process, there is no discrimination on the basis of race, color, religion, 
sex, national origin, age, handicap, or veteran status. 


Admission Procedure 


Application forms for admission or readmission to undergraduate or nondegree 
status are available from and should be returned to the Office of Admissions, 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. For detailed admission 
requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin. 


Secondary School Students 


Freshmen—Regular Decision 


Applicants who wish to begin college in a summer session or in the fall semester 
should apply during the fall term of the senior year in high school. Preference for 
places in the entering class will be given to students who submit applications 
and required credentials prior to February 1. Students graduating at midyear 
who wish to begin college in the spring semester should apply no later than 
November 1. 

Applicants from secondary schools must arrange to have sent directly from 
their schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record together 
with a teacher and a counselor recommendation. This information should be 
supplied on the appropriate forms in the application packet. 

Entrance Examinations—Applicants from secondary schools must submit 
Scores on the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or on the American 
College Testing (ACT) battery. Submission of scores on College Board Achieve- 
ment Tests in English composition and mathematics is recommended. Score 
reports must be sent directly to the Office of Admissions from the testing agency. 


Freshmen—Early Decision 


High school seniors applying for fall admission as full-time freshmen with 
George Washington University as their first choice may wish to take advantage of 
the Early Decision Program. The three-year secondary school record must be of 
high quality. To apply for Early Decision, submit the application for admission 
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and supporting credentials by November 15: vou will receive notification of our 
decision by December 15. If accepted, you are required to send in your declara 
tion of intent to attend GW, together with appropriate deposits, no later than 
January 15 and to withdraw all applications for admission to other colleges and 
universities. Applicants not accepted for Early Decision will receive full consid 
eration for regular fall admission after review of seventh-term grades. 


Freshmen—Early Admission Plan 


Exceptionally well-prepared students who have completed the junior year in 
high school may apply for early admission. This plan is designed for students 
with the emotional maturity, as well as the academic ability and background, 
necessary for college entrance. In most cases, applicants accepted for early 
admission have exhausted academic offerings in secondary school to the extent 
that remaining for the senior year is not in the best interests of the students or 
their schools. 

To be considered for early admission, students must 

1. demonstrate superior academic performance through the junior year of high 
school; 

2. meet the entrance requirements of the college or division applied to, by 
completing all required entrance units with the possible exception of the fourth 
year of English; 

3. have the unqualified recommendation of the secondary school principal or 
counselor; 

4. submit two letters of recommendation (in 
teachers who can testify to the student’s maturi 
college; 

5. submit a letter from a parent or guardian supporting early college entrance; 

6. arrange to have SAT or ACT scores sent directly to the Office of Admissions 
by the testing agency; 

7. take the College Board Achievement Tests in English composition and 
mathematics and one other Achievement Test (of the student's choice) and 


arrange to have the scores sent directly to the Office of Admissions by the testing 
agency. 


addition to the counselor's) from 
ty and general readiness to enter 


Transfer Students 


Undergraduate students from other institutions should submit applications and 
required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the 
spring semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions. 

To be accepted for transfer, a student must be in good standing as to scholar- 
ship and conduct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended. A stu- 
dent who has been academically dismissed will not normally be considered for 
admission. 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher education 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a tran- 
script of his or her record, even if credits were not earned. 

In addition, an applicant must have his or her high school record and College 


Board or ACT test scores sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the high 
school and testing agency. 


Advance Tuition Deposit 


After notification of acceptance, a $300 a 
of all full-time undergraduate stu 
is due May 1 for students ente 
students entering in the spring 
and is not refundable. 


dvance tuition deposit will be required 
idents, including those readmitted. This deposit 
ring in the fall semester and December 15 for 
semester. The deposit is credited toward tuition 
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Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement 


Credit From Other Institutions of Higher Learning 


Where there is no duplication involved, either through course work or examina- 
tion, credit may be granted for work successfully completed at other institutions 
of higher learning. Assignment of transfer credit will depend on the appropriate- 
ness of the courses completed elsewhere, the standing of the institution at which 
the previous work was completed, and the regulations of the division of this 
University in which the credit is to be applied toward a degree. Transfer credit 
must satisfy the requirements for the degree sought as stated in this Bulletin. 
Credit may be accepted provisionally or may require validation by examination 
or completion of higher-level courses in the same sequence. Transfer credit will 
not be assigned for courses completed with a low-pass grade (D or the equiva- 
lent); course work completed in vocational/technical programs (e.g., secretarial 
studies); or sub-freshman-level remedial work. 

In Columbian College, credit assigned for professional courses (those in engi- 
neering, education, or business) is limited to 9 credit hours. In the School of 
Business and Public Management, there is a limitation of three credit hours per 
Course to be assigned for work completed at another institution; students trans- 
ferring to that school from two-year colleges will receive no more than 60 credit 
hours to be applied to degree programs at this University. Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School of International Affairs accept a maxi- 
mum of 66 credit hours from two-year colleges. The School of Education and 
Human Development will accept no more than 63 credit hours. All transfer 
students must satisfy the residence and course requirements for degrees sought 
at this University. 


Credit by Examination, from Service Schools, from Noncollegiate 
Organizations, and by Nontraditional Methods 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 credit hours 
may be assigned upon admission to the University for any combination of the 
following except as noted below. 

College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—On the basis of a score report 
sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing Service at the 
student's request, undergraduate credit is assigned for scores of four or five on all 
Advanced Placement Tests except the test in Studio Art, for which no credit is 
awarded. Test scores below four are not accepted for assignment of academic 
credit. The Advanced Placement Tests are administered in the secondary 
schools in May of each year. Normally only students who complete a course 
designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the examination. Arrange- 
ments for the examination are the responsibility of the applicant and should be 
made through the secondary school attended or with the Program Director, 
College Board, Advanced Placement Tests, CN 6671, Princeton, N.J. 08541- 
6671. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP}—CLEP offers two 
types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP General Exam- 
inations are offered in five areas: English composition, humanities, mathematics, 
natural sciences, and social sciences and history. CLEP Subject Examinations 
measure achievement in specific college-level courses and are offered in 30 
subjects. 

Credit is assigned for the General Examinations, with the exception of the 
English composition examination, passed at approximately the 50th percentile 
or above. In the School of Business and Public Management, credit is not as- 
signed for the mathematics examination. In the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science, credit is not assigned for the mathematics or natural sciences 
examinations. 
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Credit is assigned, with some exceptions, for the Subject Examinations passed 
at the level recommended in the College Board model policy. A student regis- 
tered in a degree program at this University must seek departmental and dean's 
approval prior to taking a CLEP Subject Examination for credit to be applied 
toward the degree. Credit may not be earned by passing the examination after 
having taken an equivalent course. Arrangements for the examinations are the 
responsibility of the student and should be made with the College Board College- 
Level Examination Program, CN 6601, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6601. See the 
School of Business and Public Management for specific restrictions on CLEP 
credit for applicants to that school. 

Special Departmental Examinations for Undergraduates 
signed for Special Departmental Examinations 
lege departments to students enrolled in all 
University. 

Credit Earned Through USAFI and DANTES—Ex« ept to students enrolled in 
the School of Business and Public Management, credit is assigned for approved 
United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) and Defense Activity for Nontradi- 
tional Education Support (DANTES) courses. 

Credit from Service Schools— 
School of Business and Public Mar 
assigned for selected service school 
consult the Office of Admissions. 

Credit for Courses Offered Through Correspondence and Television —Except 
to undergraduates admitted to the School of 
limited amount of credit may be assigned for 
tional methods, provided that such course 
ence during a monitored final e 
require a statement from the s 
required part of the course. 


Credit may be as- 
administered by Columbian Col- 
undergraduate divisions of the 


Except to undergraduates admitted to the 
agement, a limited amount of credit may be 
courses, Students seeking such credit should 


Business and Public Management, a 
selected courses taught by nontradi- 
s require the student's physical pres- 
xamination. Assignment of such credit will 
ponsoring agency that such an examination was a 


Advanced Placement or Waiver by Examination 


Advanced placement or waiver of a rec 


]uirement will be granted on the basis of 
scores on Achievement Tests of the 


College Board as follows: 


Achievement Test Minimum Score 


Exemption 
English Composition 650 Waives Engl 10 
European and/or American 600 Waives Hist 39—40 
History and/or 71—72 
French, Spanish 650 F , li ; 
German, Hebrew, Latin 600 Waives a two-year language 
Russian 700 requirement 


A score of 58 or above on the SAT Test of Standard Written English, or a score of 
28 or above on the ACT English Usage Test, will waive English 10. 


Advanced standing (academic credit) is not assigned on the basis of SAT, ACT, 
or Achievement Test results. 


Division of Continuing Education 

The Office of University Students in the Division of Continuing Education makes 
am nondegree students. Application forms for 
admission to nondegree status in this Division are available from and should be 
i s. There is no fee for applying to this Division. 


, See Office of University Students under 
Division of Continuing Education in this Bulletin. 
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Students in this Division may not take graduate courses in accountancy, 
business administration, or management science; registration in other courses 
may be denied students in nondegree status when space is needed for degree 
students. 

A maximum of 45 credit hours earned in the Division of Continuing Education 
may be applied toward a bachelor's degree in the undergraduate degree-granting 
schools of the University. 


Readmission 


Previously registered students who wish to resume studies on campus after 
discontinuing enrollment for one or more semesters (summer sessions excluded) 
must apply for readmission. Deadlines for readmission applications from stu- 
dents in good academic standing are the same as those for new applications, 
Students who discontinued enrollment while on academic probation or under 
suspension should allow at least one month for appropriate processing of read- 
mission credentials. Students seeking readmission after having attended other 
institutions of higher education in the interim must have complete official 
transcripts sent to the appropriate office at this University from all other institu- 
tions attended. Students seeking readmission as degree candidates after previous 
enrollment in nondegree status must submit a standard undergraduate degree 
application and fee, together with all entrance credentials not previously re- 
ceived or required. 

Applicants for readmission are subject to the University regulations in effect at 
the time of readmission. 

The application fee is waived for students applying for readmission after 
previous enrollment as degree candidates at this University if they have not since 
registered as degree candidates at another institution. 


Students From Foreign Institutions 


Applications, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (see below) should be received from international students no later 
than February 1 for the fall semester and October 1 for the spring semester. For 
detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this 
Bulletin. 


Required Records 


At the time the application is sent, students must have the educational institu- 
tions previously attended send directly to the GW Office of Admissions copies of 
official certificates and records listing subjects studied, grades received, exam- 
inations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas and certifi- 
cates from all secondary schools, colleges, and universities attended are re- 
quired. Records of state examinations and certificates are also required. These 
records become the property of the University and cannot be returned. 

These documents should be in the language in which the institution keeps its 
official records. If they are in a language other than English, the copies sent 
should be accompanied by a certified English translation. 


Language Tests 


All applicants from countries where English is not an official language are 
required to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), and the 
University looks for a minimum score of 550 in considering candidates for 
admission. (The School of Business and Public Management requires a mini- 
mum score of 600 on a second taking of the TOEFL.) Applicants are responsible 
for making arrangements to take the test by addressing inquiries to TOEFL, CN 
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6151, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6151. The completed registration form must be 
returned well in advance of the semester for which admission is sought. On the 
application for the TOEFL, students should specify that the scores 
to the appropriate admissions office at this University 
TOEFL does not constitute application for 
University. 

Admitted students from countries whe 
also required to take an English as 


are to be sent 
Registration for the 
admission to George Washington 


re English is not an official language are 
a Foreign Language placement test prior to 
registering at the University; the placement test is waived for students with a 
TOEFL score of at least 600 and a Test of Written English score of at least 5 
Depending on the results of this test, the student's ac 
restricted in number and type of courses that can be taken. Students who are 
required to take English as a Foreign Language courses at an intensive level might 
not be able to take other courses during that semester. College credit is not 
granted for English study below the level of standard freshman English courses 


ademic program may be 


Financial Certificate 


A Financial Certificate must be comple 
for admission of all international stude 
under the authorization of either a student (F) or exchange visitor (J) visa 
Satisfactory completion and submission of the Financial Certific ate is required 
for the issuance of a Form I-20 or IAP-66. 


ted and submitted with the application 
nts planning to study at the University 


Lj 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
friends of the institution makes up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1991 sum- 
mer sessions and the academic year 1991—92. 


Tuition Fees 


For full-time undergraduate study* in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
the School of Education and Human Development, the School of Business and 
Public Management, and the Elliott School of International Affairs: 
Students entering a degree program in academic year 1991—92 ... $14,600 
Students who entered a degree program in academic year 1990—91 14,600 
Students who entered a degree program in academic year 1989-90 13,600 
Students who entered a degree program before summer 1989..... 12,600 


For full-time undergraduate study* in the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science: 


Students entering a degree program in academic year 1991-92 ... 14,600 

Students who entered a degree program in academic year 1990-91 14,600 

Students who entered a degree program before summer 1990. .... 13,600 
Other categories of undergraduate study: 

All part-time students, per credit hour................cceeece, 490 

All nondegree students, per credit hour...............0ceeees 490 

Summer sessions, all students, per credit hour................. 403 


Registration Fee (nonrefundable; charged all students per semester and 
summer registered): 


Registration prior to the beginning of the semester.............. 25 
Registration during the first week of the semester............... 75 
Registration after the first week of the semester................. 125 


Marvin Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus)— 
$12.60 per credit hour, to a maximum of $126 per semester 


Additional Course Fees—In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory 
and material fees, are charged by semester as indicated in the course descrip- 
tions. If breakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided for in 
the laboratory fee, the student will be required to pay such additional charges as 
are determined by the department concerned. 


Computer Usage Fees (charged for courses that use the computer facilities of the 
University)—Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule of Classes for each 
semester. The maximum computer usage fee is $100 for any semester. 


Residence Hall and Food Service Fees (see page 45) 


*A full-time program is defined as 12—17 credit hours per semester; a part-time program is fewer 
than 12 credit hours per semester. Undergraduates taking more than 17 credit hours per semester 
will be charged at the rate of 1 credit hour ($490) for each credit exceeding that limit. In the event 
that a student's program requires more than 17 hours per semester, there will not be an additional 
charge for the 18th hour. For urposes of financial classification, students who enter a degree 
program in the summer preceding an academic year are considered to have entered that academic 
year. (For example, a student who begins course work toward a degree in summer 1991 is an 
entering student in academic year 1991—92.) 
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Special Fees and Deposits 


Application fee (all degree candidates), nonrefundable ............ $45 
Advance tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or re- 
admitted full-time undergraduate student ................... 1 300 
Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence 
MENACE NE aua cuncibassedt E; 12. 300 
Ee ots ERR ACLARAR UC Cte OE 125 
Graduation fee (charged all students applying for graduation). ...... 78 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, Dene). ES Y 50 


Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly 
drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason ...... 15 
Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examina- 
tion to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of 


(0 goce S Mes AME EE AERE ERE EE e. i 100 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement.......... Y 25 
English test for international students (when required) .......... : 20 


Laboratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry labora- 
tory by the deadline date set by the instructor (a student who drops a 
chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
laboratory at the next laboratory period)...............0....., 10 
Statement issued by the Department of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures certifying the degree of oral and/or written fluency and com- 


mand of the French, Italian, Portuguese, or Spanish languages . . . . 50 
ERE E ubsrt Ten OnsPmtoe ct In 3 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card........... 25 


Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student to the 
following University privileges: (1) the use of the University library; (2) the 
services of the Career and Cooperative Education Center; (3) gymnasium privi- 
leges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified. These 


privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed from the 
University. 


Payment of Fees 


The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A student 
registered for 6 credit hours or more may use a deferred payment plan at the time 
of each registration, which permits payment of one-half of the total tuition and 


e form of scholarships, government 


awards are not permitted to use 
deferred payment unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the value of the 


circumstances the student may be 
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permitted to pay one-half of the amount due at the time of registration and to 
defer the balance 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
charged a $50 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 12 per- 
cent per annum. Accounts that become 15 days past due will be financially 
encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, the 
student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment in future semesters, and the 
Student Accounts Office will notify the registrar to withhold grades, future 
registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic information 
until the account is settled. In addition, applications for institutional and federal 
financial aid cannot be processed until all encumbrances, including those for 
unpaid emergency loans, have been paid. Accounts that must be referred to a 
collection service will be assessed all collection costs, including fees charged by 
the collection agency. 


Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students registered 
for credit. 


Returned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank 
for any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check is not paid within 
15 days, the student's account will be financially encumbered, with the same 
restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above. 


GW Monthly Payment Plan—The University's Monthly Payment Plan is avail- 
able to all students. Upon receipt of the appropriate application, the University 
will establish an account and mail payment coupons and envelopes for use to 
ensure proper credit of payments. The plan covers an academic year (excluding 
Summer sessions) and requires ten monthly payments, May through February. 
Payments must be received by the 10th of each month. If a decision is made after 
May to use this plan, all missed payments must be made to bring the account 
Current to the time participation is initiated. There is no charge and no interest 
for using the plan if all payments are made as scheduled. 


Commercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans—Several commercial pro- 
grams for parents who wish to pay for college on a monthly basis are available. 
Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life insurance policy in the 
contract. For specific details and applications, address inquiries to the following: 


Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. 19899 

Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 855 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 02116 

School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 

Educational Loan Program, The Riggs National Bank, 1120 Vermont Ave., N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

The Tuition Plan, Inc., 57 Regional Drive, Concord, N.H. 03301 


E 


Off-Campus Courses 


Fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of each registration; 

Owever, a student registering for a credit course lasting 13 weeks or longer may 
use deferred payment at each registration to make payments in two equal install- 
ments—one-half at the time of registration and one-half by the eighth week of the 
Semester. Payments are due at the stipulated times. Interest at the rate of 12 
Percent per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the beginning of 
each semester to the date payment is made. 

Students receiving partial government tuition assistance, employee benefits, 
and partial scholarships must pay their portion of the tuition in full at the time of 
registration. 

Except for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit courses lasting 
less than 13 weeks and for all noncredit courses are payable in full at registration. 
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Withdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or from a course after the 
registration period must be made in writing to the dean of the college, school, or 
division and to the registrar. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable 
notice (see Withdrawal under University Regulations). Financial aid recipients 
must notify the Office of Student Financial Assistance in writing. No refund of 
the tuition deposit required of entering students is granted 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 
for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): 


Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of the semester 8096 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the second week of the semester 6096 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week of the semester 4096 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of the semester. 2596 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the semester None 


After the first class meeting but before the third class meeting............. 8096 
After the third class meeting but before the fifth class meeting .... ‘a 50% 
DEM ihe Dh. cles mesting.is i iaid o) niiata kiang a atid on «a: ¿+ None 


Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for refunds as 
adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulations require that 
financial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid received for that 
semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid as well. 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 
student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
banking arrangements in the community. 


Please note that effective January 1993, the University will initiate a student 
health fee of $100. 


* 


FINANCIAL AID 


George Washington University offers a program of financial assistance for under- 
graduate and graduate students. Undergraduate aid consists of two basic types: 
awards for academic achievement without reference to financial circumstances 
(honor scholarships) and scholarships, grants, loans, and employment based on 
academic achievement and demonstrated financial need. All undergraduate gift 
aid (institutional scholarships and grants and federal grants) requires that the 
student be working on the first undergraduate degree. Undergraduate gift aid 
requires that the recipient be registered for a full-time course load at GW. Loans 
and resident assistantships not based on financial need are available. In general, 
consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good academic stand- 
ing who meet the minimum grade point average for particular awards and are not 
financially encumbered by any other University office. Applications for institu- 
tional or federal aid cannot be processed if the relevant tax returns have not been 
filed in accordance with the IRS Code. Documents submitted as part of aid 
applications become the property of the University and cannot be returned. 
Federal regulations require that the University report suspected cases of fraud or 
misrepresentation to the appropriate federal, state, and local authorities. 


Merit Aid 


Presidential Honor Scholarships—Incoming freshmen with superior aca- 
demic credentials may be eligible for one of GW's Presidential Honor Scholar- 
ships, which are based entirely on academic excellence without regard to finan- 
cial need. Full- and half-tuition scholarships, respectively, are awarded to 
Finalists and Semifinalists in the National Merit Scholarships program, the 
National Hispanic Scholar Awards Program, the National Achievement Scholar- 
Ship Program for ( Jutstanding Negro Students, and other such national academic 
competitions. Partial-tuition scholarships are also available to other outstanding 
applicants. Renewal is dependent on annual reapplication by March 1 and satis- 
factory academic progress (a B — average for at least 15 credit hours per semester, 
exclusive of courses not counted toward graduation). 

Honor Se holarships—Board of Trustees honor sc holarships of up to half- 
tuition for the academic vear, based entirely upon academic achievement and 
potential without regard to financial need, may be renewed for continuing 
students who received them as freshmen, provided that a grade average of B or 
better is maintained in 15 credit hours per semester. 

Engineering Honor and High Honor Scholarships—These programs recognize 
academically talented students who wish to study at the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science. The scholarships are based entirely on academic excel- 
lence without regard to financial need. They are available to transfer students 
who meet the criteria given below and are U.S. citizens or permanent residents. 

The Evelyn Elder and Lloyd Hartman Elliott Engineering Honor Scholarships 
(EHS) cover up to one-half the tuition cost of attending SEAS. Engineering High 
Honor Scholarships (EHHS) cover full tuition. Both may be renewed through 
completion of the undergraduate degree, provided the recipient is enrolled full 
time in an engineering curriculum and scholarship criteria are met, with the 
Option of an additional year if the student wishes to pursue graduate study at the 
master's level. A minimum grade-point average of 3.0 in 15 or more credit hours 
Der semester is needed to retain the EHS, and a minimum grade-point average of 
3.3 in 15 or more credit hours per semester is needed to retain the EHHS. A 
Student must reapply for the EHS or EHHS by March 1 each year. 

For both the EHS and EHHS, the student must have completed (or be complet- 
Ing by the end of the present semester) 30 credit hours at an accredited college or 
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university, including at least 6 credit hours of college calculus or higher mathe- 
matics and at least 3 credit hours of college-level physics or chemistry. For the 
EHS, the student must have achieved an overall grade average of at least 8596 (3.4) 
and a combined average of 8096 (3.2) in college-level mathematics and science 
courses. For the EHHS, the student must have achieved an overall grade average 
of at least 90% (3.6) and a combined average of 85% (3.4) in college-level 
mathematics and science courses. 


Need-Based Aid 


The University offers extensive programs of scholarships, grants, loans, and 
employment based upon demonstrated need. The University participates in the 
Perkins Loan, Pell Grant, Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, and the 
College Work-Study programs. 

Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by 
February 1 (incoming freshmen) and March 1 (transfers and continuing under- 
graduates) preceding the academic year of the award for the fall semester; and, if 
funds are available, by November 1 for the spring semester and by April 1 for the 
summer sessions. Only students who are enrolled in this University for at least 6 
credit hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or who have applied 
for financial aid for the following fall semester are eligible for consideration for 
summer sessions financial aid. A student must reapply for all financial aid, 
including scholarships, each year; renewal is contingent upon funds being 
available when the student completes the application. 

Complete information concerning financial assistance is contained in the 
student financial aid pamphlet, available at the Office of Student Financial 
Assistance. 


The George Washington University Scholarships 


Full- and partial-tuition scholarships begin in the fall semester and may be 
renewed through the senior year, provided the holder reapplies by the published 
deadlines, maintains a B average or better, and continues to be in financial need. 


Other Scholarships 


Achievement Rewards for College Scientists Foundation Scholarship 
Sherman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund 

Alumni Scholarships 

American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship 

Mary J. Anderson Scholarship 

D.F. and J.D. Antonelli Scholarship Fund 

Athletic Scholarship Fund 

Atlantic Research Corporation Scholarship 

Byron Andrews Scholarship 

Sigrid Weeks Benson Scholarship 

Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund 

A.D. Britt Scholarship Fund 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships 

Mary Ellen Caplin Scholarship 

Elsie M. Carper Undergraduate Scholarship Fund 

Emma K. Carr Scholarships 

Henry Harding Carter Scholarship 

Maria M. Carter Scholarship 

Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship 

James Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship 
The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company Scholarship 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 

Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund 


FINANCIAL AID 


Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund 
College Women's Scholarship Fund 
Columbian Women Members' Scholarship Fund 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund 
Ross Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund 
Cora and John H. Davis Scholarship 
Isaac Davis Scholarship 
District of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship in 
Accounting 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship 
Robert Farnham Scholarship 
Federal Government Accountants Association—Washington, D.C., Chapter— 
Scholarship in Accounting 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship 
Dean James Harold Fox Scholarship 
Geico Achievement Award 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships 
GW Tennis Alumni Association Scholarship 
Gary C. and Leslie Granoff Scholarship Fund 
Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Gridiron Foundation of the Gridiron Club Scholarship 
Isadore and Bertha Gudelsky Family Scholarship 
Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship 
Theo Campbell Hartman Scholarship 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship 
Hazelton Scholarship 
George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate 
George Hyman Construction Company Scholarships 
Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund 
Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund 
David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund 
Samuel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships 
Amos Kendall Scholarship 
L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW 
Thaddeus A. and Mary Jean Lindner Scholarship Fund 
Calvin D. Linton Endowment Scholarship Fund 
Mary and Daniel Loughran Scholarship 
Martha's Marathon Residence Hall Scholarship 
Marshall Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Maud E. McPherson Scholarship 
A. Morehouse Scholarship 
E. K. Morris Education Fund Scholarships 
Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships 
Henry and Caroline Orth Scholarship Fund 
Thornton Owen Scholarship 
Pan-Dodecanesian Association of America Scholarship 
Hardy Pearce Scholarship Fund 
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James and Theodore Pedas Scholarship 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarships 

Fred B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund 

Levin M. Powell Scholarships 

Presidential Award in the Performing Arts 

Jack B. Sacks Foundation, Inc., Scholarship 

Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund 

Scottish Rite of Freemasonry Scholarship Fund 

Cecelia M. Sehrt Scholarship Fund 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships 

Mildred Shott Scholarship Fund 

Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarships 
Myrna Sislen Guitar Scholarship 

Margaret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship 

David Spencer Scholarship 

George Steiner Scholarship in Music 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships 

U.S. Office of Education Traineeships 

University Award for Phi Beta Kappa 

University Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette 
William Walker Scholarship 

Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund 
John Withington Scholarship 

Women's Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship 
William G. Woodford Scholarship 

Ellen Woodhull Scholarship 

Zonta Club Scholarship 

Barbara Jackman Zuckert Scholarship Fund for Blind Part-Time Students 


Grants 


Fannie Mae/H.D. Woodson High School Grant 

George Washington University Grant 

GW Educational Opportunity Program Tuition Grants 

Key Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant 

Marriott Foundation Grant 

The Washington Post/Eastern High School Incentive Scholarship Program 
21st Century D.C. Scholars Program 


GW Family Tuition Discount Plan 


A student attending George Washington University as a full-time undergraduate 
who has a sibling also attending GW for the same academic year as a full-time 
undergraduate may qualify for a GW Family Grant amounting to one half of 
tuition for the second student. For further information on this program, write to 
the Office of Student Financial Assistance. 


Assistantships 


Resident Assistantships—Available to seniors in any field of study who are 
interested in working with the student personnel program in University resi- 
dence halls. Specific duties vary with the position, but basically consist of 
counseling, advising student groups, and administration. Remuneration in- 
cludes salary and a furnished room for the academic year. All positions are part 
time, and staff members are required to enroll as full-time students in degree 
programs. Further information may be obtained from the Office of Housing and 
Residence Life. 


Loan Funds 


The following loan funds are available to degree students. A separate application 
must be submitted for all loan programs. Applications for the Perkins Loan 
Program should be filed no later than February 1 (incoming freshmen) or March 1 
(transfers and continuing undergraduate students) for the following academic 
year. Complete information is contained in the student financial aid pamphlet, 
Which is available from the Office of Student Financial Assistance, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


George F. Henigan Loan Fund 

Inner-City Student Loan Fund 
International Student Loan Fund 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund 

Perkins Loan Program 

Barney Plotnick, M.D., Student Loan Fund 
Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund 
University Student Emergency Loan Fund 
Edmund W. Dreyfuss Loan Fund 

Peter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund 


Stafford Loans—George Washington University is an eligible participant in 

the Stafford Loan Program. Freshmen and sophomores may apply for a maximum 
of $2,625 per year; juniors and seniors, a maximum of $4,000 per year. Students 
who intend to use the loan for payment of tuition at registration should submit an 
application, as well as all required supporting documents, no later than June 1 
(fall semester registration), October 1 (spring semester registration), or March 1 
(summer registration). 
. Parent Loan for Undergraduate Students/Supplemental Loans for Students— 
George Washington University is also an eligible participant in the Parent Loan 
for Undergraduate Students Program (PLUS) and the Supplemental Loans for 
Students (SLS). The interest rate on the loans is variable, based on the interest 
rate on U.S. Treasury bills, to a maximum of 12%. Repayment begins 60 days after 
the disbursement of the check. Parents of dependent students may apply for up to 
$4,000 per year for each student. Independent students may apply for up to 
$4,000 per year on their own behalf. Students who intend to use the loan for 
Payment of tuition at registration should submit an application no later than 
June 1 (fall semester registration), October 1 (spring semester registration), or 
March 1 (summer registration). 

The CONSERN Loan Program, jointly sponsored by the District of Columbia 
and the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, pro- 
vides supplementary aid to creditworthy students and parents who have finan- 
cial need remaining after having exhausted benefits from all other federal, state, 
and institutional aid programs for which they qualify (except CWSP, PLUS/SLS, 
and HEAL). Applicants must be enrolled at least half time and must demonstrate 
financial need otherwise unmet. CONSERN loans range from $2,000 up to the 
Cost of education for the academic year and carry a variable interest rate. 


Student Employment 


The University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Assistance. In addition, 
the Career and Cooperative Education Center maintains a registry of both full- 
time and part-time positions available in the Washington area for undergraduate 
and graduate students. After registration, students may apply at the Career and 

Ooperative Education Center for interviews and referrals to positions for which 
they are qualified. 
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International Students 


Undergraduate international students with proven financial need who have 
completed one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with a B 
average are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholarships; those with a C 
average are eligible to apply for GW Grants. Aid is awarded in the spring for the 
following academic year. See instructions for applying for undergraduate finan- 
cial aid, above. 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international students 
are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who 
have established resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

Students who wish to study in the United States should have available suffi- 
cient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a college 
or university. The cost at this University for one academic year (September—May) 
was $21,440 in 1990—1991 and will be substantially higher in 1991—1992; 
generally speaking, expenses for international students are about $2,000 over the 
stated figure, which includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and 
incidental expenses, but not travel, holiday, or medical expenses. 


Veterans Benefits 


The Veterans Benefits office assists students entitled to educational benefits as 
active-duty personnel, veterans, or as widows or children of deceased or totally 
disabled veterans with any problems that may arise concerning their benefits. 
This office also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to the 
Veterans Administration so that educational allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as active-duty personnel, veterans, 
or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to 
submitting applications to the Veterans Administration. All such students 
should obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, which sets 
forth requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made 
to the Veterans Administration and that includes other information of general 
interest. 


* 


PRIZES 


Abdelfattah Abdalla Prize—Awarded annually to a junior or senior in the 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science for scholarship and 
service. 

Accountancy Prizes—Three prizes for academic excellence awarded annually 
by the Department of Accountancy—one at the undergraduate level, one at the 
Master of Accountancy level, and one at the Master of Taxation level. 

Morris M. Aein Memorial Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for excel- 
lence in drawing. 

Alpha Chi Sigma Prize—Awarded annually by the Alpha Pi Chapter to the 
student who has attained the highest academic record in courses in chemistry. 
The name and year of graduation of the student is inscribed on a bronze plaque. 
The winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry, including the final 
semester, at this University. 

American Chemical Society Prize—Awarded to an undergraduate student 
who has completed the junior year and who has demonstrated excellence in 
analytic chemistry. 

American Institute of Chemists Prize—A medal awarded annually to the 
graduating student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, integrity, 
and leadership. 

Norman B. Ames Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to a graduating senior in 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science who has made significant contri- 
butions to the School and the University. 

Amling Prize—Established by Dr. Frederick Amling in honor of his parents, 
Gustav and Elsie Amling, for the best investment report in Business Administra- 
tion 123, Investment and Portfolio Management. 

Department of Art Prizes—Two prizes (one for a senior in art history and one 
for a senior in the fine arts) awarded annually to the most promising students, as 
determined by the departmental faculty. 

William C. Barbee Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for excellence in 
sculpture and sculptural ceramics. 

Perry Botwin Prize—Awarded annually to an outstanding senior in the pro- 
gram in special education of the School of Education and Human Development. 

The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award—Provided by Walter G. Bryte, Jr., 
Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science at George Washing- 
ton University. The award is presented annually primarily to that undergraduate 
residence hall, secondarily to any other activity at the University, that has 
Shown, under the leadership of its elected or designated head, the most improve- 
ment or excellence in its support of the principles and aims of the United States 
of America and George Washington University. The hall or other activity will be 
awarded a cash prize, and the name of its leader and the hall or activity will be 
engraved on a silver trophy. 

Buka Family Prize—Provided by Ruth Buka in honor of her parents, Georg and 
Rosa Buka, and her sister, Hilde Buka-Lacour. It is awarded to the most outstand- 
‘ng student in the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—Awarded to the senior majoring in 
chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evidenced 

y acomprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifications of mind 
and character as to give promise of future achievement. 

Business Administration Prize—Awarded annually by the business adminis- 
tration departments to the outstanding graduating senior in business administra- 
tion on the basis of scholarship, leadership, and service to the University. 

Wilbur J. Carr Prize—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trustee of 
the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was graduated 
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from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1899. It is 
awarded annually to that student in the graduating class of the University who 
has demonstrated outstanding ability in the study of international affairs and 
who has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities that pro- 
duce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant. 

Chemical Rubber Company Freshman Chemistry Achievement Prize—A 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics awarded annually to the freshman student 
who has demonstrated the greatest achievement in Chemistrv 15—16 

Chemical Society of Washington Prize—Awarded to an outstanding under 
graduate in the junior year who is majoring in chemistry 

Astere E. Claeyssens Prize—Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the Bess and 
Arthur Dick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best original work in 
playwriting by a student enrolled in the University 

John Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, Grand 
Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother Council of 
the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free-masonry, Southern 
Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded upon graduation to the 
graduate or undergraduate student with the best overall scholastic achievement 
and leadership potential in the School of Business and Public Management and 
in the Elliott School of International Affairs. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize—Awarded annually to the undergraduate stu- 
dent enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who submits 
to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 

E.K. Cutter Prize—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence in the 
study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating class whose record 
in English, combined with general excellence, shows the most marked aptitude 
for and attainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the three 
seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while enrolled in 
the University. Awards are determined by a public-speaking contest in which the 
participants deliver original orations. Only members of the senior class of Co- 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences who are candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 

Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize—Established in memory of Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded annually to an out- 
standing senior for excellence in Spanish. 

Elliott School of International Affairs Alumni Prize- -May be awarded annu- 
ally to a graduate of the Elliott School of International Affairs (graduate or 
undergraduate degree recipient) who, in the opinion of the Dean and the Faculty, 
deserves recognition for academic achievement and contribution to the life of the 
George Washington University and its programs and goals. 

George Ellowitz Prize in Engineering—Awarded annually to a graduating 
senior in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who has demonstrated 
a broad interest in the humanities and social sciences. 

Elton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, and 
awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the most advanced 
course in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen Essary Mur- 
phy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of sound citizen- 
ship and who submits the best printed and published evidence of ability in 
"forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing in a student publication or 
elsewhere. 

Jessie Fant Evans Prize—A bequest of Joshua Evans, Jr., in 1971, in recognition 
of his wife's distinguished record at and service to the University, on whose 
Board of Trustees she served as the first woman member. Awarded annually to an 
outstanding senior student in a contemporary history course 
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Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Science—A memorial prize 
"established by friends because of an outstanding life." Awarded annually to 
that student in the graduating class “who has demonstrated his/her signal ability 
in the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the interpreta- 
tion of that ability in good citizenship among his/her fellows.” 

Willie E. Fitch Prize—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his son. 
Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 

Alfred Martin Freudenthal Prize—Awarded annually to the senior in the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science who graduates with the highest 
scholastic standing. 

Charles E. Gauss Prize—Established in honor of Charles E. Gauss, Elton Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy from 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a graduating senior 
for excellence in philosophy 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Frederick Joseph 
Goddard, of Washington, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student making 
the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize—Established by Mary Williamson God- 

dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Washington, 
D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded to the 
junior or senior student making the highest average in French language and 
literature. 
Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Mary Will- 
lamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of 
Washington, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest 
average in the following fields: business administration, economics, interna- 
tional business, or public accounting. 

Harmon Choral Prize—Awarded annually for significant musical accomplish- 
ment and outstanding contribution to the choral program. 

Ching-Yao Hsieh Prize—Two prizes awarded annually, one to an undergradu- 
ate and one to a graduate student in the Department of Economics. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History—Established 
by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to that 
member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained the 
highest standing in courses in United States history. 

Human Services Program Prize—Awarded by the Department of Human Ser- 
Vices to a graduating senior who best exemplifies the attributes of service to the 
profession and academic achievement while a student at the University. 

Cecille R. Hunt Prize—Offered annually to deserving art students and every 
two or three years to participants in the University's Art Alumni Exhibition. 

International Business Prize—Two prizes awarded annually by the School of 
Business and Public Management to students specializing in international busi- 
Dess, one awarded to a graduating senior and one awarded to a graduate student. 

. David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Eight prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, six in the 
ine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts prizes are 
awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, printmaking, 
ceramics, photography, and visual communication. One prize in art history is 
awarded to a senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes must 
submit original papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distinguished 
l'epresentatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 
Minna Mirin- Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or graduate 
student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 credit hours of 
statistics courses by the end of the spring semester. 

John Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973. Awarded to a 


graduating senior who has made the most outstanding record as a major in the 
Department of Classics. 
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Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing —Awarded to the upper-division or 
graduate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the 
materials laboratory course, with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 

Hilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sox iology—Established in honor of Hilda 
Haves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose major field was 
sociology. Awarded annually by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences to the 
senior student majoring in sociology who has the highest scholastic record 

The Barry Manilow Endowed Prize in Music- Established in 1983. Awarded 
annually to a student majoring in music. The award is made on the basis of 
academic performance and musical ability, as determined by a committee of 
faculty appointed by the chair of the Music Department 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English Depart- 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 

Phi Delta Kappa Prize—Awarded annually by the George Washington Univer- 
sity Chapter to an outstanding senior in a teacher education program in the 
School of Education and Human Development. 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize—A choice book selected from the field of the recipient's 
major, awarded annually by the George Washington University Chapter to the 
student attaining the highest scholastic average in the first full semester of work. 
The winner's name is engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of Colum- 
bian College of Arts and Sciences. 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize—Awarded annually bv Alpha Theta Chapter to an 
outstanding senior in a teacher education program in the School of Education 
and Human Development. 

Psi Chi Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washington 
University Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental psychol- 
ogy and to the M.A. degree candidate or second-year graduate student submitting 
the best thesis or research project in psychology. 

Ruggles Prize—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859. Awarded 
annually to a candidate for a bachelor's degree for excellence in mathematics. 

Howard C. Sacks Prize—Awarded to a student in political science who has 
demonstrated outstanding academic achievement in the study of Far Eastern 
affairs. 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in grateful ap- 
preciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. Hermann 
Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 headed the 
Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was widely recog- 
nized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty added prestige to 
the University. This prize is given annuallv to a member of the graduating class 
for excellence in historical and cultural phases of German studies. 

Julian H. Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in design and 
one in aquarelle painting. 

Walton E. Smith Memorial Prize—Awarded annually by the Department of 
Management Science to a graduating student for outstanding performance in the 
field of information systems technology. The award is given to a student who has 
demonstrated exceptional performance on the comprehensive examination, in 

course work, and in contributions to the program by other means. 

Staughton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advanced courses in 
Latin language and literature. 

Alfred E. Steck Memorial Prize—Awarded for proven excellence in the field of 
sculpture. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 by Professor Sterrett in 


memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obtains the highest 
average in Physics 1 and 2. 
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Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 by the 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequest 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the best 
essay covering some phase of medieval history 

Tau Beta Pi Outstanding Sophomore Prize—Awarded annually to the School 
of Engineering and Applied Science student who ranks first in his or her class at 
the completion of the sophomore year. 

Geza Teleki Prize—Awarded for outstanding work in the geological sciences. 

The Wall Street Journal Leadership Prize—Awarded annually to a graduating 
senior with a major field of study in finance within the Bachelor of Business 
Administration degree for outstanding academic performance and service to the 
University. 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annually to the 
student who submits the best essay in Irish history 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree candidate 
who writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace among the nations of the 
world." The prize essays shall become the property of the University and shall 
Dot be printed or published without the written consent of the University. The 
University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining the 
required degree of excellence is submitted. 
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UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the following 
regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, school, or 
lvision in which registered. 

Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any other reason, are not 
registered at the University for one semester or more, may reenter and continue 
Work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time of return. 

_ If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
tion on an application for admission, registration form, or any other University 
ocument, the student's registration may be canceled. If such falsification is 
discovered after the student has matriculated at the University, the student 
may be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will be in- 


eligible (except by special action of the faculty) for subsequent registration in the 
University. 


Registration 


Information on registration procedures is stated in the Schedule of Classes, 
Which is available in advance of each semester. 

Registration in on-campus courses is open only to those persons formally 
admitted to the University by the appropriate admitting office, as well as those 
students in good standing who are continuing in an approved program of study. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

, Students may not register concurrently in this University and another institu- 
tion without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or division in 
Which they are registered in this University. Registration in more than one 
College, school, or division of the University requires the written permission of 
the deans concerned, prior to registration. Registration is not complete until all 
financial obligations have been met. 
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Eligibility for Registration 


Registration for the following categories of c ampus students is held on the days of 
registration published in the Schedule of Classes. A student who is suspended or 
whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. Registration in a 
given course may be denied students in the Division of Continuing Education 
when space is needed for degree candidates. 

New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is eligible 
for registration on the stated days of registration. 

Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University who 
was not registered on campus during the preceding semester must apply for and 
be granted readmission by the appropriate admitting office before he or she is 
eligible for registration. 

Continuing Student—A student registered on campus in the immediately 
preceding semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is eligible 
to register assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing program 


Completion of Registration 


Registration is not complete until financial obligations have been fulfilled. At- 
tendance in class is not permitted until registration has been completed. 


Program Adjustment (Add Drop) 


The program adjustment period begins the first day of classes Program adjust- 
ment requires the approval of an advisor. 


Registration for Consortium Courses 


Degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in the 
Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., should 
consult the program announcements of the other institutions. Consortium regis- 
tration forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office of the Registrar. In 
order to participate in the Consortium program, students must obtain the ap- 
proval of an advisor and should ascertain from the department of the institution 
where the course is taught whether they are eligible for the course and whether 
there is space in the class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


Student Status 


For the purpose of defining student status, undergraduates taking 12 or more 


credit hours are considered to be full-time students. All other undergraduates are 
considered to be part time. 


Attendance 


Students may attend only those classes for which they are registered. Regular 


attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course for undue 
absence. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Students who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, 
school, or division in which registered may be dismissed from the University. 


Grades 


Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the close of 
each semester. They are not given out by instructors or released over the tele- 
phone. The following grading system is used: A, Excellent: B, Good; C, Satisfac- 
tory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; 
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Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No Pass. Excluding the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science, other grades that may be assigned are A 
B+,B-—,C+,C-—, D+, and D- . Except for courses that specifically state that 
repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University may 
not repeat a course in which a grade of D or better was received, unless required 
to do so by the department concerned. A written statement, indicating that the 
student is required to repeat the course, must be submitted to the student's dean 
by the appropriate department chair. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol 1 (Incomplete), the 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) 
will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been 
given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the required work of 
the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of I may be recorded if a 
student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete the work 
of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons 
before the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the 
student's prior performance and class attendance in the course have been satis- 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfactorily 
explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned in will be 
graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that instruc- 
tor may initiate an appropriate grade change. The grade of Z is assigned when 
students are registered for a course that they have not attended and in which they 
have done no substantial graded work. 


Changing a Grade of Incomplete 


For information concerning changing a grade of Incomplete, consult the regula- 
tions of the college, school, or division concerned. 


The Grade-Point Average 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the grade-point average, obtained by divid- 
Ing the number of quality points by the number of credit hours for which the 
student has registered, both based on his or her record in this University. The 
grade-point average is computed as follows: A, 4.0; A —, 3.7; B + , 3.3; B, 3.0; B-, 
2.7;C +, 2.3; C, 2.0; C—, 1.7; D+, 1.3; D, 1.0; D—, .7; F, 0, for each credit hour for 
Which the student has registered in a degree program. Courses marked CR, I, IP, P, 
NP, W, or Z are not considered in determining the average, except that courses 
marked I will be considered when a final grade is recorded. With the exception of 
Consortium courses, grades in courses taken at other institutions are not consid- 
ered in computing the grade-point average. 


Final Examinations 


Final examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the Office of the 
Registrar. 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community are 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incoming 
students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 
use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 
examinations. 


Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
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academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate failure 
to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dishon- 
esty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense 
against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper University 
channels. 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonestv can be obtained from 
the following officers: all department chairs, all academic deans, the Registrar, 
and the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


Student Conduct 


All students, upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni- 
versity, are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Respon- 
sibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of conduct, 
including the Code of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations as 
adopted and promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these 
documents may be obtained at the office of Judicial Affairs. Sanctions for viola- 
tion of these regulations may include permanent expulsion from the University, 
which may make enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regula- 
tions or requirements applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class 
of students may not be published generally, but such regulations or require- 


ments shall be published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected 
students. 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is registered. A grade 
of W will be recorded on the student's academic record. Permission to withdraw 
from the University will not be granted a student who does not have a clear 
financial record (see Payment of Fees). 

Each college, school, and division of the University sets deadline dates for each 
semester concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these dates and the end of 
the semester is permitted only in exceptional circumstances. 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations. Unauthorized with- 
drawal will result in the recording of a grade of Z for the course or courses. 


Changes in Program of Study 


Changes Within a College, School, or Division —A student may not substitute 
one course for another, drop courses (see Withdrawal, above), or change status 
from credit to audit or from audit to credit without the approval of the dean of the 
college, school, or division in which registered. Change from one section to 
another of the same course may be made with the approval of the dean and the 
department concerned. Change from one major field to another within the same 
college or school may be made with the approval of the dean. 

Transfer Within the University—Application for transfer to another college, 
school, or division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form 
provided by the office concerned. Students transferring within the University are 
advised to study carefully the requirements listed below under Graduation 
Requirements and to note that unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate 
divisions, 30 credit hours, including at least 12 credit hours in the major field, 
must be completed while registered in the school or college from which the 
degree is sought. Upon transfer the student should consult the dean concerned 
and understand clearly the requirements that must be fulfilled. A maximum of 
45 credit hours earned in the Division of Continuing Education may be applied 
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toward a bachelor's degree in the other degree-granting colleges or schools of the 
University. 


Credit 


Credit is given only after completion of registration in a course and satisfactory 
completion of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in 
accordance with the regulations of the college, school, or division concerned 

Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the University may be regis- 
tered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no academic 
credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass examinations. A 
student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for credit. Tuition 
is charged at the prevailing rate. 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit 


Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so earned 
toward graduation from this University must first secure the written approval of 
their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earned in a similar 
period in this University be recognized. 


Transcripts of Record 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the student 
or former student who has paid all charges, including any student loan install- 
ments, due the University at the time of the request. A fee of $3 is charged for each 
transcript. Partial transcripts are not issued. 


Continuous Enrollment 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continuously 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred. Should 
the student break continuous enrollment at the University and not request and 
be granted a leave of absence (see below) or be assigned by the dean to inactive 
Status (see below), he or she must apply for readmission and, if granted, be 
Subject to the requirements and regulations then in force. 


Leave of Absence 


Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of the 
degree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a specific period 
of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student who discon- 
tinues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave of 
absence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active study at the 
close of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission and be 
subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. The right to use of 
University facilities is suspended while the leave is in effect. 


Inactive Status 


Under the regulations established by each school and college, a student may be 
Considered in continuous pursuit of the degree while not enrolled in courses at 
the University when engaged in the following: cooperative engineering work 
Semester; study abroad program; attendance at another institution with prior 
approval to have work transferred back to the GW program; completion of 
outstanding work in courses in which a grade of Incomplete was received; or 
non-course instructional activities unique to the particular school or college. 

Students must request to be enrolled in inactive status, in advance of the year 
or semester concerned, and be granted approval by their dean for the specific 
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activity desired. This status is generally limited to one vear; no fees are assessed 
students while in this status. 


Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. 

To be recommended by the faculty for graduation a student must have met the 
admission requirements of the college or school in which registered; completed 
satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for 
the degree for which registered; filed an application for graduation prior to the 
published deadline date; and be free from all indebtedness to the Universitv. 
Enrollment is required for the semester or summer session at the close of which 
the degree is to be conferred. 

Application for Graduation—An Application for Graduation form must be 
filed at the time of registration for the last semester or summer session of the 
senior or final year. Students completing degree requirements during the sum- 
mer sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) dated Septem- 
ber 30, provided they have completed all degree requirements and have applied 
for graduation as a part of registration for the summer sessions. 

Scholarship—The student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
particular degree for which registered. 

Curriculum—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
under the college or school offering work in preparation for the degree. 

Residence—Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions of the 
University, a minimum of 30 credit hours, including at least 12 hours in the 
major field, must be completed while registered in the school or college from 
which the degree is sought. This requirement applies to students transferring 
within the University as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 
Unless special permission is granted by the dean of the college or school con- 
cerned to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be 
completed in the college or school from which the degree is sought. 


Honors 


Bachelor's degrees with honors are awarded to students whose academic records 
give evidence of particular merit. The student's grade-point average determines 
the level of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4—3.59: magna cum laude, 3.6—3.79; 
summa cum laude, 3.8—4.0. 

The grade-point average is calculated by the Office of the Registrar, and the 
honors designation is entered on the transcript and diploma of those students 
who earn an honors designation. The grade-point average includes all course 
work completed at GW and is not rounded off. To be eligible for an honors 
designation, a student must complete at least 60 hours of course work at GW. 


Special Honors 


Special Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of the graduating 
class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field on recommenda- 
tion of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the following 
requirements: 

1. Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty member 
representing the major department or field not later than the beginning of the 
senior year. 

2. Such other conditions as may be set at the time the candidacy is approved 
must be met. 

3. At least one-half of the courses required for the degree must have been 
completed at GW. 

4. The specific requirement of the college or school in which the student is 
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registered must be fulfilled as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences or the Elliott School of International Affairs—grades of A or B in 50 percent 
of the courses taken at GW; (b) the School of Engineering and Applied Science, 
the School of Education and Human Development, or the School of Business and 
Public Management—a grade-point average of at least 3.0 on all course work 
taken at GW. 

Special honors awards may not necessarily appear on diplomas. 


The Library 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of using the Univer- 
sity’s Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to 
browse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester must be 
presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

Theloan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates is subject to 
recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must be 
used in the reserve reading room when the library is open, except that they may 
be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of grades are 
withheld until a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed books re- 
turned and any fines paid. 

All students using the University's Gelman Library are expected to be familiar 
with its detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service desks. 


Right to Dismiss Students 


Theright is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from the 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the student or 
the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


Right to Change Rules 


l'he University and its college, schools, and divisions reserve the right to modify 
or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force 
Whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


Right to Make Changes in Programs 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional 
policies governing access to and release of student education records maintained 
by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The University 
complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions must 


l. afford students access to education records directly related to them; 

. 2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 

3. receive students' written consent before releasing information from their 
education records to persons outside the University, except as provided by the 
Act and except for directory information as indicated below (information may be 
furnished to a student's parents without such written consent only upon certi- 
fication of the student's financial dependency); and 

4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
Student's record, notifying the student of this action. 


The University will release the following directory information upon request: 
name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next of kin; 
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dates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study; 
credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in organiza- 
tions and activities chartered or otherwise established by the University (includ- 
ing intercollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of members of athletic 
teams. A student who does not wish such directory information released must 
file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar at the beginning of 
each semester or session of enrollment. 

Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of student 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


Property Responsibility 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
Found Office is maintained on campus in the Security Office. 


University Policy on Drugs 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 
academic community should know that administrative action, which may in- 
clude dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or 
suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect the 
interests of the University and the rights of others. 


* 


STUDENT SERVICES 


Office of the Dean of Students 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for 
students, administers the nonacademic student disciplinary system and student 
grievance procedures, and assists in nonacademic program development. Staff 
members are well informed on University policies and the various student 
services provided on campus, enabling them to provide referrals and answers to 
many questions concerning general student life. Personal letters of recommenda- 
tion for students applying to graduate and professional schools can be obtained 
from this office. The Office of the Dean of Students oversees many of the student 
services listed below, including Housing and Residence Life, the Student Health 
Service, the Counseling Center, Disabled Student Services, International Stu- 
dent Services, the Multicultural Student Services Center, the Office of Campus 
Life, and the Career and Cooperative Education Center. 


Housing and Residence Life 


Complete information concerning the University's residence halls is available 
from the Director of I Iousing and Residence Life, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The student 
will receive, with the notification of acceptance, University residence hall infor- 
mation, an application for residence hall space or apartment accommodation, 
and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The application for residence 
hall space or apartment accommodation must be accompanied by a $300 nonre- 
fundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited toward the first semester's 
room or apartment charge. 

Rooms and apartments are leased for the academic year, and lease payment 
must be made in early June for the fall semester, unless the student elects the 10- 
month payment plan. Please check with Student Accounts for the 10-month 
payment plan. 

Residence hall space and apartment accommodations are not generally avail- 
able to graduate students. 

Prices per person for the academic year 1991—92 are scheduled to range from 
$3,580 to $4,150 in the regular residence halls and from $3,880 to $4,470 in the 
apartment residence halls. 


Food Service 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to choose one of the following 
ood service plans: the any 14 meals per week plan, tentatively set at $2,610 for 
the academic year, or the any 10 meals per week plan, tentatively set at $2,460 for 
the academic year. Participation in the food service plans is optional for junior, 
Senior, and graduate students. Food service payment does not cover University 
Intersession or vacation periods. All meal cards admit bearer to the dining room 
in Thurston Hall and to the second-floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck 
Marvin Center. A small percentage of the meal card may also be used on a cash 

asis in the Marvin Center first-floor cafeteria, George's, and the Courtyard Cafe 
at Mitchell Hall. 

Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrangements 
With the GW Housing and Residence Life Office regarding the B'nai B'rith Hillel 
Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 
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Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located in the Ambulatory 
Care Center, ground floor. 

The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and physician 
assistants who are capable of addressing most of students’ medical problems. 
Visits may be arranged by appointment or, during certain hours, secured on a 
walk-in basis. Many routine lab tests may be performed in the Health Service lab 
at cost; allergy shots, immunizations, and various lab tests are done at little or no 
charge. Psychiatric evaluation, crisis intervention, and short-term therapy are 
available by appointment. 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 
Hospital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus pro- 
grams and the Continuing Engineering Education Program are not eligible. The 
bills incurred from all services rendered outside of the Student Health Service 
(for example, x-ray work, laboratory work, and office visits to private physicians) 
are the responsibility of the student. 


Health and Accident Insurance 


The University has arranged for and endorsed group health and accident insur- 
ance, on an elective basis, for all students. Interested students should contact the 
Student Health Service or Office of the Dean of Students. 


Counseling Center 


The Counseling Center was established to help students resolve personal, social, 
career, and study problems that can interfere with their educational goals. 
Services include (1) short-term individual counseling, art therapy, crisis inter- 
vention, and referral services for personal problems (e.g., academic pressures, 
relationship or family difficulties); (2) group counseling for personal problems; 
(3) educational/vocational counseling and testing; (4) workshops designed to 
address academic or personal development (e.g., test-taking strategies, study 
skills, communication skills, stress management); (5) consultation with faculty, 
staff, and student groups about their special needs in designing programs to 
improve the campus environment. 

The Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, GW admissions tests, and 
special assessments for business and industry. Career counseling and referral 
services are available to GW fac ulty, staff, alumni, and individuals from the 
greater Washington community. 


Disabled students are asked to call ahead so that arrangements can be made to 
adapt services or to meet at an accessible site. 


The Reading Center 


The Reading Center offers individual assessment and programming services for 


the preschool through adult years, emphasizing improvement in all areas of 
literacy development. 


The Speech and Hearing Center 


The Speech and Hearing Center provides diagnosis and treatment of a wide range 
of speech, language, and hearing disorders. These include developmental im- 
pairments of articulation and language, stuttering, voice disorders, and speech 
and language impairments resulting from neurological damage. Services are 
available for persons wishing to modify a regional dialect or foreign accent. 
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Evaluation and aural rehabilitation are also provided for hearing-impaired indi- 
viduals. The Speech and Hearing Center operates in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Speech and Hearing 


The Writing Center 


The Writing Center provides writing instruction to GW students at all levels of 
experience and expertise. Students are assisted in identifying writing problems 
and learning how best to express ideas. Trained tutors (undergraduate peer 
tutors, graduate students, and the director and other members of the faculty) 
work with students individually on areas of specific need or interest. Tutors 
provide assistance in such areas as organizing a mass of information efficiently 
and clearly, using correct grammar and punctuation, getting started on a writing 
project, developing a thesis, providing evidence in support of an argument, and 
presenting the findings of an experiment or the solution to a research problem. 


Computer Information and Resource Center 


The Computer Information Resource Center (CIRC) provides computer facilities, 
technical assistance, and information on the use of computers and computer 
networks. CIRC supports IBM—PC, Apple Macintosh, and IBM mainframe com- 
puters. The CIRC computer laboratories are open seven days a week: 24 hours a 
day during the academic year and all day and eveningat all other times. CIRC also 
maintains computer classrooms on campus; students generally have access to 
these rooms when classes are not in session. 

_ In cooperation with the Gelman Library, GW Television, and Telecommunica- 
tions Services, CIRC publishes a periodic newsletter on computing issues. CIRC 
Blves seminars and offers technical advice to faculty and students regarding use 
of the IBM mainframe, IBM personal computers, Apple Macintosh personal 
computers, and the GW Data Network. Students and faculty may receive assis- 
tance from CIRC for microcomputer selection and acquisition. CIRC administers 
and can make recommendations on various discount-purchase programs for 
microcomputer equipment. 

Any University student may have access to the computer facilities for individ- 
ual research, class projects, and thesis or dissertation study. 


Career and Cooperative Education Center 


The Career and Cooperative Education Center provides career planning and job- 
seeking assistance as well as a cooperative education program to students and 
alumni. Services include full-time and part-time job listings; career consulting; 
Workshops (e.g., organizing job searches, resume and letter writing, effective 
interviewing); a resource library of career field and employer literature; on- 
campus interviews for students within one year of graduation; a resume referral 
Service; resume critiques; a call-in job listings service; and a credentials service 
that supports employment and graduate/professional school applications. Coop- 
erative education integrates academic study with related professional work 
experience. Students apply the theory learned in the classroom to work settings 
directly related to their career interests. Cooperative education offers an educa- 
tional strategy whereby students engage in the campus classroom and the world- 
of-work “laboratory,” alternating their academic programs with sustained pe- 
riods of study-related, employer-paid work. 


International Services Office 


International students, scholars, faculty, and staff are provided assistance 
through the International Services Office. The staff offers advising and counsel- 
ing for a variety of personal problems, including cultural adjustment, living 
conditions, budgets, academic concerns, and financial aid; immigration assis- 
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tance and information on government requirements and regulations specific to 
the international community; and orientation programs to help with adjustment 
to living and studying in the United States 


Disabled Student Services 


The Disabled Student Services office works to assure that the special services 
necessary for disabled students to participate fully in their academic programs 
and the extracurricular life of the campus are provided for them through Univer- 
sity or community resources. 


Multicultural Student Services Center 


The Multicultural Student Services Center provides academic, co-curricular, 
and personal support services for all GW minority students to enhance minority 
student life at GW. Through the Center, minority students receive orientation to 
the various University resources, and are made aware of the many cultural 
activities and programs that exist on campus and in the greater metropolitan 
area. The Center provides professional and peer counseling, course advising, 
tutorial services, and campus and community mentoring programs. The staff is 
available to address students' academic and personal concerns. 

In addition, the Center enhances the quality of ethnic minority student life 
through the sponsoring of co-curricular activities, leadership training, and a 
periodic newsletter. The Center houses a resource center with computers for 
student use, reference books and instructional materials, a test file, and an 
information center. The Multicultural Student Services Center oversees the 
Educational Opportunity Program and various preparatory and precollege 
programs. 


Educational Opportunity Program 


The Educational Opportunity Program (EOP), a component of the Multicultural 
Student Services Center, provides selected District of Columbia students with 
financial aid, academic support services, and personal advising to assist them in 
pursuing undergraduate work at George Washington University. The EOP staff 
coordinates a precollege program as well as educational and cultural activities to 
promote the success and enhance the experience of program participants. 
The EOP staff administers the High School College Internship Program (HI/ 
SCIP), which enrolls highly motivated District of Columbia high school seniors. 
Participants enroll at GW as nondegree candidates, taking a maximum of 6 credit 
hours per semester in addition to their high school curriculum. Application to 
the HI/SCIP program is made through the student's high school guidance office. 
Counseling and advising is provided by the staff, and HI/SCIP students have 
access to all of the academic support services available to EOP participants. 


Office of Campus Life 


The Office of Campus Life offers programs, services, and facilities that provide 
opportunities for personal, professional, social, and cultural development. The 
Office of Campus Life includes the Campus Activities Office, Cloyd Heck Marvin 
Center, and New Student Programs and Services. Staff members assist individual 
students, campus organizations, and the University community with event plan- 
ning, program coordination, and participation in special projects. The staff can 
also help in interpreting University policies and procedures that affect campus 
activities. Additional information about the services offered by the Office of 
Campus Life, and about the various student organizations and committees, can 
be obtained from the Student Handbook. 
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Campus Activities Office 


The Campus Activities Office provides administrative support to the University 
Program Board and other groups planning major events. Other services include 
advisement of campus organizations (including fraternities and sororities), regis- 
tration of student organizations, leadership training, and planning and coordina- 
tion of major campus events. 

Program Board—The Program Board, composed chiefly of elected and 
appointed students, has the primary responsibility of allocating resources for 
student programming on campus. In addition, the Program Board provides fund- 
ing for activities presented by various campus organizations and encourages 
student participation in program planning through involvement in committees 
on the arts, concerts, festivals, films, parties, political affairs, and public 
relations. 

Student Government—The George Washington University Student Associa- 
tion is comprised of all full-time and part-time undergraduate and graduate 
Students who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected 
and appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests of stu- 
dents at the University. The Student Association provides various services for 
Students, such as academic evaluations, test and syllabus files, and the Student 
Advocate Service. 

Student involvement in the governance of the University is also possible 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate committees, 
advisory councils of the schools and colleges, selected committees of the Board 
of Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Association, the 
Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. This in- 
volvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students and 
to the University community as a whole. 

Student Organizations—Students are encouraged to become involved with 
existing student organizations or to initiate their own. There are approximately 
200 registered organizations on campus, covering a broad spectrum of interests, 
including academic, professional, international, cultural, political, service, 
Sports, hobbies, recreational, religious, and meditative groups as well as social 
fraternities and sororities. 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Marvin Center is the GW campus community center. The Marvin Center 
Offers programs, services, and facilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni, and 
University guests. The Center's wide range of facilities includes five dining 
locations, lounges, recreational facilities, a theatre, study rooms, conference and 
meeting rooms, the Off-Campus Housing Resource Center, the Information Cen- 
ter, and a typing/microcomputer center. The Marvin Center provides facilities for 
programs conducted by the University Program Board, by the academic depart- 
ments that include the performing arts, and by other University organizations. 


The Marvin Center Governing Board, which oversees the Center's policies, is a 
Tepresentative body composed of students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The Board 
works closely with the Center's staff in the review and development of policies, 
guidelines, and procedures that direct the operation of the Center 


Religious Life 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
Students and encourages them to participate in the religious organizations of 
their own choice. Several religious bodies sponsor various groups and form a link 
between the University and the religious community. The advisors of the reli- 
Blous organizations are available for counseling. Religious services and special 
Observances are also provided for the University community as announced. 
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Major Program Events 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallerv in Lisner Auditorium 
and in the Colonnade art gallery of the Marvin Center. Student art exhibits are 
presented each semester. 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts featur- 
ing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. Other concerts are 
held regularly in the Marvin Center, Lisner Auditorium, and the Smith Center. 

Dance—The GW Dance Company presents major concerts, informal studio 
performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lecture~dem- 
onstrations. Students may audition to become company members and have the 
opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technical 
aspects of dance productions. 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra—The University Glee Club, Jazz Band, 
and Orchestra are available to students either as credit courses or as cocurricular 
activities. All of these organizations present major performances to the Uni- 
versity community several times a year, including regular winter and spring 
concerts. 

International Programs—The International Student Society presents an an- 
nual international dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and inter- 
national restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and speakers on 
international topics. 

Program Board—The University Program Board, through its various commit- 
tees and in cooperation with other campus groups, regularly sponsors films, 
lectures, concerts, social activities, and special events. 

Theatre—The University Theatre produces four or five major plays and musi- 
cals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts Marvin 
Theatre. Additional works, including original and experimental plays, are pro- 
duced in a more intimate studio theatre. Students can participate in all aspects of 


theatre and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for some of 
their production work. 


Department of Athletics and Recreation 


The Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers many 
facilities for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, and badmin- 
ton; a jogging track; a swimming pool; wrestling, gymnastic, and weight rooms; 
handball and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers. Based in the Smith Center, 
the Department of Athletics and Recreation offers a broad program of intramural 
and recreational activities designed to accommodate various levels of skill, 
experience, and interest. 

The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association and 
the Atlantic Ten Conference. Its women’s and men’s intercollegiate varsity teams 
compete against major universities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Sea- 
board in such sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, wrestling, crew, 


swimming and diving, water polo, badminton, volleyball, and gymnastics. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Secondary Fields of Study 


A program of secondary fields of study has been established within the Univer- 
sity to provide opportunities for formal interschool study. Students must be 
enrolled in a degree program and must be in good academic standing to be 
eligible to take a secondary field in another school. The secondary fields consist 
of 12 to 18 hours of prescribed courses, depending on the field, with s holarship 
requirements determined by the school offering the field. Upon satisfactory 
completion of all requirements, the title of the secondary field of study and the 
courses taken in support of the field are entered on the student's transcript. For 
further information, see the brochure “Secondary Fields of Study” available in 
the offices of the deans or from the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


University Honors Program 


The University began an undergraduate honors program in the spring 1990 
semester, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Elliott School of Inter- 
national Affairs, and the School of Business and Public Management participate 
in the University Honors Program. Through the office of the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, the program offers a University Symposium for the entire 
University community and honors courses and special events for students in the 
program. Honors courses are listed under Courses of Instruction. 

Students must apply for admission to the University Honors Program. Gener- 
ally, entering freshmen will have high SAT scores and be at or near the top of their 
high school classes. Applications from other promising students of unusual 
talent will be seriously considered. Students may apply for entrance to the 
Program as sophomores. 

To remain in the program and to graduate with recognition from the program, 
Students must meet specific grade-point average requirements that increase in 
Successive years. 


Honor Societies 


Honor societies that maintain active chapters at George Washington University 
include Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi as well as those specific to given academic 
fields, such as Alpha Epsilon Delta, Beta Alpha Psi, Beta Gamma Sigma, Delta 
Phi Alpha, Eta Kappa Nu, Omicron Delta Epsilon, Omega Rho, Pi Alpha Alpha, 
Pi Sigma Alpha, Pi Tau Sigma, Psi Chi, Sigma Delta Pi, and Tau Beta Pi. The 
freshman honor sociaty Phi Eta Sigma is open to qualified students in all under- 
graduate programs. 


Study Abroad Programs 


Study abroad programs for the academic year are currently available in England, 
France, Germany, Japan, China, and Peru. Students who wish to study in coun- 
tries not mentioned here should check with the office of the dean of their school 
or the Study Abroad Office in the Elliott School of International Affairs. Credits 
earned with acceptable grades are transferable toward the appropriate degree at 
George Washington University, provided there is no duplication of work done 
previously. All programs of study abroad must be approved on the required forms 
y the appropriate faculty and administrative personnel before departure. 
Study abroad is available at varying locations during the summer. Informa- 
tion on summer programs abroad is available in the GW Summer Sessions 
Announcement. 
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ROTC 


See Naval Science under Courses of Instruction for the NROTC program at George 
Washington University. 

George Washington University students may enroll through the Consortium in 
the Army ROTC program offered at Georgetown University, the AFROTC pro- 
gram at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at Howard 
University. Those interested should contact the ROTC enrollment officer at one 
of these universities. Limited credit for such courses (primarily advanced ROTC) 
may be assigned for electives to meet degree requirements at George Washington 
University; prior approval is required by the dean of the school in which the 
student is enrolled. 


* 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Dean R.W. Kenny 
Associate Deans D.W. McAleavey, N.K. Khatcheressian, C.J. Deering 
Director of Academic Advising B.P. Selinsky 


Introduction 


Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College, the college of liberal arts and 
sciences of George Washington University, has been the cornerstone of a dynamic 
campus community in the heart of the nation's capital. With fine facilities and a 
full-time faculty of about 300, the College offers its 3,500 students the advantages 
of a small liberal arts institution as well as opportunities for professional and pre- 
professional education in many fields and for internships and employment in a 
stimulating urban environment. The College's students come from all 50 states 
and from about 100 foreign countries. 

The rich and diverse liberal arts and sciences curriculum is designed to 
strengthen the student's ability to communicate, to reason, and to understand 
the social and physical environment. This purpose is accomplished through the 
study of various disciplines—the humanities, the social sciences, and the mathe- 
matical and natural sciences. With this foundation, Columbian College graduates 
are well prepared for a wide range of jobs or for more specialized professional and 
graduate education. The College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music. Students may elect one of 
more than 50 departmental majors, or they may elect double majors, inter- 
disciplinary majors, or individualized degree programs. Special curricular guid- 
ance is given to students planning to apply to a medical or law school. 


Entrance Requirements 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
studies contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, showing at least 15 units. A unit represents a year's study in a secondary 
school subject, including in the aggregate not less than 120 sixty-minute periods, 
or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. The program must include four 
years of English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which 
must be American history; and one year of college-preparatory mathematics 
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beyond introductory algebra. Typically, at least a B average or equivalent is 
required. 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
lege work. 

3. Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement Tests in 
English composition and mathematics and on either the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
or the American College Testing battery. 

4. Admission to the Bachelor of Music curriculum requires, in addition to the 
above, a performance audition (a tape is acceptable) and/or music testing. 


It is recommended that the College Board examinations be taken in December 
or January. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrange- 
ments for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with 
the College Board Admissions Testing Program, CN 6200, Princeton, N.J. 
08541-6200, not less than one month before the date of the tests. In applying for 
the test, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent to the Office of 
Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The applicant 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from 
the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recommended that 
the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 

The Dean's Council will consider the adequacy of the qualifications of an 
applicant who, because of unusual circumstances, does not present all of the 
formal requirements stated here. The Council may prescribe appropriate scho- 
lastic aptitude tests. Students admitted with deficiencies in secondary school 
units will be required to begin removing such deficiencies within the first year, 

y appropriate courses or examinations. 


Admission With Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally ac- 
credited colleges and universities and from oth- "ivisions of this University are 
as follows. 

Applicants who have accumulated at least 30 credit hours (or the equivalent) 
of academic credit at another regionally accredited college or university may be 
admitted to Columbian College as transfer students with advanced standing. 

hose who have achieved a grade-point average of at least 2.5 on a 4.0 scale in 
previous college work will be given preference for admission. Applicants who 

ave completed fewer than 30 credit hours of acceptable credit must meet the 
entrance requirements for freshmen. 

Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
the student received a grade of C or above, provided that such courses are 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in Columbian 
College. No more than 9 credit hours of professional (engineering, education, 

usiness) courses completed at another institution will be assigned toward a 
degree in Columbian College. In the case of course work completed at a two-year 
College, no more than 66 credit hours of credit may be applied as advanced 
standing toward a degree in Columbian College. 

Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the course may 
Satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D will not, 

Owever, be assigned as advanced standing. 

Columbian College reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in 
Part or to accept credit provisionally. 

[ It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript from each 
wnstitution formerly attended sent directly to the Office of Admissions, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

F Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University into a 

®gree program in Columbian College must submit to the Office of Admissions a 
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formal application for transfer and must be in good academic standing with a 
cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or above at the time of transfer. A maxi- 
mum of 45 credit hours earned as a nondegree student in the Division of 
Continuing Education may be applied toward a degree in Columbian College 

All transfer students must satisfy the residence and course requirements for 
degrees awarded by Columbian College. 


Regulations 


See Admissions; Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. 
8 8 


Advisory System 


Students have the responsibility for determining their schedules and meeting 
degree requirements. Because faculty and staff advisors can help students learn 
to make well-informed choices, students are required to meet with an advisor 
prior to registering each semester and are encouraged to keep in close touch with 
their advisors. Students who have not yet declared a major receive academic 
advising in the Columbian College Student Services office; students who have 
declared their majors receive advice from their departments or from their inter- 
departmental committees. 

In addition to the academic advising provided by the faculty and the College's 
professional staff, the peer advising system allows students to consult with peer 
advisors who have been specially trained to help students make informed 
choices as they construct their schedules each semester. A directory of peer 
advisors is available from the Student Services office 

Personal counseling is available through the office of the Dean of Students, the 
Counseling Center, the Multicultural Student Services Center, the International 
Services office, and elsewhere. 

Students having academic difficulty, especially freshmen and sophomores 
taking lower-level courses who receive mid-semester warnings from their pro- 
fessors, should immediately consult with their professor or advisor in order to 
develop a plan for overcoming their problem. The Writing Center in the English 
Department and the Math Lab in the Mathematics Department both offer walk-in 
and by-appointment assistance; peer tutors are available through the Dean of 
Students office; study skills workshops are provided by the Counseling Center. 


Scholarship Requirements 
Academic Work Load 


To encourage academic performance of high quality, the College limits the 
student's work load. 

A full-time student not on probation may take a course load of as much as 17 
credit hours. The amount of work taken by a student on probation will be limited 
by the Dean's Council. 

A full-time student who, during the immediately preceding semester, has 
received no grades below B — and has earned grades of A or A — in three courses 
totaling at least 9 credit hours may take 18 or 19 hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during à 
semester must immediately report that fact to the dean so that the academic 
program may be adjusted, if necessary. A student employed 20 or more hours per 
week should not attempt more than 10 credit hours per semester or 4 credit hours 
per summer session. 


Attendance 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the course in which registered, 
and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before provision is 
made for the student to make up work missed. 
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Classification of Students 


A student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 credit hours, a junior 
upon completion of 60 credit hours, and à senior upon completion of 90 credit 
hours. 

An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a bachelor's degree 
(normally because the student already holds one) but who wishes for valid 
academic reason to take a limited program for a limited time. 


Leave of Absence and Continuous Enrollment 


Students in Columbian College who wish to interrupt their studies must apply to 
the dean for either Continuous Enrollment or Leave of Absence (see University 
Regulations). If approved, either form of inactive status assures the student that, 
for at least one semester, re-entrance to the College may take place under regula- 
tions prevailing at the time of last registration. A student may re-apply for a 
second semester of either type of leave, but ordinarily such leave is only available 
for one calendar year. After two semesters of inactive status, the student is 
expected to resume active study toward a degree. 

All study toward a degree program at any other college or university, in this 
Country or abroad, undertaken by a continuing student must be approved by the 
dean in advance. 


Academic Standing 


À student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in good 
standing. 

The following rules governing probation and suspension are applicable as 
Stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 credit hours or more) 
during the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled for less than 12 credit hours 
during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the summer 
sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their cumulative 
record, a “semester” being considered a time interval in which at least 12 credit 
hours have accrued. 

Probation—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 
(but 1.0 or more) after attempting a minimum of 24 credit hours will be placed 
on probation. The course load of a student on probation shall be no more than 13 
credit hours. Probation will be removed if, after a first or second semester on 
probation, the student's grade-point average is raised to 2.0 or more. A student 
still on probation after two semesters (or 24 credit hours attempted) ordinarily 
vira be suspended but may be continued on probation by the Dean's Council (see 

elow). 
Suspension—The following circumstances constitute grounds for suspension: 
(1)a cumulative grade-point average below 1.0 after attempting a minimum of 24 
credit hours, and (2) failure to attain a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 
Or more after two successive semesters (or 24 credit hours attempted) on proba- 
tion. The Dean's Council may continue a student on probation (in lieu of suspen- 
Sion) if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during the probationary period 
and/or sufficient evidence of academic promise, by way of a statement of 
appeal, is offered by the student. 

e minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring semes- 
ter. Fina] dates for applying for readmission are the same as those governing 
undergraduate admission (see Admissions). A suspended student seeking read- 
mission must submit evidence to the Dean's Council of conduct during absence 
from the University that indicates that the student will profit from readmission. 
A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 

Semester Warning—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less 
than 2.0 after attempting a minimum of 12 credit hours will be issued a warning 
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notice at the end of the semester by the Office of the Dean and shall be strongly 
advised to take corrective measures (e.g., limitation of course load to no more 
than 13 credit hours). 

Mid-semester Warning—When, at the end of the eighth week of each semester, 
instructors file in the Office of the Dean the names of freshman and sophomore 
students who are doing unsatisfactory work, a notice of warning is sent to the 
student and a copy filed with the appropriate advisor. A warning constitutes 
notice to the student to consult the instructor and advisor at the earliest 
opportunity. 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of procedures 
established by the Registrar. Failure to follow these procedures when dropping a 
course may result in a failing grade. The deadline for adding a course during the 
regular fall or spring semester is the end of the second week of classes. 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of the 
eighth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. A course dropped during 
the first four weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript. A course 
dropped after the fourth week but before the end of the eighth week will be 
assigned the grade of W (authorized withdrawal). 

The deadline for complete withdrawal from a student's entire program of 
courses without academic penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes. 

After the deadlines, program changes are not possible unless the student 
presents a petition to the Dean's Council and receives permission. 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of I (Incomplete) may be assigned are de- 
scribed under Regulations. 

Changing an Incomplete—Incomplete work must be completed no later than 
the last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately 
following the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. 
When work for the course is completed, the grade earned will be indicated in the 
form of I/ followed by the grade. The indication of I/ cannot be removed from the 
transcript. A grade of I that is not changed within this period automatically 
becomes an I/F, In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an 
instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean or the appropriate commit- 
tee for additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such 
petitions should be submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be 
changed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent else- 
where. 


Dean's List 


The name of any student who takes 15 credit hours or more of graded course work 
in any one semester and attains a semester grade-point average of 3.5 or more 
with no grades below B— will be placed on the Dean's List for that semester. A 
course taken on a Pass/No Pass basis beyond the 15-hour minimum of other 
courses does not affect the student's eligibility for the Dean's List, nor are the 
credit hours of such a course computed in the above figures. A grade of No Pass, 
however, disqualifies the student from the Dean's List. 
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The Bachelor's Degrees 


Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music. 

In cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, a seven-year 
curriculum leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine is offered. 

For teacher preparation courses for Columbian College students, see the 
School of Education and Human Development. 


The Standard 120-Credit-Hour Program 


One hundred twenty hours of course work must be passed and a grade-point 
average of at least 2.0 achieved in courses graded on a 4.0 scale. General curricu- 
lum, major, and other requirements described below must be met. 

Each student must declare a major, usually in the sophomore year. A student 
may change the major with the consent of the dean and of the department or 
committee concerned; the student must meet the requirements for the new major 
in effect at the time the change is approved. At least 60 hours of course work must 
be taken outside the major-field department or major program. (This does not 
apply to the Bachelor of Arts curriculum in dance nor to the 129-hour Bachelor of 
Music curriculum.) 

See Scholarship Requirements under University Regulations for an explana- 
tion of how the grade-point average is computed. See Scholarship Performance in 
the Major, below, for requirements applicable specifically to major programs. 

All students, including those transferring from other institutions or from 
another school or division of this University, with major requirements wholly or 


substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian College 
stated below. 


The 90-Credit-Hour Program 


The 90-credit-hour degree program is designed for the exceptionally able stu- 
dent. This program, which leads to the regular Columbian College degrees, 
makes it possible to graduate in three normal academic years with a total of 90 
credit hours of credit instead of the standard 120. Students in this program must 
Complete all of the requirements for the three-year degree in the semester in 
Which the 90th credit hour is achieved. 

e requirements for this program are (1) 90 credit hours of credit earned in 
college courses (that is, the 90-hour requirement may not be reduced by credit 
earned through examinations); (2) completion of the chosen major-field program 
and general curricular requirements; (3) grades of A or A— in at least 45 credit 

Ours of course work and no grades below C — ; (4) at least 60 credit hours of credit 
earned in 100-level courses: and (5) recommendation of the major department or 
Program. 

To be eligible for this program, the student must show evidence of exceptional 
academic ability by college record, performance in college courses, and other 
appropriate information. 

An interested student should make application directly to the major-field 

epartmental chairman or program director as soon as possible, preferably by the 
end of the first year of study. The student's academic record to that point will, of 
Course, provide a useful criterion of eligibility. 

A transfer Student may qualify for graduation under the 90-hour program if he 
er She completes at least 60 credit hours of the approved 90-hour program in 
Columbian College, earns grades of A or A — in no less than 45 credit hours of 
Such course work at this University, and has no grades below C- . 
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A student who fails to maintain the required academic performance while 
studying toward the 90-hour degree program simply continues for the standard 
120-hour degree. 


Residence 


For the Standard 120-Credit-Hour Program—Students must complete 45 of 
their final 60 hours toward their degrees in the College. (Students approved for 
study abroad, however, must complete 45 of their final 75 hours in the College.) 
Except in special circumstances, and then only with the approval of the Dean, at 
least 9 of the final 15 hours must be completed in residence. 

Courses applicable to the degree taken while registered in any division of The 
George Washington University in the semester immediately prior to admission to 
degree candidacy in Columbian College are counted as courses in residence. 

For the 90-Credit-Hour Program—The last 60 credit hours, including at least 
12 hours in the major field, must be completed in residence in Columbian 
College. 

Summer Work—Summer work in residence may be counted toward all Colum- 
bian College degrees. 


Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


A candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 
must (1) complete the entrance requirements for the Doctor of Medicine degree in 
the George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences; (2) 
complete the general Columbian College course requirements; (3) earn 90 credit 
hours in the liberal arts, including a minimum of 30 in 100-level courses in 
Columbian College; (4) obtain the approval of the Dean of Columbian College at 
the time of entering the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; (5) obtain the 
recommendation of the Dean for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center at the 
completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of the Doctor of Medicine 
program, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred (profes- 
sional credit courses taken at another institution do not count toward the com- 
bined degrees); (6) maintain throughout the entire course the scholarship level 
required for graduation. 


Second Bachelor's Degree 


Columbian College graduates who wish to receive a second bachelor's degree 
must satisfy the general College requirements and the requirements of their new 
major and degree and must complete 30 hours in residence in Columbian 
College. Students with undergraduate degrees from other institutions or from 
other divisions of the University, if admitted to the College, must meet the same 
set of requirements. 


Placement, Waiver, and Credit Examinations 
Preliminary Placement Examinations 


Many departments in Columbian College, including English, mathematics, and 
all foreign languages, require students to take placement tests to determine level 
of proficiency or eligibility for specified courses. The student is placed in an 
appropriate course on the basis of these tests. There is no charge to the student for 
placement tests, and no credit (advanced standing) is awarded for courses 
bypassed or waived as a result of these tests. 

English—Students whose scores on either the Test of Standard Written English 
or on the English Composition Achievement Test suggest that they will benefit 
from more intensive training in compositional skills may be assigned to Engl 9 of 
may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill 
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before placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores indicate superior 
competence will be allowed to waive the Engl 10 requirement. 

English as a Foreign Language—see Admissions. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 
take a placement examination in one of the following: Chinese, French, German, 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Latin, Portuguese, Russian, or Spanish. 
Upon completion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate 
course. 

Mathematics—New students who wish to register in Math 30, 31, or 41 are 
required, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra and 
trigonometry; those wishing to register in Math 51 are required, prior to registra- 
tion, to take a placement examination in algebra. 


Earning Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum of 30 credit 
hours of credit may be assigned for any combination of the following: 

College Board Advanced Placement Tests—See Admissions. Credit may be 
granted for college-level courses taken in an approved secondary school if sub- 
Stantiated by satisfac tory performance on the Advanced Placement Tests. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions. 
Prior to matriculation, credit may be assigned for CLEP General Examinations 
passed at the 50th percentile or above. Credit may be assigned for any CLEP 
Subject Examinations passed at the level recommended in the College Board 
model policy. The General Examination in English composition and a few 
Subject Examinations are unacceptable for credit. After matriculation, credit for 
CLEP Subject Examinations will not be assigned without special authorization 
by the Columbian College department governing the subject involved. 

Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any department 
of Columbian College to offer a special examination covering the subject matter of 
any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, the 
9partment may choose to employ it.) The student must offer evidence of 
sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject matter. 
Departments reserve the right to deny such requests. Credit by special depart- 
mental examination is not permitted for the first two years of college-level 
Courses in a native language other than English. A student who has previously 
taken examinations to waive course requirements may not subsequently take 
examinations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or waiving a 
requirement) by special departmental examinations will depend on the depart- 
ment’s evaluation of the examination paper. These examinations will normally 
be of at least three hours' duration. A fee for each course examination is charged 
or preparation, administration, and grading of the examination. 


Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination 


Severa] departments in Columbian College, including English, history, and 
Sociology, offer periodic waiver examinations for introductory courses. Such 
examinations may be attempted at the option of the student; a fee is charged. 
Specific departments should be consulted for further details. Passing a waiver 
examination does not entitle a student to any credit toward the degree. 


General Curriculum Requirements 


All Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are 
B Yu to à general arts and sciences curriculum until they declare a major 
leld. Students should plan to satisfy most of their general curriculum require- 
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ments before they commit themselves to a specific major; most students select a 
major near the end of their sophomore year. General curriculum requirements are 
established by the College faculty as a whole and administered through its 
elected committees. Other curriculum requirements are administered bv the 
major-field departments or programs. (Bachelor of Music candidates are admit- 
ted directly into the departmental curriculum.) 

Students are obliged to demonstrate, either bv course work or through exam- 
ination, that they have attained an acceptable level of cultural literacy and 
intellectual competence and that they have acquired familiarity with the breadth 
and diversity of liberal learning. 

Students must satisfy these requirements in eight distinct areas and should 
begin to do so in their first semester, because these fundamental competences 
and areas of knowledge often form a basis for future course work. No course may 
be taken to fulfill requirements in more than one of the eight categories, even 
though some courses may be listed in more than one category. Students may 
satisfy all or part of a specific requirement either through course work or by 
examination. 

The eight categories of general curriculum requirements are listed below, 
along with specifically approved courses. Additional courses beyond those lis- 
ted in each category may be authorized from time to time by the Curriculum 
Committee. Please consult the Office of the Dean, Student Services, for a supple- 
mental list of appropriate courses prior to registration each semester. Unless 
otherwise specified, the indicated paired sequences of courses must be selected. 

1. Literacy—6 hours: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 13. Unless waived, the first 
semester of English composition must be taken in the freshman year. The second 
semester (Engl 11 or 13) must be taken no later than the second semester of the 
sophomore year. 

2. Quantitative and/or Logical Reasoning—6 hours chosen from one of the 
following combinations: Phil 45 and 121; Stat 51 or 53 or 91, and 105 or 129; Stat 
111-12 or 129-30; Math 9 and 10, 12 and 13, 30 and 31, 30 and 41, or 51—52; Phil 
45 and Math 120 or Stat 51 or 53 or 91; Honr 23-24. 

3. Conceptual Foundations and Development of Natural Science—9 hours 
chosen from the courses listed below, distributed so that 3 or 6 hours come from 
Group A and 3 or 6 hours come from Group B (the 6-hour group must be a paired 
sequence): Group A: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2: Geol 5 and either 2 or 105. 
Group B: Chem 3—4 or 11—12 or 17-18; Honr 33-34: Phys 1-2 with 5—6; Phys 9- 
10; Phys 21-22 with 5—6. 

4. Social and Behavioral Sciences—6 hours chosen from one of the following 
groups: two courses chosen from Anth 2, 3, and 4; Anth 2 and 150: Econ 11-12: 
Geog 1 and 2; Honr 43—44; PSc 1 and 2; PSc 3-4: Psyc 1 and 8; Soc 1 and 2. 

5. Creative and Performing Arts—3 hours chosen from the following: Art 21, 
23, or 41; Comm 171; Engl 81; Mus 3, 4, 8 or applied music courses in voice, a 
single instrument, or jazz performance (Mus 11—50, 57—60, 153); Phil 162: TrDa 
14, 45, 46, 50—65, or 130. 

6. Literature—6 hours chosen from one of the following combinations: Chin 
163—64; Chin 181—82; Clas 107 and 108; Engl 51—52; Engl 61—62; Engl 71—72; 
Fren 53 and 54; Ger 51—52; Ger 103—4; Ger 112 and 114; Honr 63—64; Japn 111- 
12; Rel 9—10; Slav 91—92; Span 53 and 54,55 and 56. (Additionally, students may 
satisfy this requirement by completing 6 hours of course work at the 100-level in 
a single foreign literary tradition taught in the foreign language.) 

7. Western Society and Civilization—6 hours chosen from one of the follow- 
ing combinations: AmCv 71—72; Art 31—32; Clas 71-72; Hist 39—40; Hist 71-72; 
Honr 71-72; Hmn 1-2, 4-5; Phil 51—52; Rel 1-2. 

8. Foreign Language or Culture—either option A or option B as follows. 

A. Foreign Language—A student must demonstrate competence beyond the 
elementary level in a language other than English taught at GW. A student 
offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a single foreign 
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language (that is, four years of study of that language) has satisfied this require- 
ment. A student who wishes to continue the same language studied in high 
school must take the language placement test. 

In order to satisfy this requirement, the student must demonstrate competence 
at the level of the following courses, by either course work or examination 
(courses in the Romance languages must be completed with a grade of C— or 
better): Chin 4 or 6; Clas 3 or 13 or 24; Fren 3; Ger 4 or 6; Ital 3; Japn 4; Kor 4; Port 3; 
Slav 4 or 6; Span 3. 

The student should be aware that in many instances foreign languages are 
required for the major or recommended as preparation for advanced work. The 
student should consult the advisor so that foreign language may be included, as 
appropriate, in the student's program. 

B. Foreign Culture—6 hours chosen from one of the seven categories listed 
below. Courses listed singly may be combined with other single courses within 
the same category. (1) East Asia—Art 120; Chin 161; Chin 163—64; Hist 196: 
Hmn 6; IAff 91; Japn 111-12; Rel 160. (2) Middle East—Anth 177; Geog 154; 
Hist 193; Hist 194; Rel 161. (3) Latin America—Anth 172; Geog 161; Hist 161; 
Hist 162; Hist 163; Hist 164; IAff 90; PSc 183. (4) Africa—Anth 178; Hist 116; 
IAff 93; PSc 180; PSc 181. (5) Russia/Soviet Union—Hist 145; Hist 146; Slav 71; 
Slav 91-92; Slav 161 -62. (6) South Asia—Hmn 6; Rel 157; Rel 158; Rel 159. 
(7) Western Europe—Hist 131—32; Hist 136; Hist 141 and 142; PSc 130. 


The Major 


In order to declare a major, all students must secure the advisor's signature on a 
proper form (obtainable in the Office of the Dean, Columbian College Student 
Services) and return the form to the Office of Columbian College. No student is 
Considered to have a major until this process is completed. Thereafter, the 
Student receives academic guidance from a faculty advisor in the major-field 
department. 

In most cases, filing of the approved declaration form assures the student of 
admission to the major declared; however, if space, equipment, or other require- 
ments compe] a department or major program to limit the number of students in 
that major, admission to the major may be on a selective or space-available basis. 

A change in degree candidacy within Columbian College (e.g., from Bachelor 
of Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the Dean. The degree 
requirements effective at the time the change is approved must be met. 


Major Fields 


All fields listed below may lead to the Bachelor of Arts degree; a Bachelor of 
Clence degree may be elected in those fields indicated by an asterisk. 


American Civilization Early Modern European Studies 
, Anthropology Economics 
Applied Mathematics English 
Art History “Environmental Studies 
Art History/Fine Arts Fine Arts 
i iology French Language and Literature 
Chemistry Geography 
inese Language and Literature *Geology 
assical Archaeology and Germanic Languages and 
„ Anthropology Literatures 
assical Archaeology and History 
lassics Journalism 
«7, assical Humanities Judaic Studies 
omputer and Information *Mathematics 
“ystems Music 
Criminal Justice Philosophy 
ance : 


*Physics 
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Political Communication Spanish-American Literature 
Political Science Spanish Language and Literature 
Program in the Liberal Arts Speech Communication 

Psychology Speech and Hearing Science 

Radio- Television "Statistics 

Religion "Statistics (Computer Science option) 
Russian Language and Literature Theatre 


Sociology 


Scholarship Performance in the Major 


Majors are defined in terms of credit hours, required courses, and the attainment 
of grades no lower than C — in the minimum required 100-level courses taken in 
the major field. If a student receives a grade of D in a 100-level course required in 
the major, the major department or program may permit the course to satisfy a 
curricular requirement even though it would not normally count toward the 
minimum number of hours required for the major. However, the department or 
program may instead require the student to repeat the course until a satisfactory 
grade (C — or better) is earned. (The department chair or program director must 
authorize such repetition in a memo to the Office of the Dean, Student Services, 
before the student may register a second time.) Once the student has completed 
the course with a satisfactory grade, credit hours earned the first time the course 
was taken will count toward the minimum number of hours required in the 
major. Credit earned for the repetition will not count toward the degree. The 
minimum specific requirements for majors are listed below the staff of instruc- 
tion of the department concerned. The chair of the department, or designated 
departmental advisor, should be consulted before registration concerning the 
student's program of courses; and the entire program, including electives, must 
be approved by the department. The student is also expected to consult the chair 
or advisor in all matters affecting the program of studies, such as changes, 
substitutions, or withdrawals, and especially concerning the student's progress 
in à course. 

Some majors require satisfactory completion of entry, proficiency, or conclud- 
ing examinations in addition to courses. 


Double Majors 


With the prior approval of the departments concerned, a student who completes 
the requirements of two major fields in Columbian College (for example, mathe- 
matics and physics, or English and French, or history and economics) may 
graduate with a double major. Such a student should consult with advisors in the 
two departments concerned and officially declare both majors on the appropriate 
form available in the dean's office. A major field in Columbian College cannot be 
combined with a major field offered by another degree-granting unit of the 
University. A student may pursue two majors at the same time, even though one 
is toward a B.A. and the other is toward a B.S. 


Interdisciplinary Programs 


Regular Interdisciplinary Programs—Programs include American Civiliza- 
tion, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeology and Clas- 
sics, Early Modern European Studies, Environmental Studies, Judaic Studies, 
and Political Communication. 

Special Interdisciplinary Programs—A student who finds no existing major oF 
program suited to individual educational goals may develop a special majof 
program, in consultation with appropriate departmental advisors. Final ap* 
proval of such a program rests with the Committee on Curriculum. Only pro- 
grams with valid and clearly defined academic goals will be approved, and each 
shall be designated by a title suggested by the student to the Committee on 
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Curriculum for approval. At least 45 credit hours of the approved program must 
be completed in Columbian College. Because of their broad scope, such inter- 
disciplinary majors may not be combined with a double major 

A student in an interdisciplinary program will be expected, during the second 
semester of the senior year, to take a comprehensive examination (either oral or 
written) in the interdisciplinary field, or to undertake a senior comprehensive 
thesis, at the discretion of the student's interdepartmental committee. 

Special Interdisciplinary Courses—Under the supervision of the Committee 
on Curriculum, new courses combining the methods and insights of several 
disciplines will be offered each semester. Interested students should consult the 
current Schedule of Classes, where such courses are numbered in the 700s. A 
student wishing to use any of these courses to satisfy the general curriculum 
requirements should consult the sponsoring department. 

Program in the Liberal Arts—Directed by the Curriculum Committee of Co- 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences, this program is designed to provide a 
Beneral education in the liberal arts, with or without another major, as the 
student chooses. It offers opportunity for achieving a substantial acquaintance 
with each of the three divisions of knowledge through a selection of courses that 
Cultivate a broad perspective in time and in national and/or cultural traditions. 

e committee appointed to advise students in the program consists of one 
representative each from the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural and 


mathematical sciences. For curriculum requirements, see Liberal Arts, under 
Courses of Instruction. 


Minors and Secondary Fields 


Minors 


Students who wish to familiarize themselves with a field outside their major 
May graduate with a minor in addition to the major. Not all Columbian College 
partments offer undergraduate minors; the requirements prescribed by those 
that do are listed under the department involved. A student interested in a minor 
should consult faculty advisors in the department concerned and declare both 
major and minor programs on the appropriate form available in the dean’s office. 
At least one-half of the course work required for a minor must be done in 
residence. Grades of C— or better must be earned in second-group courses, 
including such courses transferred as advanced standing from another institu- 
tion. Courses passed with a grade below C — may be used to fulfill a minor field 
Curricular requirement but may not be counted toward the total number of credit 
Ours required for the minor. 
| en taken by a student enrolled at the University in a school other than 
Columbian College, such minors are designated secondary fields. The same 
curricular and scholarship requirements apply to secondary fields as to minors. 
‘ors are available in the following fields: 


American Civilization Cross-Cultural Communication 
Applied Ethics Dance 
rchaeology Dance Education 
Art History Economics 
Art History/Fine Arts English 
iological] Anthropology Fine Arts 
a Ogy French Language and Literature 
Chany General Anthropology 
a emistry Geography 
vnese Language and Literature Geology 
assical Humanities German 
omputer and Information Systems History 


reative Writing Japanese Language and Literature 
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Journalism Russian Language and Literature 
Judaic Studies Sociocultural Anthropology 
Linguistics Sociology 

Mathematics Spanish Language and Literature 
Music Speech Communication 
Philosophy Speech and Hearing 

Physics Statistics 

Political Science Theater 

Psychology Women's Studies 

Religion Zoology 


Secondary Fields 


Just as students enrolled at the University but outside the College may pursue 
College minors as secondary fields, such study is permitted College students in 
other schools of the University. Secondary fields are available in the School of 
Education and Human Development in early childhood education, exercise and 
sport, human services, secondary education (preparation for certification), spe- 
cial education, and tourism studies; in the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science in computer science, electrical engineering, engineering analysis, opera- 
tions research, and engineering management; in the School of Business and 
Public Management, in business administration; and in the Elliott School of 
International Affairs, in international affairs. Interested students should consult 
with their academic advisors. 

Columbian College students are limited in the number of hours they may take 
in courses outside the College (so-called “professional credit” courses). Refer to 
the paragraph below. 


Other Academic Regulations 


Courses Outside Columbian College 


Courses in schools of the University other than Columbian College may be taken 
to fulfill curriculum requirements, with approval of the major department, 
subject to Columbian College rules governing allowable hours of professional 
credit. 

Except for students in Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps programs, no 
more than 9 credit hours of courses offered by the professional schools of the 
University may count toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. (No 
credit is allowed toward the degree for exercise and sport activities courses.) 
Students who have extraordinary reasons for exceeding the 9-hour limit must 
receive prior approval from the dean. In the case of those pursuing a secondary 
field, there is an 18-hour limit, and prior approval of the dean is not required. 

No more than 45 credit hours of courses completed by a student while in 
nondegree status in the Division of Continuing Education may be applied toward 
a degree in Columbian College. 

Naval Science—For information on naval science courses and the Naval Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps, see Naval Science, under Courses of Instruction: 


Service-Learning Program 

A maximum of 15 credit hours in Service-Learning Program courses may be 
credited toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. 

Earning an Additional Hour of Credit 


Normally, no deviation is permitted from the number of hours of credit given 
in parentheses after the title of each course. In exceptional circumstances, how* 
ever, and with the prior approval in writing of the instructor and the deam 
a student may register for and earn an additional hour of credit in certain 
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à significant amount of extra work as assigned and supervised by the instructor. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A junior or senior student in Columbian College who is in good standing may, 
with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one course a semester and 
receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass. No student will be allowed to take more 
than four pass/no pass courses under this regulation. The student may, however, 
also receive grades of P/NP in proseminars for certain majors and in other courses 
normally using such grades. A student must sign up for the pass/no pass option at 
registration. Under no circumstances may a student change from pass/no pass 
Status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of the drop period or the eighth 
week of class. Courses required for the College's general curriculum require- 
ments or in the student's major or minor field (including those courses required 
for the major that are offered by other departments) may not be taken on the pass; 
DO pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the second 
semester of enrollment in this University. 


Tutorial Study 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject 
matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to take tutorial study in 
residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in accordance with the 
rules of the appropriate department and with the approval of the dean. Credit 
under this plan is limited to the specific credit hours of credit designated for each 
Course in the list of courses of instruction. It assumes frequent and regular 
conferences between the student and instructor. 


Premedical Curriculum 


A premedical student who intends to work toward a bachelor's degree fulfills the 
general requirements of Columbian College stated above and may follow the 
major-field curricula of any Columbian College department. Each premedical 
Program must be approved by the premedical advisor. For admission to most 
medical schools, the student must have a minimum of 90 credit hours applicable 
toward a degree in an approved college of arts and sciences; the 90 hours must 
include 

Biology—8 credit hours, including laboratory. This may be either in general 
iology or zoology but may not include separately credited courses in botany. 

Chemistry—8 credit hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may include 
qualitative analysis), including laboratory, and 6—8 credit hours of organic 
chemistry, including laboratory 
Physics—8 credit hours, including laboratory 

s English—6 credit hours. This may be the usual introductory English composi- 
tion course or its equivalent. 

any medical schools have additional entrance requirements, among which 

are courses in biochemistry, embryology, histology, genetics, and mathematics. 
ven when such courses are not actually required, they are strongly recom- 
mended. With the exception of these specific requirements, applicants are urged 
to follow their personal interests in developing their premedical courses of study. 
A well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which an 
applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover subject 
matter in the medical program. Although well-qualified candidates are eligible 
or admission after completing the minimum 90-credit-hour requirement, the 
majority of applicants are found to be better prepared for the study of medicine 
after four years of college work. 
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Preparation for Law School 


A broad liberal education is the best undergraduate preparation for law school 
Columbian College, therefore, does not prescribe a prelegal curriculum. How- 
ever, through its Office of Student Services, Columbian College provides stu- 
dents with advice about academic preparation for law school 


* 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Acting Dean D. Gross 
Associate Dean J.E. Feir 


Introduction 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized in 1884 as the 
Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University. It was named in honor of 
William W. Corcoran, president of the Universitv's Board of Trustees from 1869 
to 1888. The school was among the first to accept women for degree candidacv in 
engineering. The organization and offerings of the school have changed several 
times over the years, but throughout most of its historv the program has been 
characterized by its emphasis on principles rather than technology. 

Through its four departments—Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engi- 
neering; Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; Engineering Manage- 
ment; Operations Research—the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
offers undergraduate study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science (Civil 
Engineering), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering), Bachelor of Science 
(Computer Science), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering), Bachelor of 
Science (Mechanical Engineering), and Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis 
and Engineering). The School offers graduate study leading to the degrees of 
Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, and Doctor of Science 
and to the professional degrees of Engineer and Applied Scientist. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science maintains extensive and 
varied computing facilities as well as an array of laboratory facilities to support 
study and research in such areas as general-purpose electronics, computer 
science, graphics, computer-aided design, robotics and computer-aided manu- 
facturing, computer-aided engineering, artificial intelligence/software engineer- 
ing, decision support systems, human factors, communications research, power 
systems, control systems, medical engineering, combustion diagnostics, fluid 
mechanics and hydraulics, environmental engineering, propulsion, soil me- 
chanics, thermal sciences and instrumentation, thin-film development, and 
communications, microwaves, and lasers. 


Entrance Requirements 


Entering Freshmen 


Consideration for admission is based on the following: (1) an acceptable certifi- 
cate of graduation from an accredited high school showing at least 16 units (a unit 
represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggre- 
gate not less than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared 
classroom work); (2) scores on the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
or on the American College Testing (ACT) battery; (3) high school grades; (4) class 
standing. Although no minimum scores are prescribed, test results are consid- 
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ered in determining admission eligibility. Students whose combined SAT scores 
are below 1100 (600 mathematics) or whose ACT composite scores are below 27 
(28 mathematics) must show superior academic performance in their high school 
programs in order to be accepted for admission. In addition, although College 
Board Achievement Tests in English composition and mathematics are not 
required for admission to the School of Engineering and Applied Science, it is 
recommended that applicants submit scores on these tests. 

Twelve of the 16 units required for admission must be distributed as follows: 
four in English; four in mathematics, including two in algebra, one in plane 
geometry, one-half in trigonometry, and one-half in precalculus, analytical ge- 
ometry, or functions; one in physics; one in chemistry; and two in history or a 
foreign language. General science courses do not satisfy the science requirement 
but may be counted as elective units. 

Applicants who do not meet the above requirements may be considered by 
the School, but additional mathematics or English placement tests may be 
prescribed. 

A graduate of an approved high school who lacks not more than two units (only 
one of which may be a mathematics or science requirement) of the required 
subjects and who presents 16 acceptable units may be admitted to a prescribed 
Program that includes courses to make up the deficiencies. 


Transfer Students 


To be considered for admission as a transfer student, an applicant must be in 
good standing as to scholarship and conduct at all postsecondary institutions 
previously attended and should have a minimum grade-point average of 2.7 on a 
4.0 scale. A student who has been academically dismissed will not normally be 
considered for admission. 

When no duplication is involved, either through course work or examination, 
transfer credit may be granted for work successfully completed at other accred- 
ited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted only when such work 
meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University. Courses graded 
D, or the equivalent, or lower will not be considered for transfer. 

Although there is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer credit that may 

e assigned, a student must satisfy the residence and course requirements for the 

egree sought at George Washington University. Students should complete a 

Transfer of Credit worksheet, available in the SEAS Admissions and Registration 
fice, and present the worksheet to their advisor for final approval. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 
Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 credit hours 

may be assigned upon admission to the University for any combination of the 

following. 

College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—See Admissions. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions. 

A student already registered at the University must seek departmental approval 
efore taking a CLEP Subject Examination for credit. Credit may not be earned by 

Passing the examination after having taken the equivalent course or after having 

taken a waiver examination for the course. 

Department Examinations for Waiver or Credit—Registered SEAS students may 
also take examinations in some academic departments for waiver of or credit for a 
Specific course upon approval of the appropriate department chair; before the 
est is administered, the student must have demonstrated sufficient preparation 
to Warrant being given the test. An examination for credit is not allowed if an 
examination for waiver has been successfully completed or if the student has 
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taken the course. The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Sci- 
ence does not offer these examinations. 


Makeup of Credit for Waived Courses 


If a course required by the engineering curriculum is waived, the corresponding 
credit hours must be earned by satisfactory completion of a university-level 
academic course, either technical or nontechnical, approved by the student's 
faculty advisor or department chair. If the substituted course would normally be 
considered part of the engineering curriculum, the grade earned will be used in 
determining grade-point average, Dean's List, probation, and suspension. If the 
substituted course is not part of the engineering curriculum, the grade will not be 
included in the above computations. 


Credit from Service Schools 


A limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected service school courses. 


Regulations 


See Admissions; Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. 


Attendance 


Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due are 
paid or appropriate arrangements are made with the Office of Student Accounts. 
Students are expected to attend all meetings of the courses in which they are 
registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. Students are held 
responsible for all work in their courses, including work missed because of 
absence. Excuses for absences from examinations that have been announced in 
advance can be obtained only by written application to the instructor in charge of 
the course. 


Academic Work Load 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may register for no 
more than 21 credit hours. Students on probation may not register for more than 
12 credit hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week may take no 
more than 10 credit hours. In exceptional cases these limits may be exceeded 
with the advisor's permission. 


Changes in Program of Study 


A student may not make any changes in an approved program of study without 
the consent of the faculty advisor, instructor, international student services 
advisor (when appropriate), and the associate dean. Requests for changes in class 
registration must be made on a program adjustment form, available in the SEAS 
Admissions and Registration Office. 

Adding Courses—During the first 14 days of the semester, courses may be 
added to the student's program by submitting a program adjustment form with 
the necessary signatures. 

Dropping Courses—Courses may be dropped without academic penalty during 
the first 28 days of the semester by submitting a program adjustment form with 
the necessary signatures. 

Late Drop— Permission to drop a course without academic penalty after the 
28th day of a semester may be granted with the approval of the instructor, the 
student's advisor, the chair of the department in which the student is enrolled, 
and the associate dean. Requests for late drops must be submitted to the associate 
dean's office on the appropriate late-drop form and must be accompanied by à 
program adjustment form and certification of sickness or injury, if such is the 
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cause of the late withdrawal. A late drop may be granted only under both of the 
following conditions: (1) it is necessary because of exceptional circumstances, 
such as certified medical absence or forced absence caused by work-related 
requirements; (2) the grades in all courses involved are D or better as of the date of 
the request. 

In all cases, financial regulations governing withdrawal remain in full effect. 

Change in Course Status— The status of a course may not be changed from credit 
to audit or vice versa after the 28th day of the semester. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
may be reported by the instructor to the associate dean. The associate dean may 
assign supplementary work, without academic credit, varying with the needs of 
the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any 
such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the associate dean. 


Scholarship Requirements 


To be eligible for graduation a student must have (1) a grade-point average of at 
least 2.2 for technical courses taken in the fifth through eighth semesters of the 
curriculum and (2) a 2.0 overall average for the engineering program taken at 
SEAS. 

Grades discussed in the sections below include all grades earned at George 

ashington University and through the Consortium universities while the stu- 
dent is enrolled at GW. The grades considered are for academic courses taken in 
fulfillment of degree requirements and as prerequisites for degree requirements, 
and not for remedial courses or those taken to make up deficiencies. (For exam- 
ple, EFL courses numbered 45 and below will not be considered for purposes of 
probation, suspension, or Dean's List.) 

Social science, humanities, or technical elective courses taken in excess of the 
number needed to fulfill the requirements in these areas (including graduate- 
level Courses) are not considered in determining probation, suspension, gradua- 
tion, or Dean's List status. Only those courses initially taken to meet the require- 
ments will be included in these determinations. 


Probation 


A full-time student will be placed on probation if his or her grade-point average is 
less than 2.0 for one semester or if he or she receives more than one grade of F in 
One semester or summer session. A part-time student will be placed on probation 
if his or her grade-point average is less than 2.0 or he or she has received more 
than one grade of F when he or she has accumulated 12 credit hours. For 
academic purposes, a new grading period will begin once this accumulation is 
reached. 

A student on probation who receives a grade-point average of 2.0 or better (for 
12 or more credit hours) during the semester on probation but also receives a 
Stade of F will be placed on continued probation. Students in this category who 
receive two Fs will be suspended. 

, Afull-time student will be removed from probation when his or her engineer- 
Ing curriculum grade-point average is 2.0 or more with no grade of F during the 
Semester on probation. A part-time student will be removed from probation 
When his or her engineering curriculum grade-point average is 2.0 or more and he 


Or she receives no grade of F for the next 12 credit hours after being placed on 
probation, 
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Suspension 


The following cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) receipt of two grades 
of F any time during a probation period (part-time students receiving two grades 
of F while on probation will be suspended at the time of rec eipt of the second of 
these grades); (2) placement on probation in two consecutive semesters (or the 
equivalent for part-time students); (3) receipt of four grades of F in any semester 
(or the equivalent for part-time students); (4) placement on probation for a third 
time, whether or not the probation periods are consecutive; (5) accumulation of a 
grade-point average of (a) 1.5 or less at the end of the sophomore year or upon 
completion of the 63rd credit in the student's curriculum, (b) 1.9 or less at the end 
of the junior year or upon completion of the 97th credit in the student's curricu- 
lum, or (c) less than 2.0 at any time during the senior year 

Department faculty may designate additional courses to be taken and grades to 
be received by students who fail to meet but come close to meeting the gradua- 
tion requirements. Suspension may be held in abeyance until the conditions are 
or are not met. 

Students admitted on probation will be suspended if they do not attain a 
minimum grade-point average of 2.0 during their first semester (12 or more credit 
hours) or if they receive more than one grade of F during the period. 

Once suspended, a student may not have that suspension rescinded by a grade 
change at a later date. The student may, however, apply for readmission noting 
the grade change. Students who have been suspended may not apply for re- 
admission until one year after the suspension. To be considered for readmission, 
a student must have undertaken academic work at another institution, primarily 
in mathematics, science, or engineering, during the year of suspension and 
earned a grade-point average of at least 2.7. 


Midsemester Warning 


At the end of the seventh week of each semester, instructors are expected to 
report to the dean the name of any student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory. 
On receipt of a warning notice, a student must consult with the appropriate 
instructor and faculty advisor immediately. The advisor may prescribe diagnos- 
tic tests or remedial study, or both, to be completed before the end of the semester; 


Dean's Honors and Commendation Lists 


The names of all students who, in a given semester, take 13 or more graded credit 
hours in course work that applies to graduation requirements may appear on the 
Dean's Honor List if a grade-point average of 3.5 is achieved or on the Dean's 
Commendation List if a grade-point average of 3.0 is achieved. No disciplinary 
action may have been taken against the student, and no more than one grade of C 
and no grades below C may have been earned. 

The grades used to compute the grade-point average that determines eligibility 
for the Dean's Honors and Commendation Lists are those used to meet the SEAS 
graduation requirements. A student who receives a grade of I (Incomplete) 
during a semester will not be placed on the Dean's Honors or Commendation List 
for that semester unless the I is removed no later than 30 days after the end of the 
marking period and the student continues to meet all the requirements for the 
Dean's Honors or Commendation List. 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of I (Incomplete) may be assigned are de- 
scribed under University Regulations. If a grade of I is not changed to a letter 
grade of A, B, C, D, F, or Z within 30 days, decisions on probation, removal from 
probation, and suspension will be made with the information on hand, in 
conformance with SEAS regulations. 
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Although the grade of I may remain on the records for a maximum of one year, 
the instructor should normally set a much briefer period within which the 
uncompleted work (usually the final examination or required paper) must be 
made up. The grade of I cannot be removed by the student's reregistering for the 
Course here or taking its equivalent elsewhere. A grade of I that is not removed 
after one calendar year will be changed on the permanent record to a grade of F. 
A course in which a student receives an F in this way must normally be repeated. 
The grade to which the I is changed will be applied to the grade report for the 
semester or summer session during which the change is made for the purposes of 
determining probation, suspension, grade-point average, and Dean's and other 
honor lists. 


Pass/No Pass Grading System 


SEAS students may not take courses required for graduation on the pass/no pass 
(P/NP) grading system. They may, however, take courses outside their regular 
engineering academic program under this grading system. 

Students whose status of probation or suspension depends on a grade of P are 
given 30 days to have the grade changed. If not changed by the end of that period, 
the P will be considered a C for probation, suspension, Dean's List, and gradua- 
tion purposes, and a grade of NP will be considered an F. 


General Curriculum Requirements 


Bachelor of Science degrees are offered in civil engineering, computer engineer- 
Ing, computer science, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, and sys- 
tems analysis and engineering. A minimum of 132 credit hours is required to 
qualify for the degree, although some curricula require more. Full-time students 
normally complete their programs in four years. The core curriculum—the 
Program of the first four semesters—is largely similar across curricula, providing 
the base of scientific principles and mathematical techniques necessary for the 
Professional courses taken in the last four semesters. 


Advisory System 


Every entering undergraduate student is assigned a faculty advisor to assist in 
Orientation in the professional discipline. Faculty advisors counsel students on 
their programs of study, achievement and maintenance of satisfactory scholastic 
performance, professional development, and extracurricular activity as part of 
the educational process. The advisor represents the student in all cases requiring 
faculty action. 

Students must obtain their advisors' approval of programs of study prior to 
registration for each academic semester and summer session. Until the work 
required for the degree is completed, students must consult with their advisors 
In all academic matters. However, an advisor may not deny entry into any course 
Or activity to which the student is entitled under the regulations of the School. 


Courses in the Humanities and Social Sciences 


With the assistance of his or her advisor, each engineering student prepares a 
Program of elective courses in the humanities and social sciences. The program 
must include a minimum of 18 credit hours, divided equally between the two 
disciplines, Further, each 9-hour group must include 6 hours, or a two-course 
Séquence, in one subject area. The advisor and the department chair must 
aPprove the program. 

Since the engineering curricula are, by necessity, oriented toward technical 
Subjects, the program in the humanities and social sciences should consist of 
Courses that broaden the student's outlook. Courses in areas such as anthropol- 
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ogy, economics, foreign languages, geography, history, literature, philosophy, 
political science, psychology, and sociology are considered appropriate. 


Civil Engineering 


Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engineering most closely re- 
lated to the control and improvement of our environment and of the physical 
conditions of life. Civil engineers apply many technical specialities in order to 
plan, design, and construct projects that range from buildings and transportation 
systems to space stations and space habitats. 


Core Curriculum 


First Semester—CSci 50; Engl 9 or 10; Math 31; Phys 13; humanities or social 
science elective. 

Second Semester—Chem 13; EngS 4; Math 32; Phys 14; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113, 115; Math 33; Phys 15; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114; CE 120, 140; Phys 16; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 


Civil Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester—CE 117, 121, 166, 167; ME 126, 131. 

Sixth Semester—CE 122, 192, 193; Geol 136; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 

Seventh Semester—CE 168, 190, 191, 194, 195; technical elective selected from 
list below. 

Eighth Semester—CE 182, 185, 196, 197; technical electives (8 hours); EMgt 
160 is strongly recommended. 


Technical Electives— ApSc 199; CE 198, 201, 202, 203, 204, 206, 208, 210, 212, 
213, 214, 215, 216, 220, 222, 223, 240, 241, 243, 253, 255, 266, 282; EMgt 160; 
EngS 215, 231, 234, 237, 241, 242, 282, 284. 


Computer Engineering 


Computer engineering combines electronic design, programming of computers, 
and mathematics. Students are prepared.to design hardware and software for 
microcomputers and large-scale computing systems and to design computer 
hardware and software for control of large systems. 


Core Curriculum 


First Semester—CSci 51; Engl 9 or 10; Math 31; Phys 13; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 53, 54, 120; Math 32; Phys 14; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 113; CSci 131; EE 11; Math 33; Phys 15; humanities or 
social sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 114; Chem 13; EE 20, 64; Phys 16; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 


Computer Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester—CSci 133, 140; EE 12, 30, 66, 67, 122. 

Sixth Semester—ApSc 115; CSci 142, 144, 162, 165, 166, 172. 

Seventh Semester—CSci 163, 182; EE 126, 143, 172; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 
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Eighth Semester—CSci 156, 164, 167, 188: EE 128; humanities or social sci- 
ences elective. 


Computer Science 


The program combines systems design, computer programming, and mathemat- 
ics to provide a broad background in the disciplines that underlie computer 
Science. Students are prepared to design and implement the software needed for 
large computing systems and small microprocessor-based systems. Application 
tracks allow in-depth study of areas in which computers are used. 


Core Curriculum 


First Semester—CSci 51; Engl 9 or 10; Math 31; Phys 13; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 53, 54, 120; Math 32; Phys 14; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 113; CSci 131, 133; Math 33; Phys 15; humanities or 
Social sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 115; Chem 13; CSci 142, 144; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 


Computer Science Curriculum 


Fifth Semester—CSci 140, 145, 148, 155; Engl 110; elective selected from 
Chosen application track (see list below). 

Sixth Semester—CSci 146, 156, 168, 172; application elective; humanities or 
Social sciences elective; nontechnical elective. 


Seventh Semester—CSci 163, 175, 182, 185; application elective; nontechnical 


elective. 

Eighth Semester—CSci 164, 174, 178; application elective; humanities or social 
Sclences elective; nontechnical elective. 
Note: Students admitted to the Honors Research Program may substitute ApSc 
199 for one 3-credit elective course. 


Application Tracks 


À student must choose an application track from those listed below and com- 
plete 12 credit hours in the track selected. 


Computer-Aided Design—EngS 282, 283, 284, 285. 

Digital Electronics and Hardware—EE 11 (required in fifth semester), 20 (sixth 
Semester), 122 (seventh semester); CSci 188 (eighth semester). 

Engineering Management—EMgt 150, 160, 170, 211. 

Financial Systems— Accy 51, 52; Fina 120, 123. 

Management Decision Systems—MLOM 140, 183, 188; SMPP 191. 

Management Information Systems—Mgt 107, 120, 121, 122. 

Mathematics — ApSc 114; Math 101, 113, 121, 122, 123. 

Operations Research—OR 101, 102, 151, 190. 


Electrical Engineering 


Electrica] engineering is concerned with the generation, transmission, control, 
and utilization of electricity. Electrical engineers design generators, electronic 
circuits, transmission networks, and voice, data, and video communications 
Systems. They harness electromagnetic radiation and develop instrumentation to 
assist the medical profession in diagnosing and treating disease. 
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Core Curriculum 


First Semester—CSci 50; Engl 9 or 10; Math 31; Phys 13; humanities or social 
sciences elective (except for students selecting the pre-med option, who take 
BiSc 11 instead). 

Second Semester—Chem 13; CSci 53, 57; Math 32; Phys 14; humanities or 
social sciences elective (students in pre-med option take BiSc 12 instead). 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; EE 11; Math 33; Phys 15; humanities or social 
sciences elective (students in pre-med option take Chem 22 instead). 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114; EE 20, 64; Phys 16; humanities or social 
sciences elective (students in pre-med option take Chem 23 instead). 


Electrical Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester—CSci 140; EE 12, 31, 66, 67, 122; humanities or social sciences 
elective. 

Sixth Semester—ApSc 115; EE 32, 121, 169, 177; technical elective selected 
from list below. 

Seventh Semester—EE 143, 163, 172; technical elective: laboratory elective 
selected from list below; humanities or social sciences elective. 

Eighth Semester—EE 144, 164; technical electives (6 hours); laboratory elec- 
tive; nontechnical elective. 


Technical Electives—CE 140; CSci 120, 162, 172, 182; EE 113, 116, 124, 126, 
127, 128, 133, 134, 160, 178, 184, 192. Students may also elect appropriate 
graduate courses with the permission of their advisors. 


Laboratory Electives—EE 146, 147, 166, 167, 168, 171, 176, 186, 196. 


Premedical Engineering Option 


The premedical engineering option permits the student to obtain a bachelor's 
degree in engineering and have sufficient preparation to apply to a medical 
school for study toward the Doctor of Medicine degree. The student is also 
prepared to work in various health sciences fields and in the research and 
development of electronic equipment used in medicine or to continue as à 
graduate student in engineering with exceptional qualifications for medical 
engineering. 


Fifth Semester—Chem 151, 153; CSci 140; EE 12, 31, 66, 67, 122. 

Sixth Semester—ApSc 115; Chem 152, 154; EE 32, 121, 169; humanities or 
social sciences elective. 

Seventh Semester—EE 143, 163, 172; laboratory elective selected from EE 146, 
147, 166, 167, 168, 171, 176; humanities or social sciences electives (6 hours). 

Eighth Semester—EE 164, 184, 186, 192, 196; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 


Mechanical Engineering 


Mechanical engineering is primarily concerned with physical systems in mo- 
tion—with the conversion, transfer, and control of energy from its source to its 
moving system. Mechanical engineers may be involved in work with transporta- 
tion systems, nuclear reactors and fuel cells, pollution-control devices, and 
practical means of converting various forms of energy to mechanical and electri- 
cal power. 

Junior Year Abroad Program— The School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
ence and the Institute of Sound and Vibration Research of the University of 
Southampton, England, have established an exchange program that enables 
some mechanical engineering students to spend the junior year abroad. Students 
must apply for admission to the Junior Year Abroad Program to the department 
chair before the end of the fall semester of the sophomore year. 
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Core Curriculum 


First Semester—CSci 50; Engl 9 or 10; Math 31; Phys 13; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Second Semester—Chem 13; EngS 4; Math 32; Phys 14; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113, 115; Math 33; Phys 15; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114; CE 140; EE 11; Phys 16; humanities or social 
Sciences elective 


Mechanical Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester—CE 120, 166, 167; ME 117, 126, 131. 

Sixth Semester—EE 20; ME 120, 134, 187, 191; humanities or social sciences 
elective. 

Seventh Semester—ME 149, 182, 190, 192, 193; design elective selected from 
EngS 282 or ME 243, 259, or 291. 

Eighth Semester—ME 152, 189, 195, 196; technical electives (6 hours) selected 
from chosen subject area; humanities or social sciences elective. 


Subject Areas 


Computer-Aided Design—ME 197 (required); ApSc 199; CSci 120, 140, 144, 
157; EngS 282, 283, 284, 285; ME 198, 241, 251. 

Energy and Power—ME 155 (required); ApSc 199; EngS 208; ME 198, 257, 258, 
259, 260, 291, 292. 
; Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences—ME 155 (required); ApSc 199; EngS 
218; ME 198, 221, 231, 237, 280, 288, 289. 
; Mechanical Engineering Design—ME 197 (required); ApSc 199; EngS 215, 257, 
284, 285; ME 198, 240, 241, 242, 243, 251. 

Solid Mechanics and Materials Engineering—EngS 218 (required); ApSc 199; 
EngS 215, 221, 231, 233, 234, 237, 241, 285; ME 198; Phys 170. 


Systems Analysis and Engineering 


In Systems analysis and engineering, scientific methods and engineering tech- 
niques are applied to the solution of management problems, particularly those 
concerning the most efficient and effective use of resources. Practitioners seek to 
Observe, understand, and predict the behavior of human—machine systems so 
that the best decisions about these systems can be made. 

Graduates.of the systems analysis and engineering program are given 2 credit 
hours of advanced standing applicable to the master's program in operations 
research at GW. 


Core Curriculum 


First Semester—CSci 51; Engl 9 or 10; Math 31; Phys 13; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 

Second Semester—Chem 13; CSci 53; Math 32; Phys 14; humanities or social 
Sclences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; CSci 133; Math 33; Phys 15; humanities or 
Social sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114, 115; CSci 120; EMgt 160; humanities or social 
Sciences elective. 


Systems Analysis and Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; CSci 131; OR 101, 109; Stat 187; humanities or 
Social sciences elective. 
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Sixth Semester—CSci 144; Engl 110; OR 102; Stat 118; elective selected from 
chosen track (see below); humanities or social sciences elective. 

Seventh Semester—CSci 155; OR 135, 190; Stat 181; elective selected from 
chosen track. 

Eighth Semester—OR 151, 173, 191; two electives selected from chosen track. 


Elective Tracks 


Each systems analysis and engineering major must take four courses in one of the 
following elective tracks. 


Computer Systems—CSci 142, 148, 156, 174, 175, 178. 

Control and Instrumentation Systems—EE 11, 12, 172, 184. 

Economic Systems— Econ 101, 102, 121, and another course selected from 100- 
level offerings in economics, with approval of advisor. 

Electrical Energy Systems—EE 11, 12, 31, 177. 

Electromechanical Systems—ME 117, 126, 134, 182. 

Environmental Systems—CE 193, 194, 197; ME 126. 

Financial Systems— Accy 51, 52; Fina 120, 123. 

Management Decision Systems—MLOM 140, 183, 188; SMPP 191; CSci 178. 

Mathematical Systems— Math 101, 103, 113, 121, 122, 139, 140, 157. 

Mechanical Energy Systems—CE 140; ME 126, 131, 194. 

Naval Systems—NSc 150, 151, 175, 176. 

Network Systems—EE 11, 12, 20, 113. 

Production Systems—MLOM 188; SMPP 191; ME 190, 192. 

Statistical Systems—OR 216; Stat 119, 123, 183, 188. 


Honors Research Program 


To provide individualized research experience to academically gifted students, 
the School has established an Honors Research Program. A student who main- 
tains a grade-point average of 3.3 or above or is admitted to the School with a 
combined SAT score of 1250 and a rank in the upper 10 percent of his or her high 
school class is eligible for this program. Participants attend an honors research 
seminar and each works individually with a faculty member, performing à 
research project of mutual interest. Students participating in the program earn 3 
credits per semester; a minimum of 9 credits is needed to complete the program. 
Upon written request by the student, 6 of these credits may be used as technical 
electives. Qualified students interested in applying for the program should 


contact the honors research chairman of the department in which the research is 
to be conducted. 


Secondary Fields of Study 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers secondary fields of study 
in computer science, electrical engineering, engineering analysis, operations 
research, and engineering management to students in other schools of the 
University. 

SEAS students are cautioned to consult their advisor and department chair 
before enrolling in a secondary field of study in another school of the University. 


3:2 Dual-Degree Programs Combining Liberal Arts and Engineering 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science has developed 3:2 dual-degree 
programs in liberal arts and engineering with the following accredited institu- 
tions: Bowie State College, Chestnut Hill College, Gallaudet University, Georgian 
Court College, Hood College, Mansfield State University, St. Joseph College, St. 
Mary's College of Maryland, St. Thomas Aquinas College, Southeastern College 
(Athens, Greece), Virginia Commonwealth University, and Wheaton College. 
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Students initially enroll in the 3:2 dual-degree program at one of the above 
institutions and pursue a three-year course of studies covering social sciences, 
humanities, mathematics, physics, and chemistry, which helps the student 
develop broad cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, and communication 
skills. Students then follow a two-year career program in engineering at the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. During this phase of study, students 
may specialize in any of the areas of engineering offered in the School's regular 
four-year programs. Upon successful completion of the two-year engineering 
program at George Washington University, students are awarded two baccalaure- 
ate degrees: a B.S. or B.A. from the first institution and a B.S. in engineering or 
computer science from GW. 

For further information on the 3:2 dual-degree programs, contact the admis- 
sions offices of the institutions listed above. 
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Dean L.D. Leonard 
Associate Dean J.R. Shotel 
Assistant Dean J.C. Heddesheimer 


Introduction 


The University began offering professional courses for teachers in 1904—5, and in 
1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909 the Division of Education 

ecame the Teachers College, which in its early years was concerned largely with 
teacher preparation on the undergraduate level. 

In 1928 the Teachers College became the School of Education and greater 
Provision was made for advanced study. Since that time the School has contin- 
ued to grow; it now comprises a broad range of graduate and undergraduate 
Programs. To reflect the current scope of its offerings, the name of the School was 
Changed in 1978 to the School of Education and Human Development. 

The School of Education and Human Development prepares teachers, human 
Service and service industry personnel, resource and support personnel, and 
administrators for professional service. The School also offers opportunities to 
experienced professionals to extend and enrich their education. The programs 
are designed to meet the broad needs of persons who seek knowledge and skills 
Decessary to provide effective learning and teaching, research, services, and 
eadership in a variety of settings. The School's programs address the prepara- 
tion of individuals for all areas of education and human development, covering 
the life span from pre-school through the adult years, in both the public and 
Private sectors of society. 

. Programs provide opportunities for students to develop a foundation in the 

iberal arts, critical thinking and reasoning, as well as leadership, organizational, 
and planning skills. Emphasis is placed upon developing the human relation- 
Ship qualities that are essential in fields that require involvement with people in 
ali age ranges and from all walks of life. 

The School of Education and Human Development is the administrative unit 
or four departments: Educational Leadership, Human Services, Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies, and Teacher Preparation and Special Education. In addition 
to programs of study leading to its degrees, the School offers credit and noncredit 
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workshops designed specifically to meet the unique needs of metropolitan area 
school systems and other clientele in private industry and government. 

Special curricula are tailored on an individual basis for liberal arts graduates 
and graduates of other professional schools who are interested in teaching or in 
other human services areas. The School also offers a wide range of courses for 
teachers who wish to renew licenses and for provisional teachers who wish to 
prepare for teaching certificates. 

Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the University Reading 
Center and the Counseling Laboratory. Field experiences are provided in cooper- 
ation with public and private schools, social and health agencies, museums, 
institutions in the business community, and community and junior colleges. 


Education for Careers in Teaching 


Programs of study for teaching careers are based upon the assumption that every 
teacher should have a broad general education, mastery of specialty studies 
related to the content of instruction, and professional knowledge and competen- 
cies. The relative emphasis placed upon each of these aspects of the total 
education for teaching varies in accordance with the purposes of each program. 

The student may choose any one of the following plans to achieve superior 
educational preparation for teaching or for other education-related fields: 

1. Upon receiving the Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development 
with a major in special education, he or she may take a teaching position and, 
after acquiring some professional experience, return to the School for graduate 
study leading to the master's degree. During the first year of teaching, in particu- 
lar, graduates are encouraged to establish a close contact with the School of 
Education and Human Development, whose faculty will provide supportive 
assistance to beginning teacher graduates of the school. This plan enables stu- 
dents with bachelor's degrees to begin their teaching careers and to use their 
work experience to enhance graduate study that will follow. 

2. The student may choose to pursue graduate study leading to the master's 
degree immediately after receiving the bachelor's degree. 

3. A student whose bachelor's degree is in one of the liberal arts disciplines 
may choose to complete the teacher certification preparation program or one of 
the master's programs offered by the School. 


Education for Careers in Human Services and Human Development 


Programs of study in human services and in exercise and sport science provide a 
strong liberal arts/general education component, specialty studies, professional 
studies, and supervised field experiences. Graduates are prepared to enter a 
specialty career field or continue with graduate studies. Master's degree pro- 
grams offer advanced specialized studies in selected fields, and doctoral pro- 
grams provide leadership, research, and advanced professional skills. 


Professional Courses for Non-Education Majors 


Freshmen and sophomore students may take professional education courses that 
include field work experiences. Some of these courses make it possible for 
students who are undecided about their choice of a career to have an opportunity 
to test teaching and some of the many related human service areas. 

Many education courses are open to non-education majors. It is recommended 
that students check with the appropriate departmental office for more specific 
information on courses that are open. 

The School of Education and Human Development offers secondary fields of 
study in early childhood education, exercise and sport, human services, second- 
ary education (certification), special education, and tourism studies. Specific 
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information is available in the brochure ''Secondary Fields of Study” available in 
the office of the dean. 


Regulations 


See Admissions; Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate pro- 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human 
Development (special education and human services) and Bachelor of Science in 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (exercise and sport science). 


Entrance Requirements for Freshmen and Sophomores 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
studies contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman and/or sophomore years are as 
follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
School, showing at least 15 units. A unit represents a year's study in a secondary 
School subject, including in the aggregate not less than 120 sixty-minute periods, 
or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. The program must include four 
years of English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which 
must be American history; and two years of college-preparatory mathematics. 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
lege work. 

3. Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement Tests in 
English composition and mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, or on 
the American College Testing battery. 

It is recommended that the College Board examinations be taken in December 
or January of the senior year. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be 
Submitted. Arrangements for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and 
should be made with the College Board Admissions Testing Program, CN 6200, 
Princeton, N.J. 08541-6200, not less than one month before the date of the tests. In 
applying for the tests, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent to the 
Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The applicant 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from 
the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recommended that 
the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 

The School of Education and Human Development will consider the adequacy 
9f the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual circumstances, 

oes not meet all of the formal requirements stated above. The School may 
require appropriate scholastic aptitude tests. Students admitted with deficien- 
cles in secondary school units will be required to begin removing such deficien- 
les within the first year, by appropriate courses or examinations. 

International students may be considered for admission with an equivalent 
oreign secondary certificate. A student presenting such a certificate must also 
show competence in the English language and may be required to enroll in a full- 
time program in English as a Foreign Language before beginning studies in a 
degree program. Requirements will be determined on the basis of an English 
Proficiency Test administered on campus. A candidate who submits a score of 
380 or above on the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) may be 
excused from taking further course work in English as a Foreign Language but 
will be required to take the English Placement Examination on campus. 
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Students who have been out of secondary school for three years or more or do 
not meet the above requirements may take a special battery of admission tests by 
contacting the Office of Admissions or may be considered for provisional admis- 
sion to the School of Education and Human Development. A student admitted 
provisionally is required to complete a trial program of 15 credit hours of course 
work with a grade-point average of 2.5 or higher. The selection of courses to be 
taken in the trial program must be made in conference with a faculty advisor. 

All undergraduates admitted directly to the School of Education and Human 
Development are assigned academic advisors at the time of admission. Advisors 
are designated to provide continuity of advising for students throughout their 
years of undergraduate study. The program for each student must be approved by 
a faculty advisor. 

Special education students should be familiar with the certification require- 
ments of those localities in which they expect to teach. Information on state 
licensing requirements is available in the Career and Cooperative Education 
Center. 


Admission With Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally ac- 
credited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this University are 
as follows. 

Students who have accumulated 15 hours or more of academic credit at 
another regionally accredited college or university with an acceptable program 
and acceptable grades may be admitted to the School of Education and Human 
Development as transfer students with advanced standing. Such transfer stu- 
dents must have a grade-point average of 2.5 or better for college course work and 
must meet freshman requirements. Advanced standing may be awarded for 
properly certified courses for which the student received a grade of C or better, 
provided that such courses are comparable to the curriculum requirements of the 
degree at GW. In the case of course work from a two-year college, no more than 60 
to 63 credit hours of credit may be applied as advanced standing toward the total 
number of credit hours required for the bachelor's degree. 

Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the course may 
be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a D grade may 
not, however, be counted toward advanced standing. 

The School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in part or 
to allow credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent directly 
from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Students may transfer from another division of this University into a degree 
program in the School of Education and Human Development. The student must 
present an accumulated grade-point average of 2.5 or higher at the time of 
transfer must submit a formal application of transfer to the Office of Admissions. 

Students applying for transfer from another accredited college or university or 
from another division of this University, who do not meet the formal require- 
ments for admission with advanced standing or whose previous academic re- 
cords raise doubts of their ability to complete degree requirements successfully, 
may be provisionally admitted to the School of Education and Human Develop- 
ment. To be admitted into the School's degree program, a provisionally admitted 
student must complete a prescribed trial program of 15 credit hours of course 
work with a grade-point average of 2.5 or higher. 

The selection of courses to be taken in the trial program must be made in 
conference with a faculty advisor. A conference concerning plans for study as à 
degree candidate is required of each applicant at the beginning and end of the 
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trial program. Upon successful completion of the trial program, the student who 
has submitted a degree-candidate application will be advanced to degree status. 

Nurses filing for admission to the bachelor's program in human services are 
required to submit a copy of their current state nurse's registration (license) in 
addition to the official transcripts. Nurses may be awarded advanced standing for 
work completed in a community or junior college program. They may also 
Teceive advanced standing of up to 45 credit hours for course work completed as 
part of a three-year nursing diploma program in a teaching hospital. Graduates of 
associate's degree nursing programs may be awarded advanced standing of up to 
63 credit hours. 


General Scholarship Requirements 


Regulations regarding academic standing, probation, suspension, withdrawal, 
classification of students, required placement examinations, and waiving intro- 
ductory courses by examination are the same as those for Columbian College; see 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 


Academic Work Load 


Fifteen to 17 credit hours constitute a normal program. A student with a grade- 
Point average of 3.0 or higher may, with the permission of the dean, enroll for 18 
or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19 hours, except by permission 
of the dean. Check with the office of the dean for information on the number of 


dus à student may be employed in relation to the number of credits that may be 
aken, 


Placement Examinations 


Many departments in Columbian College, including English, Mathematics, and 

all foreign languages, require students to take placement tests to determine level 

of proficiency or eligibility for specified courses. The student is placed in an 

appropriate course on the basis of these tests. There is no charge to the student for 

Placement tests, and no credit (advanced standing) is awarded for courses 
Ypassed or waived as a result of these tests. 


Earning Credit by Examination 


Undergraduate students may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 hours by 
performing satisfactorily on College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) tests or 
Special departmental examinations provided by the departments of Columbian 
Ollege of Arts and Sciences on an individual basis. Passing a waiver examina- 
9n does not entitle the student to any credit hours of credit in the School of 
ucation and Human Development. A limited amount of credit may be assigned 
or selected service school instruction. 

Students interested in becoming certified to teach who have earned bachelor's 
or graduate degrees in fields other than education may satisfy some certification 
requirements by taking the CLEP tests or special departmental examinations. See 

missions for general information on the CLEP tests and for information on 
Special examinations offered by departments. 


ti 


Requirements for the Degrees 


To be recommended for a degree, a student must satisfy the admission, resi- 

ence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. The amount of course work 
Tequired for bachelor degrees is as follows: 

achelor of Arts in Education and Human Development—special education 


and human services, 129 credit hours. 
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Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies—exercise and 
sport science, 124 credit hours. 


Residence 


Candidates for the bachelor's degree must complete satisfactorily a minimum of 
30 credit hours in the School of Education and Human Development. 


Dean's List 


To be eligible for the Dean's List a full-time student must obtain a grade-point 
average of 3.5 on courses completed during the past semester. A part-time 
student, to be eligible, must obtain a grade-point average of 3.5 on the last 12 
credit hours of course work. Such part-time students must be in residence and 
must be continuously enrolled. 


Scholarship Requirements 


For the system of grading and of computing scholarship, see Scholarship Re- 
quirements under University Regulations. 

A grade-point average of at least 2.5 is required before permission is granted to 
do student teaching in the senior year. In order to graduate, a student must have a 
grade-point average of at least 2.25. 

Probation—A student who fails to maintain a grade-point average of at least 
2.25 is placed on probation. The student remains on probation as long as the 
grade-point average is below 2.25 or until probation is removed by the Student 
Committee. 

Suspension—A student on probation who fails to raise the grade-point average 
to 2.25 within the time specified may be suspended. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within 10 days, appeal the case 
through the dean to the Student Committee. If the case appears to be remediable 
and the student's scholarship seems likely to improve, the Committee may 
readmit the student on probation. A student denied readmission may again, after 
a lapse of a calendar year, petition the Committee through the dean for readmis- 
sion. A student suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supplemen- 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee i$ 
charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up sucb 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


Curriculum Requirements 


In all bachelor's curricula at least 60 credit hours must consist of courses 
numbered above 100 or the equivalent in transfer credits. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 of 
better may, with the approval of an advisor and the dean, take one course 8 
semester and receive a grade of P (Pass) or NP (No Pass), which will be recorded 
on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in the student's grade-point 
average. No student will be allowed to take more than four pass/no pass courses: 
Students must sign up for such an option at registration. Students may changé 
from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registra 
tion only with the permission of the dean and the course instructor. Courses 
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Tequired in the student's major field may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. A 
transfer student may not choose this option until the second semester of enroll- 
ment at this University 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 
drawal) may be assigned are described under Regulations. 

Changing an Incomplete—When a grade of I is assigned, the instructor should 
normally set a period within which the uncompleted work (usually the final 
examination or a required paper) must be made up. When required work has 

een completed, it is the responsibility of the instructor to change the grade of I as 
appropriate. If work is not completed, the instructor will decide whether to 
change the grade of I to F or to allow the I grade to remain. The grade of I cannot be 
changed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent else- 
Where, 


National Teacher Examination 


The National Teacher Examination is required for special education majors. 
Students who take the Examination receive individual reports of test scores and 


"md avail themselves of the regular transcript services of the Educational Testing 
ervice, 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development 
Special Education Program 


The special education program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
ucation and Human Development is planned to provide a general education 
Component, a strong academic background relevant to the teaching field, à 
mastery of professional knowledge and skills necessary for the beginning 
teacher, and development of attitudes needed for success in teaching. 


General Education 


The general education component is an integrated course of study that provides 
students appropriate depth and breadth in the liberal arts and sciences. The 
8eneral education component provides theoretical and practical knowledge 
Willed from studies in English, mathematics, sciences, history, literature, and 

e arts, 

The following is the general education curriculum for the special education 
Program. Certain introductory general education courses may be waived accord- 
‘ng to regulations explained elsewhere in this Bulletin, and higher-level courses 
may be substituted in the same field. Students should consult their advisors 
regarding waiving and substituting courses. Waiving a course does not allow a 
Teduction in credit-hour requirements. 

The following courses are required. Engl 9 or 10, 11, and 51—52 or 171-72; 

ath 9 and 10; 3 credit hours each in biological science, physical science, and 
8eology; SpHr 11; HmKn 122. 


Preprofessional Studies 


Preprofessional studies consist of introductory education and human develop- 
ment Courses that students take in their freshman and sophomore years. These 
a introduce students to the broad field of education, provide basic knowl- 
ti 8e about human development, and afford initial field experiences in educa- 
‘onal and human development settings. 


5 Preprofessional course requirements for special education are Educ 171; SpEd 
97, 58; TrEd 105. 
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Specialty Studies 


The specialty studies provide special education students with a mastery of tht 
structure, skills, concepts, ideas, values, and facts that constitute their field ol 
specialization. It encompasses both concentrated study and knowledge of the 
methods of inquiry appropriate to the specialty area. 

Specialty study course requirements are Psyc 101 and 3 credit hours each ol 
U.S. history, geography, economics, art history, and music history. 


Professional Education 


The basic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by beginning 
teachers are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken throughout the 
four years of undergraduate study. Lectures and class discussions are closely 
coordinated with fieldwork. The prescribed courses in special methods are 
concerned primarily with methods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning 
experiences dealing with the content of teaching fields. They attempt to bring t0 
the student specific suggestions drawn from the accumulated experience of 
successful teachers. In addition, the courses review the teaching-field content 
currently in use in schools. 

The required courses are SpEd 102, 189, 170, 103, 190, 101, 199, 160, 168; 
Educ 112, 180; TrEd 110, 118, 128. 

Second-semester sophomores must file an application for permission to com 
plete the professional studies component in the junior and senior years. Applica 
tions may be obtained in the Office of the Dean or the Office of Laboratory 
Experiences. Academic advisors must recommend students for the professional 
studies component. A writing sample is required. 

Students must be approved for student teaching prior to the eighth semester by 
their academic advisors. A grade-point average of 2.5 is required as well as a valid 
medical certificate indicating that the student has taken a T.B. test and is free of 
tuberculosis. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development 
Human Services Program 


The Human Services Program is designed for persons who are employed or wish 
to work in the following representative types of human service areas: hospitals 
and health care agencies, residential centers, cultural institutions, substance 
abuse rehabilitation programs, correctional institutions, and voluntary agencies: 

The program includes a core of course work in the human services, fieldwork 
experiences in diverse human services settings, and academic concentration iB 
selected academic departments of the University. Each program is individually 
planned after evaluation of the student's professional and educational back 
ground and long-range goals. 

Students planning to major in human services take the following courses: Eng! 
9 or 10, 11, 51—52; Comm 1, 121; one course chosen from Math 9, 10, or 12 or Stal 
51 or 53; BiSc 3—4 or an alternative approved science sequence; 27 credit hours o 
courses in the social sciences that have been approved by the advisor, including? 
course in professional ethics and at least 6 hours of history or political science 
and 9 hours of anthropology and/or sociology; 9 hours of electives. The cor? 
program consists of 39 credit hours, including Educ 104, 171, 172; HmSr 176 
182, 195; SLP 152; and 15 additional hours in the core program selected with 
approval of the advisor. The concentration consists of 24 credit hours and i 
selected from the following fields: rehabilitation services, special education: 
health services administration, human resource development, or a secondary 
field of study in an area such as psychology or sociology. In addition, student 
may select a minor in rehabilitation services, consisting of five core courses and? 
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subspeciality in developmental! disabilities, client advocacy, or psychosocial 
disabilities 


Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
Exercise and Sport Science 


This program prepares students for careers in exercise physiology, coaching, 
athletic training, or sports management or for graduate study in physical therapy, 
Sport psychology, or corporate fitness. 

Students who plan to major in exercise and sport science take the following 
Courses in the first two years of study: Engl 9 or 10 and 11; four courses selected 
from American civilizat ion, anthropology, economics, geography, history, politi- 
Cal science, psychology, or sociology; two courses selected from biological sci- 
ences, chemistry, geology, mathematics, or physics; Comm 1 or 111 or SpHr 11; 
HmKn 103, 109, 110, 111, 1 12, 130, 150, 151; four credit hours of ExSA courses; 
and three HmKn or other electives selected with the approval of the advisor. In 
the third and fourth years, the following courses are taken: two courses in English 
literature: Educ 180; HmKn 134, 138, 140, 146, 152, 158, 161-62, 171; and 24 
credit hours of elective courses approved by the advisor. 


Teacher Certification Curricula 


The School of Education and Human Development provides individually 
planned programs for liberal arts graduates with appropriate degrees from ac- 
credited institutions who wish to prepare for teaching. Those seeking certifica- 
tion, but not wishing to work for a degree, may enroll in a certification prepara- 
tion program if they meet the admission and scholarship requirements of degree 
candidates, The School also provides a wide range of courses of interest to 
teachers who wish to renew licenses. 
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SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Dean B. Burdetsky 
Senior Associate Dean M.M. Harmon 
Associate Deans L. Graff, R.F. Dyer 


Introduction 


Organized as the School of Government in 1928, the School of Business and 
Public Management has been responsible for over half a century for the profes- 
sional development of individuals assuming membership and leadership roles 
in society. The School comprises nine departments—Accountancy; Finance} 
Health Services Management and Policy; International Business; Management 
Science; Marketing, Logistics, and Operations Management; Public Administra- 
tion; Strategic Management and Public Policy; and Urban Planning and Real 
Estate Development. The use of a multidisciplinary approach in educational 
programming helps prepare both the generalist and specialist for professional 
careers in today's complex, organizational society. 

The School of Business and Public Management is a member of the Middle 
Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Administration and the American 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business, and its Bachelor of Business Admin 
istration program is accredited by the Assembly. 


Purposes 


The School of Business and Public Management is dedicated to academic excel" 
lence through the study, teaching, and research of management and policy in thé 
public and private sectors, both within the United States and internationally. 

Because of the growing interdependence of government and business, thé 
School of Business and Public Management practices a multidisciplinary ap: 
proach with flexibility in educational programming in the belief that such i$ 
essential to dealing with the complexities of today's organizational society. Thé 
School offers preparation of both the generalist and the specialist for professional 
careers and seeks to improve the quality and character of the individual as 
citizen, professional, and scholar as well. 

More specifically, the purposes of the School are 

1. To prepare its graduates for positions in the management of complex organi 
zations. 

2. To provide a broad and fundamental education as preparation for positions 
carrying management and leadership responsibilities. 

3. To provide specialized educational opportunities as preparation for careet 
positions in professional disciplines or functional areas. 

4. To explore in all their forms, through education and research, the content 
interactions, and interdependencies of disciplines and institutions in the public 
and private sectors, both nationally and internationally. 

5. To make available the School's resources to business, health, government, 
community, and other organizations in both the metropolitan area and the large! 
community. 

6. To foster understanding and advancement of knowledge and skills in thé 
world community through research, education, and scholarly exchange with 
governments, institutions, and organizations engaged in the solution of inter 
national trade and investment problems and in the management of huma? 
settlements. 


Regulations 


See Admissions; Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. 
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Attendance 


À student may not attend classes until registration is completed. The student is 
held responsible for all of the work of the courses in which registered, and all 
absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before provision is made for 
the student to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause may 
not attend classes at GW during the period of suspension. 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University without academic penalty is 
Permitted during the first four weeks after registration for the fall or spring 
semester. Withdrawal after this period is permitted only in unusual circum- 
Slances and requires certification by the instructors of courses for which the 
student is registered that the student is doing passing work (see Withdrawal, 
under Regulations). 


Adding Courses 


Courses may not be added after the first two weeks of classes in any semester. 


Independent Study Plan 


À junior, senior, or graduate student of demonstrated capacity, with a special 
Interest in the subject matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study 
Under the personal direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the 
appropriate department. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific credit 
ours normally allowed when a course is taken on a class basis. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 

may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supplemen- 

tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 

student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is 

Charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up such 
eliciency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


Students from Other Schools Within the University 


Degree candidates from other schools of the University cannot register for more 
àn 18 hours of credit in courses from the Bachelor of Accountancy or Bachelor 
9f Business Administration degree programs or 12 hours of credit from the 
Master of Accountancy, Master of Taxation, or Master of Business Administra- 
tion degree programs. Typically, a maximum of 6 hours of credit is permitted in 
Courses from the Bachelor of Accountancy program, unless an advisor recom- 
mends an additional 3 credit hours. 


Common Body of Knowledge 


Programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy, Bachelor of Busi- 
ness Administration, Master of Accountancy, Master of Taxation, and Master of 
Usiness Administration include the equivalent of at least one year of work in the 
following areas: 

1. A background of the concepts, processes, and institutions in the production 
and marketing of goods and services and the financing of the business enterprise 
ar other forms of organization. 

- A background of the economic and legal environment as it pertains to profit 
and nonprofit organizations, along with ethical considerations and social and 
Politica] influences as they affect such organizations. 
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3. A basic understanding of the concepts and applications of accounting, 
quantitative methods, and information systems. 

4. Astudy of organization theory and behavior and interpersonal communica- 
tions. 

5. A study of administrative processes under conditions of uncertainty, in- 
cluding integrating analysis and policy determination at the overall management 
level. 


The Bachelor's Degrees 

The School offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy 
and Bachelor of Business Administration with major fields in business eco- 
nomics and public policy; finance; human resources management; information 
systems; international business; logistics, operations, and materials manage- 
ment; and marketing. 


Entrance Requirements 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
studies contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman class include 

1. Anacceptable certificate of graduation from a U.S. secondary school, show* 
ing at least 15 units. A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school 
subject, including in the aggregate not less than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the 
equivalent, of prepared classroom work. The program must include four years of 
English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, prefera- 
bly with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be 
American history; and one year of college-preparatory mathematics beyond 
introductory algebra. 

International students may be considered for admission with an equivalent 
foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting a U.S. secondary certificate of 
its foreign equivalent must also show competence in the English language by 
scoring not less than 550 on the first taking of the TOEFL or 600 on the second 
taking. All international students coming from countries where English is not an 
official language must take a placement test administered by the Department of 
English as a Foreign Language. Only those students who score 600 or higher on 
TOEFL and score 5 out of 6 on the Test of Written English (TWE) will be 
exempted from this requirement. Depending on the results of this test, students 
may be required to enroll in a full-time program in English before beginning 
studies in a degree program. 

2. Standardized test scores submitted on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, or of 
the American College Testing battery. In addition, it is strongly recommended 
that scores on College Board Achievement Tests in English composition and 
mathematics be submitted. Although no minimum scores are prescribed, test 
results are an important factor in determining admission eligibility. Students 
with SAT verbal scores below 500 and SAT math scores below 550, or with ACT 
composite scores below 25, must show superior performance in their secondary 
school programs for favorable consideration for admission. 

Criteria for admission include a strong high school record and a satisfactory 
performance on the College Board examinations. It is recommended that the 
examinations be taken in December or January. Scores on tests taken in the junior 
year may be submitted. Arrangements for tests are the responsibility of the 
applicant and should be made with the College Board Admissions Testing 
Program, CN 6200, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6200, not less than one month before 
the date of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that thé 
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Scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 

American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The applicant 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from 
the American College Testing Program, P.O. Box 168, Iowa City, lowa 52243. It is 
recommended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 


Admission With Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally ac- 
credited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this University, are 
as follows. 

Any student newly admitted to the School of Business and Public Manage- 
ment who is from a country where English is not an official language must take 
àn English as a Foreign Language placement test. Students do not have to take the 
placement test if they score 600 or higher on TOEFL and score 5 out of 6 on the 
Test of Written English (TWE). A student failing to pass this examination will be 
required to complete successfully the appropriate English composition course or 
Courses, and the assignment of credit for any previously completed courses at 
another institution will be held pending completion of this requirement. 

Students who have accumulated fewer than 30 credit hours of transferable, 
relevant academic credit must have a minimum 2.5 cumulative grade-point 
average and meet freshman admission standards. Students who have accumu- 

ated 30 or more hours of transferable credit must have a cumulative grade-point 
average higher than 2.5. Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certi- 
led courses taken at regionally accredited colleges or universities for which the 
Student received a grade of C or better, and may be applied toward a degree, 
Provided they are comparable to the curricular requirements of the degree. 

In no case wil] more than 60 credit hours of advanced standing be granted for 
Course work completed at regionally accredited community or junior colleges. 
These 60 hours may include credit granted for completed course work equivalent 
to SMpp 104 and Mgt 119. Certain courses (one course per area up to a maximum 
ol three courses), comparable to this School's courses numbered 101—200, taken 
at a regionally accredited community or junior college with an earned grade of C 
Or better, may be accepted for credit only after SMPP 197, Strategy Formulation 
and Implementation, is successfully completed with a grade of C or better in the 
Senior year. 

Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer of credit, the course may be 
Used to waive a comparable curricular requirement. Credits earned with a D 
grade mày not, however, be counted toward the total number of credit hours 
required for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of D or better may not 
© repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. An exception to this rule is 
the freshman English composition requirement, Math 31 or 51 (or their equiva- 
ents), and all accountancy courses. Any student earning a D in such courses at 
another institution may be required to repeat the courses at this University. 
l credit will be evaluated by the School, which reserves the right to refuse 
Credit for transfer in whole or in part or to allow credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent directly 
Tom each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, Rice Hall, 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

; Student wishing to transfer into the School from another division of this 
-niversity must submit a formal application of transfer to the Office of Admis- 
5lons in Rice Hall. 

4,, Ourses taken in another degree-granting division of this University may be 
aPplied toward a degree in this School, provided they are comparable to the 
curricular requirements of the degree. A maximum of 90 credit hours of such 
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credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School. However, in no 
case will more than 45 credit hours of undergraduate course work taken at this 
University in nondegree status be allowed toward meeting degree requirements 
in this School. Credit for correspondence or home-study courses will not be 
applied toward a degree in this School. 


Degree Requirements 


Academic Work Load 


A full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 credit 
hours. A full-time student on probation may take no more than 12 credit hours of 
course work. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is not on 
probation, may not take more than nine credit hours. 

A full-time student whose overall grade-point average is 3.5 or higher may take 
up to 18 credit hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, whose 
grade-point average is 3.5 or higher, may take up to 12 credit hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during à 
semester must report immediately to the Director of Academic Advising and 
Student Services so that the program may be adjusted if necessary. 

Exceptions to these rules require the approval of the director. 


Scholarship Requirements 


A student must have the following to graduate: (1) an overall grade-point average 
of at least 2.0 and (2) a grade-point average of at least 2.0 in all required 100-levd 
B.B.A. or B.Accy. courses and field-of-instruction-related courses. All courses 
taken at George Washington University that are acceptable for credit toward thé 
bachelor's degrees are to be included in the overall grade-point average calculé 
tion. Elective courses in or out of the School of Business and Public Management 
cannot be used as substitutes for required courses in the calculation of the maja 
field grade-point average. 


Dean's Honor List 


The names of students who achieve a grade-point average of 3.5 or higher alt 
placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list ii 
limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hou 
(provided that the 12 hours are taken for a grade) and (2) part-time student 
registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours over a period of two consecutivi 
semesters, which may include a summer term. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With 
drawal) may be assigned are described under Regulations. 

The grade of I must be changed by a date agreed on by the instructor and tlf 
student but no later than the last day of the examination period for the fall @ 
spring semester immediately following the semester or summer session in whi 
the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not changed within this peri 
automatically becomes an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circum 
stances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean for additio 
time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions should b 
submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be changed by !€ 
registering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 

The grade of Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) is assigned when students af 
registered for a course they have not attended and in which they have done ™ 
substantial graded work. The grade of Z is not calculated in the overall and maj? 
field grade-point averages. 
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Probation 


À student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) falls 
elow 2.0 after completing a minimum of 12 credit hours of study will be plac ed 
on probation. Probation by overall grade-point average extends over the period in 
Which the student attempts another 12 credit hours of work, which may inc lude 
remedial studies as prescribed. Probation by major field extends over the period 
in which the student attempts 6 credit hours of study in major field course work 


Suspension 


A student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) is 1.5 or 
elow in any semester or remains below 2.0 at the end of the probationary period 
will be suspended. A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for 
readmission after the end of the fall or spring semester following the date of 
Suspension. To be considered for readmission, the student must submit ev idence 
of remedial ac tivity performed during the suspension period and evidence of 
renewed potential ability to do college-level work. No advanced standing will be 
assigned for academic work completed while the student is suspended, but the 
Student may petition the dean for consideration of advanced standing after 
Completing a minimum of 12 credit hours of course work here and achiev ing a 
cumulative and major field grade-point average of at least 2.0 re 

A student readmitted after suspension is on probation and must maintain a 
Current grade-point average of at least 2.5 for each 12 credit hours of work 
Undertaken until the cumulative and major field grade-point average are at least 
2.0. In no case will the overall probationary period after readmission exceed 24 
Credit hours of study or the major field probationary period exceed 12 credit 


Ours of study. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be 
readmitted, 


Pass/No Pass Option 
À junior or senior student who has a cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 or 
etter may, with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one course a 
Semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be recorded on 
? student's transcript but will not be reflected in the grade-point average. No 
Student will be allowed to take more than four pass/no pass courses. A student 
must sign up for such an option at registration. Under no circumstances may à 
Student change from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the 
ast date to drop a course (except in the case of a prerequisite to Math 51). 
equired courses may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. A transfer student 


may not Choose this option until the second semester of enrollment in the 
Diversity, 


Grade of F 


Should a Student earn a grade of F in a required course, that course must be 
repeated for a passing grade at George Washington University. A grade of F 
earned in a required or elective course remains a part of the student's record and 
'5 calculated into the grade-point average. 


Residence 


t Minimum of 30 credit hours, including at least 12 credit hours in required 
`~. or B.Accy, courses, must be completed while registered in the School of 
4siness and Public Management. This requirement applies to students transfer- 

ning within the University as well as to students transferring from other institu- 

tions. Unless special permission is granted by the dean to pursue work else- 
waere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed in the School of 
Usiness and Public Management. 


penses 
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Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 
A student may earn credit up toa maximum of 30 credit hours or waive curricular 
requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following tests: 

College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions for general in 
formation on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introduction to Business, Commercial 
Law, and Data Processing are limited to 3 credits each of advanced standing 
CLEP tests in general mathematics, college algebra/trigonometry, English com 
position, and more advanced courses in accounting and business administration 
are not accepted for advanced standing. Matriculated students who wish 10 
receive credit for CLEP General and Subject Examinations must receive priol 
approval, through petition, of their advisor and the Director of Academic Advis 
ing and Student Services. 

Advanced Placement Tests and Achievement Tests—See Admissions. 

Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements—The School of Business 
and Public Management does not administer waiver examinations. Howeveh 
certain arts and sciences courses may be waived, and in some instances credit 
may be assigned, by satisfactorily passing a special departmental examinatiol 
approved by the department or designated advisor. Requests to take the examin& 
tion should be made to the designated advisor and the required fee paid at tht 
Office of the Cashier before the date set for the examination. 


The Bachelor of Accountancy 


The principal objective of the Bachelor of Accountancy degree is preparation fof 
a professional career in accounting. Professional preparation requires specializ& 
tion in the acquisition of accounting knowledge as well as a general education il 
English, humanities, social sciences, mathematics, and sciences. A commol 
body of knowledge in business administration is taken, with emphasis on thé 
accounting program. An additional objective is the preparation of students for? 
fifth-year or Master of Accountancy program that is intended to meet the act 
demic needs of students seeking professional accounting careers in the public 0f 
private sector, which currently demand high entry-level academic achievement 

One hundred twenty credit hours are required for graduation. To be accepted 
in the Bachelor of Accountancy program a cumulative grade-point average of 25 
or higher is required at the start of the junior year. Courses must be taken if 
accordance with the academic status of the student (i.e., freshman, sophomoré 
junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. Math 3, 6, 9, and 10 may not be use 
for credit toward the Bachelor of Accountancy. 


Curriculum for the Pre-Accountancy Program 


Freshman Year—Econ 11—12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31—32 or 51-52; PS 
2; Soc 1; a two-course sequence chosen from BiSc 3-4, Chem 3-4, Geol 1-2 
Phys 9-10. 

Sophomore Year—Accy 51-52; Econ 121; Psyc 1, 8; Phil 45 or 51, and 135 
Stat 51; Comm 111; Mgt 58. 


Curriculum for the Accountancy Program 

Junior Year—Accy 101, 121, 151, 152 or 162, 161, 191; Fina 120; MLOM 140 
SMPP 191; Engl 102. 

Senior Year—Accy 132, 171, 181; Mgt 107 or 110; IBus 160 or 166 or 177 
MLOM 188; SMPP 101, 197 (SMPP 197 must be taken at GW); Stat 103; off 
3-credit elective chosen from courses offered by Columbian College or the Scho? 
of Business and Public Management. 


The Bachelor of Business Administration 


One hundred twenty credit hours of course work are required for graduation. T! 
be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required f 


Complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a 
minimum of 60 credit hours of course work in the junior and senior years selected 
rom one of the major fields offered bv the S hool. Courses must be taken in 
accordance with the academic status of the student (i.e., freshman, sophomore, 
junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. The major field must be selected no 
later than the first semester of the junior year. Electives in the junior and senior 
Years are restricted to appropriate 100-level courses c hosen in consultation with 
the advisor. Math 3, 6, 9, and 10 may not be used for credit toward the B.B.A. 
gree. The second semester of a first-year language course that was previously 
Studied in high school may be taken as a sophomore elective, provided the 
Student places (via test) at this level 


Curriculum for the First Two Years for 
All Bachelor of Business Administration Students 


Freshman Year—Econ 11 -12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31-32 or 51—52: a two- 
Course sequence chosen from BiSc 3—4 or 11 12, Chem 3—4 or 11-12, Geol 1- 
"hys 1-2 or 9—10; a two-course sequence chosen from AmCv 71-72, Anth 1- 
Geog 1, 2, or 3, Hist 39-40 or 71-72, PSc 1-2, Soc 1- 2 

Sophomore Year Accy 51—52; SMPP 51; Mgt 58; Psyc 1, 8; Stat 51 or 53; a 
lWo-course sequence chosen from Art 31—32 or 71—72: Chin 3—4; Clas 71-72; 
“ngl 51-52, 61—62, or 71 72; Fren 2-3; Ger 3—4, 9—10, or 51—52; Ital 2—3: Mus 3, 
4; Phil 45, 51, 52. or 71; Rel 1, 2, 9, 10, or 23; Slav 3—4, 5—6, or 91—92: Span 2-3; 
Omm 1, 111, or 112: or SpHr 11; one 3-credit elective chosen from courses other 

an accountancy, economics, finance, international business, management 


Science, strategic management and public policy, and marketing, logistics, and 
Operations management. 


2 

e, 
) 

e, 


Curriculum for B.B.A. Major Fields 
The ac 


'ademic programs ¢ omprising these major fields are designed to provide 
e broad foundation required for eventual leadership in either business or 
8°Vernmental administration. Each major field consists of 33 credit hours of 
l'équired general business administration courses and 15 hours of required field- 
related Courses. Twelve hours of electives, normally advanced courses in liberal 
ats subjects, are required in each major field but are not included in the 
Calculation of the major field grade-point average. 


; Junior Year- Mgt 110; Fina 120; MLOM 140; SMPP 191: Econ 121; one course 
E Osen in consultation with the advisor from Accy 101, 111, 121, 161: two 
Courses selected from the chosen major field; two 3-credit electives chosen in 
consultation with the advisor. 

senior Year—SMPP 101, 104, 197 (SMPP 197 must be taken at GW); MLOM 
88; Psyc 144 or Mgt 107 (students in marketing substitute MLOM 142); three 


NE selected from the chosen major field; two 3-credit electives chosen in 
Ons : 
NSultation with the advisor 


The major field must be selected no later than the first semester of the junior 
sr. The student should contact the office of Academic Advising and Student 
"érVices to declare a major field and receive the name of the designated faculty 


"5 visor. Major fields are described below (an asterisk indicates that the course is 
Quired for the major field). 


Business Economics and Public Policy— This field is directed toward developing 
derstanding and skills applicable to a wide variety of positions in business 
nd public-sector organizations. The social, legal, political, and economic envi- 
Onment of business and the micro- and macroeconomic foundations of govern- 
nental Programs and regulatory activity are studied to establish a basis for 
Sveloping and evaluating effective business responses. The program is con- 
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cerned with the continuing business-government dialogue on effective and 
equitable relations between the two sectors of the economy. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
business economics and public policy: Mgt 117; IBus 171; Econ 1017 1027 136, 
158, 159, 161, 162, 181—82; PSc 116, 117, 118; PAd 125. 


Finance—This field helps students develop the skills required for entry-level 
employment in corporations, financial institutions, and the public sector. Cor 
porations employ entry-level finance specialists for cash, credit, or inventory 
analysis or management and for work in bank relations and capital budgeting 
Financial institutions offer opportunities for entry-level finance specialists t0 
analyze specific securities and to assist in loan analysis. The government sectof 
looks to finance students as potential financial analysts. The field also provides 
an excellent foundation for graduate work, especially the study of law. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field ol 
finance: Accy 111 or 121; Fina 123% 1247 130, 132 or 133, 135; IBus 171. 


Human Resources Management— This field is concerned with all aspects of the 
employment of human resources in business organizations. Entry-level caret 
opportunities are in such fields as personnel management, employee relations 
collective bargaining, and manpower utilization. Since the field focuses on thé 
management of human resources in a general sense, it also prepares the studen! 
for responsibilities associated with general management and leadership. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field ol 
human resources management: Mgt 1157 117*; Comm 121; Jour 145; Psy 
129, 131. 


Information Systems— Students taking this field develop a firm foundation i 
the use of the computer as a tool in solving information problems in organization 
and are recruited by public and private sector organizations for positions 8 
programmer/analysts and systems designers. These entry-level positions lead tf 
careers in the marketing of computer hardware and software, systems consulting 
and management. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field @ 
information systems: CSci 157, 158; Mgt 119* 120* 121* 122*; Stat 130, 131 


International Business— This field provides the basic academic foundations fd 
entry-level positions in international business, particularly in multination 
corporations, international banks, and government agencies. Such organization 
include the Departments of Commerce, State, and Treasury, plus internation 
institutions such as the Export-Import Bank, World Bank, and Overseas Privat 
Investment Corporation. Students in this field are encouraged to include tW 
years of a modern foreign language in their preparatory background. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field% 
international business: Fina 123, 135; MLOM 143, 148, 150; IBus 160* 166* 168 
1717 173, 175; MLOM 182; Econ 181-82; T&T 104. 


Logistics, Operations, and Materials Management—Students in this field wil 
become equipped to contribute to the national effort to achieve economy, eff 
ciency, and innovative competitive behavior for the American economy. Malll 
positions in industry and government that deal with material and service I€ 
quirements, rates of consumption, acquisition, mobility, maintenance, and qu 
ity assurance require the skills learned in this field. The field is designed ® 
prepare students for entry-level positions in the planning and control of the flo 
of material through the productive system and the external sourcing of require _ 
goods and services. | 

The following courses provide the foundation for effective functioning in t 
field of logistics, operations, and materials management: Mgt 117, 119; MLO 
143, 1807 181, 182, 1837 184* 
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Marketing — This field provides understanding of complex and changing envi- 
ronments and their effects on marketing activities and institutions; dynamics of 
buyer behavior; demand, market segments, and cost-volume profit relationships 
of marketing programs; and skills in formulating and implementing comprehen- 
Sive marketing plans. Typical entry-level positions are advertising account exec- 
utives, marketing research project managers, retail assistant buyers, and sales 
representatives for consumer or industrial products firms. 

l'he following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
marketing (please note that MLOM 142 cannot be used as a field of instruction 
Course): MLOM 143* 148, 149, 1507 152, 159* 180, 182, 183; [Bus 160, 166: Jour 
145; Mgt 119; Stat 105. 


Secondary Field of Study 


A secondary field of study in business administration is available in the School of 


Business and Public Management. See the brochure “Secondary Fields of 
Study,” available in the Office of Academic Advising and Student Services. 


* 


ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Dean M.A. East 
Associate Deans H.R. Nau, J.R. Millar 


Introduction 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers graduate and undergraduate 
go ams to prepare individuals for an increasingly international and multina- 
e environment. The historical roots of the Elliott School can be traced back 
.. e establishment of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy 
71 1898. In 1966, the School separated from the School of Government, Business, 
and International Affairs to become an independent unit, the School of Public 
s nternational Affairs. In 1987, the name was changed to the School of 
nternational Affairs, and in 1988 the School was renamed in honor of Evelyn E. 


and Lloyd H, Elliott, the President of The George Washington University from 
1965 to 1988. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
iae Elliot School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the 
can S of international affairs, East Asian studies (China or Japan), Latin Ameri- 
Mh suis, and Middle Eastern studies. Programs are multidisciplinary and 
raga both domestic and foreign governmental policy. Curricula draw 
deste Y on the various academic departments of the University. Programs are 
nd 8ned to foster a liberal education that focuses on a solid understanding of 
ain historical and contemporary issues in international affairs; the programs 
^ to have a broader base than a major in a traditional academic discipline. 
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Entrance Requirements 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program dl 
studies contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondarj 
school, showing at least 15 units. A unit represents a year's study in a secondary 
school subject, including in the aggregate not less than 120 sixty-minute periods 
or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. The program must include foul 
years of English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of sciencé 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of whieh 
must be American history; and one year of college-preparatory mathemati@ 
beyond introductory algebra. 

2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col 


lege work. 
3. Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement Tests il 


English composition and mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, or 0f 
the American College Testing battery, 

It is recommended that the College Board examinations be taken in Decemb 
or January. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrang® 
ments for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made will 
the College Board Admissions Testing Program, CN 6200, Princeton, N} 
08541-6200, not less than one month before the date of the tests. In applying f 
the test, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent to the Office @ 
Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The applica? 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly frof 
the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recommended thé 
the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. | 

Consideration can be given to the adequacy of the qualifications of an app! 
cant who, because of unusual circumstances, does not present all the requi 
ments stated here. Appropriate scholastic aptitude tests may be prescribed. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally & 
credited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this University # 
as follows. Applicants who have accumulated at least 30 credit hours (or 
equivalent) of academic credit at another regionally accredited college or univé 
sity may be admitted to the Elliott School of International Affairs as tran 
students with advanced standing. Those who have achieved a grade-point av 
age of at least 3.0 on a 4.0 scale in previous college work will be given preferen 
for admission. Applicants who have completed fewer than 30 credit hours! 
acceptable credit must meet entrance requirements for freshmen. j 

Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for whit 
the student received a grade of C or above, provided that such courses af 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in the Elli¢ 
School. In the case of course work completed at a two-year college, no more thé 
66 credit hours of credit may be applied as advanced standing toward a degree? 
this School. 

Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the course mí 
satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D will # 
however, be assigned as advanced standing. 


The Elliott School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole at! | 


part or to accept credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript from ea! 
institution formerly attended sent directly to the Office of Admissions, Geo" 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
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Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University into a 
degree program in the Elliott School must submit to the Office of Admissions a 
ormal application for transfer and must be in good academic standing with a 
cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 or above at the time of transfer. A maxi- 
mum of 45 credit hours earned as a nondegree student in the Division of 
Continuing Education may be applied toward a degree in this School. 

All transfer students must satisfy the residence and course requirements for 
degrees awarded by the Elliott School. 


Regulations 


See Admissions; Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. 


General Requirements for the Degree 
Academic Work Load 


The normal academic work load for a full-time student is 15 credit hours. A full- 
time student not on probation may take a course load of up to 17 credit hours. A 
student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 credit hours with the 
aPproval of the dean. Students on probation are limited to 13 hours. 


Attendance 


Students are held responsible for all of the work of the courses in which regis- 
tered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor before provision is 
made to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause may not 
attend classes during the period of suspension. 


Scholarship Requirements 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 credit hours (or 90 
credit hours if the student qualifies for the special 90-credit-hour program) of 
Passing grades (courses in exercise and sport activities cannot be included in the 
required hours); and (2) a cumulative grade-point average of at least 2.0. 


Dean’s Honor List 


The name of every student who attains a 3.5 grade-point average in course work 
I$ placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list is 
limited to full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours in a 
Blven semester and to part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit 


t Ours over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a summer 
erm, 


Academic Standing 


A student w 
any time af 
Probation: 
tinued on 
enrolled 
Which at 
NO more 
.Astud 
lrst or 
Failure 
jPemest 
1 stud 


hose cumulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 but at least 1.0 
ter having enrolled in a minimum of 24 credit hours is placed on 
"first probation" for the initial semester, second probation" if con- 
probation for a second semester. For part-time students and those 
in summer sessions, a semester is interpreted to mean a time interval in 
least 12 credit hours have accrued. A student on probation is limited to 
than 13 credit hours of course work per semester. 

ent who resumes a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or more after a 
Second semester on probation is removed from probationary status. 
lo resume a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 after two successive 
ers on probation results in suspension. The Dean's Council may continue 


ent on probation if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during the proba- 
lon period. 


PPS I SENE ECCLE 
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A student whose cumulative grade-point average falls below 1.0 any time after 
having enrolled in a minimum of 24 credit hours as a student in the Elliott School 
will be suspended. 

Students who are suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
after the lapse of one fall or spring semester. To be considered for readmission, 
the student must submit evidence to the Dean’s Council of conduct during 
absence from the University which indicates that the student will profit from 
readmission. A student suspended twice for poor s holarship will not bé 
readmitted. 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal without academic penalty after the end of the fifth week of classes 
(fall or spring semester) is permitted only in exceptional cases (see Withdrawal 
under University Regulations). 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized Withdrawal) 
may be assigned are described under Regulations. 

Changing an Incomplete— The grade of I must be changed no later than the las! 
day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately follow 
ing the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. An 
Incomplete that is not changed within this period automatically becomes an F. M 
cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor and a sti 
dent may jointly petition the dean, or the appropriate committee, for additional 
time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions should bê 
submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be changed by re 
registering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 credit hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field 
must be completed while registered in the Elliott School of International Affairs 
This requirement applies to students transferring within the University as well 
as to students transferring from other institutions. Unless special permission i 
granted by the dean to pursue work elsewhere, the last 30 credit hours must b 
completed in the Elliott School. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactotf 
may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supplemelt* 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of thé 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee # 
charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any su 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


Internships 


Internships offer students the opportunity to make practical use of the know! 
edge they acquire in the classroom. Undergraduates who have completed at lea! 
30 credit hours are eligible to arrange internships for credit. Academic work i 
the field of the internship is required. 

Internships are available in the private and public sectors. Students are I 
sponsible for locating their own internships; listings are posted in the GW Care? 
and Cooperative Education Center. 


I 
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Regulations on Study Abroad 


Students are encouraged to travel and study abroad. Those wishing to study 
abroad must consult their academic advisor and the study-abroad advisor. Stu- 
dents must secure the dean's prior approval for any plan of study abroad if the 
credit earned is intended to apply to the degree program in which they are 
registered, A catalogue or other description of the foreign institution or study 
Program must be presented for consideration together with detailed descriptions 
of the courses to be taken. See Study Abroad Programs. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


À student in the Elliott School of International Affairs who has a cumulative 
grade-point average of 2.5 or better may, with the approval of an advisor and the 
dean, take one course per semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, 
Which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in the 
Cumulative grade average. A student must sign up for such an option at registra- 
tion. Under no circumstances may a student change from pass/no pass status to 
graded Status, or vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses in the student's 
major (except those in which the grade of P or NP is normally assigned) may not 

e taken on a pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not elect to take a course 
on à pass/no pass basis until the second semester of enrollment in the University. 
,'9 more than six courses in which the grade of P or NP is assigned will apply 


toward the degree, including courses in which the grade of P or NP is normally 
Blven, 


Additional Requirements for the 90-Credit-Hour Program 


Exceptional students may, when registered as freshmen or sophomores, petition 
? dean of the Elliott School of International Affairs for admission to a special 
0-credit-hour degree program. Supporting evidence in the form of achievement 
lest scores, College-Level Examination Placement (CLEP) scores, and grades 
earned at George Washington University or any other institution must be sup- 
plied, The dean, in consultation with the Dean’s Council, will determine eligi- 
ility for admission to the program, which takes place when the student enters 
e beginning of the junior year. 
e basic assumption of this program is that the student can waive at least 30 
credit hours of freshman or introductory requirements. 
In addition to the general and curriculum requirements, students in the 90- 
Credit-hour program must fulfill the following requirements: 
he student must receive grades of A in 50 percent of the total course work 
and in 50 percent of the courses required in the major. 
€ student must take at least 60 credit hours in courses beyond the first- 
stoup level (numbered above 100). 
„>. The 90 credit hours of credit must be earned in actual course work, i.e., 
edit through advanced placement, special examinations, etc., may not be 
?Unted in the 90 credit hours required for graduation. 
tudents who qualify for admission to the 90-credit-hour program are encour- 
ged to begin taking second-group courses (numbered 101—200) as soon as they 
Te qualified to do so and should seek to obtain a waiver of course prerequisites 
Ose disciplines in which they have a strong background. 


^rning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


a) Information on earning credit by examination or waiving curriculum require- 
ents, see your academic advisor in the Elliott School. 
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Curriculum Requirements 


Curriculum requirements for the first two years are outlined below. Require 
ments for majors in international affairs, Latin American studies, Middle Easter 
studies, and East Asian studies (China or Japan) are outlined under the appropri: 
ate heading in Courses of Instruction. 


Credi 
Hout 
Engl 9 or 10, and 11 . iP as Fe VH 6 
AmCv 71-72; Art 31—32 or 71-72; Clas 107, 108, 113; 
Hmn 1-2, 4, 6; *literature (American, Chinese, East 
Asian, English, French, German, Greek and Latin, Italian, 
Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group phi- 
losophy courses; Rel 1, 2 HAEC SUT WE ER 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, French, German, Hebrew, 
Italian, Russian, or Spanish... : P» 1 
BiSc 3—4 or 11—12; Chem 3—4 or 11—12; Geol 1—2; Math 
9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1,2, 5, and 6, or 9—10; Stat 51, 
53, or 91, and 105 or 129; 129, 130; 111, 112 / 
Econ 11-12; Hist 40 and 72; PSc 1, 2 ............. 1 


Total.... f " TP . 4 


Secondary Fields of Study 


Students can take a secondary field of study, such as business, economics, ® 
languages, in other schools of the University. Students from other schools of thf 
University can take a secondary field of study in international affairs in th 
Elliott School of International Affairs. See the brochure “Secondary Fields ® 
Study," available in the Student Services Office. 


z 


* If a student elects 9 credit hours of literature in any foreign language, this cannot be used" 
satisfy the language requirement. ] 

t Chin 5—6 is required for East Asian studies (China focus) majors; Japn 3—4 is required for Ess 
Asian studies (Japan focus) majors. Greek and Latin are not acceptable for international à 
majors. Latin American studies majors must include Spanish. 

+ Credit is not given for exercise and sport activities courses. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers a broad range of undergradu- 
ate programs to prepare health sciences professionals for roles in selected disci- 
plines that complement the medical profession. These programs emphasize the 
interdependent roles and responsibilities of the network of professionals who 
Dring a variety of skills and expertise to the health care team. For specific 
information on the content and requirements of the programs that follow, see the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin or contact the Office of Health 
Sciences Programs Administration, School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 
George Washington Universitv, Washington, D.C. 20037 


Majors Leading to the Associate in Science Degree 


Nuclear Medicine Technology— Nuclear medicine technologists are trained in a 
variety of procedures that trace radioactive substances in the body. The radio- 
Pharmaceutic als reveal the structure and function of various organs, which could 


hot otherwise be detected, thereby assisting physicians in the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease. 


Prehospital Clinical Medicine—Prehospital providers are ambulance or rescue 
Squad personnel who are involved in initial evaluation and management of 
Seriously injured or ill patients, interpretation of patient signs and symptons, 
and communication of observations to emergency department personnel. 


Radiation Therapy Technology—Radiation therapy technologists are members 
Of a team of specialists who provide radiation treatment to cancer patients. 

adiation therapy technologists are involved in patient care, treatment planning, 
and the delivery of prescribed radiation treatment. 


Majors Leading to the Bachelor of Science Degree 


Emergency Medical Services—Emergency medical services personnel may 
Plan and organize programs, supervise prehospital providers, assist in projects 
that require expertise in emergency medical procedures, and function in the 
Network of information systems that is central to emergency care. 


Medical Technology—Medical technologists perform and evaluate various lab- 
oratory procedures to determine the absence, presence, extent, and basis of 
~lsease. As medical investigators, medical technologists perform complex exam- 
Nations on state-of-the-art instruments and computers in the areas of hematol- 
8y, chemistry, microbiology, immunology, and blood banking. 


Physician Assistant— Physician assistants provide a variety of patient care 
Services under the supervision of a physician. Responsibilities include direct 
Patient care involving diagnostic, therapeutic, and preventive medicine. Physi- 
Clan assistants are actively involved in decision making and implementation of 

*rapeutic plans to allow more effective use of a physician's time. 


Radiological Sciences and Administration— Radiological sciences administra- 
tors are Prepared to assume the management of technologists in radiology depart- 

ents. Responsibilities may include implementing quality control procedures 
and Performing specialized radiographic techniques and procedures. 


* 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Acting Dean A.O. Smith 
Assistant Deans B.J. Moreland, G.M. Logan 


Introduction 


The Division of Continuing Education administers the University’s off-campus 
credit courses and degree programs. The Division offers noncredit certificate 
programs, courses and workshops, and conferences and institutes. The staff ol 
instruction for Division programs includes members of the full-time faculty of 
the University and academically qualified adjunct faculty from the professional 
community. 

The Division works closely with education directors, public school officials; 
and personnel administrators in government, business, and industry to develop 
courses of study for continuing education students. The Division offers courses 
at the Crystal City Education Center in Arlington, Virginia, and other off-campus 
locations in the District of Columbia and suburban Maryland and Northem 
Virginia. The Division also offers, through its Hampton Roads Center, certificate 
and graduate degree programs in various disciplines at locations in the Hampton 
Norfolk, and Virginia Beach area. A wide range of seminars and workshops i 
available to organizations and individuals from the professional community 8 
several locations, including the new Northern Virginia campus in Loudoul 
County. 

The academic standards of the University are maintained in off-campus credit 
courses. All programs offered through the University's off-campus programs an 
administered by this Division are approved through the procedure authorized by 
the Board of Trustees and the Charter granted by the Congress of the United 
States. Degrees are granted through the faculties of the degree-granting schools 
and colleges of the University. Credit earned through off-campus study conforms 
to academic standards throughout the University. All Division off-campus offef 
ings in Maryland are approved by the Maryland State Board for Higher Educ& 
tion; those in Virginia are approved by the Commonwealth of Virginia Council 
Higher Education. 

Except as outlined below, all general University regulations apply to student 
in the Division of Continuing Education. In addition, Division students may b 
subject to special requirements of the school or college through which they ar 
taking courses. 


Center for Career Education and Workshops (CCEW) 


CCEW provides a broad spectrum of services focusing on innovative, nontradk* 
tional, career-oriented education. Among CCEW programs are noncredit, gradi 
ate-level career certificate programs to prepare the legal assistant, publicatio? 
specialist, landscape designer, fund raising administrator, administrative mal” 
ager, association executive, information systems specialist, public relations pr 
fessional, and Washington representative. Other programs are designed to pr® 
pare the certified employee benefit specialist, certified financial planner, an 
credit administrator. Credit courses and test review courses (for CLEP, EIT, FS 
GMAT, GRE, LSAT, MAT, MCAT, and Basic Real Estate) are offered as well 
Workshops and short-term courses provide the opportunity for individuals 
be informed of the innovations in their fields. Courses focus on advances I! 
computer technology and train participants to increase personal effectiveness 
improve managerial expertise, reinforce leadership ability, identify practi 
decision-making skills, broaden understanding of systems and concepts, a? 
develop understanding of financial, political, and social strategies. The Profes 
sional Development Program, designed to enhance the skills, productivity, an 
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job satisfaction of an organization's employees, can provide these workshops, 
credit courses, and noncredit « ourses on site or through interactive television 

CCEW offers undergraduate certificate programs that combine academic credit 
Courses offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences with skill develop- 
ment workshops "The programs include Supervisory Specialist and Communi- 
cation Studies 

The Center is the site of the University’s Continuing Education for Women 
(CEW) program, which has provided counseling and educational services to 
Women in transition since 1964. Participants benefit from many CEW programs, 
Which currently include group and individual counseling services accredited by 
the International Association of Counseling Services, Inc. CEW also offers a 
Series of special-interest courses focusing on issues confronting women. For a 


Complete listing of services, courses, and programs, see the CCEW schedule of 
Classes, 


Office of University Students 


The Office of 1 Iniversity Students (OUS) makes on-campus credit courses avail- 
able to those who are not currently degree candidates at this University. Such 
Students, often employed in government or industry, may be taking courses to 
enhance their career potential or as a matter of personal interest. They may be 
candidates for higher degrees at other institutions, sent here for special work as 


part of a graduate program, They may be undergraduates matriculated else- 
Where, taking courses for transfer to their own institution. 
All 


Courses except those restricted to medical and law students are open to 
OUS students, provided there is room in the class and the student has sufficient 
Preparation as determined by the academic departments. 

Registration in a given course may be denied OUS students when space is 
heeded for degree candidates. OUS students are not eligible to register for thesis 
or dissertation research nor for continuous enrollment or leave of absence. OUS 
léquires a minimum registration of 3 credit hours per semester or session, except 
'n Special circumstances as approved by the dean. 


Entrance Requirements 


An academic background appropriate for the program of studies contemplated is 
l'equired. In addition, the applicant who has previously attended this or another 
College or university must be in good standing at that institution. An applicant 
Who has been suspended from any educational institution for poor scholarship 
Will not be considered for admission for one calendar year after the effective date 
of the suspension. An applicant who has been denied undergraduate admission 
Within this University will not be considered for admission as a nondegree 
Student for the same semester for which the application was denied. 
Pplications for admission through OUS for a fall or spring semester should be 
ootained from and returned to the Office of Admissions. There is no application 
ee. For admission requirements for students from foreign institutions, see Ad- 
missions, For information on registration, please refer to the Schedule of Classes. 


Regulations 


See Admissions, Fees and Financial Regulations, and University Regulations. 
OSpective and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves with the 
regulations concerning attendance and withdrawal under University Regula- 
‘ons. The following specifically apply to all students registered through OUS: 
ast day to add a class for credit—end of second week of classes. 
ast day to drop a class for credit or to withdraw from the University— 
, 8nd of the seventh week of classes. 
Equivalent amounts of time apply to the summer sessions. 
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Academic Work Load 


For OUS students, the normal academic work load during the regular academic 
year is not more than 10 credit hours for a student employed more than 20 hours 
per week and not more than 18 credit hours for a full-time student. During the 
summer à student may take a maximum of two courses during any one session: 
Exceptions to these limits must be approved by the dean. 


Scholarship Requirements 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of OUS may be 
dismissed from the University. A statement of scholarship requirements is 
available in the office of the dean. All grades received in OUS remain on thé 
record; scholarship requirements are based on the total record. 

Grades—See Scholarship Requirements under University Regulations. There 
is no limitation on the number of courses that may be taken on a pass/no pas$ 
basis in OUS; however, there may be a limit on the number that can be transferred 
to fulfill degree requirements. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) and W (Authorized With- 
drawal) may be assigned are described under University Regulations. 

Changing an Incomplete—The instructor normally sets a period (maximum @ 
one year) within which the uncompleted work must be made up. An Incomplete 
that is not changed within one calendar year remains as a grade of I on thé 
student's record. 


Change in Program of Studies 


Change Within the Office of University Students—A student may not chang 
status to that of auditor except with the approval of the dean (see Withdraw 
under University Regulations). 

Transfer Within the University—Transfer to or from OUS may be made only 
with the approval of the deans concerned. Application for transfer to degréé 
candidacy will be considered only after the completion of at least one semester i 
OUS or upon request from the college or school to which the student is seeking 
admission. Students wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must meet thé 
conditions of the college or school to which they are applying. It is the respot* 
sibility of the student to consult the college or school concerning conditions to b? 
met and the amount of work transferable. 


College Courses for Secondary School Students 


Under the auspices of the Office of University Students, well-qualified second 
ary school students may take college courses for credit in nondegree status ® 
George Washington University. During the academic year, high school junio? 
and seniors residing in the Washington metropolitan area may enroll in GV 
courses as part-time, commuting students. Through the Summer Scholar Pre’ 
gram, precollege students may enroll in a wide variety of summer courses prior t 
their junior or senior year of high school. Summer Scholars from outside th 
Washington area reside on campus in a University residence hall. Local res" 
dents may choose to use on-campus housing but are not required to do so. Tht 
Summer Scholar Program offers diversified cultural, social, and recreation 
experiences under the supervision of resident advisors 
Scholarships—Secondary school students with outstanding academic records 
and excellent scores on standardized tests will be considered for full-tuitio? 
scholarships. Because the awards are based on academic merit rather thé 
financial need, only the application for admission and supporting credentials 4 
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required for consideration. The amounts awarded cover tuition only and cannot 
be applied to housing, meals, or fees 

For further information and an application, please write to the Coordinator, 
College Courses for Secondary School Students, Office of Admissions, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


* 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Courses are offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of the 
Jniversitvy: Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the National Law 
Center, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education 
ànd Human Development, the School of Business and Public Management, and 
the Elliott School of International Affairs. During the summer the Universitv also 
offers Special programs that are not available during the regular academic year. 

Ourses are offered during both day and evening hours. 

Students who are enrolled at the University for the spring semester may 
l'egister for the following Summer Sessions without special application. Those 
Who wish degree status may seek admission from the appropriate college or 
Schoo] Within the University. Those who do not wish to work toward a degree at 

© University may apply through the Office of University Students and are 
Subject to its entrance requirements and regulations stated above. 


or à complete statement concerning summer term work, see the Summer 
Sessions Announcement. 


* 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following section provides listings and descriptions of courses offered by tht 
departments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs. The course! 
as listed here are subject to change. The University reserves the right to withdraw 
any course announced or to change the course fees shown herein. 


Hours of Instruction 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening and 
daytime sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same staff ol 
instructors, and carry the same amount of credit 


Explanation of Course Numbers 


First-Group Courses— Courses numbered 1—100 are planned for students if 
the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the advisor and thé 
dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they 
may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or 8 
prerequisites to advanced courses, but they may not be taken for graduate credit 

Second-Group Courses—Courses numbered 101—200 are planned for stv’ 
dents in the junior and senior years. Except for accountancy courses, they may bé 
taken for graduate credit only upon the approval of the Dean and the instructor êl 
the time of registration. Such approval is granted only with the provision th& 
students must complete additional work to receive graduate credit. Accountan¢) 
courses numbered 101—200 may not be taken for graduate credit. 

Third-Group Courses— Courses numbered 201—300 in the Graduate School? 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Business and Public Management, the Elliot 
School of International Affairs, and the School of Education and Human Deve! 
opment are planned primarily for graduate students. They are open, with tht 
approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; they are not open to other under 
graduates. Qualified seniors in the School of Business and Public Managemel! 
registering for these courses must have a 3.00 average, the prior approval of tht 
department chairman who is responsible for the graduate course, and the prid! 
approval of the dean. Nondegree students who have not completed a bachelor 
degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered by the School of Business an 
Public Management. 

Fourth-Group Courses— Courses numbered 301—400 in the Graduate Scho® 
of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students, but they are primarily f 
doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301—400 in the School of Business al! 
Public Management are limited to doctoral students. In the School of Educatio 
and Human Development fourth-group courses, numbered 301—400, are limite 
to graduate students with master's degrees from accredited institutions. 

Fifth-Group Courses— Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an ongoill 
program of curriculum innovation at GW. The 701 number is used to designa! 
experimental courses taught by individual faculty members. The 721 numb 
designates innovative interdepartmental courses. The 751 number is used to lif 
courses sponsored jointly by two or more schools. Courses numbered in the 77” 
are taught by scholars who hold appointments as University Professors. The 7 
numbers do not indicate the level of difficulty. Courses in this series range fro? 
freshman-level offerings to classes designed for seniors and graduate student 
Unless the course description in the Schedule of Classes indicates that there 8 
prerequisites or that an interview with the instructor is required prior to registi? 
tion, 700 courses are open to all interested students, subject to their advisol’ 
approval and the rules of the respective colleges. 
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Key to Abbreviations 


COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


The following abbreviations are used for course designations: 


Accy 
AdSc 
AmCv 
Anat 
Anes 


Accountancy 
Administrative Sciences 
American Civilization 
Anatomy 

Anesthesiology 
Anthropology 

Applied Science 

Art 

Art Therapy 

Association Management 
Biochemistry 

Biological Sciences 
Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil Engineering 

Classics 

Communication 

Computer Medicine 
Computer Science 
Counseling 

Dermatology 

Economics 

Educational Leadership 
Electrical Engineering 
Emergency Medicine 
Engineering Administration 
Engineering Science 
English 

English as a Foreign Language 
Environmental and Resource 
Policy 

Environmental Health 
Environmental Studies 
Exercise and Sport Activities 
Finance 

Forensic Sciences 

French 

Genetics 

Geobiology 

Geography and Regional 
Science 

Geology 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Gerontology 

Health Care Sciences 
Health Services Management 
and Policy 

History 

Honors 

Human Kinetics 

Human Resource Development 
Human Services 
Humanities 
Interdisciplinary Courses 
International Affairs 
International Business 
Italian 
Japanese 
Journalism 


Kor 
Law 
Ling 
Mgt 

MLOM 


Korean 

Law 

Linguistics 

Management Science 
Marketing, Logistics, and 
Operations Management 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 

Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

Naval Science 
Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Pathology 

Pediatrics 

Pharmacology 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Communication 
Political Psychology 
Political Science 
Portuguese 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Psychology 

Public Administration 
Public Health 

Public Policy 

Radiology 

Religion 

Romance Literatures 
Romanian 
Service—Learning Program 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Education 
Speech and Hearing 
Statistics/Computer and 
Information Systems 
Strategic Management and 
Public Policy 

Surgery 

Teacher Education 
Telecommunication 
Theatre and Dance 
Travel and Tourism 
University 

Urban Planning and Real 
Estate Development 
Urology 
Women's Studies 
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Credit Hours 


The number of credit hours given for the satisfactory completion of a course is, in 
most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title of the course. Thus, a yeal 
course giving 3 credit hours each semester is marked (3-3), and a semester 
course giving 3 credit hours is marked (3). A credit hour may be defined as one 
50-minute period of class work or one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


Time of Course Offerings 


Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the se 
mester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled. The term academic year 
is used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half of the 
course is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 
semester. Not all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this Bulletin. 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Announcement for additional 
summer offerings. A Schedule of Classes is published each fall and spring 
semester to provide information concerning the time of course offerings. 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Professors A.J. Mastro, F.C. Kurtz, C.M. Paik, M.G Gallagher, J. Hilmy (Chair), F.W. Segel 

Associate Professors D.R. Sheldon, L.G. Singleton 

Assistant Professors K.E. Smith, L.C. Moersen, P.R. Witmer, C.J. Lin, S.M. Moody 
T. Verghese 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in accoun 
tancy leading to the degree of Bachelor of Accountancy 


51 Introductory Financial Accounting (3) Lin and Staf 
Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards as an essenti 
part of the decision-making process for the management of private investment 
and for business and government organizations. Students who have receiv 
credit for a similar financial accounting course cannot receive credit fd 
Accy 51. Prerequisite: sophomore standing (Fall and spring) 

52 Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) Lin and Stall 
Basic knowledge of managerial accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, and 
internal reports as an essential part of the decision-making process for public 
and private-sector organizations. Prerequisite: Accy 51. Students who have 1€ 
ceived credit for a similar managerial accounting course cannot receive credit fo 
Accy 52. (Fall and spring) 


101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) Singleto? 
Cost behavior and volume- profit relationships, responsibility accounting, stat 
dard costs, cost structures for control and decision making, relevant costs, cos 
concepts, and variance analyses. Prerequisite: Accy 51—52 (Fall and spring 

111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Hilmy, Shiu 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance of manag® 
ment, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: Accy 51—52 (F 
and spring) 

121 Intermediate Accounting (3) Mastro 
In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory; acquisition of assets 8 
services, income and equity accounting, preparation and analysis of financi 
statements. Prerequisite: Accy 51—52 (Fall) 

132 Accounting Theory (3) Hilmy, Seg’ 


Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading professional al! 
accounting research associations, major contributions to accounting literature 
Prerequisite: Accy 121. (Spring) 

151 Business Law for Accountants I (3) Moers? 
An introduction to the legal process and business law concepts for the pi 
fessional accountant. Contracts, sales, commercial papers, and the legal liabl 
ity and ethical standards of professional accountants Prerequisite: Accy 51-9 
(Fall) 
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152 Business Law for Accountants II (3) Moersen 
A broadening of business law concepts—partnerships, corporations, agency, 
secured transactions, trusts, wills, property, bankruptcy, insurance, and securi- 
ties. Prerequisite: Accy 151. (Spring) 


161 Federal Income Taxation: Individuals (3) Smith 
A study of federal income tax concepts with primary emphasis on individuals. 
Prerequisite: Accy 51—52. (Fall) 

162 Federal Income Taxation: Corporations, Smith 


Partnerships, Estates, and Trusts (3) 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, estates, 
and trusts; tax research and planning. Prerequisite: Accy 161. (Spring) 
171 Auditing (3) Witmer 
Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted auditing standards, 
internal control, audit objectives and reports, audit evidence, professional and 
legal responsibility, and audit of EDP systems Prerequisite: Accy 121. (Fall) 
181 Accounting Systems (3) Segel, Verghese 
Data processing considerations in the design and operation of accounting sys- 
tems. Principles of internal control applicable to manual and automated account- 
ing systems. Prerequisite: Accy 101, 121. (Fall) 
190 Special Topics in Accounting (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. Prerequisite: 
department approval. 
Advanced Accounting (3) Mastro 
Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated statements, busi- 
ness combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange, price-level adjusted 
Statements, source and application of funds. Prerequisite: Accy 121. (Spring) 
199 Independent Study (3) Staff 
Assigned topics. Admission by permission of the department chair. 
(Fall and spring) 
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Professors R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale, B.M Mergen (Director), H.F. Gillette, Jr., 
M. Vlach 

ssociate Professors J.O Horton, R.W. Longstreth, P.M. Palmer, S. Strasser 

Junct Associate Professor P. J. Cressey 
Faculty Advisory Committee 

F. Gillette, Jr. (Chair), D. Bjelajac, C.J. Deering, P.P. Hill, R.L Humphrey, O. Seavey, 
‘W. Stephens, D.D. Wallace, Jr., A.M. Yezer 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American civilization—The following requirements 
ust be fulfilled: 
* The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
divisi erequisite course—AmCv 71-72. Other introductory courses as needed for upper- 
tsion courses in a discipline as described below. 
Enel An American studies core, consisting of AmCv 167, AmCv/Hist 171-72, and AmCv/ 
lod ‘a 161, 162; and a specialized focus, usually developed through at least 12 hours of 
"level courses in a discipline or theme chosen so as to provide a structured approach to 
® range of American civilization (accepted approaches include sociology, history, litera- 
bres. istory of art and architecture, political science, philosophy and religion, gender 
" le Urban studies). The proseminar, AmCv 179-80, should be taken in the last full year 
Tesidence in preparation for the comprehensive examination that covers the core courses 
Special discipline or theme. 
wit pecia] Honors will be awarded to students who fulfill the requirements for the major 
Overall” point average of 3.5 or better in the core and related courses and 3.0 or better 
and who receive honors on the comprehensive examination. 
ine least two years ofa foreign language and knowledge of statistics or computer program- 
^s. 8 in the humanities and social sciences is strongly recommended. Students must 
nsult at least once a semester with their American studies advisor. 


chy dinor in American civilization—Requirements are 18 hours of 100-level courses, in- 
opti ‘ng AmCv 167 and AmCv/Hist 171-72 plus 9 hours chosen from the following two 
lons: (1) AmCv/Hist 771, AmCv/Engl/Hist 772, AmCv/Engl 160, 161, 162; (2) related 
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courses in American civilization, such as topics in urbanism, gender, black culture 
folklife, philosophy and religion, literature, art and/or architecture 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be take? 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for courst 


listings. 


50 


115 


144 


175-76 


179—80 


Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) Gillettt 
Introduction to interdisciplinary methods of studying the contemporary city 
Major problems of metropolitan life, past and present, analyzed by faculty and 
community leaders. Emphasis on experiential team projects. Same as Hist/PS¢ 
UPRE 50. (Fall) 


2 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) Mergen, Vlach, Palmer, Gillette 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with emphasi 
on their contemporary importance. (Academic year) 

Field Program in Meso-American Humphrey, Merge! 
Archaeology and History (3 or 6) 

Field study in Mexico and Central America. Same as Anth 115. (Summer 
Explorations in Historical Geography (3) Mondiali 


Examination of selected themes in the cultural geography of the United State 
over the course of its history, in relation to an overview of the historical geograph) 


of the country. Same as Geog 144. (Spring) 

Folk Arts in America (3) Stall 
Same as Art 145. 

Early American Literature and Culture (3) Seavtl 
Same as Engl 160. 

American Romanticism (3) Ste 
Same as Engl 161. 

American Realism (3) Rominé 


Same as Engl 162 


5 Introduction to Folklore (3) Vlad 


Survey of the forms of folk expression, including verbal, art, music, dance, all 
material culture. Examination of the materials and methods of folklore research 
Same as Anth 165. 

Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3) Mondale, Gillett 
An examination of the special ideas, values, and modes of expression that hat? 
made American life distinctive, as revealed through a variety of sources, inclut 
ing fiction, popular media, photography and the arts, and material culture. Sam! 
as Hist 167. (Fall) 

U.S. Social History (3—3) Horto 
Same as Hist 171-72. 


3 Afro-American History (3) Horto 


Survey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the contributions of blad 
Americans to, and their impact upon, American history. Same as Hist 179 
(Spring) 

Afro-American Literature (3) Tal! 
Study of texts representing the experience of black Americans and the ideas anf 
social forces that have shaped their lives and writings. Same as Engl 174. 
(Fall) 

American Architecture (3—3) Longstre 
Stylistic properties, form and type characteristics, technological development 
and urbanistic patterns are introduced as a means of interpretation of histo 
meaning. Buildings are analyzed both as artifacts and as signifiers of soc 
cultural, and economic tendencies. UPRE/AmCv 175: 1600—1860; UPRE/Am! 
176: 1860—present. Same as Art 176 and 191. (Academic year) 
Introduction to Historic Preservation (3) sul 
Washington, D.C., will be the primary exhibit for the study of historic preserV* 
tion as it has developed over the past century. Experience with preservati® 
issues as shown by examples in other localities will also be discussed. Lecture 
class discussions of the readings, and field trips to neighborhoods and sil* 
subjected to preservation efforts. Same as UPRE 177. (Spring) 
Proseminar in American Civilization (3—3) walk? 
Coordinating course for seniors majoring in American civilization. 
(Academic year) 
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184 Contemporary American Civilization (3) Staff 
Examination of the patterns of contemporary American life through study of 
literature, the arts, and political, social, cultural, and economic trends. 


185 History of Women in America (3) DePauw 
Same as Hist 185 
186 U.S. Urban History (3) Stott, Gillette 


History of the American city from colonial foundations to the present, focusing 
on relationships between social and economic forces with physical form. Special 
emphasis on transitions from pre-industrial to industrial to metropolitan forms, 
with attention to implications for public policy and historic preservation. Same 
as Hist 186 (Fall) 

192 The American Cinema (3) Mergen 
History and criticism of American films. The course will enable the student to 
recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to express the evaluation clearly in 
writing, and to understand the role of films in the context of American culture 
Same as Art 192 (Spring) 


193 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) Cressey 
Same as Anth 193 

194 Introduction to Historical Archaeology (3) Cressey 
Same as Anth 194 

195 Independent Study (3) Staff 


Open to a limited number of American Civilization majors as directed research or 
as an internship with a Washington museum or historical society. Approval of 
advisor required (Fall and spring) 
Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Mergen, Gillette 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical data through 
recorded interviews. Examination of major published works in oral history. 
Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in the Washington area. Same 
as Anth/Hist 197. (Summer) 
198 Special Topics in American Studies (3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Admission by permission of 
199 instructor. 
99-200 Senior Thesis (3-3) Staff 
Directed research project. Open to majors by permission of program director 
(Academic year) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Professors R.M. Krulfeld, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., A.S. Brooks, C.J. Allen 
ofessorial Lecturer D.H. Ubelaker 
, Ssociate Professor S.L. Simons (Chair) 
Adjunct Associate Professors C.R. Rose, P.J. Cressey 
Associate Professorial Lecturer S. Hertz 
“sistant Professors J.C. Kuipers, R.N. Rasnake (Visiting) 
“sistant Professorial Lecturers R.K. Evans, B. Hackett, T. Kavanagh, N.L. Benco, P.S 
Maloof, H.D. Sues 
#cturers A.G, Webster, M.E Chambers, C. Griggs 
Bache 
fulfilled: 
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lor of Arts with a major in anthropology—The following requirements must be 


3 The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
é. Prerequisite courses—Anth 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
French Quired courses in other areas (a) 12 credit hours, or equivalent, of introductory 
bela ^h, German, Russian, or Spanish (or another major language approved by the Anthro- 
mend, Department); (b) 6-12 credit hours of course work in related departments Recom- 
W: " c for ethnological emphasis are courses in economics, politic al science, psychology, 
x Sociology; for archaeological emphasis, courses in American civilization, art history, 
ahy and regional science, geology, and history; for emphasis in biological anthropol- 
come eee in anatomy and biological sciences; for emphasis in linguistic anthropology, 
stron es in linguistics and in speech and hearing. Courses in philosophy and statistics are 
8ly recommended for all anthropology majors 
inr lag tuirements for the major—24—36 credit hours in 100-level anthropology courses, 
aspects © Anth 198 and at least one course from each of the following five categories 
Cts of culture (courses numbered in the 150s and 199 and 200), linguistics (161, 162, 
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168, and 169), ethnology (courses numbered in the 170s), biological anthropology (courses 
numbered in the 140s), and archaeology (courses numbered in the 180s). Students intend 
ing to pursue a graduate degree in anthropology should take Anth 157 and at least one 
course each in archaeology and in biological and linguistic anthropology. With the excep- 
tion of Anth 202, qualified seniors may enroll in 200-level seminar courses with the 
permission of the instructor. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin. Up to 6 credit hours of 
ethnographic or archaeological field school credit may be accepted and applied toward the 
major, if approved by the department, and majors are encouraged to participate in such 
summer programs. Opportunities are available for field and laboratory research during the 
academic year, both within the department and elsewhere in the Washington area. Credit 
for such work (not to exceed one-quarter of the student's total second-group credit hours in 
anthropology) may be granted through registration in Anth 195. Candidates for graduation 
with Special Honors must register for 3 credit hours of Anth 195, Undergraduate Research. 
and write a paper of special distinction arising out of a program of directed reading of 
research. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and anthropology—An inter 
departmental major offered by the Anthropology and Art Departments. The following 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Required courses in other areas: 6 credit hours, or equivalent, of introductory French. 
German, Latin, Greek, or a Near Eastern language. A second year of language study if 
strongly encouraged. Since graduate study in archaeology usually involves broader prep# 
ration, especially in languages, students intending to pursue graduate study 
should consult with the departmental advisor as early as possible in their undergraduaté 
programs. 

3. Required courses in the major: Anth 3, 183, 184, and one course chosen from Anth 
152, 158, 177, or an approved 3-hour course in field work; four courses chosen from A! 
101, 102, 103, 112, 155; two courses chosen from Clas 71, 72, 107, 113, 170; two course 
chosen from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (students electing Hist 108 should previously havé 
completed Hist 107 or 109). 


Minor in general anthropology— 21 credit hours are required, including Anth 1, 2, 3,4 
198, and two additional courses in anthropology, which must be taken in different sub 
disciplines. For the purposes of this minor, the department's courses may be divided int 
subdisciplines as follows: biological anthropology—Anth 146, 147, 148; archaeology— 
Anth 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 190, and 194; anthropological linguistics—Anth 161, 162 
168, and 169; sociocultural anthropology—all other 100-level courses, with the exceptio? 
of Anth 195 and 196, in which the topic is variable. 

Minor in archaeology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 3, four cours 
chosen from Anth 182, 183, 184, 185, 190, and 194; an approved field or research course # 
a fifth course chosen from the preceding list. 

Minor in biological anthropology—15-—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 4 
146, 147, and 148; an approved field or research course or an approved course or cours 
sequence in a related field (including biological sciences, geology, psychology, statistic* 
and certain other disciplines). 

Minor in sociocultural anthropology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth? 
and 198; one course in ethnography (Anth 170-179); Anth 151 or 152; Anth 156 or 157; on? 
course chosen from Anth 150, 153, 155, 158, 159, or 200. : 

Minor in cross-cultural communication—18 credit hours are required, including Anth? 
or 4, 161, 162; Anth 150 or 159; one course in ethnography (Anth 170—179); one cours 
chosen from Anth 153, 155, 158, 163, 165, or 168. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be take? 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cours 
listings. 

1 Introduction to Biological Anthropology (3) Brooks and Staf 
Survey of human evolution, genetics and physical variation, and primatology 
Frequent laboratory exercises. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 

2 Introduction to Sociocultural Allen, Krulfeld, Simons, Kavanag" 
Anthropology (3) 

Survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles of cultural behavi® 
(Fall and spring) 
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3 Introduction to Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Brooks, Webster 
Introduction to archaeological survey and excavation tec hniques and laboratory 
methods of dating and analysis. Brief history of arc haeology and survey of world 
prehistory. Films and laboratory exercises (Fall and spring) 

4 Language in Culture and Society (3) Kuipers 
Comparison and analysis of how cultures use language to communicate. The 
relationship of language to issues of human nature, gender, race, intelligence, 
artistic expression, and power (Spring) 

115 Field Program in Meso-American Humphrey, Mergen 
Archaeology and History (3 or 6) 

Field study of archaeological and historical sites in Mexico and Central America. 
Same as AmCv 115. (Summer) 

146 Biological Anthropology of Modern Man (3) Ubelaker 
An overview of human variation, with special emphasis on the skeleton. Includes 
history of physical anthropology, individual and population variations, arche 
ological recovery of human remains, paleodemography, growth, paleopathology, 
and forensic anthropology. Prerequisite: Anth 1. (Spring) 

147 Introduction to Hominid Evolution (3) Brooks 
The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of evolutionary 
theory. Brief review of the earlier human antecedents, with concentration on the 


Pleistocene remains. Laboratory fee, $15. Prerequisite: Anth 1. (Spring, even 
years) 
148 Primatology (3) Sues 


Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate groups and their 
relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Frequent meetings at the 
National Zoological Park. Prerequisite: Anth 1. (Fall) 

150 Comparative Value Systems (3) Krulfeld 
World views, conceptual systems, and value orientations of representative cul- 
tures throughout the world. 

151 Comparative Economic Systems (3) Krulfeld 
The cross-cultural analysis of economic organizations, including hunters and 
gatherers, herders, cultivators, and peasants; the relationship of economy to 
ecology and to other aspects of culture; and the impact of the outside world on 
these economies 

152 Man, Culture, and Environment (3) Humphrey 
Basic principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction with the ecosystem both 
past and present; emphasis on the application of anthropological precepts to 
current environmental problems 

153 Psychological Anthropology (3) Simons 
Relevance of psychological theories to human evolution and the cross-cultural 
study of personality. Cultural determinants of personality formation and mental 


health. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
154 The Anthropology of Law (3) Rasnake and Staff 


Cross-cultural examination of law and judicial systems. Comparison of pro- 
cesses of adjudication and mediation, including the logic of legal arguments, 
court procedures, and dispute resolution. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of 
instructor. (Spring) 

155 Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) Simons, Allen 
Theories of religion developed by anthropologists; survey of world religions 
with emphasis on preliterate societies; religious processes and change. Same as 
Rel 155. 

156 Political Anthropology (3) Rasnake and Staff 
Comparative analysis of political systems, including bands, tribes, chiefdoms, 
and states. Political processes, such as factionalism, styles of leadership, political 
ritual, and the wider institutional milieu. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of 
instructor. (Fall, odd years) 

157 Comparative Kinship and Social Structure (3) Simons, Allen, Hertz 
Comparative analysis of social patterns and roles in kinship, economic and 
political organization. Emphasis on preliterate societies, with some attention to 
complex systems. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld, Humphrey, Allen 

The art of tribal society, including the role of art in culture, influences upon the 

artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art production 
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159 Symbol, Cognition, and Society (3) Allen 
The study of culture through the analysis of symbolic systems including myth, 
cosmology, folklore, art, ritual, political symbolism, and the symbolic study of 
kinship. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Fall, odd years) 

161 Language, Culture, and Experience (3) Kuipers 
Varieties of linguistic structure; the interrelationship of cognition and verbal 
behavior; the origin and evolution of human language; verbal organization of 
perception and emotion. Prerequisite: Anth 4 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 

162 Discourse, Power, and Performance (3) Kuipers 
Linguistic variation and change in discourse practices; social and political corre- 
lates of linguistic interaction; verbal art. Prerequisite; Anth 4 or permission of 
instructor. (Spring) 

163 Anthropology of Visual Communication (3) Allen and Staff 
Still and motion-picture photography as an integral aspect of anthropological 
research. A study of recent and historic ethnographic films and an introduction 
to the forms and methods of making visual ethnographic records. Prerequisite: 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor. Material fee, $15. 

165 Introduction to Folklore (3) Vlach 
Same as AmCv 165. 

168 Methods of Linguistic Analysis (3) Kuipers 
Phonetics, grammatical analysis, principles of lexicography, techniques of lin- 
guistic reconstruction, and other tools of anthropological linguistic research. 
(Fall) 

169 Intensive Study of a Language (3) Kuipers 
Analytic study of a selected language, ordinarily one not frequently studied ina 
university context (such as an American Indian language), as an illustration of 
the methods of anthropological linguistics, Prerequisite: Anth 168. (Spring of 
summer) 

170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Griggs and Staff 
Culture history and ways of life among the area's various cultural groups up to the 
ethnographic present. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 
(Summer) 

171 Native Peoples of North America (3) Simons 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the continent's 
culture areas, Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

172 Cultures of South America (3) Allen, Rasnake 
Comparative study of native American, Iberian, and African cultures of South 
America and their interactions. Emphasis on world view, interethnic relations 
and culture change. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) Staff 
Culture history and ways of life among native peoples of Melanesia, Micronesia 
and Polynesia. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

175 Topics in Ethnography (3) Humphrey, Krulfeld, Kuipers 
Intensive study of the ways of life of selected Asian or Circumpolar people: 
Specific area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated fof 
credit. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

177 Cultures of the Near East (3) Maloof 
Geographic environment, language, religion, and social structure of settled and 
nomadic peoples of the Near East: emphasis on the Arab world. Prerequisite 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

178 Cultures of Africa (3) Staff 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and contempo 
ary problems of sub-Saharan African cultures. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission 
of instructor. 

182 New World Archaeology (3) Humphrey 
History of American archaeology; survey of North American culture history from 
human entry into the Americas during the Pleistocene period until the time of thé 
first European contacts. Prerequisite: Anth 3 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

183—84 Old World Prehistory (3-3) Brooks, Evans 


Survey of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the earliest homi- 
nid cultures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations. Anth 183: Paleolithié 


and Mesolithic cultures. Anth 184: Neolithic and Bronze Age cultures. Prerequi- 

site: Anth 3 (Academic year) 

185 Archaeology of Meso-America (3) Humphrey, Chambers 
Culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central America from the Paleo- 
Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Prerequisite: Anth 3 or permission 
ot instructor 

186 Archaeology of South America (3) Allen 
Culture history of pre-Columbian South America, with a focus on the Andes from 
the Paleo-Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Prerequisite: Anth 3 or 
permission of instructor. 

190 Ethnohistory (3) Allen, Humphrey 
Reconstruction of the history of a selected preliterate society through the analysis 
of historical documents, oral traditions, archaeological remains, and other indi- 
rect sources. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Same as 
Hist 190. 

191 Anthropology, Drama, and the Human Experience (3) Garner, Allen 
Exploration of the relationships among social interaction, ritual, and dramatic 
performance. Improvisation workshops and discussion based on readings about 
non-Western cultures. Same as TrDa 140 

192 Development Anthropology (3) Rasnake and Staff 
The impact of the world economy on nonindustrial societies. Analysis of the role 
of anthropology in international development programs aimed at alleviating 
problems in the Third World. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of the instructor 

193 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) Cressey 
Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics may include 
excavation methods, recording photography, preservation, stratigraphy and en- 
vironmental reconstruction, typology, use—wear analysis, and spatial analysis 
Specific research area and topics announced in the Summer Sessions Announce 


ment. Same as AmCv 193. (Summer) 

194 Introduction to Historical Archaeology (3) Cressey 
Survey of the basic data and methods of research in the material culture of recent 
history. Same as AmCv 194. (Spring) 

195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 


Individual research problems to be arranged with a member of the faculty. May be 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Appropriate introductory course or permission 
of instructor. 

196 Special Topics in Anthropology (3) Staff 
Courses offered by visiting faculty; experimental offerings. Topic to be an- 
nounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 


197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Staff 
Same as AmCv/Hist 197 
198 Foundations of Anthropology (3) Allen, Krulfeld 


The development of anthropological thought as seen in historical context Explo- 
ration of selected basic concepts and theories of contemporary anthropology. To 
be taken in the junior or senior year. Prerequisite: Anth 2 and 3. 

199 Techniques of Field Research (3) Staff 
Training in skills for various field situations, including techniques of observa- 
tion, participation, documentation, and the handling of practical field problems 
Intended for those doing research in the United States or abroad or anyone living 

... Or working in a foreign culture. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

200 Methods in Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases and biases in the 
delineation of problems and in the selection, analysis, and organization of data 
Students will design and carry out their own field projects in the Washington 
area. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Interdepartmental course offerings in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


57 Analytical Mechanics I (2) Jones and Staff 
First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics: force systems, conditions of 
force and moment equilibrium, simple structures, distributed forces, centroids 
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internal forces, friction, moments of inertia. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
tion: ApSc 113, Phys 14 (Fall and spring) 

58 Analytical Mechanics II (3) Eftis and Staff 
Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics: kinematics of parti- 
cles, velocity and acceleration, translating and rotating reference frames, particle 
dynamics, motion under central and electromagnetic force, effect of Earth's 
rotation, vibrations, work, kinetic and potential energy, dynamics of systems of 
particles. Prerequisite: ApSc 57 (Fall and spring) 

113 Engineering Analysis I (3) Esterling and Staff 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems: applica- 
tions of ordinary differential equations, matrices and determinants, eigenvalues 
and eigenvectors, systems of ordinary linear differential equations, Bessel and 


Legendre functions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Math 33 (Fall 
and spring) 
114 Engineering Analysis II (3) Kahn and Staff 


Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems: com- 
plex variables, Fourier series and integral, orthogonal functions, Laplace trans- 
forms, partial differential equations in engineering and applied science. Prereq- 
uisite: ApSc 113 (Fall and spring) 

115 Engineering Analysis III (3) Soland and Staff 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems using 
concepts from probability and statistics: random variables, distribution func- 
tions, mathematical expectation, point and confidence interval estimation, hy- 
pothesis testing, correlation, regression, and engineering applications Prerequi- 
site: Math 32. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

116 Engineering Analysis IV (3) Soland and Staff 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems using 
advanced concepts from probability and statistics: multivariate distributions, 
expectation, generating functions, parametric families of distributions, sampling 
and sufficient statistics, estimation, hypothesis testing, and engineering applica- 
tions. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33. (Fall and spring) 

199 Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) Staff 
Student designs and carries out a research project under the supervision of & 
faculty advisor. Students from all engineering disciplines meet periodically to 
present projects and discuss results. Enrollment limited to students admitted to 
the Honors Research Program. May be repeated for credit. 


ART 


Professors D.H. Teller, L.F. Robinson, J.F. Wright, Jr., A.H. Smith, J.L. Lake, T. Ozdogan. 
M.P. Lader (Chair), C.C. Costigan 

Professorial Lecturers Grace Evans, L. Miller 

Associate Professors H.I. Gates, D.M. Hitchcock, J.C. Anderson, B. von Barghahn, S.B. 
Molina, W.T. Woodward, J.L. Stephanic, K.J. Hartswick 

Adjunct Associate Professors Grose Evans, C.R. Rose 

Associate Professorial Lecturers D. Srinivasan, J.G. Kauffman, A.B. Barnhart, B.G. Carson 

Assistant Professors F. Griffith, D. Bjelajac, J.F. Harrop (Visiting) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.P. Lawson, M.J. Francis, B.R. Stevens, R. Rodriguez 
J. Paradiso, M. Dennis, J.R. Spencer, M. Hasbun, S. Odland 

Curator, Dimock Gallery L.D. Miller 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in art history—The following requirements must bé 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—Art 31—32 and 71 or 72. 

3. Required courses in related areas—Art 137; Fren 1-2-3, or Ger 1-2, 3-4. 

4. Required courses in the major—Art 101 and 102, 104 or 105, 106 or 107, 108, 109 of 
110, 113 or 114, 117 or 118, 129; 9 additional credit hours in 100-level art history courses 

5. A maximum of 9 credit hours in fine arts, including Art 137, is permitted. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in fine arts—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
2. A total of 51 hours of art courses is required of fine arts majors except for students 


With a concentration in photography and visual communication, for whom 54 hours are 
required. 
3. Required basic fine arts courses: Art 21—22 and 41-42. 
4. Required courses in art history: Art 31—32: 6 additional credit hours in 100-level art 
istory courses. 
5. Required fine arts courses in the major: 

a. 12 hours, exclusive of primary area of concentration, in four of the following eight 
áreas—ceramics, advanced drawing, advanced design, printmaking, painting, photogra- 
phy, Sculpture, and visual communication. 

b. 15 hours to be taken in the primary area of concentration (except for photography 
ànd visual communication) 

C. 18 hours for students c oncentrating in photography: Art 23, 24, 181, 182, 205, 206. 

d. 18 hours for students concentrating in visual communication: Art 163, 164, and 
four courses chosen in consultation with the advisor 

6. Nine additional hours of electives may be taken in the Art Department, except for 
Students conc entrating in photography, who take only 6 hours of electives in the Art 
Department 

7. Transfer students must take at least 12 credit hours of 100-level fine arts courses and 9 
Credit hours in their area of specialization at this University. 


Bachelor of Arts with a combined major in art history and fine arts—The following 
lequirements must be fulfilled in consultation with the departmental advisor: 

l. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2. A total of 30 hours in art history and 30 hours in fine arts 
a. Art history: Art 31—32, 71 or 72, and one course in each of the following areas— 
ancient, medieval. Renaissance, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries; 6 hours of art history electives. 

^. Fine arts: Art 21-22, 41-42. The remaining 18 hours may be in one area of 

Concentration or a combination of areas 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and anthropology—An inter- 
Cepartmenta] major offered by the Art and Anthropology Departments. The following 
léquirements must be fulfilled: 

l. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
. *. Required courses in other areas: 6 credit hours, or equivalent, of introductory French, 
German, Latin, Greek, or a Near Eastern language. A second year of language study is 
Strongly encouraged. Since graduate study in archaeology usually involves broader prepa- 
ration, especially in languages, students intending to pursue graduate study should con- 
Sult with the departmental advisor as early as possible. 

3. Required courses in the major: Anth 3, 183-84, and one course chosen from Anth 
92, 158, 177, or an approved 3-hour course in field work; four courses chosen from Art 
101, 102, 103, 112, 155; two courses chosen from Clas 71, 72, 107, 113, 170; two courses 


, Osen from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (students electing Hist 108 should previously have 
Completed Hist 107 or 109). 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and classics—An interdepart- 
Mental major offered by the Art and Classics Departments. The following requirements 
Must be fulfilled: 
€ general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
erequisite courses—Clas 1—2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14. 

Hist : aquired courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three courses selected from 
readi 07, 108, 109, 110, 209; 6 credit hours in second-group courses in Greek or Latin (a 
ading knowledge of French and German is recommended). 


2. Pr 


Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A five-year program leading 


t A f e 
A» e B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy. See 
€rapy in the Graduate Programs Bulletin. 


, Pecial Honors—For graduation with Special Honors, students must have attained a 
the ve point average of at least 3.5 in the major and 3.0 overall. No later than the beginning of 
he enior year, students should consult their advisor regarding eligibility and selection of 

area of Study and a director of the research or creative arts project. 


the inor in Art History—Required: 18 credit hours of courses in art history. Declaration of 
minor must be made after completion of no more than 9 hours in art history. Specific 
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118 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


areas of concentration (ancient/medieval, Renaissance/Mannerism, Baroque/eighteenth 
century, nineteenth century/modern, primitive/pre-Columbian, Hispanic) are determined 
upon consultation with the undergraduate advisor for Art History 

Minor in Fine Arts—Required: 18 credit hours of general course work in fine arts or in an 
area of concentration selected from design, drawing, ceramics, photography, painting, 
printmaking, sculpture, or visual communication. Students in the general program should 
consult the undergraduate fine arts advisor. Those selecting a specific area should consult 
with an advisor in the area of concentration. 

Combined Minor in Art History and Fine Arts—Required: 9—12 hours of course work in 
art history and 9—12 hours in fine arts, for a total of 21 hours. Declaration of a combined 
minor must be made after completion of no more than 6 hours in art history and 6 hours in 
fine arts. A program of study is developed in consultation with the undergraduate advisors 
in art history and fine arts. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings 


ART HISTORY 


1 Principles of Art (3) von Barghaht 
An introduction to various art media, basic elements of art and thematic interpre 
tations, European and non-Western traditions. (Fall and spring) 

31-32 Survey of Western Art (3—3) Robinson and Staff 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehistoric to Gothi¢ 
art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to modern art. (Art 31 and 32—fall and spring) 

71 Introduction to the Arts in America I (3) Bjelajae 


Painting, sculpture, and architecture from the Colonial period to the Civil 
War. Emphasis on the political and cultural problem of formulating a natio 
style and iconography. Major focus on Washington public art and architec 
ture. (Fall and spring) 

72 Introduction to the Arts in America II (3) Bjelaj& 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture from the Realism of Homer and Eakins t 
feminist and postmodern art. Issues of the theory of an avant garde and gover 


ment patronage and censorship. (Fall and spring) 

101 Greek Art and Archaeology (3) Hartswid: 
A survey of Greek sculpture, painting, and architecture, from the Dark Ages (04 
1000 B.C.) through Alexander the Great (ca. 300 B.C.). Emphasis is on the stylistié 
development of Greek art and the interrelationships among sculptural techniqu® 
and style, major changes in vase painting, and the refinements of architecture 
elements. (Fall) 

102 Roman Art and Archaeology (3) Hartswict 


A survey of Roman sculpture, painting, and architecture, from 300 B.C. (th 
Etruscans) to the end of the Constantinian Period (ca. 300 A.D.). The maj“ 
artistic achievements of the Romans—portraiture, historical narratives—al® 
the stylistic changes from the idealized and illusionistic to the realistic an% 
abstract. (Spring) 

103 The Ancient Artist and His Workshop (3) Hartswid 
A study of the ancient craftsman's techniques, workshop organization, a 
position in society. Exploration of sculpture, architecture, painting, potter? 
mosaics, gems, glass, and metalwork. 


104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Grace Eva 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall) 

105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) Grace Eva? 
High Renaissance and Mannerism. (Spring) 

106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Hitchcoó 
Northern painting from van Eyck through Bosch (Fall) 

107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Hitchco 
Northern painting and graphics from Durer through Brueghel. (Spring) 

108 18th-Century Art in Europe (3) Hitchcoó 


Painting, sculpture, and architecture in France, Great Britain, and Italy. E 
phasis on Watteau, Chardin, David, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Canalet? 
and Tiepolo. (Spring) 


109 19th-Century Art in Europe I (3) Robinson 
Examination of Neoclassicism and Romanticism in the context of Western Euro- 
pean political, social, and cultural developments. Emphasis on France, England, 
and Germany and the representative styles of David, Ingres, Delacroix, Turner, 
Constable, and Friedrich (Fall) 

110 19th-Century Art in Europe II (3) Robinson 

Examination of the revolution in style of Realism, Impressionism, and Post- 

impressionism in the context of Western European political, social, and cultural 

developments. Emphasis on representative styles of Courbet, Manet, Monet, 

Morisot, Degas, Seurat, Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin. (Spring) 

Classical Archaeology (3) Hartswick 

Archaeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive study of one 

or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, or minor arts. 

2 Egypt and the Near East (3) Hartswick 
The great artistic tradition of the Nile Valley and the contemporary civilizations 
(ca. 3000 B.C. to after 1000 B.C.) between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates (present 
day Iraq) are explored. Emphasis on the Pyramid Age, the temples at Karnak and 
Luxor, the tombs of the Valley of the Kings, and the artistic traditions of the 
Sumerians, Akkadians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Persians (Fall) 

113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) Grose Evans 

(Spring) 

114 Baroque Art in the North (3) Hitchcock 
Concentration on France, Flanders, and Holland, with emphasis on Poussin, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, and Rembrandt. (Fall) 

115 Christian Iconography (3) Grace Evans 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early Christian 
to the Council of Trent. 
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116 Islamic Art (3) Staff 

117 Medieval Art I (3) Anderson 
Early Christian and Byzantine. (Fall) 

118 Medieval Art II (3) Anderson 
Romanesque and Gothic. (Spring) 

119 Islamic Religion and Art (3) Nasr 
Same as Rel 163 

120 East Asian Art (3) Srinivasan 
May be repeated for credit when content differs 

121 Spanish Art I (3) von Barghahn 


Discussion of areas selected from the art of ancient Iberia through the seventeenth 
century. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be 
repeated for credit provided the content differs. 

122 Spanish Art II (3) von Barghahn 
Discussion of areas selected from the eighteenth through twentieth centuries. 
Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit provided the content differs. 

129 20th-Century Art in Europe (3) Lader 

Survey of 20th-century European painting, sculpture, and architecture, from 

their origins in the late 19th century through Surrealism. Emphasis on major 

modernist movements and artists, including Matisse, Picasso, Kandinsky, and 

Mondrian, (Fall) 

20th-Century American Art (3) Lader 

Survey of 20th-century American painting and sculpture, focusing upon the 

avant garde. Emphasis on artists of the Stieglitz circle and later modernist 

movements such as Abstract Expressionism, Pop, Op, Minimal, and Conceptual 


130 


art. (Spring) 
140 Gothic Architecture (3) Stafí 
145 Folk Arts in America (3) Bjelajac 


Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 
Crafts. Same as AmCv 145. 

Primitive Art I: Ancient Civilizations of von Barghahn 
Mexico and Latin America (3) 

Survey of Pre-Columbian art and architecture from prehistoric period to the 
Spanish conquest, including Yucatan and Central American regions. 
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120 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

148 19th-Century American Art I: Age of Democratic Revolution (3) Bjelajac 
Contextual examination of painting and sculpture from the American Revolution 
to the Civil War, incorporating issues of national identity, democracy, religion, 
race and ethnicity, class and gender. (Fall) 

149 19th-Century American Art II: Origins of Modernism (3) Bjelajac 
Painting, sculpture, and photography from the Civil War to the Alfred Stieglitz 
group and the Armory show. Issues of women in the arts, the Arts and Crafts 
movement, the formation of an American avant garde, and African—Americans in 
the arts. (Spring) 

50 Landmarks in American Art (3) Bjelajac 

55 Aegean Civilizations (3) Hartwick 
An introduction to the excavational and multidisciplinary aspects of classical 
archaeology. Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations (1700-1200 B.C.). Inter 
relationships between Greek and Persian cultures of the sixth and fifth cen 
turies B.C. (Spring) 

156 Early Medieval Sculpture (3) Grace Evans 

161 Studies in Renaissance Art (3) Grace Evans 

162 Principles of Museum Work (3) Lawson 
Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems of museum 
administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, conservation, and 
educational service. 

165 Primitive Art II: African, Oceanic, von Barghahn 
North American Indian (3) 

Survey of architecture, sculpture, and painting from ancient kingdoms to early 
20th-century culture. Emphasis on imagery and iconography. 

167 The Dynastic Courts of Europe (3) von Barghah? 
Politics and royal patronage, 1400—1800. Areas may include France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Austria, Germany, or Russia. Specific area announced in Schedule of 
Classes. May be repeated for credit if specific area is different. 

169 History of Decorative Arts: European Heritage (3) Carson 
Survey of changing styles of European furniture, textiles, ceramics, and glass, i? 
the context of general trends in art history and changing patterns in economic 
technological, social, and cultural history. From antiquity to the modern ag& 
(Fall) 

170 History of Decorative Arts: American Heritage (3) Carson 
Examination of the decorative arts in America from the 17th century to the 
modern period. Exploration of changing visual characteristics in relation to thé 
changing American experience. (Spring) 

173 History of the Cinema (3) Stall 
Same as Comm 173. Laboratory fee, $25. 

176 American Architecture (3) Longstreth 
Same as AmCv/UPRE 175. 

187 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in Kenned) 
Early Modern Europe (3) 

Same as Engl/Fren/Ger/Hist/Rel 183. 

191 American Architecture (3) Longstreth 
Same as AmCv/UPRE 176. 

192 The American Cinema (3) staf 
Same as AmCv 192. 

197 History of Photography (3) Ladet 

198 Studies in Art History (3) suf 


Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provide? 
the topic differs. 


FINE ARTS 


Note: Fine arts courses at the 100 level may be repeated for credit with approval of the 
department. Schedule of fees for Art 123-24; Ceramics—$57; 2-D Design—$24; 3-D D€ 
sign—$27; Drawing—$75; Printmaking—$36; Sculpture—$27; Typography—$54; Oil an 
Acrylic Painting—none; Watercolor—$45; Photography—$75; Visual Communication? 
$54; Lithography—$48; Serigraphy—$54; Jewelry Design—$36. 


21-22 Design I: Basic (3—3) Costigan, Teller 


Required of all Fine Arts majors. Fundamental studies of principles and elements 
of design. Art 21: study of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensional 


studies. Art 21: Laboratory fee, $24. Art 22: Laboratory fee, $27 (Art 21 and 
: 22—fall and spring) 
23 Photography I: Introduction (3) Lake and Staff 
Introduction to the principles of exposure and development of films and papers. 
Emphasis on creative expression. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and spring) 


24 Photography II (3) Stephanic 
Continuation of Art 23. Experimentation with black and white films and devel- 
opers. Improvement of printing and exposure tec hniques. Emphasis on control 
for creative expression Prerequisite: Art 23. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and 
Spring) 

41-42 Drawing I (3—3) Wright and Staff 
Elementary investigation of concepts of drawing, both traditional and contem- 
porary; training in perception, analysis of form in light and space; instruction in 
the use of graphic materials and media: exercises in connoisseurship. Material 
and model fee, $75 per semester (Art 41 and 42—fall and spring) 

51 Introduction to Handbuilt Ceramics (3) Ozdogan and Staff 
Working with clay as an art form. Exploration of pinch, coil, slab, hump and press 
mold, paddling, and hollowing techniques. Sketch studies, reduction and oxida- 
tion kiln firings, clay and glaze making. Laboratory fee, $57, inc luding unlimited 
materials and use of tools. (Fall and spring) 

52 Introduction to Wheelthrown Ceramics (3) Ozdogan and Staff 
Development of cylindrical and open forms. Trimming, clay and glaze making, 
reduction and oxidation kiln firings. Sketch studies. Laboratory fee, $57, includ- 
ing unlimited materials and use of tools. (Fall and spring) 

57 Printmaking: Introduction to Relief and Griffith 
Planographic Techniques (3) 

Exploration in monochrome and color of basic methods of these techniques, i.e., 
woodcut, composite relief, monotype, and lithography. Emphasis on aesthetic 
qualities of prints. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall) 

58 Printmaking: Introduction to Intaglio and Griffith 
Stencil Techniques (3) 

Exploration in monochrome and color of basic methods of these techniques, i.e., 


etching, engraving, collograph, stencil, and composite intaglio. Laboratory 
fee, $36. (Spring) 


61-62 Water Color (3-3) Staff 

Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. Experimentation, 
: igurative, and landscape. Laboratory fee, $45 per semester. (Academic year) 
65-66 Painting I (3—3) A. Smith and Staff 


Emphasis on personal ex oression with exposure to a variety of styles. Applica- 
p I y of sty 


tion of design principles to easel painting. Material and model fee, $39 per 
E of semester. (Academic year) 
1-82 Sculpture I (3-3) Gates and Staff 
B 


eginning study of design and fabrication of sculpture. Basic sculptural tech- 
niques for media, including clay, plaster, stone, and wood. Laboratory fee, $27 


123 Per semester (Academic year) 

~24 Individual Problems (3—3) Staff 
Emphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the student in any area 
of Fine Arts. Laboratory fee depending on area chosen. Prerequisite: permission 

125 26 of instructor. (Academic year) 

7*6 Painting II (3—3) A. Smith 
Alteration of personal expression and structured problems dealing with still 
life and the figure. Use of acrylic and oil. Material and model fee, $39 per 

127.28 Semester. (Academic year) 
Painting III (3-3) Woodward 


Studies in the interpretation of the figure and still life. Emphasis on color, space, 
planes, modulations. Alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and model fee, 
39 per semester. (Academic year) 


122 
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134 


143-44 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Staff 
Wheelthrown Functional Forms (3) 

Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown functional ceramic forms. 
Exploration of attachments: lids, spouts, handles, and footing devices. Sketches 
and technical drawings, clay and glaze-making tests, varied temperature firings 


in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall and 
spring) 
Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Staff 


Wheelthrown Nonfunctional Forms (3) 

Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown ceramic sculptural forms. 
Emphasis on section throwing, closed forms, and construction. Varied tempera- 
ture firings in oxidation and reduction atmospheres. Clay and glaze making. 
Laboratory fee, $57 (Fall and spring) 


33 Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdogan 


Aesthetic and technical development of surface decoration, with experimental 
projects in sgraffito, mishima, engobe, majolica, underglaze, overglaze, and relief 
techniques. Laboratory fee, $57 (Fall) 

Nonsilver Printing Processes in Photography (3) Smigrod 
Introduction to nonsilver and archaic photographic processes. At least three 
processes will be explored. Emphasis on creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23 


and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $75 (Spring) 
) Advanced Water Color (3—3) 
Development of techniques of water color; concentration on special projects. 
Laboratory fee, $45 per semester. (Academic year) 
Workshop in Materials, Woodward, A. Smith, and Staff 


Methods, and Techniques (3) 

Technical investigation of painting methods from the 14th century to the present. 
Preparation of grounds, media, underpainting, glazing. Laboratory fee, $15. 
(Fall and spring) 

Printmaking: History and Practice (3) Griffith 
Lecture survey through slides and original prints of the history of the fine art 
etching, engraving, woodcut, stencil, and lithograph. Laboratory demonstrations 
with student participation. This basic course is designed for artists, art histo 
rians, art dealers, appraisers, librarians, commercial artists, and collectors. There 
is no prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $24. (Summer) 

Problems in Color (3) Costigan 
Intensive exploration of the subjective experience and objective rationale of colo 
through the execution of problems in color contrast and color scale. Laboratory 
fee, $18. (Spring) 

Interior Design (3) Teller 
Survey of basic interior design materials and techniques. Topics include floof 
plans and design, interior renderings, hard and soft materials, furniture styles 
Laboratory fee, $21. (Fall) 

Interior Design Problems (3) Teller and Staff 
A theoretical and practical in-depth exploration of a specific area of interiof 
design selected from furniture design, construction and restoration, history 
furnishings, and interior rendering. Topic to be announced in the Schedule 0 
Classes. Prerequisite: Art 141 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $21. (Spring) 
Serigraphy (3—3) Teller 
Fine Arts printmaking using serigraphic techniques. Utilization of all basé 
techniques; emphasis on aesthetic properties of prints. Laboratory fee, $54 p& 
semester. (Academic year) 

Ceramic Restoration (3) Ozdogà? 
Methods and techniques for museum and commercial application. Laboratory 
fee, $57. (Summer) 


151 Ceramic History and Technology (3) Ozdogan and stall 
A survey of the history of ceramics and its technology. Lectures, demonstration 
and supplemental programs. Laboratory fee, $21. (Fall) 

152 Ceramic Sculpture (3) Ozdog?? 


Developing an understanding of the sculptural ceramic form that integrates bo 
quality and creativity. Techniques in hollow and solid construction. Vari 
temperature firings in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $57. 
(Fall) 


153 Printmaking: Intermediate Study of Intaglio and Griffith 


Relief Techniques (3) 


Investigation in monochrome and color of these tec hniques, i.e., etching, engrav- 


ing, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, composite processes, and mixed media 
Prerequisite: Art 57, 58. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall) 

154 Printmaking: Introduction to Light-Sensitive Grounds (3) Griffith 
Exploration of the use of grounds on copper that are sensitive to light for the 
purpose of etching. Printing in monochrome and color. Prerequisite: Art 153 or 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36 (Spring) 

7-58 Printmaking: Advanced Study of Intaglio and Griffith 

Relief Techniques (3-3) 

Intensive exploration in monochrome and color of printmaking: etching, engrav- 
ing, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, c ollograph printing with light-sensitive 
grounds, composite techniques, and mixed media Emphasis on utilization of 
techniques in developing a personal statement and style. Prerequisite: Art 153, 
154, or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) 

159-60 Drawing II (3-3) Wright and Staff 
Study and application of master drawing techniques. Investigation of perspective 
and anatomy. Emphasis upon conc eptual development of personal style. Mate- 
rial and model fee, $75 per semester. (Academic year) 

163 Visual Communication I: Basic Layout (3) Molina and Staff 
Layout stages, including basic formats, production processes; working with type 
and basic skills. Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory fee, $54 

164 Visual Communication II: Problem Solving (3) Molina and Staff 
Conceptual approach to problem solving. Various graphic design problems, 
including both small-format and large-format design in commercial and institu- 
tional graphics. Prerequisite: Art 163, 172. Laboratory fee, $54. 

166 Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) A. Smith and Staff 
Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if 
the area covered is different. Laboratory fee, $75 

168 Intermediate Ceramic Design in Handbuilding (3) Ozdogan 
Further concentration in handbuilding techniques of pinch, coil, slab, hump and 
press mold, paddling, and hollowing. Sketch studies, clay and glaze tests. Orien- 
tation to studio operations and maintenance. Laboratory fee, $57 (Fall and 
Spring) 

171 Typography I (3) Molina and Staff 
Basic calligraphy for traditional and contemporary use. Type theory, including 
specification, copy fitting, and study of letter form as used in graphic design 
Laboratory fee, $54. 

172 Typography II (3) Molina and Staff 
Study of type classification, recognition, and adaptation. Methods of type speci- 
fication, copy fitting, and typesetting processes. Typographic layout and alpha- 
bet design. Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory fee, $54. 

174 Visual Communication III: 

Computer Graphics Seminar (3) 

Introduction to computer graphics for art majors. The use of computers in the 
design process and as a tool for problem solving in graphic design. Laboratory 
fee, $54. 

175 Printmaking: Introduction to Lithography (3) Barnhart 
Study of planographic techniques and materials related to printing images from 


stones and metal litho plates. Prints in crayon, tonal washes, and multicolor. 
Laboratory 


fee, $48. 

Survey of Printing and Illustration (3-3) Staff 
Exposure to a maximum range of illustrative processes, both practical and 
theoretical. Technical aspects of commercial printing processes; methods of 
Preparation of artwork, photographs, and typographic proofs for commercial 
reproduction. (Academic year) 

Sculpture II (3-3) Gates 
Expansion of Sculpture I, utilizing advanced wood milling equipment and metal 
welding techniques. Prerequisite: Art 81—82. Laboratory fee, $27. 


15 
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124 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Introduction to Color Photography (3) Lake 
Introduction to color through exposure and processing of color transparency 
films. Use of filters for creating and correcting color shifts, with emphasis on 
color as subject matter. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor 

Laboratory fee, $75. (Fall) 

182 Introduction to Photographic Lighting (3) Stephanie 
Introduction to various lighting techniques. Available light manipulation, studio 
lighting, and copy lighting will be explored. Emphasis on creative expression. 
Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54 
(Fall and spring) 

183 Experimental Photography (3) Staff 

Structured exploration of various photographic processes and techniques. Em- 

phasis on creative expression. Content of course will vary; contact department fof 

current offering. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Labora: 
tory fee, $75. (Fall and spring) 
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184 Jewelry Design and Techniques (3) Gates 
Laboratory fee, $36 (Summer) 
185—86 Portrait Painting and Drawing (3—3) C. Smith 


Fall: Various media; drawing and pastel. Spring: Oil. Model fee, $45 per semestet 
189—90 Sculpture III (3—3) Gates 
Advanced study in concepts and materials through creation of three-dimel* 
sional forms concentrating on relevance of scale and media. Relationship 
sculpture to the environment. Prerequisite: Art 179-80. Laboratory fee, $27 pë 


semester. (Academic year) 

193 Film Making I (3) Staf 
Introduction to the basic techniques and procedures for film making. Prerequl’ 
site: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall añ 
spring) ! 

Stall 


194 Film Making II (3) 

Continuation of Art 193 with more advanced projects. Prerequisite: Art 193 & 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and spring) 
Documentary Photography (3) Staf 
Historical development of documentary photography. Completion of two prol 
ects required. Laboratory fee, $75. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission? 
instructor. Same as Jour 195. (Fall) 
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ASTRONOMY ^ ^ P 


See Physics. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 5 

Professors S.O. Schiff, D.L. Atkins, R.K. Packer (Chair), R. Donaldson 

Professorial Lecturer R.P. Eckerlin 

Associate Professors R.E. Knowlton, H. Merchant, T.L. Hufford, D.E. Johnson, J.R. Bur? 
K.M. Brown, D.L. Lipscomb 

Associate Professorial Lecturer P.E. Spiegler 

Assistant Professors E.F. Wells, H.B. Wagner, D.W. Morris 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in biology—The following requirements must be fulfille? 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scienc? 

2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11—12, or equivalent. 

3. Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or Chem 50. (The following courses 8 
strongly recommended: Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6; 3 credit hours of either mathematics " 
statistics; two years of French, German, or Russian.) 

4. (a) Required courses for the major—A minimum of 24 credit hours of 100-leV 
courses, which must include at least 4 hours from each of the following: cell and molecul# 
biology, suborganismal biology, organismal biology, and ecology and evolution 


Bachelor of Science with a major in biology—The following requirements must y 


fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciencé 


2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11-12, or equivalent. 


3. Required courses in related areas 
30; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6; 
cannot be satisfie 


Chem 11-12; Chem 151—52 and 153 -54, or Chem 
3 credit hours of either mathematics or st 
d by waiver). Two vears of French, € 
recommended but not required 

4. (a) Required courses for the major 
Courses, which must include at le 
biology, suborganismal biology, 


atistics (this requirement 
erman, or Russian are strongly 


A minimum of 30 credit hours of 100-level 
ast 4 hours from each of the following: cell and molecular 
organismal biology, and e ology and evolution 

A maxi 


i mum of 6 credit hours of rese 
biologic 


arch and independent study or graduate courses in 
al sciences may be used as electives within the major 

Special Honors 
Order to be 
cumulativ 
tive over 


In addition to the general requirements stated under Re 
considered for graduation with special honors, 
e 3.5 grade-point average in biological 
all grade-point average 


gulations, in 
a student must maintain a 


science courses and at least a 3.0 cumula- 


Minor in biology—12 credit hours of 100-level courses (excluding research and indepen- 
dent study) 


With permission, a limited numbe 
for credit toward 
istings, 


r of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


Note: Biological sciences course offerings have been re 


structured, and most courses have 
een renumbered. 


Departmental prerequisite: BiSc 1 


1-12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 100-level 
Courses exce 


pt by permission of the instructor 


INTRODUCTORY BIOLOGY 


3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3—3) Schiff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). BiSc 3: Principles of ce 
and function of plants and animals; animal behavior. BiSc 4: Human anatomy 
and physiology; genetics; evolution; ecology. Prerequisite to BiSc 4: BiSc 3 
Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) 

11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) Hufford 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratorv (3 hours). BiSc 11 Principles of cell and molecular 
biology, cell physiology, inheritance, and evolution. BiSc 12: Principles of organ- 
ismic biology, including diversity, form and function of plants and animals, and 


ecology. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Laboratory fee, $45 per semester. 
(Academic year) 


ll biology; structure 


CELL AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 
102 Cell Biology (3) 


Morris 

Structure and function of biological molecules, viruses, and cellular organelles. 
Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry. (Spring) 

103 Cell Biochemistry (3) Donaldson 


Introduction to the metabolism of generalized cells of 
microorganisms, including energe 
regulatory mechanisms. Prerequis 
(Fall) 

104 Cel] Biochemistry Laboratory (2) 
Designed to illustrate some of the 
experimentation. Prerequisite 
fee, $45. (Fall) 

107 Genetics (3) 
Introduction to gene 


animals, plants, and 
tics, enzymes, respiration, biosyntheses, and 
ite: one semester of organic chemistry. 


Donaldson 
principles and techniques of biochemical 
or concurrent registration: BiSc 103. Laboratory 


Johnson 
tics, with emphasis on the integration of transmission of 
genetic traits and the chemical basis of gene action. Also includes cytogenetics, 

gene regulation, and examples of current applications of genetic technology. 
(Fall and spring) 
108 Genetics Laboratory (1) Johnson 


Study of genetic principles using Drosophila, E. coli, and lambda phage. Prereq- 


uisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 107. Laboratory fee, $45. (Fall and 
Spring) 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


109 Advanced Genetics (3) Johnson 
Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biological problems. 
Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics (Spring) 

SUBORGANISMAL BIOLOGY 

110 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) Hufford 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation and ontogeny of 
tissues and organs of vascular plants. Laboratory fee, $45 (Spring, odd years) 

112 Plant Physiology (4) Donaldson 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology of seed plants with emphasis 
on growth, development, tropisms, and reproduction. Prerequisite; Chem 11-12: 
Recommended: Chem 50 or 151—52. Laboratory fee, $45. (Spring) 

114 Principles of Development (4) Brown 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Development of animals, especially 
vertebrates, with reference to human embryos. Principles are illustrated by 
modern experimental studies of developmental problems. Laboratory analysis of 
organ system formation in the frog, chick, and pig. Laboratory fee, $45 (Fall) 

115 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) Brown 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Molecular and cellular biology of develop: 
ment. Laboratory exercises involve micromanipulative and biochemical opera 
tions on embryos fertilized in the lab. Prerequisite: BiSc 114 or equivalent, of 
permission of instructor. Recommended: a course in cell biology. Laboratory 
fee, $45. (Spring) 

118 Histology (4) Burn$ 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical anatomy d 
normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrelationship of structure 
and function. Laboratory fee, $45. (Spring) 

120 Survey of Neurobiology (4) Atkins 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Study of the gross and cellular anatomy 
physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous system and its pathways; emphasis 
on mammals. Laboratory fee, $45. (Fall) 

121 Comparative Endocrinology (4) Burs 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Comparative study of basic principles o 
chemical integration, neuroendocrine relationships, and mechanisms of hor 
mone action. Prerequisite: BiSc 124, 132 and/or concurrent registration in Chem 
151—52 or 50. Laboratory fee, $45. (Fall) 

122 Human Physiology (3) Packe 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body. Prerequisil@ 
Chem 11-12. (Fall) 

123 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) staf 
Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on the experiment? 
study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prerequisite or concurrent regi" 
tration: BiSc 122. Laboratory fee, $45. (Fall) 

124 Advanced Human Physiology (4) Pack? 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of selected organ systems 
stressing chemical and physical bases. Prerequisite: BiSc 122 and 123, or equiV* 
lent. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 151—52 or 50. Laborato 
fee, $45. (Spring) 1 

126 Radiation Biology (3) schif 
Chemical, physical, and biological aspects of radiation; effects of radiation 0" 
cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals. Recommended: cell biolog 
and chemistry or physics. (Fall) 

128 Human Nutrition (3) su 


Dietary requirements and their underlying physiological and biochemical bas 
composition of natural and modified foodstuffs and additives; social and e 
nomic aspects of nutrition. (Spring) 


ORGANISMAL BIOLOGY 


Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlto 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). General survey of invertebrate anim 
including classification, morphology, physiology, embryology, and evolutions 
relationships among phyla. Laboratory fee, $45 (Fall) 


130 
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132 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Atkins 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comparative morphology 
of Phylum Chordata, stressing recent forms. Laboratory fee, $45 (Fall) 

134 Field Botany (4) Wells 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laboratory studies on 
local flora, Because of conflicting field-trip schedules, concurrent registration in 
BiSc 155 is not allowed Laboratory fee, $45 (Fall; may be repeated for credit 
during the summer) 

135 Plant Diversity (4) 


Wagner 
Demonstration, observation, disct 


ission (6 hours). Evolutionary morphology and 


life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic study. Laboratory fee, $45 (Spring, 
odd years) 
137 Introductory Microbiology (4) Morris 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) 
nisms with emphasis on structure, ph 
ships, and economic import 
fee, $45 (Fall) 

138 Protistology (4) Lipscomb 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Examination of the diversity, evolution, 
morphology, physiology, ecology, and reproduction of both photosynthetic and 
heterotrophic protists, Laboratory fee, $45 (Spring, even years) 

139 Parasitology (4) Eckerlin 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasitology; 


survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods Laboratory fee, $45. 
(Fall) 


140 Taxonomy of Flowering Plants (4) Wells 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolutionary develop- 
ment, and principles of systematics of flowering plants Laboratory fee, $45. 
(Spring) 

142 Flora of the Mid-Atlantic States (4) Wells 
Field trips and laboratory study of the identification and ecology of vascular 
plants of the Coastal Plain, Piedmont, and mountains of Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Emphasis on family characteristics and recognition 
of dominant species in native habitats. Weekend trips required. Laboratory 
fee, $45. (Summer) 


145 Ornithology (4) Wagner 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). An introduction to the study of 
birds from an ecological perspective. Includes several short field trips, two full- 
day Saturday trips for waterfow] and migrants, and one evening field trip for owls. 
Laboratory fee, $45. (Spring, even years) 


Survey of the major groups of microorga- 
ysiology, ecology, phylogenetic relation- 
ance. Prerequisite: one year of chemistry Laboratory 


ECOLOGY AND EVOLUTION 


150 Organic Evolution (3) Lipscomb 
Synthetic theory of organic evolution, including population biology, speciation, 
adaptation, macroevolution, systematics, biogeography, and an overview of the 
Course of evolution from prebiotic Earth to the emergence of man. (Fall) 

152 Animal Behavior (3) Wagner 
An evolutionary approach to the study of animal behavior, emphasizing behav- 

ioral ecology and sociobiology. (Spring) 

General Ecology (4) 

Lecture 


154 Merchant 
(3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the concepts of 
limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, and energy transfer and 
their relationship to the structure and function of population, species, commu- 
nities, and ecosystems. Laboratory fee, $45. (Fall) 
Plant Ecology (4) Wagner 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the dynamics of plant 
Populations, communities, and individuals. One weekend field trip required. 
9cause of conflicting field-trip schedules, concurrent registration in BiSc 134 is 
not allowed, Laboratory fee, $45. (Fall) 
Animal Ecology (4) 
Le 


155 


156 Merchant 
Cture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Application of ecological princi- 


ples to the understanding and manipulation of animal populations. Prerequisite: 
iSc 154 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $45. (Spring, even years) 
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128 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


157 Aquatic Ecology (4) Merchant 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles applied to aquatic 
systems with special references to physiochemical properties, typical habitats; 
and communities. Laboratory fee, $45 (Spring, odd years) 

167 Marine Biology (4) Knowlton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours), plus some extended field trips. 
Study of relationships between organisms and physical, chemical, and biological 
factors of the marine environment. Consideration of the open ocean and coastal 
ecosystems and man's influence on them. Laboratory fee, $45. (Spring) 

168 Tropical Marine Biology (4) Knowlton, Packet 
Study of relationships between organisms and physical, chemical, and biological 
factors in a tropical marine-estuarine environment, conducted through ecologk 
cal field work in characteristic tropical ecosystems on the island of San Salvadoh 
Bahamas. Laboratory investigations on organism physiology. Recommended: 
BiSc 122 and/or 130. Laboratory fee, $45. (Summer, even years) 

169 Applied Marine Ecology (4) Knowlton 
Field study of interactions among biotic and abiotic components of temperat 
boreal ecosystems, with emphasis on man's impact and utilization of coast 
resources, conducted through surveys of ecosystems along the Maine coast 
Ecological and oceanographic research techniques. Recommended: BiSc 130 
and/or 167. Laboratory fee, $65. (Summer, odd years) 


RESEARCH AND INDEPENDENT STUDY 


171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Stall 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be repeated f 
credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 credit hours in biological scien 
courses. Laboratory fee, $40 per credit hour. (Fall and spring) k 

172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Donaldson, Mort? 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in? 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructo 
(Fall and spring) 

173 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Brown, Bur 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in? 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructo 
(Fall and Spring) 

174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) Knowlton, Wagner, Well 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instruct 
(Fall and spring) 

175 Independent Study in Genetic and Johnson, Lipscom 
Evolutionary Biology (2) 

Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) ; 

176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2) Hufford, Merch&? | 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in" 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instruct 
(Fall and spring) l 


CHEMISTRY . : ‘ MA 4 — 


Professors T.P. Perros, W.E. Schmidt, D.G. White, J.B. Levy, N. Filipescu, E.A. Caress, pA 
Rowley, D. Ramaker (Chair), M. King, A. Montaser ( 

Associate Professor J.H. Miller 

Assistant Professors D. DiLella, D.L. Sedney (Research), C.A. Crichlow (Visiting) 

Instructor J. Hilderbrandt 

Lecturer A. Herner 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in chemistry—The departm 
offers two undergraduate majors, both designed to give students a broad background in ff 
basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, organic, and physical. Major I, W i 
providing considerable concentration in chemistry, permits a wider selection of electi 
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It thus should meet the needs of students preparing to enter medicine, dentistry, or related 


fields Major II is intended primarily for students preparing for graduate study in chemistry 
or those planning to enter the chemical profession and wishing to be certified by the 
Americ an Chemical Society as having met the minimum requirements for professional 
training. Students planning to do graduate work in chemistry may consider taking one 
foreign language (Russian, Japanese, German, or French) 
The following requirements must be fulfilled 
l. Students in either Major I or Major II must meet tl 
under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


2. Prerequisite courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree for Major I and Major II--Chem 
11-120r 17 18; Chem 22 and 23; required courses in related fields—Math 31, Phys 21—22 
Bachelor of Scie 


nce degree candidates must also take BiSc 11—12 or a year of other 
approved course 
3. 


work in the natural sciences or mathematic s 
and 153..54 


1e general requirements stated 


(a) Required courses for Major I—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134 or 2 35, 141, 151-52, 
z (b) Required courses for Major II—Chem 111—12, 113, 122, 123, 141—42, 151-52, 
53-54, 235; one approved advanced course in chemistry or a related field. Required 
Courses in related fields for Major II—Math 32 and a course in a structured computer 
Programming language, such as Stat 129 or CSci 51 


An entering student who is conside 


ring chemistry as a major is strongly encouraged to 
Consult the Chem 


istry Department advisor regarding the program of study for the first two 
Years, In general, the following sequence of courses is recommended for those students 
Considering Major Il: first year—Chem 11-12 or 17—18, Math 31 and 32 (or 30 and 31 if 
Necessary), English composition, electives; second vear Chem 22 and 23, 151-52, and 
153-54, Phys 21-22, Math 32 if not taken in first year, electives; third year—Chem 111-12, 
one and 141, computer programming, electives; fourth year—Chem 122, 123, 235, 142, 

advanced course in chemistry or a related field, electives Major I students should 


ollow th; : 
QUNM this sequence in general and are urged to consult with the chemistry and premedical 
Visors concerning their academic programs 


uos Pecial Honors In addition to meeting the general requirements stated under Regula- 
ant candidate for graduation with Special Honors in chemistry must maintain a 
credit ative 3.0 grade-point average in chemistry courses and take Chem 195 for at least 3 
5 Over two semesters. 
Bachelor of Science 
Program ]e 
Oxicology. 


Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology—A five-year 
ading to the B.S. in the field of chemistry and M.S. in the field of chemical 
See Forensic Sciences in the Graduate Programs Bulletin. 


C Minor in Chemistry—Required: Chem 11—12 or 17—18, 22 ind 23, 50, and 110 or 111; 


£c € 


em 151-52 and 153-54 may be substituted for Chem 50 


" 
i With permission, a limited numbe 
OF credit t 


Istings. 


r of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
oward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


ation with course instructors, specific course prerequisites may be 
2, 13, and 17—18 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only 
' sets of courses can be earned toward a degree. 


'HYSICAL SCIENCE 


3-4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3-3) 


Filipescu 

Contemporary topics in physical, biological, and medical science. Chem 3 is not 

prerequisite to Chem 4. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester. (Academic year) 
HEMISTRY 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) Perros, Rowley, White 
Atomic structure and properties; stoichiometry; gas, liquid, and solid state: 
chemical bonding; solutions; chemical kinetics and equilibria; thermodynamics; 
acids and bases; electrochemistry; descriptive chemistry. Prerequisite to Chem 
11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem 12: Chem 11. Laboratory 
fee, $40 per semester. (Chem 11 and 12—fall and spring) 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


General Chemistry (4) Whiti 
For engineering students only. Stoichiometry; atomic structure and chemicdl 
bonding; gases, liquids, and solids; oxidation-reduction and ac id—base reat 
tions; thermochemistry; chemical equilibrium; electrochemistry Prerequisite d 
concurrent registration: Math 31, Phys 14. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) 
Advanced General Chemistry (4—4) Rowleé 
Equivalent to Chem 11—12, but with selected topics studied in depth. Additions 
topics may include environmental chemistry, biochemistry, and industrié 
chemistry. Prerequisite to Chem 17: one year each of high school chemistry (will 
laboratory) and algebra; a course in trigonometry Prerequisite to Chem 18: Chem 
17. Laboratory fee, $40 per semester, (Academic year) 

Introductory Quantitative Analysis (3) Schmid 
Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by modern methods; evaluation 
analytic data emphasizing detection and correction of experimental errors. Cof 
related with Chem 23 Prerequisite: Chem 12, 13, or 18 (Fall) 
Introductory Quantitative Analysis Laboratory (2) Schmidt and Stal 
Laboratory complement to Chem 22. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall and spring) 

Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) Caress, Kinf 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A one-semester course for students f 
other disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic chemistry requiremeée” 
for chemistry majors or premedical students. Credit may not be earned for bol 
Chem 50 and Chem 151-52. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 18. Laboratory fee, $4 
(Spring) 

Environmental Chemistry (3) Mille 
Chemistry and physics of the environment, with emphasis on water and &' 
pollution. Environmental analysis and modeling and their limitations. (Fal 
Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) Ramaké 
Gas, solid, and liquid state, chemical thermodynamics, solutions, chemical equ 
librium, kinetics, quantum chemistry, spectroscopy, and macromolecules. Pf 
requisite: Chem 22 and 23; Math 31; Phys 2 or 22: or permission of instructor. NÉ 
open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by students who ha¥ 
received credit for Chem 111—12 or an equivalent course. 

Physical Chemistry (3—3) Miller, Ramak 
Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium, kinetics, quanti 
chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structure of solids, liquids, and mac!” 
molecules. Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 22 and 23: Math 31; Phys 22;* 
permission of instructor. Prerequisite to Chem 112: Chem 111 

(Academic year) 


3 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Miller, DiLell 


Laboratory complement to Chem 111 Prerequisite or concurrent registrati 
Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring) 

Instrumental Analytical Chemistry (3) Montas 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative analysis, del 
mination of structure, with emphasis on atomic and molecular spectrophotom 
try, infrared spectroscopy, nuclear magnetic resonance, mass spectrometry, C 
matography, and electroanalysis. Correlated with Chem 123. Prerequisite ^ 
concurrent registration: Chem 111 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Instrumental Analytical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Die 
Laboratory complement to Chem 122. Prerequisite or concurrent registrati 
Chem 111 and 122. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall) í 
Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) sw 
Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of the el 
ments. Prerequisite: Chem 22, 23, and 152. (Spring) 

Experimental Chemistry (3) White, Caress, Kit 
Experimental methods common to all disciplines of chemistry. Use of the chë 
cal literature; operation of chromatographic and spectroscopic instrumentati 
interpretation of spectra by correlation methods. Prerequisite: Chem 154. La 
tory fee, $40. (Fall and spring) i 
Advanced Experimental Chemistry (2) White, Caress, Kis 
Advanced laboratory techniques. Emphasis on individual work and on sophi 
cated laboratory procedures for preparation, separation, and characterization" 


CIVII 
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compounds and determination of their physical properties Prerequisite: Chem 
111 and 141. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring) 
1-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) Caress, Levy, King 
Systematic treatment of the struc ture, preparation, properties, and reac tions of 
the principal classes of organic compounds. Fundamental principle 
chemistry, reaction me hanisms, and spectrosc opic methods of analysis. Credit 
may not be earned for both Chem 50 and Chem 151-52 Prerequisite to Chem 151: 
Chem 12 or 18 Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151 
-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151—52. Introduction to 
skills of synthesis, se 


15 
>S of stereo- 


(Academic year) 
153 


Staff 
and practice in basic 
paration, and purification of organic compounds. Prerequi- 
site or concurrent registration: Chem 151-52 Prerequisite to Chem 154 Chem 

153. Laboratory fee, $40 per semester (Academic year) 

156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) King 
Separation of mixtures such as essential oils and peptides; identification of their 
components using spectroscopic tec hniques. Lecture emphasizes the practical 
considerations in separation methods (inc luding GLPC, TLC, and HPLC). Prereq- 
uisite: Chem 154 Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring, odd years) 

191 History of Chemistry (2 or 3) 

Historical development of chemistry from 
uisite: Chem 12 (Fall) 

193 Chemical Instrumentation (3) 

Electronic analog measurements and « ontrol of electrical quantities in c hemical 
instrumentation; digital and analog data conversion and optimization of elec- 
tronic measurements in chemical instrumentation: computer interfacing and 


programming using PC-based systems. Prerequisite: Chem 112 and 123. Labora- 
tory fee, $20. (Fall) 


195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) 
Research on problems approved by the st 
registration. A final written report on the work is required. For students request- 
ing Special Honors in chemistry, a poster or oral presentation is also required. 
May be repeated once for credit. Majors are enc ouraged to take the course for two 
semesters. Laboratory fee, $40 per semester hour. (Fall and spring) 


'HINESE 


Perros 
antiquity to the 20th century Prereq- 


Montaser 


Staff 
aff. Approval must be obtained prior to 


ee East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


WIL, MECHANICAL, AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 


rofessors H, Liebowitz, J.E. Feir, T.G. Toridis, J. Eftis, R. Goulard, K. Mahmood, A.M. Kiper 
Chair), M.K. Myers, J.-N. Yang, R.E. Kaufman, D.M. Esterling, C.M. Gilmore, J.L. White- 
Sides, T. p.G. Liverman, V. Klein, D.L. Jones, B.M. Kramer, C.A. Garris, J.C. Lamb III, G.D. 
Walberg (Research), J.D. Lee 

Junct Professors W.P. Reid, M.P Gaus, B.W. Hannah, B Whang, D.D. Moran, M.O. 

itchfield, A.C. Adamantiades, M.Yachnis, C.F. Scheffey, B. Dendrou 

Dfessoriq] Lecturers N.L. Basdekas, D.R. Levin, W.D. Erickson, G.D Love, S.-C. Liu, T.-F. 
len, D.J. Michel, W.D. Jackson, B. Miller, E.F. Skelton, C.J. Astill, P.D. Maycock, J.C. 
ardin, R.H. Tolson, J. Sobieski, D.U. Gubser, J.I. Bregman, E. McCafferty, R.C. Macon, 
5. Lam, E.C, Yates, Jr., C. Ng, W.J. Boettinger, G.C. Everstine, J.A. Sprague, R.W. 
arnwell, D.L. Dwoyer, F. Farassat, C.G. Interrante, A. Kehnemui, T. Kusuda, C.R. Hauer, 

‘W. Coder, D.R. Mulville, J.P. Raney, D.R. Levin 

Sociate Professors M.I. Haque, E.T. Moyer, Jr., R. Löhner ( 

ljunct Associate Professor M.A. Imam 

Sociate Professorial Lecturers D.W. Ellison, R.Y.-Y. Tin 

Ogham, Jr., A p. Wardlow, Jr., M.M. Mikulas, Jr., 

:owles, W.D, Burrows, C. Winklehaus, R.F. Jones, Jr., S.C. Mehrotra, S. Basu, I.S. Raju, R 

4 ung, S.M. Joshi, R.E. Lindberg, Jr., T.A. Zang, Jr., S.L. Zimmerman, C.C. Frantz, A. 

"amarian, J.F. O'Dea, W.B. Fichter, L.B. Garrett, P.N. Majumdar, J.N. Moss, G.L. Smith 

istant Professors M.I. Anjum (Visiting), A.D. Cutler (Research) 

stant Professorial Lecturers R.C. Montgomery, R. Lee, T.L. Walton, Jr., G.E. Hicho, M.P. 

Ottlieb, W, Kulyk, E.T. Von Briesen, N.F. Knight, Jr., J.M. Luckring, K.G. Garrahan, A.L. 
Insenbacher, H. Biswas, A.A. Oni, S.H. Yang, R.P. Weston 


Research), S. Sarkani 


g, M.C. Cullingford, F.L. Will- 
J.C. Coolbaugh, K. Khozeimeh, R.L. 
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132 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for the programs of study leat 
ing to the Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) and Bachelor of Science (Mechanic 


Engineering). 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


117 Engineering Computations (3) Toridis and Stal 
Application of numerical methods to the solution of engineering problems 
Reduction of physical and engineering systems to computer models. Optimiz# 
tion techniques, physical modeling Emphasis on use of small-scale computin 
systems. Prerequisite: CSci 51 and junior status. (Fall) 

120 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) Stal 

Stress and strain, axial load problems, torsion, shear force and bending momen! 

pure bending of beams, shearing stresses in beams, compound stresses, analys? 

of plane stress and plane strain, combined stresses, deflection of beams, staticall 

indeterminate problems, columns, the energy metnods. Prerequisite: ApSc 5/ 

113. (Fall and spring) } 

Structural Theory I (3) Toridis and St# 

Theory of statically determinate structures; stability and determinancy; infli 

ence lines and moving loads. Analysis of roof systems and cable structuré 

Calculation of deflections. Approximate methods of analysis of indeterminal! 

structures. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 120. (Fall) 

122 Structural Theory II (3) Toridis and St# 
Theory of statically indeterminate structures using matrix methods and classic 
approaches such as moment distribution and slope-deflection; influence lin& 
energy methods. Prerequisite: CE 121. (Spring) j 

140 Materials Science (3) Gilmore and S£ 
Metallic, covalent, and ionic bonding; crystal structure; imperfections; noncryt 
talline solids; reaction rates; phase transformations, mechanical properties, el& 
trical conduction; metals, insulators, semiconductors; magnetism; optical pro? 


erties. Prerequisite: Chem 13; concurrent registration: Phys 16. (Fall am 
spring) 
166 Materials Engineering (2) Gilmore and St# 


Mechanical properties, plastic deformation dislocation theory, yieldinf 

strengthening mechanisms, microstructure and properties, heat treatment ? 

steel, composites, amorphous materials, viscoelastic deformation, creep, fré 
ture, fatigue, fatigue crack propagation. Prerequisite: CE 140; concurrent regist 

tion: CE 120. (Fall and spring) . 

Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) Gilmore and St 

Measurement of strains and study of failure resulting from applied forces 

ductile, brittle, anisotropic, elastomeric, plastic, and composite materials. Stu! 

of tension, compression, bending, impact, and shear failures. Prerequisite ^ 

concurrent registration: CE 166. (Fall and spring) P 

168 Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) sw 
Engineering properties of soils; analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing cap” 
ity, foundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 126. (Fall), 

182 Foundation Engineering (2) Sw 
Subsurface exploration, design of shallow foundations, design of pile found? 
tions, earth-retaining structures, professional ethics applications. Prerequisi! 
CE 168. (Spring) í 

185 Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) su 
Laboratory experiments for the classification, strength, compressibility, and 8” 
eral engineering properties of soils. Prerequisite: CE 168. (Spring) í 

190 Contracts and Specifications (2) su 
Law of contracts, construction contracts, specifications, bidding, insurance 8 
bonds, professional liability, arbitration of disputes, litigation. (Fall) 

191 Metal Structures (3) Toridis and su 
Principles of the design of metal structures, structural elements, connectio" 
specific problems of analysis, methods of construction, professionalism in 
sign. Prerequisite: CE 122. (Fall) r 

192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) Toridis and $$ 
Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures. Details of reinfor 
ment of structural elements. Monolithic structures, precast elements, methods" 


167 
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construction. Prerequisite: CE 121 
(Spring) 

193 Hydraulics (3) 

Fluid statics: pressure forces. buoyancy, and flotation 
principles; flow fields, stream tubes, 
to pipe flow, hydraulic models, me 
channel flow applications to wate 
(Spring) 

194 Environmental Engineering I: 
Water Resources and Water Quality (3) Lamb and Staff 
Introduction to available water resources and their uses. Methods of evaluating 
vater quality; causes and effects of quality, including impact on human health 
and aquatic life. Regulatory «c oncepts and practices. Munic ipal water and waste- 
water systems. Course requirements include four periods of laboratory work. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 193 (Fall) 

195 Hydrology (3) Staff 

Descriptive hydrology hydrologic cycle, precipitation, stream flow, evaporation, 
and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology: hydrograph analysis, hydrographs of 
basin outflow, storage routing. Probability concepts in hydrology: flood fre- 
quency, rainfall frequency, stochastic hydrology. Prerequisite or c oncurrent reg- 
istration: ApSc 115, ME 126, CE 193 (Fall) 

196 Design and Cost Analysis of Civil 


+: Or concurrent registration: CE 122 


Mahmood and Staff 
Application of kinematic 
and flow nets. Fluid dynamics applications 
asurement of pressure, and velocity Open 
r resources engineering. Prerequisite: ME 126. 


Engineering Structures (3) Toridis and Staff 
Total structural systems concepts. Design of civil engineering structures such as 
piers, wharves, bulkheads, offshore platforms, dams, and othe 
tures. Principles of cost analysis for timber, steel, and re 
tures Prerequisite: senior status. (Spring) 
Environmental Engineering II: 
Water Supply and Pollution Control (3) 
Water sources and their development. Water distribution and w 
tion systems, including applied hydraulics of pipelines 
chemical, and biological treatment of water and wastewater. Planning to meet 
quality needs and regulatory requirements, Course requirements include four 
periods of laboratory work. Prerequisite: CE 194 (Spring) 
198 Research (1 to 3) 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Pre 
Or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


r special struc- 
inforced concrete struc- 
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Lamb and Staff 
astewater collec- 
and pumps. Physical, 


Staff 
requisite: junior 


IÉCHANICAL ENGINEERING 


117 Engineering Computations (3) 

Numerical methods for engineering applications. Me 
linear equations, root finding, curve fitting, and d 
differentiation and integration and numerical solution of differential equations. 
Computer applications. Prerequisite: CSci 50 (Fall) 

120 Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) Jones and Staff 
Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of modeling and simulation. 
Report formulation and presentation. Basic principles of measuring instruments 
and sensors. Fundamentals of digital data acquisition and use of computer-based 
data systems. Strain gages, oscilloscopes, transducers, and computerized data 
Systems. Prerequisite: ME 117. (Spring) 

126 Fluid Mechanics I (3) Garris and Staff 
Fluid properties, fluid statics, integral and differential formulations of conserva- 

tion of mass, momentum, and energy. Bernoulli's equation. Dimensional analysis 

and similitude. Inviscid flow. Viscous flow. Experimental and computational 
methods in fluid mechanics. Prerequisite: ApSc 58 (Spring) 

Thermodynamics (3) Staff 

Fundamental thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of thermodynamics, work 

and heat, first law of thermodynamics, properties of pure substances, first-law 

analysis, second law of thermodynamics, reversibility, entropy, second-law 
analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 113, Phys 14. (Fall) 

Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) Garris and Staff 

Natural frequencies, free vibration, forced vibration. Unbalance, whirling, vibra- 

tion isolation. Measuring techniques and application of computers in vibration 


Esterling and Staff 
thods for solving systems of 
ata approximation. Numerical 
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analysis. Multiple degrees of freedom. Dynamic vibration absorbers. Shock al 
transient vibration. Prerequisite: ApSc 58 (Fall) 

Thermal Systems Design (3) Kiper and Stt 
Completion of a thermal systems design project that requires integration of tl 
engineering science background, economics, reliability, safety, ethics, profe 
sional responsibility, and social considerations. Work includes development an 
use of design methodology, optimization, feasibility considerations detaile 
system descriptions, and presentation of results Prerequisite: ME 187 (Fal 
Mechanical Engineering Laboratory(2) Garris and Sté 
Project-oriented course. Simulates working environment of professional eng 
neers. Projects are assigned in student's areas of interest; student is expected! 
design and assemble own experiments. Extensive use of instrumentation afl 
computing facilities. Project proposal progress reports, final report, and period! 
oral presentations required Prerequisite: ME 120 (Spring) 
Fluid Mechanics II (3) Garris, Goulard, and Stal 
Potential flow theory. Boundary-laver theory. Drag on immersed bodies: fort 
drag and skin friction. Turbulence Compressible flow: acoustic speed, Mae 
number, isentropic flow, nozzle flow, normal and oblique shock phenoment 
Raleigh and Fanno flows. Experimental and computational methods. Prerequ! 
site: ME 126, 131. (Fall) ) 
Electromechanical Control System Design (3) Jones and St? 
Application of control theory to the design of electromechanical systems. Trani 
ducers, valves, and other control components. Mathematical models of opel! 
and closed-loop electromechanical systems. Root locus and frequency respons 
methods; application to the synthesis of feedback systems by both manual al 
computer-aided techniques. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; ME 117, 134 (Spring 
Heat Transfer (3) Sta’ 
Steady- and unsteady-state heat conduction problems. Analytical and numeri@ 
solution methods. Convective heat transfer, boundary-layer approach, analog 
between heat and momentum transfer. Thermal radiation; fundamental concep” 
and laws. Heat-exchanger design. Prerequisite: senior status (Fall) 
Mechanical Engineering Design (3) Jones and SZ 
Preparation of a design project requiring interactions between various aspects? 
mechanical engineering, such as fluid flow, heat transfer. thermal power, stress? 
and displacements, and mechanism design. Includes preliminary design, prol 
type development and evaluation, and design optimization Prerequisite: 
187; concurrent registration: ME 195 and 196 (Spring) 

Analysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms (3) Kaufman and su 
Kinematics and dynamics of mechanisms. Displacements, velocities, and aco 
erations in linkage, cam, and gear systems by analytical, graphical, and comput 
methods. Synthesis of linkages to meet prescribed performance requirement 
Prerequisite: ApSc 58, (Fall) í 
Mechanical Design (3) Kaufman and S£ 
Integration of knowledge of strength of materials in a design context. Stresses ah 
deflections in engineering structures. Theories of failure. Introduction to! 
design of mechanical components, such as fasteners, shafts, springs. Introd 
tion to the use of computers in mechanical engineering design. Prerequisite: 
120, ME 117. (Spring) , 
Manufacturing Processes and Systems (3) Kramer and SW 
Introduction to manufacturing techniques for metals, polymers, ceramics, an 
composites. Relationships between properties of materials and techniques 
processing them. Process selection, design, control, and integration. Compul@ 
integrated manufacturing, robotics and assembly automation. Prerequisite: jv 
nior status or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

Engineering Systems Design (3) Kaufman and sul 
Creative engineering design, problem definition, and concept generation. Des! 
of bearings, clutches, brakes, and couplings. Optimization of system design usl 
computers and design projects. Graphical communication, project presentatio? 
and use of existing design resources. Prerequisite: ME 191. (Fall) į 
Energy Conversion (3) sw 
Energy sources and utilization. Production of thermal energy, conversion ? 
chemical energy, fossil fuel systems. Production of electrical energy, fundam® 


CLASSICS 


tal principles, tec hnological options. Energy management 


1 : a 
and economic consid- 
erations. Prerequisite: EE 20 


(As arranged) i ! 
195 Computer-Aided Design of Mechanical Systems (2) 


Staff i | | 

Presentation of the major elements in a« omputer-aided design system, including M | | 
Interactive computer graphics and methods of design optimization. The finite d | K 
element method Design of systems involv ing a variety of constraints. Considera- | i E | 
tion of economic, safety, and reliability fac tors in the design process Prerequi- 1 th | i 
Site: ME 193; concurrent registration: ME 196 (Spring) ^ WI 
196 Design Project (1) Staff To NM 


Identification and preparation of a desi 


gn project, including problem formula- 
tion, feasibility studies 


and preliminary design, prototype development and 


D i 
testing, and design optimization. Concurrent registration: ME 195. (Spring) | | 
197 Robotic Systems Design and Applications (3) Kramer and Staff k MI | | 
Modeling and analysis of robot designs. Kinematics, statics, and dynamics of hi i 
linkages. Design and selection of mechanical structures, actuators, transmis- M | 
sions, and sensors. Design of robotic control systems. Relevant computer hard- So UC 
ware and software. Industrial applications and limitations of robot systems. Lab D m | 
experiments. Same as EE 192 (Spring) IER | 
198 Research (1 to 3) Staff l hi |] 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: junior WI \ l 
or senior status. (Fall and spring) | " p 
rM 
ENGINEERING SCIENCE iN 
4 Engineering Drawing and Computer Graphics (3) Jones and Staff il M 
Introduction to technical drawing, including use of instruments, lettering, geo- PU 
metric construction, sketching, orthographic projection, section and auxiliary h M 
views, dimensioning, pictorial drawing, and intersections and developments. "mu E 
Introduction to computer graphics, including topics covered in manual drawing, Bi AM 
and computer-aided drafting. (Fall and spring) hi W | 
CLASSICS f Ì i n 
ih 
Professor J.E. Ziolkowski 


550ciate Professor E.A. Fisher (Chair) 


Ssistant Professors M.D. Ticktin, Y.M. Moses, G.S. Meltzer (Visiting) 
SSistant Professorial Lecturer D.B. Beers 


a, Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical humanities—The following requirements i P 
ust be fulfilled: 


he general requirements stated under € 

erequisite courses—Clas 1—2 

d Clas 71, 72. 

Cote equired courses in the major— 
Ses; (b) 


;olumbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Drs , 3, 4; or equivalent; or Clas 11-12, 13—14; or equiva- 
ent; an | 
(a) 12 credit hours selected from 100-level classics n! 
18 credit hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 112, 155; Hist 105, 107, 108, 
' 110, 111, 209; Phil 111; PSc 105: Rel 143. 

Bache 
Menta] 


lor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and classics—An interdepart- 
n 


major arranged in conjunction with the Department of Art. The following require- 

ents must be fulfilled: 

1e general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

erequisite courses—Clas 1—2, 3, 4: or Clas 11-12, 13-14. 

"quired courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three courses selected from 

eadi 07, 108, 109, 110, 209: 6 credit hours in 100-level courses in Greek or Latin. (A 
ading knowledge of French and German is recommended.) 

reine in classical humanities—(a) 6 credit hours selected from Clas 1—2 or 11-12: (b) 9 

we it hours selected from Clas 3, 4, 13, 14, 71, 72, 105, 107, 108, 113, 127, 170, 185, 186; (c) 
redit hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 107, 108, 109, 110. 


list 1 


OURSEs IN GREEK, HEBREW, LATIN, AND YIDDISH | 
1-2 Beginning Latin (3-3) 


;rammatical essentials of Latin, appropriate reading selections, dev 


English derivatives, introduction to Roman life and literature. 
year) 


Ziolkowski 
elopment of 
(Academic 
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3 


- 


11-12 
13-14 
21-22 
23-24 
25-26 
103 
104 
109-10 


120-21 


139—40 


185—86 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) St 
Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature of moder 
difficulty. Prerequisite: Clas 1—2 or equivalent. (Fall) 

Vergil's Aeneid (3) St 


Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic—in Latin; reading and discussion 
the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Clas 3 or permission of instruct 
(Spring) 


2 Beginning Greek: Classical (3—3) St 
Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of ancient Greek. Reading 
selected ancient authors (Alternate academic years) 

Intermediate Greek: Classical (3—3) Sti 


Reading of ancient Greek prose or poetic works (e.g., selections from Homi 
Plato, Euripides). Review of grammar. Prerequisite: Clas 11—12 or equivale! 
(Alternate academic years) 

Beginning Hebrew (4—4) Mos 
An active presentation of Hebrew as it is spoken and written today. Comprehe 
sion, speaking, reading, and writing skills are stressed. Laboratory fee, $35 p 
semester (Academic year) 

Intermediate Hebrew (3—3) Tick 
Further development of skills in speaking, reading, writing, and comprehensi 
of modern Hebrew. Texts range from Israeli newspaper items to selections fro! 
classical materials. Prerequisite: Clas 21—22 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $4 


per semester. (Academic year) , 
Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3—3) lick! 
Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading selections, conve 
sational exercises for beginners. (Alternate academic years) 

Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) Most 


Directed readings in humanities and social sciences. Development of linguist 
skills necessary for independent research. May be repeated for credit. PrereqU 


site: Clas 24 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

Modern Hebrew Fiction (3) Mos? 
Study of selected modern Israeli short stories and poems. Prerequisite: Clas 1 
or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

Major Latin Authors (3-3) Ziolkow® 


Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester. May 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission of instructor. 
(Academic year) r 
Advanced Hebrew Literature (3-3) Tick 
Selections from Hebrew literature throughout the ages: Bible, Rabbinics, m 
eval Hebrew literature; classical motifs in modern Israeli literature. Liters 
analysis (writing and discussion) in Hebrew. Prerequisite: Clas 104 or permiss!” 
of instructor. 

Major Greek Authors (3-3) sw 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suited tot 
needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permission of instru 
Prerequisite: Clas 14. (Academic year) , 
Directed Reading (1, 2, or 3) se 
Advanced reading in Greek, Hebrew, or Latin. Admission by permission! 
instructor. 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


63 


Greek and Latin Origins of Medical Terms (3) su 
Mastery of medical terminology by learning word elements from Greek and La” 
and the principles that govern both the formation of medical words an 


derivation of their meanings. (Fall) l 
Greek Literature and Civilization (3) sw 
Study of ancient Greek civilization with focus on public and private life as se 
primarily through literature. (Fall) " 


Roman Literature and Civilization (3) E 
Study of Roman civilization with focus on public and private life as seen pim” 
ily through literature. (Spring) 
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100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics (3) Ticktin 
Prose and poetry of a century of writing from the beginning of the Hebrew literary 
Tenaissance to contemporary Israeli literature, including works of Bialik, Agnon, 


d Hazaz, Amichai, Oz, and Yehoshua. Discussions stress historic al development 
d and authors’ treatments of tradition and modernity 
101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives (3) Ticktin 
if A study of literature reflecting such c ontemporary issues as the conflict between 
d the “builders’ generation" and their children: the cultural contacts of Ash- 
kenazim and Sefardim; image of the Arab; impact of the Holocaust; Zionist ideals 
Í and current realities. (Fall) 
1 102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry (3) Ticktin 
i An introduction to post-1948 writers, inc luding A.B. Yehoshua, Amos Oz, David 
Shahar, Aharon Apfelfeld, Dahlia Ravikovitch, Yehuda Amichai, Haim Gury, 
, Amir Gilboa, and Amalia Kahana-Karmon (Spring) 
105 Special Topics (3) Staff 
! Topics in Greek, Hebrew, Roman, and Yiddish literature; topics announced in 
the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 
107 Greek and Roman Mythology (3) Ziolkowski 
The creation of the world, the nature of the gods, and the adventures of heroes as 
! described in various Greek and Roman literary sources (e.g., epic, drama, hymns) 
1 and as shown in ancient art. (Fall) 
108 Approaches to Classical Mythology (3) Staff 
| Selected classical myths examined through various disciplinary approaches, 
Such as archaeology, psychology, history, and women's studies Prerequisite: 
Clas 107 (Spring) 
113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) Staff 
Study of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy; the nature and setting of 
dramatic performance in classical antiquity (Spring) 
127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) Ziolkowski 


A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civilization, especially in 
architecture, language, literature, and science. Prerequisite: a course in classical 
literature or history. 

170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) Staff 
In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and modern sources on 
the role of women in Greek and Roman society 
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Professors C.H. S 


i terling (Acting Chair) 
SSociate Pi 


Assist rofessors J.E. Thiel, C. Warren (Visiting) E 
ant Professors S. Keller, D.A. Durham, M. Keeler, M. Keith (Visiting) 
P iwi Assistant Professors M.M. Travis, D. Havinga 
"TüCtor E.M, Murray 
fuller of Arts with a major in radio—television—The following requirements must be 
e Zi» general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
; uding Phil 45 and Stat 51 or 53 or 91; Psyc 1 and 8 or Econ 11 and 12; and Phil 51 and 52. 
Subject ated courses in related areas—15 credit hours of 100-level courses in a single 
4 p la outside the Communication Department, as approved by the major advisor. 
4 w duired departmental courses—Comm 1, 100, 110, and 199. 
quired courses in the major—Comm 75, 133, 134, and 145. Eighteen hours of 100- 
lio-television or film courses, as approved by the major advisor; 9 of these hours 
In the 180—189 sequence. 
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3. Required departmental courses—Comm 1, 100, 110, and 199. 

4. Required courses in the major—Comm 112, 121, 126, and 143 or 144. Fifteen hours 
100-level speech communication courses as approved by the major advisor; 6 of the 
hours must be in the 180—189 sequence. 


Minor 
Comm 1 


1 


in speech communication—18 credit hours of communication courses, includit 


, 112, 121, and 126. 


Speech Communication (3) Keller and Sta 
The study and practice of the basic principles and techniques of public speakif 
used to inform and persuade audiences. Emphasis on the speech building pr 
cess: research, composition, organization, style, delivery, and criticism. 
(Fall and spring) 


30 Television's View of America (3) Travi 


gi 
Q 


Yu 
en 


100 


126 


130 


The role of television entertainment and news programming in portraying th 
American people and interpreting their values and aspirations, their faults an 
frailties, their successes and failures, their heroes and villains (Summ& 


5 Introduction to Electronic Mass Media (3) Stal 


Introduction to theory, forms, content, research, and societal role of Americal 
broadcasting and newer media as a process in communication. The cour 
provides a context for studies in journalism, management, sociology, politi? 
science, and economics. (Summer) 

Sight and Sound (3) Thie 
Development of a critical awareness of aural and visual communication throug 
an introduction to the aesthetics, techniques, and organization of the creatii 
process in electronic media. Lecture (2*/2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequ' 


site: permission of instructor for nonmajors Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall aní 
spring) 
Communication Theory (3) Stal 


Study of the various theoretical approaches that may explain the role of comm! 
nication in society and its impact and practice. Examination of theories @ 
rhetoric, communication, and mass communication, along with the biases, 8f 


sumptions, and research methodologies of each approach. (Fall and spring 
Research Methods in Communication (3) sul 
Scientific method and ethics of research, examined in relation to the study * 
communication. (Spring) 

Business and Professional Speaking (3) sul 


Study of the communication process in business and professional organization 
practice in interviewing, small-group communication, and speeches for speci 
occasions. For nonmajors only. (Fall and spring) 

Persuasion (3) Ware? 
In-depth study of the principles and techniques of persuasion, focusing on theo! 
and practice. Emphasis is placed on the common-premise model while consid 
ing factors of image, support materials, emotion, audience analysis, and sty 
Prerequisite: Comm 1 or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
Small Group Communication (3) sul 
The study and practice of communication in small groups focusing on proble 
solving, norms, roles, and leadership. Prerequisite: Comm 1 or permission 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

Argumentation and Debate (3) sul 
Study of the advocacy process, with emphasis on issue identification, use? 
evidence, and logical proof. Practice in oral advocacy and argumentative spe? 
ing. Prerequisite: Comm 1 or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
Forensic Practice (1) Ke 
Student participation in intercollegiate speech activities. May be repeated fot? 
total of 4 credit hours of credit. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 


TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) sul 
Same as Jour/PSc 129. . 
Radio and Television Production Havin 


for Non-Communication Majors (3) j 
Basic concepts of radio and television as communications media, with empha® 
on design and production techniques with applications in political communi 


j 
] 
| 
j 
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tion. Priority given to political communication majors Laboratory fee, $30 
(Fall and spring) 


132 Radio-Television Performance (3) Thiel 
Introduction to the basic theories and techniques required for effective, non- 
dramatic media performance (i.e., announcing, moderating, newscasting, etc.). 


Prerequisite: Comm 1 Laboratory fee, $30 (Spring and summer) 

133 Development of American Electronic Media (3) Sterling 
Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcasting and related 
media (Spring) 

134 Sound Design (3) Keith 


Introduction to basic concepts of traditional audio and sound design as creative 
communication medium; emphasis on design and technique for a variety of 
formats. Lecture (21⁄2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Prerequisite: Comm 75 (for 
radio-television majors) or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 
(Fall and spring) 

137 Scriptwriting (3) Keith 
Study and practice of the forms, techniques, and types of writing for radio, 
television, and film. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12, and Comm 75 (for radio—televi- 


sion majors) or permission of instructor (Fall) 

142 Topics in Electronic Media (1 to 3) Staff 
Topic and fee announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
provided the topic differs (Fall, spring, and summer) 

143 Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3) Warren 
Study of rhetorical theory and method as they evolved in the Western world from 
the classical period to the present. (Fall, even years) 

144 History of Rhetoric in American Public Address (3) Staff 
Study of American oratory from its pre-Revolution origins to the present day, 
interpreted in terms of issues and movements. (Spring, odd years) 

145 Image Design (3) Keeler 


Introduction to basic concepts of video as a creative communication medium; 
design and technique, planning, and directing in a studio context. Lecture (2 
hours), laboratory (21⁄2 hours). Prerequisite: Comm 134 Laboratory fee, $40. 
(Fall) 

146 Television Directing (3) Thiel 
Advanced study and practice of television directing techniques. Students are 
expected to demonstrate skill in working with studio and electronic field produc- 
tion equipment and in the development of television programs from original 
concepts to final productions, Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Prerequi- 


site: Comm 145 and permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring) 

171 Language of Cinema (3) Travis 
Introduction to cinema as language through analysis of the components of film 
structure—camera, editing, sound, movement, music, dialogue, and mise-en- 
scène. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 

173 History of Cinema (3) Travis 
An examination of the history, structure, and theory of motion pictures in Amer- 
ica and abroad. Same as Art 173. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall) 

174 Special Studies in Film (3) Staff 
In-depth study of specific film topics. Prerequisite: Comm 173. Laboratory fee, 
$30 (Spring) 

175 The Political Image (3) Travis 
An analysis of the techniques of propaganda and rhetoric used in film and 
television to visualize political ideology. Laboratory fee, $30. (Spring, even 
years) 

176 Film as Fact and Fiction (3) Travis 


A comparison of structural differences between documentary and fiction film in 
order to study how each presents different versions of reality. Laboratory fee, $30. 
(Spring, odd years) 

Regulation and Policy in Electronic Media (3) Sterling 
Legal, technical, political, economic, and social aspects of radio, television, and 
cable and related delivery systems. Structure and operation of FCC and other 
agencies, plus role of Congress and courts. Consideration of problems in spec- 
trum allocation, behavioral regulation, the trend to deregulate political influ- 
ence, and current policy matters. Prerequisite: Comm 133 (Fall) 
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181 Electronic Media Management (3) Sti 
Decision-making, strategic planning, and daily operations of radio, televisio 
and cable; programming and sales strategies, promotion, and impact of ratin 
and research. Prerequisite: Comm 133 (Spring) 

182 Innovation in Electronic Media (3) Sta 
Examination of current and future trends in electronic media, with emphasis ¢ 
radio, television, and cable, including developments in technology, progran 
ming, industry structure, and public policy. Prerequisite: Comm 133. 

(Fall) 

184 International Communication (3) Sta 
Major international news-gathering and broadcasting organizations, inte 
national communications policy forums, organizations and treaties, spectrul 
allocation criteria, communications tec hnology, programming developmen 
and trade. International propaganda as a policy tool; “New World Informatio 
order.” Prerequisite: Comm 133 (Spring, even years) 

185 Comparative Communication Systems (3) Stal 
In-depth study of the developmental, regulatory, political, economic, and cul 
tural dimensions of selected foreign communication systems; emphasis 0 
broadcasting, cable, and satellite applications. Prerequisite: Comm 133. 


(Spring) 

187 Seminar: Topics in Communication (1 to 3) Stal 
Topic and fee announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credi 
provided the topic differs. (Fall and spring). 

189 Effects of Electronic Media (3) Stal 


Current concepts of the impact of broadcasting and related media on audiences 
social science research findings and methods, including persuasion, formation 
opinion, media and personal interaction, violence, audience characteristics aní 
media use patterns, and development of related theories and models of mas 
communication. Prerequisite: Comm 133. (Spring) 

196 Independent Study (1 to 3) Stal 
Independent research and special projects. Open to seniors or exceptional 
well-prepared juniors majoring in speech communication. Before students af 
permitted to register for Comm 196, they must submit a written proposal of thí 
plan of study and obtain approval of the staff member who will be directing tht 
study and of the department chair. 

197 Internship: Electronic Media (3) Stal 
Open to seniors majoring in radio—television. Students will spend at least 1 
hours a week during the semester in an approved media position with loc! 
nonprofit, corporate, or commercial organizations. Seminar meetings, reports 
and career-oriented projects. Admission requires departmental approval. May 
repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

199 Senior Seminar in Communication (3) sul 
Capstone course for communication majors. Integration of the concepts of com 
munication. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student writes a maj 
research paper on an approved topic. Prerequisite: permission of instructor 
major advisor. (Fall) 


COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS P 
See Statistics/Computer and Information Systems. 
COMPUTER SCIENCE E 
See Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 
COUNSELING E 


See Human Services. 


CRIME IN COMMERCE P 


See Forensic Sciences. 


EAST 


ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


ff 


n. Er. 
J| See Sociology 


j| DANCE 
í See Theatre and Dance. 


DRAMA 


ij á 
, See Theatre and Dance. 
j T 
| EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 
E Commi : " FCR 
mmittee on Early Modern European Studies | : 
l -E. Kennedy, Jr. (Chair), I. Azar, C.A. Linden, J.A. Quitslund, L.F. Robinson, R.H. Schlagel, 
: Thoenelt; D. Wallace 


The Columbian ( ;ollege of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program in Early 
fodern European Studies. This humanities program is designed to enhance the student S 
| Understanding of the history, philosophy, religion, science, literature, and art of the five 
| centuries (1300-1800) during which the Western world began to take on its modern 

imensions, The program is directed by an interdepartmental committee. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in early modern European studies—The following require- 
ments must be fulfilled 
e general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
2. Requirements for the major: DIEM 
à. The core interdisciplinary course Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in Early 
Modern Europe (Hist/Engl/Fren/Ger/Rel 183, and Art 187) Sur 
J). Six credit hours of second-group French, German, or Spanish literature courses 
taught in the language, from among the following: Fren 120, 121, 122, 123; Ger 103-4, 
11-12, 131-32; Span 121-22, 123-24, 125. 
C. Phil 112; Rel 145; PSc 106. 

- Twenty-seven credit hours of art history, history, and English literature, with the 
Course distribution to be determined in consultation with the program advisor, and with a 
Minimum of 6 hours from each of the following groups: Art 104—5, 106-7, 108, 113-14, 
151-22; Engl 125-26, 127—28, 129, 130, 131-32; Hist 101, 105, 121—22, 123, 141, 148, 151, 

3, 154, 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professors C.W. Shih (Chair), J. Chaves 
Ssociate Professors D.L. Lee, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud 
Ssociate Professorial Lecturer M.-J.C. Loh 
“sistant Professor G.C.Y. Wang 
SSistant Professorial Lecturer M. Frost 
nstructor T, Kimura 
cturers Ly C. Jiordano, N.H. Kuo 


Bachelo 


t rof Arts with a major in Chinese language and literature —The requirements are 
as follows: 


J The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2 erequisite courses—Chin 5—6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2, 3-4. i 

3. Required for the major—Chin 11—12, 107-8, 109-10, and 6 hours selected from Chin 
161, 63-64, 181, 82; plus 12 additional credit hours of 100-level Chinese courses. 


Pomp in Chinese language and literature— Prerequisite: 18—22 credit hours, including 
91 erC 


in 1-2, 3—4, and 11 or Chin 5-6 and 11. The minor consists of 12 additional credit 
ected from Chin 12, 107—8, 109—10, 123-24, 163—64, 179—80, or 181—82. 


J Minor in Japanese language and literature—Prerequisite: 22 credit hours, including 
apn 1-2. 3-4, and 5—6. The minor consists of 12 additional credit hours: Japn 7—8 and 


Ours sel 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be tak 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cour 


listings 
CHINESE 

1-2 Basic Chinese (4—4) War 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and practic 
in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 

3-4 Basic Chinese (4—4) Wan 
Continuation of grammar and spoken Chinese, with more emphasis on th 
written language and reading. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academi 
year) 

5-6 Intensive Basic Chinese (8 8) Le 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per semeste 
(Academic year) 

10 Chinese Calligraphy (1) Lol 
Writing of Chinese characters with traditional writing implements. No know! 
edge of the language required May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 

11-12 Intensive Intermediate Chinese (6—6) Want 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic review? 
grammar. Prerequisite to Chin 11: Chin 6. Laboratory fee, $35 per semestét 
(Academic year) 

22 Intermediate Chinese Conversation (3) 

A practical course for improving speaking ability. Prerequisite; 6 credit hours? 
Chinese or equivalent. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3-3) St 
Readings in selected modern literary works, social science materials, and doct! 
mentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent. (Academic year) 

109-10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3-3) Shih, Chav@ 
Introduction to classical writings in Chinese literature, history, and philosophi 
Prerequisite: Chin 6. (Alternate academic years) 

123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3—3) Le 
Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of linguistic struc 
ture of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. Prerequisite: Chin 6.9 
equivalent, or a course in linguistics. (Alternate academic years) à 

161 Chinese Culture Through Films (3) Shi) 
Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage presented through films. Topics includ! 
literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history from prehistorical times" 
the modern era. Lectures and discussion in English. 

163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3-3) Chav 
An introductory course focusing on major works of poetry, drama, and the nov“ 
in their historical and social context. (Academic year) j 

179-80 20th-Century Chinese Literature (3-3) shi) 
Works of Lu Xun, Lao She, and others. Drama of Tian Han and Cao Yu. PrereqU' 
site: Chin 107 or equivalent (Alternate academic years) 

181 Literature in Traditional Chinese Society—in Translation (3) Chavé 
Introduction to the various roles played by literature in pre-modern China, ? 
well as the reflection of society in traditional literature. 

182 Literature in the People's Republic of China—in Translation (3) Chavi 
Survey of stories, poems, and plays in the PRC and their role in political à? 
social events. 

185-86 Directed Reading (3—3) suf 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by permission 
instructor. (Academic year) 

199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese sul 


Language and Literature (3-3) 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


JAPANESE 
1-2 Basic Japanese (4—4) Kimura, Kuo 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and practice 
in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 
3—4 Basic Japanese (4—4) Kimura, Kuo 
Continuation of grammar, with more emphasis on written language and reading. 
Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 


5-6 Intermediate Japanese (3—3) Kimura 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic review of 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 

7—8 Intermediate Japanese (3—3) Kimura 

Continuation of reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, 

systematic review of grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. Prerequisite: 

Japn 5-6, (Academic year) 

Japanese Literature in Translation (3-3) Chaves 

An introductory survey of traditional and modern Japanese literature read in 

English translation: love and nature poetry; theater (classical drama, puppet 

plays); fiction; diaries. Particular emphasis is placed on the great women writers 

of Japan (Academic year) 

162 Japanese Culture Through Films (3) Shih, Chaves 
Survey of the Japanese cultural heritage presented through films. Topics include 
literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history from prehistorical times to 
the modern era. Lectures and discussion in English. (Spring) 


KOREAN 


1-2 Basic Korean (4—4) Kim-Renaud 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and practice 
in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 

3-4 Basic Korean (4—4) Kim-Renaud 
Continuation of grammar, with more emphasis on written language and reading. 
Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 

5-6 Intermediate Korean (3—3) Kim-Renaud 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic review of 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 


FAST ASIAN STUDIES 


Program Committee: W.R. Johnson (Director), H.C. Hinton, Y.C. Kim, C.W. Shih, G. Sigur, 
‘Thornton, R.Y, Yin 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading toa 
@chelor of Arts with a major in East Asian studies (with a focus on either China or Japan). 


ar of Arts with a major in East Asian studies—The following requirements must 
* Tulfilled. 


1. The general requirements stated under the Elliott School of International Affairs. 
R 2. Prerequisite courses—see the Elliott School of International Affairs, Curriculum 
“quirements. 

3. Rec 


164: p. Iuired courses for the major—for the China focus: Chin 5—6, 11, and either 163 or 
in t ^ 9n 169; for the Japan focus: Japn 1-2, 3—4, either 111 or 112, and 3 additional hours 
apanese language; Econ 170; for both the China and Japan focus: one course selected 
"ry Geog 127, 132, 133, 134, 146, 266; three courses selected from Hist 137, 188, 189, 195, 
a either 187 or 196 (courses covering both premodern and modern periods are recom- 

ended): PSc 170 or 173; three 100-level elective courses in economics, history, or political 


scienca i x ; ^ 
" tna that are not related to China or Japan and that are selected in consultation with the 
'isor, 


"hs Preparation of a substantial research paper in a two-semester research course or 
e 


fulfin on dent study related to the chosen focus on China or Japan. The courses taken to 
ill this requirement must be approved in advance by the program director. 


fro 


144 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ECONOMICS 3 

Professors J. W. Kendrick (Emeritus), C.T. Stewart, Jr., J. Aschheim, H Solomon, S. Levita! 
(Emeritus), C.Y. Hsieh (Emeritus), J.L. Gastwirth, M.A. Holman, R.M. Dunn, Jr., W.F.É 
Long (Emeritus), S.E. Haber, R.S. Goldfarb, O. Havrylyshyn, A.M. Yezer, J.J. Cordes 
J. Pelzman, J.E. Kwoka, R.P. Trost, B.L. Boulier (Chair), G. Brock (Visiting) 

Adjunct Professors J. Hardt, E.H. Solomon, D.J. Rousslang 

Associate Professors R.Y. Yin, H.S. Watson, M.D. Bradley, S.C. Smith, A. Klamer 

Adjunct Associate Professor M.A. Baily 

Assistant Professors V. Fon, M.-H. Ye, R.F. Phillips, F.L. Joutz, M.O. Moore, S.M 
Suranovic, H. Courtney, B. Drees, N. Vonortas 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics— The following requirements must b 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite course—Econ 11-12. 

3. Required courses in related areas—Math 41 and 42, or equivalent; Stat 111 and 112,0 
equivalent; 6 credit hours of a social science other than economics (Hist 39—40 or 71-7! 
are recommended) or Phil 51—52. | 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and five additional 100-lev@ 
economics courses to be approved by the departmental advisor. Grades of C— or better aft 
required in Econ 101 and 102. A maximum of three regional courses (Econ 133, 134, 169 
170, 185) can be counted toward the five additional courses. 


Minor in economics—(a) 18 credit hours in economics, including Econ 11—12, 101, 102 
121, and one other 100-level course in economics; (b) 6 credit hours of an appro 
statistics sequence, such as Stat 111-12; or 6 hours selected from Math 31, 32, 41—44 
51-52; or 3 hours of an approved statistics course plus 3 hours selected from Math 31, 32 
41-42, 51-52. Grades of C— or better are required in Econ 101 and 102. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be take? 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cours 
listings 


Departmental prerequisite: Econ 11—12 is prerequisite to all other courses offered bj 
the Department of Economics. 


11-12 Principles of Economics (3—3) Bradley, Dunn, Goldfarb, Trost, Yez& 
Major economic principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary lilt 
Econ 11: Microeconomics—supply and demand, the price system and how! 
works, competitive and monopolistic markets. Econ 12: Macroeconomics—I* 
tional income concepts, unemployment and inflation, institutions of monetal) 
control. Econ 11 is prerequisite to Econ 12. (Econ 11 and 12—fall and spring 

101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Fon, Goldfarb, Phillip* 

Haber, Vonort# 
Analysis of household economic behavior, including derivation of demand fune 
tions. Analysis of firm behavior, including derivation of supply framework 
Demand and supply interaction under various market structures and in fact 
markets. (Fall and spring) 

102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Bradley, Courtney, Jou% 
Investigation of the determinants of national income, inflation, unemployme? 
and interest rates. Alternative business cycle theories, with emphasis on the r0" 
of imperfect information, uncertainty, and expectations. (Fall and sprinf 

104 History of Economic Thought (3) Kla 
History of the major schools of economic thought, influence of changing p 
lems on the development of economic theory. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102. 

105 Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) sul 
Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations; usé 
economic indicators and simple econometric models. (Fall) 

121 Money and Banking (3) Joutz, Dre 
The role of money, credit, interest rates, foreign exchange rates, and comme be 
banks and other financial institutions in the U.S. economy. (Fall and spring 
Monetary Theory and Policy (3) E. Solomon, D! 
Analysis of classic and modern monetary theories and their application to CF 
rent economic conditions. The links between theory and policy. The altered rol 
of money over time; the new money technology (Spring) 


ò 
N 
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ECONOMICS 


NI 

| 

123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Trost, Phillips i 
Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Construction and | 
testing of economic models: regression theory, parameter estimation, and statisti- | 
cal techniques applicable to economic models. Prerequisite: Math 31 or 41; N 
Stat 112 (Spring) 

130 Comparative Economic Systems (3) Staff NN 
Critical exposition of fundamental economic concepts and theories of capitalism, M \ H 
communism, socialism, and fascism WI 

133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) Pelzman, Hardt E 
Analysis and review of the economic development and performance of the Soviet \ 
Union from the pre-revolutionary period to the present (Fall) INI | 

134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) Pelzman, Hardt Wl 
Analysis and review of the economic development and performance of the East i 
European economies in the post-World War II period. Soviet-type and alternative 
planning models (Spring) 

136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) Yezer i 
Analysis of market mechanisms that allocate energy and natural and environ- AW 
mental resources; investigation of actual and optimal resource allocation across i E 
uses and time; review of arguments for public intervention (Spring) i 

141 Women and Work in the United States (3) Haber, Palmer | 
Same as WStu/AmCv 260 { 4 

142 Labor Economics (3) Haber bt M 


Analysis of labor supply and demand; measurement and theory of unemploy- 
ment; occupational choice; wage differentials; labor market issues and policies. 
(Fall) 

148 Health Economics (3) Baily 
Economic analysis of the determinants of demand, supply, output, and distribu- 
tion in the health care sector, with special emphasis on current policy issues of | 


access, quality, and cost. (Fall) EN 
151 Economic Development (3) Havrylyshyn, Smith 

Theories and empirical studies of the economic problems of developing 

countries. (Fall and spring) 
153 Income Distribution (3) Haber 


An analysis of the distribution of income, with focus on issues relating to wealth 
and poverty. (Spring) 

157 Urban and Regional Economics (3) Yezer 
Analysis of the determinants of urban growth and development; firm location; 
the functioning of urban land and housing markets. 


158 Industrial Organization (3) Kwoka 
Analysis of market structure, conduct, and performance of firms in a market | 
economy, with emphasis on case studies of U.S. industries. (Fall) 

159 Government Regulation of the Economy (3) Kwoka | 


Economic analysis of antitrust and regulation in the American economy. Prereq- 
uisite: Econ 158 or 101. (Spring) 


161 Public Finance I (3) Cordes, Watson 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditures and inter- 
governmental fiscal relations. (Fall) 
162 Public Finance II (3) Cordes, Watson 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of tax policy and debt management. 
(Spring) 
165 Economics of Human Resources (3) Stewart 
Economic analysis of education and training, research and innovation, and their 
relation to economic growth. (Fall) ) 
169 Introduction to the Economy of the People's Republic of China (3) Yin i 
ackground, organization, and operation of the economy. Appraisal of perfor- 
mance and analysis of problems of development. (Fall) 
170 Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) Staff Ki 
Te Analysis of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy. (Spring) ; 
9 U.S. Economic History (3) Berkowitz | 
181.82 "tres as Hist 179. h | 
nternational Economics (3—3) Dunn, Pelzman, Moore, Suranovic 


‘con 181: International trade theory and international monetary theory. Econ 


182: Continuation of international monetary theory; economic development. 
(Academic year) 


185 


195 


198 


199 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) Staff 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American economies. 
(Spring) 

Special Topics in Economics (3) Staff 


Topics vary, depending on current issues of interest and faculty availability. 
(Fall and spring) 

Proseminar in Economics (3) Aschheim, Stewart 
Preparation and presentation of a research paper in any field of economics agreed 
upon by student and instructor. Review of selected topics in contemporary 


economics. Open only to economics majors in their senior year. (Fall and 
spring) 
Independent Research in Economics (3) Staff 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to economics majors with 
demonstrated capability. Prior approval of instructor required. (Fall and 
spring) 


Professors S.R. Paratore, R. Ferrante, G.W. Smith (Chair), D.H. Holmes, L.D. Leonard 
Adjunct Professors C. Gerhard, D. Iwamoto, H. Torabi 

Associate Professor W.F. Lynch 

Assistant Professor C.B. Stapp 

Adjunct Assistant Professor D. Niles 


See the School of Education and Human Development for programs of study leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development. 


100 


104 


120 


125 
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180 


187 


Special Workshop in Education and Human Development (arr.) Staff 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 

Psychology for Learning and Teaching (3) Gerhard 
Principles, theory, nature, and course of learning and teaching processes. Exam 
ination and analysis of the strategies and dynamics of teaching and learning in 
behavioral settings. Three-hour fieldwork sessions. (Fall and spring) 
Measurement and Evaluation (3) Sta 
Basic evaluative measurement techniques: selection, administration, and inter 
pretation of standardized tests; test construction, evaluation procedures, statisti- 
cal analysis. (Fall and spring) 

Experimental Course in Education and Human Development (arr.) Staff 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
provided the topic differs. 

Museums as Cultural and Educational Resources (3) Staff 
Use of the museum for knowledge and enjoyment; museum objects as primary 
sources; meetings in art, history, and science museums in the metropolitan 
area. (Fall and spring) 

Introduction to Human Development I (3) Staff 
Lectures and fieldwork. All aspects of development through adolescence; child 
study techniques. Two to three hours weekly field experience in appropriate? 
setting. (Fall and spring) 

Introduction to Human Development II (3) Staff 
Adult development from young adulthood to old age. Dominant psychological. 
social, and physical competencies; motivational changes; coping styles; mal 
adaptive behavior. Three hours weekly field experience in appropriate agency 
setting. (Fall and spring) 

Computer Literacy (3) Lynch 
An introduction to computing systems. Word-processing, desktop publishing 
graphics, database management, spreadsheets, charting, programming, and com 
munications software are introduced through reading, demonstrations, aní 
hands-on activities in a microcomputer classroom. No previous computer exper 
ence required. May be taken for graduate credit. (Fall, spring, and summe? 
Sign Language and Deafness I (3) St 
Introduction to American Sign Language and to cultural aspects of the deal 
community. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 147 


188 Sign Language and Deafness II (3) Staff 
Development of conversational skills in American Sign Language and of cultural 
awareness of the deaf community. Prerequisite: Educ 187 


193-94 Research and Independent Study (arr.) Staff 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member (Academic year) 
200 Special Workshop in Education and Human Development (arr.) Staff 


Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for credit 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Professors R.B. Heller, W.K. Kahn, R.L. Pickholtz, M.F. Eisenberg, A.C. Meltzer, W.D 
Maurer, A.D. Friedman, H.J. Helgert, R.H. Lang, N Kyriakopoulos, J.D. Foley (Chair), 
I.N. Lee, E. Della Torre, R.J. Harrington, L.J. Hoffman, O.N. Garcia, W. Wasylkiwskyj, 
N.A. Alexandridis, S.Y. Berkovich, M.B. Feldman, S.J. Raff (Research), M.H. Loew, G.V 
Borgiotti, R.L. Carroll, Jr., M.E. Zaghloul, M. Pardavi-Horvath 
Adjunct Professors J.M. Aein, P.J. Crepeau, G.J. Kowalski, D.C. Roberts, A. Schneider, C 
Alexander, Jr, 
ofessorial Lecturers H.-L.A. Hung, A.A. Wolf, W.D Jackson, W.T. Bisignani, R.K. Khatri, 
^E. Dunham, L.M. Leibowitz, P.M. Kelly, M. Mohajeri, F. Dellon, J.R. Silverman, J.A. 
Knight, J.H. Scharen-Guivel, M.H. Friedman, T.T. Nieh, G.M. Borsuk, J. Donelson III, J. W. 
Benoit, R.A. Herring, Jr., A.F. Manfredi, Jr., A.K. Mehrotra, C.-H.C. Wang, W.W. Wu, R.M. 
Finn, D.L. Nicholson, W.L. Pritchard, J.M. Schumpert, M.S. Gluck, D.R.Smith 
Ssociate Professors D.C. Rohlfs (Director of Laboratories), J.L. Sibert, P.S. Bock, D.B. 
"ewman, Jr., N.S. Chauhan (Visiting), Z. Kitov (Research) 
ssociate Professorial Lecturers M.C. Chen, R.D. Angelari, J.C.-C Hsing, G.R. Lawrence, 
J.W. Fussel, P.A. Lamb, C.V Stewart, A.L. Breitler, P.K. Wahi, C.A. Eldridge, J.A. Lipkin, 
tS. Fu, C.M. Waespy, J. Epstein, L.A. Fletcher, J.S. Davies, Jr., A.T. Le, E.B. Leiderman, 
E.H, Neal, J.J. Seppy, L.L. Burge, J.E. Pfaendtner, C.E. Knadler, Jr., E.A. Walker 

Assistant Professors S. Rotenstreich, D. Saha, R.S. Heller, A.K. Kakaes. C.D Martin, B. 

Narahari, H. Senay, A. Youssef, H.-A. Choi, K.B. Eom, J.K. Hahn 

‘sistant Professorial Lecturers T.R. Husson, K J. Schmucker, J.B. Bronder, S.J. Koch, J.D 

Kotulski, R.M. Tarakan, E.A. Walker, T. Nelson, R.M. Holland, J-W. Sargent, M.F. 
Antonio, M.C. McElvaney, Y.K. Park, E.S. Armstrong, J.F. Kuehls, D.D. Moerder 

See the 

achelor 

achelor 


School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs of study leading to the 
of Science (Electrical Engineering), Bachelor of Science (Computer Science), and 
of Science (Computer Engineering) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


11 Linear Networks I (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Network concepts, elements, and parameters. Kirchhofí's laws, simple networks, 
energy and power, differential equations of networks and their solution. First- 
and second-order networks, phasors, and steady-state analysis. Use of circuit- 
simulation programs. Prerequisite: ApSc 113, Phys 15 (Fall and spring) 
Linear Networks II (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Singular functions; Laplace transform; network functions, poles and zeros; total 
response; time and frequency domains; convolution theorems; Fourier analysis, 
Spectra; frequency response, Bode plots; two-port parameters. Use of circuit- 
Simulation programs. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 11 (Fall and spring) 
Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) Harrington and Staff 
Solid-state devices used in electronic engineering. Physics of their operation. 
Application to electronic circuits. Primary emphasis on application of these 
elements in power supplies and in linear amplifiers. Design concepts through 
use of SPICE, MICRO-CAP II, and graphical techniques. Prerequisite: EE 11 
(Fall and spring) 

30 An Introduction to Electric Fields and Waves (3) Lang and Staff 
Maxwell’s equations, pulse propagation in one dimension, transmission line 
equations, reflection coefficient, capacitance and inductance calculations, Smith 
chart, plane waves, reflection from a dielectric of fiber and integrated optics. 
Prerequisite: ApSc 114, Phys 15. (Fall) 

Fields and Waves I (3) Kahn and Staff 
Review of vector calculus, orthogonal coordinates. Coulomb and Gauss laws, 
solid angle, scalar potential, dipoles, method of images, dielectrics, capacitance, 
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Laplace and Poisson equations, boundary—value problems, numerical solutions 
with applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 113; Phys 15, 16 (Fall, even years) 
Fields and Waves II (3) Kahn and Staff 
Currents, introduction to electrical transmission lines, impedance matching, 
Smith chart, Biot—Savart law, Ampere law, vector potential, magnets, magnetic 
circuits for power transformers, Maxwell equations, plane waves, Poynting vec- 
tor with applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 31 (Spring, odd years) 
Instrumentation and Electronics Laboratory (2) Rohlfs and Staff 
Use of electronic instruments to measure electrical and electronic components. 
Verification of electrical circuit theorems and measurement of electrical parame- 
ters. Measurement of the characteristics of electronic components. Design and 
testing of amplifiers and power supplies. Characteristics and limitations of de- 
vices and instruments. Concurrent registration: EE 20. (Fall) 

Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) Rohlfs and Staff 
Characteristics of electronic devices used in switc hing, sweeping, and waveform- 
ing circuits. Generation of waveforms Digital storage devices and sequential 
circuits. Characteristics of different methods to produce binary logic gates. Char- 
acteristics of integrated circuits. Prerequisite: EE 65; prerequisite or concurrent 
registration; EE 122 (Fall and spring) 

Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) Rholfs and Staff 
Analysis and design of combinational and sequential switching circuits. Design 
and test of encoders, decoders, multiplexers, and arithemetic units. Design of 
combinational circuits using a PLA, counters using a PLD, and random access 
memory systems. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 140, EE 64, 122. 
(Fall) 

Network Analysis and Design (3) Kyriakopoulos and Staff 
Network analysis using graphs, matrices, and state-space techniques. Signal flow 
graphs and transfer functions. Network properties. Computer-aided network 
design. Introduction to digital filters Prerequisite: EE 12, 20 (Fall) 
Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) Lee and Staff 
Network functions and their properties. Synthesis of two-element-kind net 
works. Ladder network transfer function synthesis. Second-order active filter 
synthesis and design. Sensitivity analysis and design. SPICE program as toolkit 
for design. Prerequisite: EE 113. (Spring, odd years) 

Engineering Electronics and Design (3) Heller and Staff 
Graphical analysis and design beyond the level covered in EE 20. Design of 
push- pull, direct-coupled, and class B and C amplifiers. Design of operational 
amplifiers; use in filters and electronic systems. Design of oscillators, activé 
filters, modulators, and demodulators.Use of SPICE and MICRO-CAP II in design: 
Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Fall) 

Digital Electronics and Design (3) Eisenberg and Staff 
Introduction to the design of large signal circuits used in computers and commu: 
nications systems. Design of logic gates and flip-flops. Concepts in integrated 
circuit design. Design of counting and timing circuits using ICs. Pulse, sweep: 
and wave-shaping circuits. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Spring) 

Nonlinear Electronic Devices (3) Heller and Staff 
Electronic devices designed from nonlinear or quantum mechanical principles 
Surface acoustic wave devices and filters. Varactors as converters, and parametric 
amplifiers. MOS capacitors and CCD devices; Klystrons. TWTs and gyrotrons. 
MASERS, LASERS, and FELs; negative conductance; transferred electron mech& 
nism in GaAs; Gunn oscillators. Prerequisite: EE 32, 121. (Spring) 
Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Design of VLSI circuits. Stick diagramming, NMOS transistors, switch and gate 
logic, PLAs, finite-state machines, design rules, CAD system, speed and powet 
considerations, floor planning, layout techniques. The student will design a VLSI 
circuit and simulate the design. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite 
CSci 140; EE 122 or equivalent. (Fall) 

VLSI Fabrication Techniques (3) Zaghloul and staff 
Choice of circuit technologies, process technologies associated with various 
types of components. Fabrication of VLSI, two basic MOS technologies and othe 
available technologies, oxidation, photoengraving, chemical etching, diffusion 
May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: CSci 140; EE 122. (Spring) 
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128 Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Continuation of EE 126, principally for the testing of VLSI circuits that have been 
designed and fabricated Topics include testing techniques and use of the VLSI 
system-testing laboratory. Design for testability techniques and design of a test- 
able system. Students must test the circuits previously designed. May be taken for 
graduate credit. Prerequisite: EE 126 (Spring) 

133 Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) Kahn and Staff 
Time-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poynting vector, transmission 
lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant cavities. Smith chart, 
design of coaxial and waveguide systems, Lorentz reciprocity, simple antennas, 
design of linear antenna arrays. May be taken for graduate credit by students 
majoring in fields other than electrophysics Prerequisite: EE 32 (Fall) 

134 Optics and Optical-Fiber Systems Design (3) Kahn and Staff 
Introduction to the design of optical systems. Review of geometric optics, rays, 
and waves. Types of optical fibers, index and gradient index. Structure of beam 
waveguides. Gaussian beams, Design of lasers. Coherence and polarization, 
holographic systems. Fourier transforms and optical filtering. Coupled modes. 
Design of optical components. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; EE 32 (Spring) 

143 Elements of Communications Engineering Design I (3) Newman and Staff 
Signal analysis; Fourier transforms, power spectrum; principles of modulation, 
amplitude, frequency, and pulse modulation. Comparison of analog and digital 
transmission, Time and frequency division multiplexing. Random signals and 
noise. Transmission systems for cable, radio, satellite, and optical links, Prerequi- 
site or concurrent registration: EE 121 (Fall) 

144 Elements of Communications Engineering Design II (3) Newman and Staff 
Statistical theory of communications Comparison of communications systems 
in noisy channels, Data communications, design of modems. Concept of informa- 
tion theory. Coding for noisy channels ARQ and forward error control. Commu- 
nications protocols, Elements of traffic theory. May be taken for graduate credit by 
students in fields other than communications. Prerequisite: EE 143. (Spring) 

146 Communications Design Laboratory (1) Saha and Staff 
Experiments in support of the design of communications systems with emphasis 
on Fourier analysis, sampling theorem, filtering and aliaising, amplitude and 
frequency modulation, quantization and pulse code modulation, delta modula- 
tion, binary phase shift keying, quadrature phase shift keying. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: EE 64, 143 (Fall and spring) 

147 Data Communications Design Laboratory (1) Saha and Staff 

Experiments in support of the analysis and design of communications systems 

with emphasis on network protocols. Time and frequency division multiplexing, 

flow control, automatic repeat request, interfacing, token ring, token bus, multi- 
ple access for Ethernet, routing, packet switching. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: EE 144, 146. (Spring) 

Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) Heller and Staff 

Measurements of current, voltage, power, resistance, capacitance, inductance, 

energy, phase angle, frequency, and time. Measurements of high-frequency sig- 

nals. Analog-to-digital conversion techniques; control of measurement and in- 

Strumentation systems. Transducer characteristics and analog signal processing 

instrumentation. Prerequisite: EE 32, 121; CSci 150. (Spring) 

Senior Electrical Engineering Design Project Laboratory I (3) Meltzer and Staff 

Conception and design of a one-year project to be completed in EE 164. Perfor- 

mance of a market survey and economic analysis of the product. Completion of 

the preliminary design. Prerequisite: EE 67 and senior status; prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: EE 122, 143. (Fall) 

Senior Electrical Engineering Design Project Laboratory II (3) Meltzer and Staff 

Completion, construction, and demonstration of the project started in EE 163. 

Oral presentation, including visual aids, of the project. Formal written report on 

the project. Written assignments to enhance the ability to write technical reports. 

Prerequisite: EE 163 (Spring) 

166 Electrical Power Laboratory I (1) Harrington and Staff 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design of electrical power systems. 
Measurements of the characteristics of devices to generate electric power. Rec- 
tification and inversion processes for power systems and drives. Prerequisite or 
Concurrent registration: EE 67, 177. (Fall and spring) 
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167 Electrical Power Laboratory II (1) Harrington and Staff 
Speed and torque control of AC and DC motors. Use of computers in the labora- 
tory to perform such control. Applications of « omputer control to frequency and 
voltage control in power systems Prerequisite: EE 166 (Fall and spring) 

168 Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory (1) Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
Experiments in support of analysis and design of transmission lines, microwave 
components, microwave systems, fiber-optic systems, antennas and antenna 
arrays. Introduction to the characteristics of laser and optical systems. Prerequi- 
site: EE 67, 133, 143. (Spring) 

169 Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) Heller and Staff 

Experiments in the analog operation of electronic devices. Characteristics of 

nonlinear operation of electronic devices. Use of electronic devices in communi- 

cation equipment. May be taken for graduate credit by graduate students who are 

not majoring in energy conversion, power, and transmission. Prerequisite: EE 32, 

67; prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 121, 122 (Fall) 

Optics and Laser Engineering Laboratory (1) Kahn and Staff 

Introduction to the design of optical systems. Experiments describing geometric 

and Fourier optical systems. Use of fiber-optical components Experiments on 

polarization, holography, and optical filtering. Characteristics of lasers and opti- 
cal components. Concurrent registration: EE 134 (Spring) 

172 Control Systems Design (3) Kyriakopoulos and Staff 
Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-state and transient analyses; root 
locus and frequency response methods: synthesis of linear feedback control 
systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 12 or ME 134. (Spring) 

176 Control Systems Laboratory (1) Carroll and Staff 

Experiments in support of control theory, involving the use of the digital com- 

puter for process control in real time. Design of feedback and compensation with 

computer implementation. Digital simulation of linear and nonlinear systems. 

Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 67, 172 or equivalent. (Spring) 

Electrical Energy Conversion (3) Harrington and Staff 

Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Electromechanical trans- 

ducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase and single-phase AC rotating 

machines, DC machines, rotating machines as circuit elements Prerequisite: EE 

12; 31. (Fall and spring) 

178 Electrical Power Systems (3) Harrington and Staff 
Introduction to electrical power systems; transmission and distribution of electri- 
cal power, three-phase circuits, symmetrical components, fault analvsis Voltage, 
current, and power limitations. Analysis of lightning and switching surges in 
power systems. Protective devices—switchgear, arresters, and isolators. May be 
taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: EE 177 and senior status (Fall) 

184 Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) Eisenberg and Staff 
Terminology of the medical profession; physiology of the human body, from 
overall systems or functional approach; survey of present-day medical measure 
ments and consideration of those areas in which engineering may be applied 
advantageously to medicine. May be taken for graduate credit by students in 
fields other than medical engineering. (Spring) 

186 Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) Loew and Staff 
Experiments in support of instrumentation used in medicine and biology; safety 
considerations. Acquisition and measurement of physiological signals, EKG: 
EEG, evoked potentials. Processing of signals derived from physiological mea 
surements. Concepts in telemetry of medical signals. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: EE 32, 66, 121, 184. (Spring) 

192 Robotic Systems Design and Applications (3) Carroll and Staff 
Modeling and analysis of robot designs. Kinematics of mechanical linkages 
structures, actuators, transmissions, and sensors. Design of robot control sys 
tems, computer programming, and vision systems. Use of artificial intelligence: 
Current industrial applications and limitations of robotic systems. Prerequisite! 
computer programming, ApSc 58, EE 172 or ME 182. (Fall and spring) 

196 Robotics and Automation Laboratory (1) Carroll and St 
Experiments illustrating basic principles and programming of robots and other 
automated machinery. Design and writing of computer programs to use a robot d 
arm, vision, and data files to accomplish tasks. Prerequisite or concurrent regis 
tration: EE 192/ME 197. (Spring) 
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197 Special Topics in Electrical Engineering (1 to 3 


3) Staff 
Topic to be announced in the S hedule of Classes (Fall and spring) 
198 Research (1 to 3) Staff 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: junior 
or senior status (Fall and spring) 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


10 Word Processing, Database Management, 
and Spreadsheet Applications (3) 
Introduction to the use of micro omputer hardware and software for word pro 
cessing (e.g., WordPerfect), spreadsheets (e.g., Quattro), and database manage 
ment (e.g., dBase III), with emphasis on the use of microcomputers to solve 
typical problems in academia and business. May not be counted toward degree 
requirements by majors in the department 
Computer Literacy (3) 

For students whose majors are not electrical engir 
Survey of computers and languages, 


Heller and Staff 


(Fall and spring) 

Martin and Staff 
leering or computer science 
introduction to BASIC programming, his- 
tory of computing, the effect of computers on our lives, uses for computers. May 
not be counted toward degree requirements by majors in the department Prereq 
uisite: high school algebra (Fall and spring) 

Computing for Engineers and Scientists (3) Martin and Staff 

Structured programming with high-level language using FORTRAN. Control 

Structures. Different data types with emphasis on real and complex number 

computations. Arrays used with vector and matrix manipulation to solve simul- 

taneous equations. External subroutines for mathematical and graphical applica- 
tions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Math 31. 

51 Introduction to Computing (3) 

Introduction to the solution of problems on a digi 
Structured programming Concepts; peer review and proper documentation tech- 
niques; efficiency of programs; design of test data. Writing, debugging, and 
running programs in an interactive computing environment Prerequisite or 
Concurrent registration: Math 31 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
Technology and Society (3) Martin and Staff 
The social impact of the information age. Priv acy, piracy, automation, reliability 
of socially critical systems, role of simulations in d 

Crime. Professional software tools such as worc 

ages, databases, and spreadsheets. Professional 

Prerequisite: CSci 50 or 51 (Spring) 

94 Programming Laboratory (1) Martin and Staff 
Advanced programming techniques, including efficiency and complexity of 
programs, dynamic data structures, and recursion Design and implementation of 
a large programming project, using the programmer team model Prerequisite 
CSci 51 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

Assembly Language Interfacing (1) Meltzer and Staff 
Introduction to the architecture of a microcomputer. The instruction set of a 
microcomputer. Programming the microcomputer in assembly 

Methods of addressing and control Types of instructions 
ter. Prerequisite: CSci 50 (Fall and spring) 
Introduction to Programming (3) Martin and Staff 
Intensive introductory course for students with a science, mathematics, or other 
quantitative background. Solution of numerical and nonnumerical problems on a 
digital computer using FORTRAN and Pascal. Recommended for graduate and 
advanced undergraduate students in other departments. Prerequisite: Math 32 or 
equivalent (Fall and spring) 

Assembly Language Programming I (3) Maurer and Staff 
Programming of microcomputers in machine and assembly language. Number 
Systems and codes. Architectures of various micro omputers. Methods of ad- 
dressing and machine control. May be taken for graduate credit except by majors 
in computer science Prerequisite: CSci 51 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 

Programming and Data Structures (3) Feldman and Staff 

Data structures used in computer programming and algorithms. Use of tree 

Structures, arrays, lists, stacks, files. strings, and linked structures Sorting, 
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searching, hashing, and merging of data. Performance of algorithms using differ- 
ent data structures. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields other 
than computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 51 (Fall and spring) 

133 Discrete Structures for Computing (3) Narahari and Staff 
Mathematics for computer science. Sets, functions, and sequences. Propositional 
and predicate calculus, formal proofs, mathematical induction. Matrices, semi- 
groups, groups, and isomorphism. Relations, partitions, equivalence relations, 
trees, graphs. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields other than 
computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 51, Math 32 (Fall and spring) 

140 Design of Switching Systems I (3) Friedman and Staff 
Switching logic, combinational and sequential circuits. Number systems and 
codes, binary arithmetic, Boolean algebra. Minimization techniques. Combina- 
tional circuits, programmable logic, synchronous sequential circuits. May be 


taken for graduate credit except by majors in computer science. (Fall and 
spring) 
142 Theoretical Foundations of Computing (3) Choi and Staff 


Ordering, formal grammars, finite-state mac hines, equivalence of machines, 
reduction, finite-state languages, acceptors, regular expressions, pushdown auto- 
mata, context-free languages, Turing machines, computability. Prerequisite: CSci 
133; concurrent registration: CSci 144 (Spring) 

144 Concepts of Programming Languages (3) Heller and Staff 
Concepts and comparisons of data types, syntax, semantics, recursion, binding 
times, sequence and data control, run-time resources, translators, and storage of 
program languages. Team programming. May be taken for graduate credit except 


by students in computer science Prerequisite: CSci 120 or 157, 131. (Fall and 
spring) 
145 Software Laboratory I (1) Rotenstreich and Staff 


Computer-programming projects designed to supplement the theory and pro- 
grams of CSci 144 and 148. Students write structured programs and use proper 
documentation. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 148. (Fall) 

146 Software Laboratory II (1) Rotenstreich and Staff 
Computer-programming projects designed to supplement the theory and pro- 
grams of CSci 156. Team projects to design new I/O drives and similar projects 
involving operating system modules. Structured programming and proper docu- 
mentation techniques. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSc 
156. (Spring) 

148 Theory of Computer Translators (3) Feldman and Staff 
Lexical and syntax analysis, regular expressions, context-free grammars, parsing 
techniques, top-down parsing, efficient parsing, syntax-directed translation, in- 
termediate formats, flow of control, block structures. procedure calls, symbol 
tables, run-time storage, error-detection and re overy, code optimization, code 
generation. Prerequisite: CSci 142. (Fall and spring) 

155 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) Youssef and Staff 
Numerical methods for solving simultaneous linear equations, roots of equa 
tions, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, 
interpolation, solution of ordinary and partial differential equations, and curvé 
fitting. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 115; CSci 51 of 
equivalent; a course in high-level computing. (Fall) 

156 Introduction to Operating Systems (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 
Process management, process state, concurrent processing, synchronization 
events. Operating system structure, the kernel approach, processor scheduling 
task switching, monitors. System management, memory management, process 
loading, communication with peripherals. File systems. Interactive computa 
tion. Prerequisite: CSci 144. (Fall and spring) 


157 Assembly Language Programming II (3) Maurer and Staff 
Introduction to the instructions and directives of the 8086 family. Macros and 
conditional assembly. I/O operations in assembly language. Segmenting larg? 
programs. Use of an operating system, Includes a term project. May be taken fof 
graduate credit except by majors in computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 120 0f 
equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

162 Design of Switching Systems II (3) Zaghloul and Staff 


Analysis of symmetric, unate, and threshold functions: Boolean difference and 
decomposition. Timing in sequential circuits, essential hazards, races in sequen 


tial circuits. Design for testability 


Designing using PLDs Introduction to ASIC 
design techniques 


May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields other 
than computer science Prerequisite: CSci 140 and EE 122 (Spring) 
163 Senior Computer Science Design Project Laboratory I (3) De! 
Conception and design ot à one-year project in hardware and/or software to be 
completed in CSci 164 Performance of a market survey and economic 
the product. ( ompletion of the 
144; and senior status (Fall 


164 Senior Computer Science Design Project Laboratory II (3) D 
Completion, construction 


1 Torre and Staff 
| 


inalysis of 
preliminary desien Prerequisite: EE 122 CSci 


ella Torre and Staff 
and demonstration of the project started in CSci 163 


Oral presentation of the proiect including visual aids. Formal w ritten report on 
the project. Written assignments to enhance 
Prerequisite: CSci 163 (Spring) 

165 Sequential Circuit Laboratory (1) 
Threshold cir uits and 


ability to write technical reports 


Zaghloul and Staff 
asynchronous sequential circuits Testing for faults in 
logic networks. Cir uits using program logic devices. 1 se of design automation 
programs in designing sequential mac hines. Prerequisite 
tion: CSci 140, 162; EE 66, 67, and 122 Spri 
166 Computer Engineering Laboratory I (1) 
Experiments in support of the theory 
computer hardware and software 
Use of simulators, cross-c ompile 


or concurrent registra 
ng 

Meltzer and Staff 
and design of mi roprocessor and micro 


Use of microprocessors in « ontrol of systems 


rs, and development systems Prerequisite or 
Concurrent registration: EE 67; CSci 120. 140 Fall 


"ali 
Computer Engineering Laboratory II (1) 


Class project, using à team approach in 
produce 


167 Meltzer and Staff 

designing the subsystems needed to 

a complete digital computer system 
development, tec hniques for buses and local 
memory subsystems. Prerequisite « 
(Spring) 

168 Computational Methods for Simulation (3) 
Computational methods for « ontinuous and discrete system simulation Effects 
of computer software and hardware architectures on computational precision 
and accuracy requirements Random-number generation 
and scaling technique. Verification and validation t 
144, 155 (Spring) 

172 Introduction to Design of Computers (3) Alexandridis and Staff 
Information and control flow, instruc tion sequencing. Processor structure opera- 
tion, arithmetic. Buses and systems configurations. Memorv subsystem. Pro- 
grammed I/O, interrupts, and DMA structures 


Small computer architectures 
May be taken for graduate credit exc ept by majors in « omputer science. Prerequi- 


Site: CSci 120, 140. (Fall and spring) 

174 Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence (3) ( 
Abstraction of process and data with list struc tures. Functional programming 
Changes in the state of objects and processes. Environments. Streams Messages 
LISP and PROLOG interpreter models using EVAL and APPLY. Symbolic logic 
and formal inference: unification and resolution May be taken for graduate 
credit. Prerequisite: CSci 144 (Fall and spring) 

175 System Software and Software Engineering (3) 
Macroassemblers, librarv manage 


Includes experience in software 
area networks, and design of IK )and 
T Concurrent registration: CSci 156, 166 


Bock and Staff 


and testing. Calibration 
echnique. Prerequisite: CSci 


varcia and Staff 


Rotenstreich and Staff 
ment, linkers and loaders. Control of I/O via 
access methods. Requirements definition, modularity, struc tured design, data 


specifications, functional specifications, verification, doc umentation, software 
maintenance. Program design methods. Software tools. Software project organi- 
zation, design teams, quality assurance Prerequisite: CSci 156 Fall) 

178 Introduction to Database Management (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 
Design and architecture of database systems Query formulation, data models, 
data structures to minimize access time, relational data structures. Construc tion 
of a database management system Survey of existing systems Prerequisite 
CSci 144. (Spring) 

182 Digital Computer Architecture (3) 

Methods of describing computer systems. Speed-up te 
units. High-speed central processors. Stack architecture 
virtual memory systems, and cac he systems. ( 


ming design. May be taken for gradi 
(Fall and spring) 


Meltzer and Staff 
chniques in arithmetic 
The storage hierarchy, 
sontrol units and microprogram- 
late credit. Prerequisite: CSci 144, 172. 
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185 Interactive Computer Graphics I (3) Staff 
Two-dimensional interactive computer graphics. Hardware; concepts of graphics 
subroutine packages; programming concepts for interaction, display, and data 
structuring; basic clipping and scan-conversion algorithms; two-dimensional 
homogeneous coordinates. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields 
other than computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 144, 182 (Spring) 

188 Distributed Computing Systems (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Connection of microprocessors and minicomputers into a distributed computing 
system, Use of shared memory and distributed databases. Synchronization prob- 
lems and concurrency in distributed systems. Shared bus structure, loop and 
token passing. Geographically distributed systems Computer networks. Local 


area networks. Prerequisite: CSci 154, 175. (Spring) 

197 Special Topics in Computer Science (1 to 3) Staff 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring) 

198 Research (1 to 3) Staff 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: junior 
or senior status (Fall and spring) 


ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT 4 


Programs in engineering management are offered at the graduate level by the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science. The courses listed here are open to undergraduates 


150 Introduction to Engineering Management (3) Silverman and Stall 
Interrelationships of engineering, science, and management; interaction among 
individuals and groups in the engineering environment. Typical activities 
engineering managers, motivations of engineers, engineers as managers 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 

160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) Steiner and Stall 
Economic decisions, equivalence, mathematics of finance, present worth, annu 
cost or profit, internal rate of return, cost-benefit ratio, incremental analysis: 
multiple alternatives, economic decisions under risk, inflation, depreciation 
methods, balance sheets, profit and loss statements, the accountant's view, an 


before- and after-tax analysis. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Management (3) Staff 
Introduction to quantitative tools and techniques important in engineering mal 
agement. Concepts of probability and statistics, and their applications. (Fall: 


spring, and summer) 
ENGINEERING SCIENCE A 
See Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


ENGLISH p 


Professors R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.H. Maddox, G. Paster, J.A.A. Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, C.W. Ste? 
(Chair), D. McAleavey, C. Tate, O.A. Seavey 

Associate Professors G.R. Bozzini, R.L. Combs, G. Carter, A. Romines, K. Moreland, ? 
Moshenberg 

Associate Professorial Lecturer E.R. Garner 

Assistant Professors M.V. Dow, M.S. Soltan, J.L. Porter, C. Sponsler, F. Moskowitz, T6 
Wallace, M. Alcorn, M.D. Clair, D. Scarboro, S.P. Willens (Visiting), J. Mancini (Visiting) 
D.M. Carter (Visiting), N.W. Whichard (Visiting), P. Cook, J.M. Green (Visiting) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.T. McClay, K.L. Levenback 

Lecturers J. Bolz, D.A. Bruno, J.C. Carlberg 

Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington P. Medina 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in English—The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scieno 

2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51—52 or 61—62 or 71-72; or Hmn 1, 2. : 

3. Required courses in related areas—(a) 12 credit hours or equivalent of Greek, Lati? 
Hebrew, French, German, Italian, Russian, or Spanish language study at the college lev 
(b) 6 credit hours of philosophy, religion, and/or mythology; (c) 6 credit hours of histo 
(English, American, European, or world). 


4. Required for the major 


Engl 120 and 27 credit hours of 100-level course 
no more than 6 hours may be 


taken in creative writing or ¢ omposition), ir 
one course from each of the following categories 


l. Major authors (Engl 112, 127, 128, 130, 171) 


4. British and American literature before 
155, 160 
3 


s (of which 
cluding at least 


1800 (Engl 112, 113, 125, 130, 131, 132, 153 


19th-century British and Americ an literature (Engl 133, 134, 135 136, 154, 161, 162, 
163, 167) 


20th-century British and American literature (Engl 137, 138, 139, 140, 157. 158 164, 
165, 166, 168, 177, 178) 


With departmental approval, courses with appropriate subject matter may be taken in 
place of those specified above. Students take 15 additional hours of 100-level course 
Which 6 may be in literature in a foreign language. 

Students wishing to concentrate their course work on the study of American literature 
Should take Engl 160 and two courses on the 19th « entury (either 161 


and 162 or 163 and 
167); at least one 100-level course in English literature; and 15 additional hours of 100-level 
Courses 


s in the department, of which at least 9 should be in American literature 


s, of 


Special Honors 
8eneral honors r 
average; 


Majors who wish to be considered for Special Honors must meet the 
equirements listed under Regulations: } 


ave maintained a 3.0 grade-point 
and apply for admission to the program, in writing, by October 1 of the junior vear 


nce admitted, the candidate must enroll in Engl 195 in the spring semester and in Engl 
OR ^ $ r 
96 in the following fall semester During the junior year, candidates must continue to 


Maintain a 3.0 overall grade-point average and a 3.25 average in courses in the English 


approval, the candidate enrolls in Engl 198 in the 
mester of the senior year. To be eligible for graduation with Special Honors 
ates must earn at least a B on the Honors Thesis and have achieved a 3.40 grade-point 
age in courses in the English Department 


partment, Subject to departmental 
Spring se 
candid 
aver 


. Minor in English—6 hours of introductory literature 


courses and 15 hours of 100-level 
Iterature 


courses, chosen in consultation with an advisor in the department 

Minor in cre 
and 12 hours o 
Creativo writin 


ative writing—Engl 81, 6 hours of introductory literature (e.g., Engl 51—52) 


f 100-level courses offered by the department, of which at least 9 must be in 
g. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 


Or credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
Stings 


E Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is pre 


requisite to all other courses in English. A 
"Credit-hour 


literature survey, such as Engl 51—52. 61—62, 71—72, or any pair of courses 
aap under the general curriculum requirement in literature, is prerequisite for admission 


all 100-level courses in English except Engl 102, 110, 115, 160, 161, and 162 
d Scores on the College Board English Composition Achievement Test, the Test of Stan- 
ard Written English, or the English component of the American College Testing battery 


termine placement in Engl 9 or 10 and eligibility to waive the requirement, according to 
e following schedule 


Achievement Test TSWE ACT Placement 
650 and above or 58 and above or 28 and above Waives Engl 10 
500—649 or 40—57 or 20-27 Engl 10 
199 and below or 39 and below or 19 and below Engl 9 


The admissio 
acement Test. 
lS te 


n of international students to any English course is determined by the EFL 


Students should apply to the office of English as a Foreign Language to take 
St (see Students from Foreign Institutions, under Admissions) 


EXPOSITORY WRITING 


9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) Moshenberg and Staff 
Includes content of Engl 10; offers the advantage of more intensive work on 
analytical reading and on fluency and control in the writing process. Class meets 
five hours per week. Special fee, $25 (Fall and spring) 


10 


101 


102 


110 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


English Composition: Language as Communication (3) Moshenberg and Staff 
Critical examination of what language can do and what student writers can do 
with language; analysis of various kinds of discourse, focusing on their pragmatic 
and psychological dimensions. Emphasis on the writing process, with guidance 
in revising toward clear, effective, and engaging prose (Fall and spring) 
English Composition: Language and the Moshenberg and Staff 
Arts and Sciences (3) 

Prepares the student to participate critically in the diverse, interpretative com- 
munity of the university. Provides training in the analysis of literary and/or 
nonliterary texts, with emphasis on logic, values, and context. Focuses primarily 
on the polemic nature of writing and thought. Texts and course topics vary from 
section to section. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive credit for Engl 
11 cannot receive credit for Engl 13 (Fall and spring) 


3 English Composition: Language and Ideas (3) Staff 


Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis on the 
rhetorical problems raised by various intellectual disciplines and historical 
milieus. A substantial research paper is required. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. To be 
taken only in conjunction with Hmn 1. Students who receive credit for Engl 13 
cannot receive credit for Engl 11 (Fall and spring) 

The Writing of Reports (3) Staff 
Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: Engl 11. 
Offered off campus only. 

Advanced Writing (3) McClay and Staff 
Individualized instruction and frequent conferences; writing projects vary with 
each student according to needs and interests. Emphasis on developing profes 
sional work habits. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 13, or written permission of instruc 
tor. Class size limited to 15 students. (Fall and spring) 

Written Communications in Accounting (3) Bozzini and Stall 
Analysis of communications by accountants and managers; frequent writing 
assignments, with emphasis on effective form and language in memorandé 
letters, reports. Major in accountancy not required. Prerequisite: Engl 11 and 
junior status. Class size limited to 15 students. (Fall and spring) 

Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) Staff 
Study of writings by engineers and scientists who have considered the implica 
tions of technology in the modern world. Concurrently, study and practice of thé 
communication skills needed for careers in engineering and the sciences. Prereq 
uisite: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50; junior, senior, or graduate status. Material fee, $5 
(Spring) 

Preparation for Peer Tutors in Writing (3) Moreland 
For undergraduates accepted as tutors in the Writing Center: study and practice 
techniques for prewriting, writing, and revision; readings on collaborative learn 
ing, the composing process, composition theory, critical thinking, and the 
teaching of writing; observation and exercises in writing, peer review, à 
tutoring. (Fall) 


CREATIVE WRITING 


81 


103 


104 


5 Intermediate Playwriting I (3) 


Introduction to Creative Writing (3) Moskowitz and staff 
An exploration of genres of creative writing (fiction, poetry, and/or playwriting) 
Basic problems and techniques; examples of modern approaches; weekly writing 
assignments; workshop and/or conference discussion of student writing. Prere? 
uisite: Completion of English composition requirement. Limited to 18 students 
Material fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 

Intermediate Fiction I (3) Moskowitz and stall 
The writing of fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent. Limited to 15 students 
Material fee, $15. (Fall) 

Intermediate Poetry I (3) McAleavey, Clair, Bo 
The writing of poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent. Limited to 15 studen® 


Material fee, $15. (Fall) S fi 
ta! 


Same as TrDa 105. The writing of plays. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent 
Limited to 15 students. Material fee, $15. (Fall) 


106 Intermediate Fiction II (3) 
The writing of fiction Prerequisite 
dents. May be repeated for credit wit 
(Spring) 

107 Intermediate Poetry II (3) 
The writing of poetry Prerequisite: En 
dents. May be repe 
(Spring) 

108 Intermediate Playwriting II (3) 
Same as TrDa 108. The writing of plays. Prerec 
Limited to 15 students. May be repeated for 
Material fee, $15 (Spring) 

181 Creative Writing Workshop (3) 
Taught by the Jenny McKean Moore Writer in W 
ates and graduate students. Prerequisite: a 100 
be repeated for credit, if taught by a differer 
Material fee, $15 (Fall and spring) 


Moskowitz 
Engl 103 or equivalent. Limited to 15 stu 


h departmental approval. Material fee, $15 


McAleavey, Bolz, Clair 
gl 104 or equivalent. Limited to 15 stu 
ated for credit with departmental approval. Material fee, $15 


Staff 
juisite: Engl 105 or equivalent 
credit with departmental approval 


ashington; open to undergradu 
-level creative writing course May 
it instructor. Limited to 18 students 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 

51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historical context discus- 
sion of recurrent themes and introduction to various tv pes and for 
tive literature. Engl 51; Middle Ages through the 18th « 
20th centuries (Academic year) 

61 Tragedy (3) Carter, Paster 


Modes of tragedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose fiction in 


literature from ancient to modern times—Book of Job to Bex kett 
62 Comedy (3) 


Modes of comedy as d 
Chaucer to Borges 


Introduction to American Literature (3—3) Ganz, Combs, and Staff 
Historica] survey Engl 71: From early American writing through Melville, 
Whitman, and Dickinson Engl 72: From Twain, James, and Crane to the present 
(Academic year) 


112 Chaucer (3) 


Paster, Plotz, and Staff 


ms of imagina- 
entury. Engl 52: 19th and 


Carter 
eveloped in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose fiction— 


71-72 


Sponsler 
xts from the modern perspective 
social, and cultural trends of the late 14th 
ury Tales, read in the original Middle English 


Chaucer's major works seen as exciting, lively te 
and as products of specific economic, 
century. Focus on The Canterb 
(Fall) 
113 Medieval Literature (3) 
Readings from a wide range of medieval genres, including romances, saints’ 
legends, mystical narratives, lyrics, civic drama, and social satires, to explore 
some of the principal concerns of medieval c ulture. How these texts responded to 
and shaped the c hanging patterns of medieval « ulture, as the clergy, the aristoc- 
racy, and the urban bourgeoisie attempted to define a culture of their own 
History of the English Language (3) Sponsler 
A sociolinguistic approach to the history of the English language. The develop- 
ment of the language from Proto-Indo-European through Anglo-Saxon and Mid- 
dle English; how the various dialects of modern English were shaped and how a 
normative “standard” English was established. Emphasis on the social contexts 
and cultural implications of these changes. 
120 Critica] Methods (3) Paster, Plotz, Romines, Sponsler 
The topics and techniques of literary analysis, applied to English and American 
Poetry, prose fiction, and drama. Attention to prosody, stylistic and structural 
analysis, narratology, and critical theory applied to specific literary texts. 
123 Approaches to Interpretation of Literary Texts (3) Carter, Soltan 
istorical study of poetics and interpretation, from the classical tradition (Aristo- 
tle, Sidney, Johnson) and Romanticism (Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley) to the 


modern era (Arnold, Eliot, Ortega y Gasset) and some contemporary critics (e.g., 
Bloom, Derrida) 


125 The English Renaissance (3) Quitslund 
/erse and prose, chiefly from the period 1575— 1625, seen in relation to continen- 
tal culture and the social institutions that shaped the development of English 


Sponsler 


115 


p e t 


e 


A 


4 


2. 


m 


N 
N 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


culture. Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare, Campion, Donne, Jonson, Bacon, Herbert, 
others; emphasis on the development of several literary styles and on adaptation 
of genres to suit changes in private and social experience 

Shakespeare (3-3) Paster 
Close study of seven or eight plays each semester, with emphasis on the texts in 
history and ideology. Survey of current critical practices (feminist, materialist, 
psychoanalytic) and deconstruction of Shakespeare as a cultural institution. 
(Academic year) 

Milton (3) Cook 


130 
Study of the major works in verse and prose, following the course of Milton's 
career (Spring) 

131-32 The 18th Century: Literature and Authority (3-3) Wallace 
Readings in significant 18th-century English writers—Dryden, Swift, Pope, 
Johnson, and others—with emphasis on tracing the ways in which literary texts 
contain, perpetuate, and subvert social and political ideologies. (Academic 
year) 

133-34 The Romantic Movement (3—3) Combs, Plotz 
Major figures and topics in English and Continental romanticism. Engl 133: 
Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and others. Engl 134: Byron, Shelley, Keats; 
Hazlitt, DeQuincey, and others. (Engl 133— fall) 

135—36 Victorian Literature (3—3) Carter 
Engl 135: 1830-1865—E. Brontë, Dickens; Tennyson, Browning, Arnold; Dar 
win, Carlyle, Ruskin. Engl 136: 1865—1900—Eliot, Hardy, Conrad; Swinburn& 
the Rossettis, Morris; Pater, Wilde, the Nineties. (Engl 135— fall) 

137-38 Modernism and Anti-Modernism (3—3) Maddox, Soltan 
Engl 137: the emergence of modernist experimentation (and the sense of epis- 
temological and moral crisis it expressed) in the poetry and prose of Pound, T.S. 
Eliot, Woolf, Kafka, and others. Engl 138: the reaction against modernist style 
and themes in the wake of World War II, as seen in the work of Orwell, Amis 
Lessing, Tournier, Larkin, and others. (Academic year) 

139—40 20th-Century Irish Literature (3—3) Maddox 
Irish writers from the time of the Literary Revival in the late 19th century to thé 
present. Engl 139: Yeats and other Irish poets and playwrights of his time an 
after—Synge, O'Casey, Kavanagh, Heaney, and others. Engl 140: Joyce through 
Ulysses and other fiction writers of later generations—O'Brien, Beckett, an 
others. (Academic year) 

153—54 The English Novel (3-3) Maddox, Soltan, Wallac? 
Engl 153: The 18th century—Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, and others 
Engl 154: The 19th century—Austen, the Brontés, Dickens, George Eliot, Hardy: 
and others (Academic year) 

155-56 The English Drama (3-3) Paster, Haedick? 
Engl 155: Shakespeare's contemporaries. Engl 156: Historical survey, 1660 ! 
present. (Engl 155—fall) 

157 20th-Century Drama (3) Paster, Haedick? 
Representative continental, English, and American plays of the 20th centur” 

160 Early American Literature and Culture (3) Seavel 
The shaping of America's early literary and cultural traditions as shown W 
significant writers of the Colonial and Early National periods: Bradstreet, Cotto 
Mather, Edwards, Franklin, Crevecoeur, and others. Same as AmCv 160. 
(Fall) 

161 American Romanticism (3) Ste? 
The shaping of America's literary and cultural traditions as shown by significa! 
writers of the Romantic period: Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, Thore&': 
Whitman, Dickinson, and others. Same as AmCv 161. (Spring) 

162 American Realism (3) Romine 
The shaping of America’s literary and cultural traditions as shown by significa? 
writers of the Realist period: Twain, James, Crane, Howells, Wharton, Chop!" 
Robinson, and others. Same as AmCv 162. (Fall) > 

163-64 American Poetry (3—3) Ganz, Combs, McAleav® 


Close examination of major American poems. Engl 163: From the beginni 
through the early 20th century: works by Bradstreet, Taylor, Poe, Eme 
Whitman, Dickinson, Robinson, Frost, and others. Engl 164: The 20th- centu 


modernist poets: Stevens Pound, Willi 
and others (Academic year) 
American Drama (3 3) 

Engl 165: The works oí Eugene 
Chekhov, and Strindberg that helped to shape 
Engl 166: The American theater, 1935 


165-66 Combs, McClay 


20th-century American drama 


1982, including plays by Odets, Hellman, 
Saroyan, Wilder, Miller, Inge, Williams, O'Neill, McCullers, 
outstanding examples of musical comedy 
167-68 The American Novel (3—3) 
Historical and critic 


and Hansberry, and 
(Academic year) 

Maddox, Seavey, Moreland 
merican novelistic tradition 
ntury: Hawthorne, Melville, 
20th century: Wharton, Cather, 
right, R.P. Warren, Nabokov, and 


al study of major works in the A 

Engl 167: From beginnings through the 19th cer 
James, Twain, Dreiser, and others. Engl 168: The 
Anderson, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, W 
others (Academic year) 

170 The Short Story (3) 
An extensive survey of short fiction by a wide varie 
20th centuries, about half of them Americ 
by writers and literary critics included 

171 Major Authors (3) 


In-depth studies of two or three authors (of British, 
ality) who have written i 


Combs 
ty of writers of the 19th and 
an; readings on the art of the short story 

(Spring) 
Staff 

American, or other nation- 

n English. Topics announced in the Sc hedule of Classes; 

may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 

172. Selected Topics in Literature (3) 

Topics announced in the S hedule of Cl 
vided the topic differs. Topics of projec 
fiction; children's literature; southe 
politics; literature and philosphy; F 
ture of the Holocaust. 

174 Afro-American Literature (3) Tate 
Study of texts representing the experiences of black Americans and the ideas and 
Social forces that have shaped their lives and writings. Same as AmCv 174 

(Fall) 


Staff 
asses; may be repeated for credit pro- 
ted courses include Jewish-American 
rn literature; science fiction: literature and 
reud, Dostoevsky, and Shakespeare; litera- 


175 Gender and Literature (3) 


Romines, Tate 
Symbolic representations of « ulturall 


y defined roles and assumptions in litera- 
ture, Male and female gender roles as fundamental to culture; the representation 
of culture, in literature especially and in the arts and humanities generally. 
Contemporary American Literature (3—3) Ganz 
Major and representative works, 1946—1980. Engl 177 poetry, fiction, and non- 
fiction by Flannery O'Connor, Ginsberg, Kerouac, Rich, Lowell, Plath, Mailer, 
Roethke, Baraka, Berryman, Ashbery, and others. Eng] 178: essay, short story, and 
novel: Warren, Salinger, Agee, White, Cheever, Nabokov, Welty, Wilder, Olsen, 
Bellow, McPhee, and others. (Academic year) 
182 A Writer's Perspective on Literature (3) 
Study of a literary topic, from the point of view of the Jenny McKean Moore 
Writer in Washington. May be repeated for credit. (Spring) 
183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition Kennedy 
in Early Modern Europe (3) 
T Same as Fren/Ger/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187. 
796 Honors Seminar (3-3) 
Genre and genre theory; literature as cultural artifact and as instrument of 
Cultural criticism; various critical approaches— ideological, historical, and 
ahistorical. Open only to second-semester junior and first-semester senior honors 
candidates in English. (Engl 195: spring; Engl 196: fall) 
197 Independent Study (3) 
For exceptional students whose academic objectives are not accommodated in 
regular courses. Students must obtain the chair's approval and arrange for super- 
vision by an appropriate member of the department. (Fall and spring) 
198 Honors Thesis (3) Staff 
Under the guidance of an instructor, the student writes a thesis on an approved 
topic. Open only to senior honors candidates in English. (Fall and spring) 


177-78 


Staff 


Sten and Staff 


ams, Eliot, Ransom, Cummings, Crane, 


O'Neill and the dramatic tec hniques of Ibsen, 


160 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Associate Professors G.R. Bozzini, S.M. Wright, C. Meloni 

Assistant Professors F.C. Reid, E. Echeverria, M. Kirkland, S. Thompson, A.J.B. Covar. 
rubias, J.K. Donaldson, Jr. (Director), P. Connerton, C.L. Iacobelli, M.A.P. Saunders, M.B: 
Bandas, P.N. Edmondson, R.W. Tucker, B.P. Tyndall, C. Matthews 


This comprehensive program in English as a foreign language is designed for persons 
enrolled or planning to enroll in University credit programs, for members of Washington’ 
international community, and for other individuals who wish to improve their comman 
of English through an intensive or semi-intensive study program. International students 
entering the program must take the EFL Placement Test before registering for any EFE 
course. The program in English as a foreign language offers several noncredit speci 
courses in addition to those listed below 

Note: In special cases and with the approval of the program, component parts of EFL 15 
20, 30, and 40 can be taken separately. Tuition rates and laboratory fees are charg 
accordingly. 


15 Intensive Basic English (0) Covarrubias, Echeverri 
Introduction to basic grammar, vocabulary, and composition. Development 0 
reading, speaking, and listening skills. Twenty class hours per week. Student 
registered in EFL 15 will not be permitted to register for any other academi 
course. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven credit hours; laboratory fee, $70 

20 Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0) Wright, Bandas, Tyndal 

Continued study of basic grammar. Continued practice in speaking, listening 

reading, vocabulary, and composition. Emphasis on integration of skills. Twent 

class hours per week. Students registered in EFL 20 will not be permitted ® 
register for any other academic course. Tuition is charged at the rate of sev@ 
credit hours; laboratory fee, $70. 

Intensive Intermediate English (0) Connerton, Reid, Matthew! 


30 
Continued study of grammar; emphasis on complex structures. Further practi& 
in reading, vocabulary, oral communication, and composition. Introduction V 
academic lectures and note taking. Twenty class hours per week. Student 
registered in EFL 30 will not be permitted to register for any other academ* 
course. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven credit hours; laboratory fee, $35 

40 Intensive Higher-Intermediate Bandas, Kirkland, Melom 
English (0) Saunders, Thompson, Wri ! 


Continued practice in complex grammar and related language skills. Readilf 
academic material; basic research techniques. Twenty class hours per 
Students registered in EFL 40 may not take additional academic work witho! 
approval of the advisor. General and technical sections are offered. Tuition 
charged at the rate of seven credit hours; laboratory fee, $35. f 

45 Semi-Intensive Advanced English (0) Edmondson, Tucker, Tynd 
Emphasis on the research/writing process. Practice in reading university-le 
materials. Focus on revision and editing. Additional class sessions are offere@ 
specialized skills. Ten class hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of fiv 
credit hours. 

50 English Composition/Research Methods Donaldson, Iacobelli, Mel 
for International Students (3) 


Composition and library research methods course for students who demonstr : 


ak 


high proficiency in English. Four class hours per week. This course can bet 
by international students in lieu of Engl 9 or 10. Sections are offered with gene?! 
academic and technical emphasis. Special fee, $25. 

Advanced Oral Communication (3) Echevel™ 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency in English and wish to impro% 
their public communication skills. Emphasis on interviewing, preparing ** 
delivering informative and persuasive speeches, and leading and participating 

small-group discussions. Four class hours per week. Special fee, $25. : 

61 American Language and Culture (3) Echeverria, Covarrubi 


6 


e 


For students who demonstrate high proficiency in English. Advanced Engl? 
language skills taught through a study of currents in American thought, cult 
and civilization. Discussions are based on selected texts and periodical litere p 
Topics are highlighted by films, guest lecturers, and cultural activities. Four l 
hours per week. Special fee, $25. 
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ENVIR( JNMENTAL STUDIES 


Committee on Environmental Studies 
H. Mer hant (Chair), W.C Parke, W.E. Schmidt, A Viterito, A.M. Yezer 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmenta 
Mental studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
emphasizing the social 
designed to se 
Process invo]v 
the 


or Bachelor of Science. By 
sciences, the program leading to the degree of Bache lor of Arts is 
rve the student whose partic ipation in the environmental dec ision-making 


es integrating information of a less technic al nature. The program leading to 
degree of Bac 


a role in environmental decision 
r ; 4 
naking that invo nical inform: 


helor of Science prepares a student for 
lves the interpretation and use of tect 


uon 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in environmental studies—The following requirements 


Must be fulfilled 
The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses (qualified students may substitute advanced courses with de 
Partment 


al permission, in order to inc lude more e 
(a) Statistics—Stat 91 
(b) Natural sciences 

17-18; Geo] 1 
accepte 


lective courses in their program) 


6—8 credit hours selected from BiSc 3—4 11-12; Chem 11 
2; or Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. BiSc 
d toward fulfilling the 
(c) Social s iences 
l, 2, 3; pSc 1 

3 


3—4 must be passed with a grade of A or B to be 
introductory natural science requirement 

Econ 11-12, plus 6 credit hours selec ted from Anth 1 
» 2; Psyc 1, 105-6; or Soc 1, 2 

d courses for the major (51 credit ! 
(a) BiSc 140; Econ 136; Geog 132 

EN Eight credit hours selected from B 
120, 123 


242 545: 124, 125, 127, 128, 135, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 150, 166. 167 168 
154243; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151—52, 153 


2; Geog 


Require 


IOUTSJ 


, 169, 185, 208, 
94; Geol 5, 105, 122, 125, 128, 141, 163; Phys 14 


d from no more than two departments in the 

158 Wing- Anth 150, 151, 152, 171, 186, 187 188, 263, 267, 273; Econ 101, 102, 105, 157, 

143 " 9, 237; Envr 159—60, 161; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 135, 136, 137, 140, 

, ' 145, 222. PSc 104, 111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 129: Psyc 104, 144, 151, 156; Soc 
» 126, 127, 130, 143, 181 

(d) Envr 151—52, 157. 


Bac x i | T | 
3 achelor of Science with a major in environmental studies—The following require- 
nts must be fulfilled: 


© general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
, *Terequisite courses (qualified students may substitute 
Partmental dag ; qie 
4! permission, in order to include more ele 
(à) Statistics—Stat 91 
T (b) Natural sciences 
7*5: Geol 1-2: Phys ik 


advanced courses, with de- 
ctive courses in their program) 


6. Either BiSc 11-12 or Chem 11- 12 must be selected 
i (c) Social sciences—Econ 11-12, plus 6 credit hours selected from Anth 1-2; ( 
3. 5 PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 105-6: Soc 1, 2. 
' ?)quired courses for the major (51 credit hours): 

4) BiSc 140; Econ 136; Geog 132 
20,124 23 credit hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111. 
42 243: 124, 125, 127, 128, 135, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 150, 166, 167, 168, 169, 185, 208, 
5, 16 . shem 22, 50, 122, 151-52, 153—54; Geol 5, 105, 1 

» 12 


12-18 credit hours selected from BiSc 11- 12; Chem 11-12, 
5, 


;PoOg 


22, 125, 128, 141, 163; Phys 14 
7—28. 
Con (c 9 credit hours selected from Anth 150, 151, 152 171, 186, 187, 188, 263, 267, 27: 


01, 102, 105, 157, 


<a” 140, 143, 145. 


158, 161, 199, 237; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 135, 136, 
26 


: 222; PSc 104, 111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 129; Psyc 104, 144, 151, 
"OC 120, 126, 127, 130, 143, 181. 

(d) Envr 151-52, 157. 
M doe and social science c ourses listed under 3(b) and 3(c) above must be taken in 
unt cda an three departments. Not more than 6 hours of service-learning courses may 
Inn Ward fulfilling requirements of the major. 


sa Oosing elective courses for both the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science de 
“ty on Students are reminded that, unless a secondary field of stu 
the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences an 


gree 
dy is chosen, permis- 
d the Committee on 


1 programs in environ- 


a 
Mi 
i 


== 


TEMO 


Em TIR 


162 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Environmental Studies is necessary to take courses not offered by Columbian College? 
Arts and Sciences, and a maximum of 9 credit hours of such courses may be taken. TH 
following may be of interest to the environmental studies major: PAd 125; CE 194, 197 
UPRE 153, 201. The permission of the instructor, the department chair, and the dean of th 
School of Business and Public Management is necessary to take graduate cours“ 
(numbered 201 and above) in that School. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin. 


151—52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3—3) 
Limited to majors in environmental studies. Directed reading and discussion? 
contemporary environmental problems. 
157 Introduction to Environmental Law (3) 
An introduction to selected pieces of major environmental legislation. The role? 
the courts and bureaucracy in implementing and interpreting legislation. Imp 
on decision making. Designed for students with no training in law. 
159-60 Field Experience (3-3) 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in environmental studies. Students spe” 
at least eight hours per week in a political, technical, legal, or special-inter® 
organization working on environmental questions 
161 Environmental Policy Internship (3 or 6) 
For students interested in environmental policy and decision making at Ü 
national level. The course consists of an internship with a federal agency’ 
public interest group concerned with environmental affairs, a weekly semit 
based on directed readings, guest speaker presentations, and a major term pa 


(Summer) 


EXERCISE AND SPORT ACTIVITIES P 


See Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


FINANCE À 


Professors F. Amling, T.M. Barnhill (Chair), W.E. Seale, W. Handorf 
Associate Professors J.M. Sachlis, N.G. Cohen, P.S. Peyser, M.S. Klock 
Assistant Professors S.B. Jenkins, G.M. Jabbour, M. Humber (Visiting) 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to? 
degree of Bachelor of Business Administration. Please note that the following courses 
formerly offered by the Business Administration Department. 
si 
ef 
p 


120 Business Finance (3) 

Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; planning 
cient use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, sources of fu 
capital budgeting, and cost of capital. Prerequisite: Accy 51—52; Econ 12; 
51—52; Stat 51. (Fall and spring) 

123 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Jabb” 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, includ” 
analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and security m 
Risk—reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: Fina 120. (Fall # 
spring) 

124 Advanced Financial Management (3) Hus” 
Analysis and readings covering applications of theory to financial manage™ 
Case studies for decision making involving working capital, capital budget!” 


financing, dividend policy, and valuation. Prerequisite: Fina 120. (Fall 9 
spring) 
130 Working Capital Management (3) : 


The analysis of corporate short-term sources and uses of funds. Optimiz? 
techniques and case studies emphasized. Bank lending practices are ev@ 
within the working capital area. Prerequisite: Fina 120. (Spring) " 
132 Real Estate Investment (3) Han 
Principles of real estate investment, including valuation, appraisal, financi 
and development, in addition to a discussion of the mortgage market 8 


institutions. Same as UPRE 132. Prerequisite: Fina 120. (Fall and ^ 
133 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) 
Functions of insurance and risk management in business enterprise. 


(spi? 


135 Capital Formation (3) 
The process of « apital formation in a fre 
firms, financial intermediaries 
mental regulatory agencies, fisc 
(Fall and spring) 

190 Special Topics (3) 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods 

199 Individual Research (arr.) 


Assigned topics. Admission bv prior permission of advisor. M 
for credit (Fall and spring) 


FRENCH 


Handorf and Staff 
e enterprise economy. Roles of business 
; money and capital market institutions, govern 
al and monetary policies Prerequisite: Fina 120 


Staff 


ay berepeated once 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


SEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 
Professors J.C 


Lowe, D.E. Vermeer (Chair) 
ofe. 


-7"Ss0ria] Lecturers E Marasciulo, B. Thomas, G.T Foggin 
^5S0Ciate Professorial Lecturers J.A. Zinn, S.E.S Mastran, W.B. Wood 
“Ssistant Professors A. Viterito, M.W. Lewis, D.M. Hart, M.D. Price 


Bachelor of 


fué Arts with a major in geography— The following requirements must be 
ulfilleg 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
“quired courses in the major Geog 1, 2; ten 100-level geography and regional 
es to be chosen in consultation and with the approval of the undergraduate 


following: Group A Geog 108, 110, 
^ Geog 125, 126, 140, 141; Group C—Geog 127, 133, 145. 146; Group D. 
"998 104, 105, 106, 107 


Minor in geography—Required 


" 21 credit hours, including Geog 1, 2 
0m each of the 


2, and one course 
following groups: Group A—Geog 127, 145, 146; Group B—Geog 125, 126, 
‘Soup C Geog 108, 110, 137:( 


; Group D—Geog 132, 134, 135, 136: Group E—Geog 124, 
30, 143, 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the 
or cred 
ings, 


] department may be taken 
It toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate 
‘Sting 


Programs Bulletin for course 


1 Introduction to Human Geography (3) Lowe, Lewis, Vermeer 
A systematic survey of human geography; cultural perspectives on the use of 
Space, including urbanization, geopolitics, and land use (Fall and spring) 

2 Introduction to Environmmental Geography (3) Price, Vermeer, Viterito 
A systematic survey of environmental geography; perspectives on environments 
and human ec ology, including ec osystems and their use, human population 


dynamics, and resource geography (Fall and spring) 
3 The Physical Environment (3) 

A study of the earth’s physical env 

Cal processes. Laboratory fee, $30 

104 Maps and Mapmaking (3) 
Descriptive and statistical techni 
Phy. Laboratory fee, $30. 

105 Techniques of Spatial Analysis (3) 
Nature of geographical in 
research methods. 

6 Geographic Information Systems (3) 
Analysis of cartographic data structures and autom 
plotting techniques. Laboratory fee, $30 

07 Remote Sensing and Air Photo Interpretation (3) 


Remote-sensing techniques using aerial photography, color infrared, microwave, 
and satellite imagery. Application to rural and urban settings, archaeology, and 
environmental monitoring. Laboratory fee, $30. 


Viterito 
ironment, its systems, subsystems, and physi- 


Staff 
ques for thematic mapping; computer cartogra- 


Viterito 
quiry, approaches to the studv of geography, empirical 


Viterito 
ated databases Digitizing and 


Viterito 


ayem e 


App 


= 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


108 Weather and Climate (3) Viteril? 
An examination of atmospheric processes and climatic regions. Laboratory fee 
$30. Prerequisite: Geog 2 

110 Climate and Human Ecology (3) Viteril? 
Effects of climate on human activities. Examination of human-induced climalé 
change. Prerequisite: Geog 2 

120 World Regions: Problems and Prospects (3) Lews 
Understanding of world environmental and cultural regions; the natural am 
human conditions that undergird current problems and future prospects 

121 Computer Mapping (3) Staf 
Analysis and application of computer mapping methods. Examination of FOR 
TRAN and BASIC programming methods as they apply to cartography. Labor 
tory fee, $25 

124 Urban Transportation (3) Low 
The relationship between freight and passenger transportation systems and U 
ban land use patterns and structure. Prerequisite: Geog 1 

125 Transportation and Communication (3) Low 
The structure and evolution of transportation and communication networks an 
their impact on regional development. Prerequisite: Geog 1 

126 Location in Manufacturing and Agriculture (3) Hat 
Theories dealing with the location and dynamics of economic activities. Preret 
uisite; Geog 1 

127 Population and Settlement (3) Hat 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pressur& 
growth, and migrations. Prerequisite: Geog 1. 

132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) Lew? 
The global distribution, utilization, and degradation of natural resources. Pref? 
uisite: Geog 2. 

133 People, Land, and Food (3) sul 
Spatial disparities in world food production, demand, and distribution; regioni 
food—population balances; food supply problems and prospects. Prerequisit 
Geog 1 or 2 

134 Energy Resources (3) Prid 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and production * 
energy resources. Examination of international energy linkages and energy po" 
cies of selected nations. Prerequisite: Geog 2 A 

135 Resources and Environmental Quality (3) Lew 
Investigations into questions of resource use and environmental quality. Be 
phasis on public policy and societal attitudes as they influence resource 
Prerequisite: Geog 2 

136 Water Resources (3) Viterito, Lew i 
Analysis of the global spatial patterns, development, and use of water resou i 
Prerequisite: Geog 2. " 

137 Environmental Hazards (3) viter” 
Examination of natural hazards in terms of their types, distributions, and impa o 
on human activities. Prerequisite: Geog 2 h 

140 Urban Form and Dynamics (3) su 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on explaining P 
terns and dynamics of location within the city. Prerequisite: Geog 1. 

141 Urban Settlement (3) He i: 
The location of cities, urbanization processes, theories and models of urbt fr 
location and development. Prerequisite: Geog 1. t ss 

143 Urban Social Geography (3) ot 
Behavioral perspectives on human spatial activities in cities. Prerequisite: en | bor 

144 Explorations in Historical Geography (3) Mo! on lig 
Examination of selected themes in the cultural geography of the United St 
over the course of its history, in relation to an overview of the historical geogra?" 
of the country. Same as AmCv 144. (Spring) j 

145 The Cultural Landscape (3) un 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; emphasis 
spatial and ecological considerations. Prerequisite: Geog 1. d 

146 Politics in Place and Space (3) p 
Interrelationships among the human and physical environment and politi? 
systems; the organization of political territories Prerequisite: Geog 1. 


GEOLOGY 


147 Military Geography (3) 
An examination of environme 


military planning an« 
151 Man and L 


ntal and locational factors and 
1 operations Prerequisite Geog 1 or 2 
and in North America (3) 


Staff 
An examination of the social, and economic factors that have 


environmental, 
led to development of the several 
Geog 1 or 2 

154 Man and Land in the Middle 
Cultural and physical re 
Prerequisite Geog 1 or 2 

161 Man and Land in Latin America (3) 
Examination of sp 


Middle and South 
189..90 Rea 


regions of the U.S. and € 


East and North Africa (3) 
gional patterns of the Middle I 


atial characteristics of physical 
America Prerequisite: ( 


;e0g 1 or 2 
dings in Geography (arr.) 


Staff 

Prerequisite 12 credit hours of geography and permission of instructor 

198 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Consideration of ge 


ographic aspects of topical 


and future proble 
d for credit provided that the 


May be repeate 
or 2 
199 Internship (3) 


Staff 
Fieldwork, internship, or other controlled agency or organi- 
12 credit hours of 


assignment with an 
d geography Prerequisite 
rmission of instructor 


zation engaged in work in applie 
geography courses and pe 


GEOLOGY 

Professors F.R. Siegel, A.G. Coates, R.C Lindholm, J.F. Lewis, D.J Stanley (Research), 
C Stephens (Chair) 

Associ 


“alate Professorial Lecturer J.H. Kravitz 
Ssistant Professors R.P Tollo, L.E 


a Osterman 
Ssistant Professorial 


Lecturers F.J. Collier, G.B Rabchevsky, M.K Brett-Surman 
Clurer R T. Rye 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science w ith a major in geology—The following require- 
ents must be fulfilled 


te general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
* Nequired introductory course—Geol 1-2 
A quired courses in related areas —(a) Chem 11-12: (b) Math 30 (for the degree of 
c elor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor of Science); (c) Stat 91; and 
N BiSc 11 or 12 or Phys 1 (for the Bachelor of Arts) or BiSc 11 or 12 and Phys 1 (for the 
Chelor of Science) 
lo quired courses in the major—Geol 111, 112, 117, 1 18, 122, 151, and 261 (Sedimen- 
8Y) for both the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science: Geol 166, 189, 195 
e Bachelor of Science degree only. 


For 8taduation with Special Honors, a student must have 
*3 plus the recommendation of the de 


an overall grade-point average 
ts; and must submit an 


partment; must take Geol 199 for 2 or 3 credit 
approved honors thesis or project report. 
Minor in geology 
*rRraduates, incl 
TSes sele 


18 credit hours selected with approval of the 
uding 6 hours of introductory geology (Gec 
cted from Geol 101, 111, 122, 151; and tw 
Tequirements of the B.A. and B.S. (For stude 
' Substitutions can be arranged.) 

With pe 
Credit t 
ngs, 


departmental advisor to 
jl 1-2; 5 and 105); two 
o from Geol 124, 125, 128, 150, 261, or 
nts with special interdisciplinary inter- 


rmission, a limited numbe 


r of graduate courses in the de 
Oward an undergraduate 


partment may be taken 
degree. See the Graduate Progr 


ams Bulletin for course 


1-2 Introductory Physical Stephens, Tollo, Lindholm, Osterman 
and Historical Geology (3-3) 


Lecture (3 hours], laboratory (2 hours). An in 
of the composition, structure, and history of the earth. Topics include nature of 
minerals and rocks, physical processes, energy resources, plate tectonics, origin 
of life, and evolution. Prerequisite to Geol 2: Geol 1 or 5. Laboratory fee, $25 per 
Semester. Credit will not be given for both Geol 1 and 5. (Academic year) 


troduction to the principal features 


165 


Staff 
their impact on 


sanada. Prerequisite 


Staff 
sast and North Africa. 


Price 
and cultural phenomena in 


ms of society. 
topic differs. Prerequisite Geog 1 
i l g 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


5 Environmental Geology (3) Siegel, Lewis, Lindholf 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An introduction to the principal feature 
of physical geology, with emphasis on the relation of people and society ff 
natural environments; population evolution, natural hazards, and mineral f 
sources; economic, legal, and political aspects. Laboratory fee, $20. Credit wi 
not be given for both Geol 1 and 5 (Fall and spring) 

101 Rocks and Minerals (3) Lindholf 
Lecture and laboratory; field trips as arranged. Identification of gemstones am 
other minerals, especially crystals. Classification and interpretation of rock 
based on their minerals, textures, primary structures, and present-day process 
Field trips demonstrate rock structures and genetic associations. Prerequisilé 
Geol 1 or 5. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 

105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) Sieg? 
Lecture and laboratory. An analysis of geological hazards and related factors th? 
affect land-use planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 5, or permission® 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 

111 Mineralogy (4) Toll 
Lecture and laboratory. Morphological crystallography and systematic mine 
ogy. Prerequisite: Geol 1; Chem 11 (may be taken concurrently); or permission® 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $22. (Fall) 

112 Optical Mineralogy (4) Tol 
Basic light theory, optical characterization of minerals, thin section analy% 
Prerequisite: Geol 111. Laboratory fee, $26 (Spring) 

117 Petrology (2) Lew? 
Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chemistry of crustal # 
magmatic processes; volcanic processes and products. Prerequisite: Geol 1, 19 
112; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

118 Petrology Laboratory (2) Lew 
Concurrent registration in Geol 117 required for geology majors Prerequisil 
Geol 111 and 112. Laboratory fee, $26. (Fall) 

122 Structural Geology (4) Steph? 
Study of natural and experimental rock deformation and the relationships? 
tween stress and strain as recorded by geologic structures. Prerequisite: Geol 12 
Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) 

124 Geologic Map Interpretation (2) Steph? 
Interpretation and analysis of geologic maps and cross sections. Prerequis! 
Geol 122. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

125 Marine Geology (3) Krav 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geolog 
topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and marine environm 
Prerequisite: Geol 1 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

128 Geomorphology (3) Rabchew™ 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Nature and evolution of earth f 
principles of photointerpretation. Prerequisite: Geol 1. Laboratory fee, $ 
(Spring) , 

136 Introduction to Engineering Geology (3) Le" 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Geolog 
principles and processes and their application to civil and mechanical engi 
ing. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. Labor? 
fee, $20. (Spring) 

150 Dinosaurs: Evolution and Natural History (3) Brett-Sum™ 
An introductory course on the natural history of dinosaurs—their evolut^ 
biology, and ecology, their false portrayal in the press, and how scientists s!" 
them. (Spring and summer) Ji 

151-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3—3) Osterman, 00%, 
Biology, taxonomy, functional morphology, and evolutionary patterns of 
invertebrate fossil groups, with emphasis on the macroinvertebrates. Pre 
site: Geol 1-2 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $20 per sem? 
(Academic year) 

154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Brett-Su™ 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field work as arranged. General featul® 
vertebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleoecology and adapt? 
(Fall, odd years) 


166 Principles of Stratigraphy (3) 
Fundament 
Cepts, 


magne 


Osterman 
als of stratigraphic principles and practice. Review of historical con 


section measuring, vertical and lateral lithostratigraphic relationships, 
tic and climatic stratigraphy, biostratigraphic classific ation, zonation, cor- 


relation, geot hronology, tacies, and stratigraphic maps Prerequisite Geol 151 
2 or permission of instructor (Fall) 


189 Geophysics for Geologists (3) 


Stephens 
Basic geophysics to assist the geologist mapping and solving geologic problems 
Prerequisite: Geol 1—2: Math 31; Phys 1; or permission of instructor (Spring) 

195 Field Methods ( 3) 


Tollo, Lindholm, Stephens 
analysis, geologic mapping, and data 
efor room and board expenses while at 
Geol 122. Laboratory fee (field trip fee), 


Weekend field trips. Methods of outcrop 
interpretation. Students will be responsibl 
lield camp (one week) Prerequisite 
$20 (Spring, odd years) 

199 Undergraduate Research or Reading 


Problems approved by the staff. M. 
Spring) 


(arr.) Staff 


ay be repeated once for credit. (Fall and 


GERMANIC LANGI 


Professors K. Thoenelt, C Steiner (Chair) 
ssociate Professorial Lecturer G.A. Koskella 


Assistant Professors B.M. Sachs (Visiting), P. Werres (Visiting) 
"Clurer R Gogolin 


JAGES AND LITERATURES 


Bachelor of 


2 Arts with a major in ( 
léquireme 


nts must be fulfilled 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
2, Prerequisite courses—Ger 1-2, 3 


2, 3—4 (Ger 5-6 may be substituted), 9—10, 
*Quivalent. 


3. Re 
history, 


;ermanic languages and literatures—The following 


51—52, or 
quired courses in other areas—6 credit hours in one of the following subjects: art 


music history, philosophy, or history of Germany. 
equirements for the major 


y a minimum of 24 credit hours in 100-level German 
Ourses, including Ger 179-80; reasonable proficiency in speaking, reading, and writing 
rman as determined by the department 


c pecia] Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under Regulations, a 
x ndidate for special honors in German must submit an acceptable senior thesis on an 
‘Signed topic 


or in German Required: Ger 9-10, 51— 


52, and 6 credit hours of 100-level courses. 
"requisite: Ger 1 2, 3—4 (Ger 5- 


6 may be substituted), or equivalent 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing and 
9 wishes to continue in college the language study begun in high school must take a 
“cement examination before registration, Upon completion of the examination, assign- 
ent is made to the appropriate course. 
1-2 First-Year German (3-3) 
Structure of the German language; basic vocabu 
versation; the culture of German-speaking areas 
and one in the language laboratory each week. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester 
Prerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
Second-Year German (3-3) 
Continued study of the structure of the German lan 
Writing, and conversation: culture and literature 
Switzerland. Three hours in the classroom and one 
each week Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ger 1—2 or 5, or 
equivalent. Prerequisite to Ger 4: Ger 3 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
~6 Intensive Beginning and Intermediate German (6—6) Koskella 
Six hours in the classroom and two in the language laboratory each week. Ger 5 is 
equivalent to Ger 1—2; Ger 6 is equivalent to Ger 3—4. Laboratory fee, $70 per 
Semester. Prerequisite to Ger 6: Ger 1-2 or 5, or equivalent. (Academic year) 
German Conversation and Composition (3-3) Steiner and Staff 
A third-year language course; German as a means of spoken and written commu- 
nication, German cultural history from its historical roots to the present day. 


Staff 
lary, reading, writing, and con- 
Three hours in the classroom 


3-4 Staff 
guage; vocabulary, reading, 
of Germany, Austria, and 
in the language laboratory 


9-10 


| 


A 
e 


aE 


2 


m A a 


= 


103—4 


112 
114 
125 
126 

131-32 

141—42 

151-52 

161-62 


/ Beginning German for Reading Acquisition (3) 


2 20th-Century German Literature—in German (3—3) 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Prerequisite: Ger 3—4 or 6, or equivalent. With permission of instructor, Ger 9? 
10 may be taken concurrently with Ger 4 (Academic year) i 
Sti 


For undergraduate and graduate students with little or no German who a 
interested in acquiring a reading knowledge of German. No academic credit f 
graduate students (Summer) 
German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) sul 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations; undergrad 
uates admitted. No academic credit for graduate students. Prerequisite: Ger 4,5 
or 47, or equivalent (Summer) 

Introduction to German Literature—in English (3—3) Thoend 
Ger 51—The birth of modern individualism, and the 18th-century youth mo 
ment leading to the German idyll. Ger 52—German thought and civilizati® 
from 1770 to the present. The two faces of contemporary Germany: Goethe a? 
German culture versus German politics (Academic year) j 
Major Themes of German Literature—in English (3—3) Thoenelt and S£ 
Ger 103—The Faust myth in Western literature. Faust figures in the works? 
Goethe, Dostoevsky, Stephen Vincent Benét, Paul Valéry, Thomas Mann, Cami 
Ger 104— Literature and politics in Germany. Selected readings include Kal 
Goethe, Schiller, Marx, Heine, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Heinrich Mann, Bred 
and Bóll (Alternate academic years) 

Comparative Studies in Germanic Thoenelt and su 
Literatures—in English (3) 

Why literature? What is literature? Views and perspectives on the “usefulne® 
and “uselessness”’ of literature in modern Western societies. Selected works & 
excerpts from Plato, Aristotle, Shakespeare, Montaigne, Goethe, Schillé 
Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Camus, Bóll, and others. 

(Spring, alternate years) j 
Four Western Ways of Life—in English (3) Thoenelt and sw 
The human condition and four Western ways of life: French moralism, Germ 
Bildung, Marxism, and existentialism. Selected readings from Montaig? 
Goethe, Schiller, Thomas Mann, Marx, Brecht, Nietzsche, Martin Buber, 9 


Camus (Fall, alternate years) 
Utopias and Dystopias in German Letters sað 
and Thought—in English (3) " 


The unfolding German intellectual genius, now at a moral peak, now perve 
Selected readings and excerpts from the works of Lessing, Bonaventura, Hei” 
Marx, Nietzsche, Hitler, Thomas Mann, and Hermann Hesse. (Fall, alte 


years) 
sad 


France and Germany—in English (3) 
Comparative study of two European ways of life as reflected and perpetuated! 
literature and philosophy. Relevant excerpts and documents from the 16th t0 
20th century. (Spring, alternate years) 

18th-Century German Life and Letters—in German (3—3) Thoe™ 
Germany as the country of poets and thinkers. Readings in literature, educati” 
philosophy, religion, and politics by Wolfram von Eschenbach, Luther, Less! 
Kant, Goethe, Schiller, Schleiermacher, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Thomas M 
and Rudolf Steiner. (Alternate academic years) f: 
19th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Ste 
Romanticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, Poetic Realism. Second age of d 
alry and Sehnsucht, revolution and counterrevolution in thought and liter 
Development of modern nationalism and cosmopolitanism as reflected i? 
literature of the period. Reading, lecture, and discussion. (Alternate 
demic years 
mai Stel 
The age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, Impressionism, Expressionism; 
Thomas Mann, Hermann Hesse; émigré literature, contemporary drama; auth 
of Gruppe 47. Reading, lecture, and discussion. (Alternate academic W 
Studies in Germanic Languages and Literatures—in English (3—3) 

Topics for 1991—92: Germanic mythology—characters, tales, and motifs. Ru? 


as a cultic device. Introduction to the pre-Christian religion of the Germ 
peoples and to an interdisciplinary study of mythology. (Academic 


H RY 169 


179-80 Advanced German Conversation and Composition (3—3) l'hoenelt 


A fourth-year language course designed to achieve near-native fluency in speak- 


ing and writing German. Discussions and compositions on literary and « ultural 


topics, reading of the German weekly newspaper Die Zeit interpretations of 
selected texts (Gottfried Benn and Thomas Mann) 


grammatical and stylistic 
Studies. Prerequisite: Ger 9—10 or equivalent 


(Alternate academic vears 


183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition Kennedy 
in Early Modern Europe (3) 
Same as Engl/Fren/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187 
GREEK 


See Classics. 


HEBREW 
See Classics, 
HISTORY 


Professors H.M. Sachar, R.W. Kenny, P.P. Hill, L.G DePauw, R. Thornton, L.G. Schwoerer, 
P.F, Klarén, R.E Kennedy, Jr., W.H. Becker (( 


;hair), L.P. Ribuffo, E. Berkowitz, R Spector 
V€ssorial Lecturers S Shaloff, B.F. Cooling 


associate Professors C.J. Herber, W.R Johnson, R.A. Hadley, A.D. Andrews, 1.0 Horton 
M.A, Atkin, S. Strasser 


Adjunct Associate Professor K. Bowling 
Associate Professorial Lecturer R.M Hathaway 


ny. stant Professors H.L Agnew, R.B. Stott, G. Savage (Visiting) 

irec : i . 

rector and Principal Investigator of the First Federal ( ongress Project C. Bickford 
Bachelor oj Arts with a major in history—The following requirements must be fulfilled 
din ""aJors must meet the general requirements of Columbian College, sele 
Ours 


scting specific 
es in consultation with either a departmental or college adv 


isor. For the foreign 

nuage Or culture requirement, majors must meet the foreign language, rather than 
“gn culture, requirement 
Waiver ajors must either take or waive the introductory courses Hist 39 40 x 71 -72 
days bein’ be ac complished by passing a departmental examination, which is heid a few 
lor Ore the beginning of classes Credit as well as waiver may be obtained also by 
"ys tal examination, or by scoring above 600 on College Board Achievement Tests, or 
awarded © 4 or 5 on Advanced Placement Examinations. Neither waiver nor credit is 
d by CLEP subject examination 


Istributed courses within the major must include (for a total of 27 
(a) Hist 199 (proseminar); 
)) two seminars, one of which must be a research seminar (see the 
grams Bulletin); 
C) two 100-level courses in each of the following three fields: 
M ns oe Hist 101, 105, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 121, 122, 123, 124. 125 
^ 39, 140, 141, 142, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154 155, 157, 158, 183 
(2) United States—Hist 117, 118, 128, 129, 133, 134, 137, 138, 167, 168, 169. 170 171, 
(3 ra, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184, 185, 186, 197 
3) ussia, Asia, Africa, and Latin America—Hist 107, 108, 116, 119, 120, 135. 145, 146, 
n 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196 
S pecia] topics courses numbered 198 
e three 
PPlicability 


credit hours) 


Graduate Pro- 


, 127, 131, 132 


and courses in the 700 Series may also satisfv one 
field requirements. Majors should check with the major advisor on 
x of such courses 
nents * Honors in history, a history major must meet the general honors require- 
or the s hi under Regulations. In addition, the Department requires candidates to apply 
Shee honors program before the end of the first semester of the junior vear During 
la 3-hou semester of the junior year, candidates for the program must receiv ea grade of A 
eis, C r ittis seminar, preferably taken with the professor who will advise the senior 
Bin me admitted to the program will subsequently enroll in the research 
' tust 191, and complete a senior honors thesis in Hist 192 
r Only if the thesis merits the grade of A will S 


the 


y during their last 
Meste 


pecial Honors be recommended. 


$ 


170 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Minor in history—Undergraduate students who select a minor in history must ordinarily 
declare their intention to the departmental advisor no later than the beginning of thelf 
senior year. Such students may choose a nonspecialized history curriculum, or maj 
concentrate in one area, such as ancient history, medieval history, early modern Europe 
modern Europe, the Near East, Russia and East Europe, the United States, Latin America, 0 
the Far East, or in one field, such as economic, social, intellectual, diplomatic, political 
black, or women's history. In each case the program of courses will be planned in consuli 
tion with the history advisor. To meet the departmental requirements for a minor, the 
student must complete Hist 39—40 or 71—72 and at least five additional approved histor 
courses with a grade of C— or above. One seminar must be included in the program. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be take? 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cours 


listings 

Waiver Examinations: Waiver examinations are given three times per year, a few dají 
before the beginning of classes in the fall and spring semesters and the first summe 
session. 


Course Accessibility: All 100-level courses are open to students without history cours 
prerequisites with the exception of Hist 135, 157, and 199 

39—40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) Sul 

Hist 39: Introduction to the political, social, economic, religious, and cultum 

history of Europe from about 800 A.D. to 1715. Hist 40: From 1715 to tht 


present. (Academic year) 
50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) Gillet! 
Same as AmCv/PSc/UPRE 50. d 
St 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) : 
Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United States," 
world perspective, from the earliest settlements to 1876. Hist 72: from 1876! 
present. (Academic year) 

101 The European Revolutionary Tradition, 1640—1917 (3) Kenned) 
A comparative study of the English, French, and Russian revolutions with foc 
on theories of revolution, revolutionary ideology, millenarianism, and the revol" 
tionary legacy inherited by third-world movements. (Fall) 

105-6 History and Philosophy of Natural Science (3—3) Schlag 
A history of the natural sciences and their implied cosmologies. Emphasis % 
empirical discoveries and modes of explanation, changing conceptual fram* 
works and methodologies, and philosophical implications. Hist 105: Early natt 
ral philosophy to the rise of modern science. Hist 106: Developments in 
physical and biological sciences from the 19th century to the present. 

107 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) Hadlé 
Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, and Iranian civil 
zations from the Neolithic period to Alexander's conquest. 

108 Greece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to Hadlé 
the Second Century A.D. (3) : 
Survey of cultural, social, political, and economic developments in the Hellen 
tic world and societies of the Near East from the reign of Philip II to the heigh! 
Roman power and influence in these regions. 

109 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) Had? 
Neolithic background; Bronze Age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycenaean civili? 
tions; classical Greek civilization to the Macedonian conquest. (Fall) 

110 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) Hadif 
Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin civilizati 
cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek world under Rom 
rule. (Spring) A 

111-12 Medieval History (3—3) Andre" 
Hist 111: Failure of the old Roman Empire, formation of barbarian kingdoms” 
the West and their evolution to about 1000 A.D.; Byzantium and Islam at 
apogee. Hist 112: Medieval European daily life, institutions, and creative mov 
ments to about 1400; the Crusades and the Near East to the rise of the Otto 
Turks. (Academic year) 


116 History of Africa (3 Shaloff 


Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from ancient times t 
the present, with emphasis on the rise and demise of European colonialism 
(Spring) 

117 Crisis or Conspiracy? A History of the 
International Politics of Oil (3) 
The history of the international politics of oil, with special attention to develop- 


ing relationships between major oil companies and governments here and 
abroad (Summer) 


119 China in the 20th Century: Reform and Revolution (3) Johnson 
Origins, goals, substance, and significance of political, social, and intellectual 
upheavals in China from 1900 to the present (Summer) 

121 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Schwoerer 
Study of the economic, political, intellectual, and cultural acceleration in West- 
ern Europe, beginning in the Italian city-states and spreading to France, Ger- 
many, and England, in the 14th through 16th centuries (Fall) 

122 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) Herber 
Religious, political, and social consequences of the theological upheavals of the 
16th century (Spring) 

123 European Intellectual History I (3) Kennedy 
Popular culture; religion and science in the 17th century; the Enlightenment; 
Voltaire, Hume, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Beccaria, Diderot, Condorcet on reli- 


gion, history, nature, society, and politics; the intellectual origins of the French 
Revolution (Fall, even years) 


124 European Intellectual History II (3) Kennedy 
Intellectual responses to the French Revolution; 19th-century historical ap- 
proaches to society, religion, economics, biology, ethics, and psychoanalysis; 


Hegel, Comte, Marx, Darwin. Nietzsche, and Freud; the intelle 
Nazism; literary, 


(Spring, odd years) 
125 Women in European History (3) Schwoerer 
A study of the role of women in the political, social, intellectual, and economic 


Becker 


ctual origins of 
artistic, and philosophical responses to World War I 


ine... life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th century (Spring) 

729 War and Society (3—3) Allard 
How wars, armed forces, and defense policies have affected British and American 
politics and societv. Special attention to the relationship of defense and foreign 
policy, civil-military relations, the development of strategic thought, and the 
naval and military influence Britain and America have exerted on each other 

131 Hist 128: 1776-1918. Hist 129: 1919—present. (Academic year) 


732 History of Germany (3-3) Herber 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: From mid-17th century to 
Bismarck. Hist 132; From William II to the present (Academic year) 


133 Recent U.S. History, 1890-1941 (3) Ribuffo 
Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with particular em- 
phasis on the "searching" '20s and New Deal (Fall) 

134 Contemporary U.S. History Since 1941 (3) Ribuffo 
Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with particular em- 

__ Phasis on the Cold War, "silent" '50s, and disrupted '60s. (Spring) 

135 History of Soviet Intelligence Services (3) Dziak 


The role and impact of intelligence and security operations in Soviet domestic 
and foreign policy, from 1917 to the present. Tsarist antecedents; Lenin, the 
Cheka, and the formative years; operations under Stalin; problems of the post- 


Stalin years; and operations in the Brezhnev era. Prerequisite: Hist 146 or PSc 131 
Or 168, or permission of instructor 


136 Europe in the 20th Century (3) 


Sachar 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural developments from the turn of the century to 
. the present. (Spring) 
137 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Since World War II (3) Thornton 
Survey of U.S.— Soviet global rivalry from World War II to the present; compara- 
.. live historical assessment of the changing strategic balance. (Spring) 

138 American Foreign Economic Policy in Historical Perspective (3) Becker 
Historical evolution of United States international economic relations, major 


'ssues of foreign economic policy, political problems in policy-making Emphasis 


On period since 1945 (Spring) 


X uà 


172 


139—40 


145 


146 


148 


149—50 


151-52 


161 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


World History in the 20th Century (3—3) Sachal 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors. Hist 139: From the turn of the centur 
to the Munich settlement of 1938. Hist 140: From the Munich settlement to tht 
present (Academic year) 

History of France I (3) Kennedy 
Old Regime: Louis XIV, demography, peasants, bourgeois, nobles; Church Pro 
estant—Jewish relations; salons, Enlightenment, and philosophes; literacy an 
education; Robespierre and Revolution; Napoleon (Fall, odd years) 
History of France II (3) Kenned) 
The Revolutionary tradition and authoritarianism from the Restoration to D 
Gaulle; the events of 1848, socialism and the class struggle; women, marriage 
morals, and population; industrialization and rural France; deChristianization 
Catholic integralism, and worker priests; France's decline as a world power; it 
intellectual and artistic leadership (Spring, even years) 

Russia to 1801 (3) Atkin 
Survey of Russian history from the rise of the Kievan confederation in the nini) 
century to the establishment of Imperial Russia as a European great powtt 
Attention will be given to the political, socioeconomic, and cultural history of tht 
East Slavs, especially the Russians (Fall) 

Russia Since 1801 (3) Atki! 
Survey of Russian and Soviet history from the reign of Alexander I to the post 
Stalin era. Attention will be given to the contending forces of revolution, reform? 
and conservatism; diplomatic relations; economic development; and soci 
change (Spring) 

The French Revolution (3) Kenned) 
Social, political, economic, and cultural history of the decade of revolutio? 
1789—1799. Attention to its structural consequences in France and in Europe? 
large (Summer) 

European Diplomatic History (3-3) su 
Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their statesmen. IssUP 
of war and peace, international crises, nationalism, alliances, and tensions. His 
149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: Since 1890. Students who receive credit for Hist 19 
cannot receive credit for Hist 157. (Academic year) 

History of England (3—3) Kent! 
Development of English civilization and its impact on Western culture. Hist 15! 
To 1689. Hist 152: Since 1689. (Academic year) 


Tudor England (3) Kent! 
Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, economic, and religious deve! 
opment of England, 1485-1603. (Fall) ; 
Stuart England (3) Schwoel® 
The civil wars, Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. Political, religious, soci? 
economic, and intellectual developments in England, 1603-1714. (Spr! 
5 History of Modern Ireland (3) Ken?! 


The political and cultural development of Ireland since the Middle Ages and 
continuing interaction between Ireland and England, with emphasis on 
period from the Act of Union of 1801 to the Partition of 1923. 

Jewish History from 70 A.D. to 1648 (3) sul 
A history of the Jewish people from the destruction of the Temple through tb 
rabbinic and medieval period, with emphasis on contacts with Christian 8 
Muslim communities and cultures (Fall) : 
20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3) Sach” 
The main currents, with necessary 19th-century background. Students wh? 
receive credit for Hist 157 cannot receive credit for Hist 150. (Fall) : 
Modern Jewish History (3) Sach” 


A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the present sta 
of Israel; emphasis on European political, economic, and cultural influen 
(Spring) ? 
Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America (3) Kia? 
Examination of the major social revolutions in modern Latin America, especi#! 1 
in Mexico, Bolivia, Cuba, and Nicaragua; their origins, ideology, process, * 
outcomes (Fall) 


162 20th-Century Latin America (3 Klarén 
A survey of the main societal trends shaping Latin America in this century, with 
particular emphasis on such themes as populism, urbanization, reformism, mod- 
ernization, nationalism, revolution, the military dic tatorship, and the develop 
ment process (Spring) 

History of Latin America (3—3 Klarén 
Hist 163: Analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism in the New World, 
1492—1820. Hist 164: A problems approach to Latin America, 1820 to the pres- 


163-64 


ent; thematic emphasis on neocolonialism, cor poratism, liberalism, caudillismo, 
modernization, populism, and revolution (Academic year) 
165 Latin America and the Industrializing World, 1850—present (3) Klarén 


Examination of the political diplomatic responses of Latin American nations, 
individually and collectively, to the expanding industrial powers of the Northern 


hemisphere in the 19th and 20th centuries, particularly to the United States 
(Fall) 


Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3 Mondale, Gillette 
Same as AmCv 167 

169 The American Revolution (3) DePauw 
The political, intellectual, social, military, and e onomic impact of the events 
surrounding the separation of the United States from the British Empire. Special 


attention to the influence of non-elite groups (Fall) 
170 U.S. Early National History (3) Hill 
Political, diplomatic, economic, and social history of the early republic, 1787 
: 1828 (Fall) 
/1-72 U.S. Social History (3 3) 


Horton 
Hist 171: Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of the 


agrarian era, 1607—1861. Hist 172: The urban- industrial era from 1861 to pres- 
ent. Same as AmCv 171-72 (Academic year) 

Afro-American History (3) Horton 
Survey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the contributions of black 
Americans to and their impact upon American history (Fall) 

Special Topics in Afro-American History (3) 
Concentration on specific issues central to the Afro-A 
sult Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed 
The Jacksonian Era and the Rise of Mass Politics (3) Horton 
The period 1828-1860 and its continuing significance to American society: 
emphasis on racial and gender divisions and changes in the legal and political 
Systems (Fall, alternate years) 


Horton 
merican experience. Con- 
(Spring) 


178 Making and Braking the Welfare State (3) Berkowitz 
An examination of America's c hanging approaches to health and welfare prob- 
lems, explaining the origins of modern entitlement programs and examining 
Ways in which these programs have been adapted and reshaped. Topics such as 
welfare reform and health insurance are covered. (Spring) 

179 U.S. Economic History (3) Berkowitz 
Survey of American economic history from colonial times to the present. Particu- 
lar attention is given to the economics of slavery, the development of a national 
industrial economy, and the growth of the federal government as an influence on 

181.82 economic policy Same as Econ 179 (Fall) 

~82 US. Diplomatic History (3—3) Hill 
American foreign relations from the era of the American Revolution. Hist 181: to 
1898. Hist 182: 20th century (Academic year) 

183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in Kennedy 
Early Modern Europe (3) 

An interdisc iplinary examination of the rise of Western individualism from the 
Renaissance to the American and French Revolutions. Analysis of the tension 
between reason and religious and popular traditions. Core course for Early 
Modern European Studies majors; open to others. Same as Engl/Fren/Ger/Rel 183 
and Art 187 (Spring, alternate years) 

184 Civil War and Reconstruction (3) DePauw 


OW tensions between the sections developed into violence, how a total war was 
fought on American soil, and how the experience of war affected the generation 
that lived through it (Spring, alternate years) 


174 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


185 History of Women in America (3) DePau¥ 
Survey of the political, economic, social, military, religious, intellectual, an 
cultural practices in North America from 1000 A.D. to the present as these hav 
affected and been affected by the female half of the population. Same # 
AmCv 185. (Spring, alternate years) 

186 U.S. Urban History (3) Gillette, Sto 
The American city from colonial foundations to the present, relating social and 
economic forces to physical form. Special emphasis on transitions from pre 
industrial to industrial to metropolitan forms, focusing on implications for pub 


lic policy and historic preservation. Same as AmCv 186 (Fall) 
187 History of Modern China (3) Johnso 
China since 1840, with particular attention to political developments. (Fall 
188 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornto! 


Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and foreign and domestic polici& 
of the Chinese Communist Party from its inception to the present. (Fall) 

189 History of Modern Japan (3) S 
Japan's century of modernization—from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to tht 
present. Emphasis on historical, political, economic, and cultural factor 


(Fall) 
190 Ethnohistory (3) Wagner, Humphr¥ 
Same as Anth 190. À 
191-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3—3) Atki! 


Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in histor 
(Academic year) 

193 History of the Near East (3) Staf 
Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of th 
Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Ottoman breakup int 
the Turkish Republic and other states. (Fall) 

194 History of the Modern Near East (3) sul 
Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Development of nationalism and? 
modern states; impact of the West on culture and institutions; great-power imp® 
rialism; crises of Turkish Straits, Suez, Arab-Israeli relations; and other issut* 


(Spring) 

195 Traditional Civilizations of China and Japan (3) Johns% 
Intellectual, institutional, and social development of the traditional civilizatio® 
of China and Japan, from their origins to 1800. (Fall) 

196 The Modern Transformation of China and Japan (3) Johns? 
The social, political, and intellectual transformation of China and Japan fromt 
mid-19th century to the present. (Spring) ul 

S 


197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) 
Same as AmCv/Anth 197. 


198 Special Topics in History (3) sul 
Historical perspectives on great issues of past and present. New topic ead 
semester. 

sta 


199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) 
Required of history majors; this course should be taken during the junior yeu 
Readings and discussions on major trends in history; representative selecti 
from the classics of historical literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 1 
cannot receive credit for Hist 201. (Fall and spring) 


HONORS bi 58C E 


University Honors Program Committee n 
S. Strasser (Director), H. Agnew, A. Altman, M.D.M. Brewer, N.C. Garner, L. Graff, D 
Grier, M. Klock, W.C. Parke, H. Weingartner, J.E. Ziolkowski 


Courses listed under Honors are open only to undergraduate students who have be? 
admitted to the University Honors Program. Applications are sent to qualifying stude? 
when they apply to the University; freshmen who are interested in the program may y^ 
an opportunity to apply to join as sophomores. In 1991—92, the program will inclu J 
students from Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Elliott School of Internatio” 
Affairs, and the School of Business and Public Management. 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 175 
23-24 Mathematical Theory of Languages (3—3) 
Language, information, meaning, truth, and paradox. Formal { 
natural languages. Chomsky’s classific ation of | 
conceptual machines. Mathematically formalizing fragments of natural lan- 


guage. Situation semantics, a recent complete theory of linguistic meaning 
Honors General Chemistry (4—4) 


Equivalent to Chem 11—12, but with se 
Additional topics covered may in lude 
or industrial chemistry Laboratory fee 
for only one of the following sets of co 
34, Chem 12, Chem 18.) 

13-44 Honors Introductory Economics (3—3) 
Honr 43: Introductor 
how price syste 


Staff 
artificial) versus 
anguages and their recognition by 


33-34 


lected topics studied in greater depth 
environmental chemistry, biochemistry, 
, $40 per semester. (Credit will be allowed 
urses: Honr 33, Chem 11, Chem 17; Honr 


Staff 
y microeconomics, including market supply and demand, 
ms function, and philosophical issues. Honr 44: Introductory 
macroeconomics, including determination of national output, 
and employment. Problems of forecasting and controlling econc 
(Credit will not be given for both Honr 43 and Econ 11 or Honr 4 
63-64 Honors English (3—3) 
Major documents of British literature, contextualized in their own culture and in 
relation to other discourses Questions of canon, authority, and historicity. Con- 
temporary theoretical issues. Authors include Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 


Wordsworth, Joyce. (Credit will not be given for both Honr 63 and Engl 51 or Honr 
64 and Engl 52.) 


Honors Western Society and Civilization (3—3) 
Central texts and major ideas of Western 
Greek, Roman, Judaic, and Christian traditio 
drama, history, scripture, philosophy, spiritual autobiography. Honr 72 exam- 
ines key works from the Middle Ages, Renaissance, and Enlightenment. (Credit 
will not be given for both Honr 71 and Hmn 1 or Honr 72 and Hmn 2 ) 


e 


income, prices, 
omics variables. 
4 and Econ 12.) 

Staff 


71-72 Staff 
civilization. Honr 71 examines the 
ns through readings in classical epic, 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 


AUfessors J.E. Snodgrass, D.C. Paup (Chair) 
Junct Associate Professor D. Frechtling 
Ssistant Professors H. Nashman, P.A. Sullivan 
'sttuctors E C. Rach, S.E. Spivack 
Junct Instructors B.J. Westerman, R.L. Jarvis, R.L. Harrison, K. Vecchione, C.W Warner, 
‘J. Warner, J. Lee 
See the School of Education and Human Develo 
a grees of Bachelor of Science in Human Kinet 
n in exercise and sport science), 
e Univ 
Departm 
‘ibility t 


pment for programs of study leading to 
ics and Leisure Studies (with specializa- 


ersity is not responsible for injuries received in any of the activities of the 


ent of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, and the student assumes full respon- 
herefor. 


à ' 
XERCISE AND SPORT ACTIVITIES 


ith the exception of students pursuing undergraduate degrees in the School of Educa- 
eco. ànd Human Development, credit for exercise and sport activities courses is not 
Md aad for the baccalaureate. Some exercise and sport activities courses may be re- 
y for credit by those students who are eligible to receive credit for such courses 


10 Beginning Badminton (1) 


Breen 
20 Beginning/Intermediate Golf (1) Staff 
21 Foil Fencing (1) Staff 
22 Basketball (1) Staff 
24 Volleyball (1) Staff 
26 Karate (1) Staff 
27 Tennis (1) Staff 
29 Yoga (1) Staff 
30 Fitness (1) Staff 
32 Beginning Swimming (1) Staff 


33 Swimming (1) Staff 


34 
37 
38 
42 
43 
45 


50 


54 


55 


56 


59 
60 
61 
62 
65 


68 


HUMAN 
101 


103 


107 


109 


110 


129 


130 


2 Sports Education Technique and Analysis: 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Intermediate Swimming (1) Staff 
Soccer (1) Stall 
Racquetball (1) Stall 
Aerobics (1) Stall 

Stall 


Tai Chi (1) 
Experimental Activities (1) Stall 
Topic and amount of laboratory fee (if charged) announced in Schedule d 
Classes. May be repeated for credit. 

CPR and First Aid (2) Stall 
Training for certification in cardiopulmonary resuscitation and first aid. Labor® 
tory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 

Intermediate/Advanced Tennis (1 or 2) Staff 


Development of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on competitive play as? 

lifetime sport 

Water Safety Instructor Certification (2) Stall 

Scuba Diving (2) Staf 

Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 

Team Sports (2) Stall 
Stall 


Racket Sports (2) 
Staf 


Lifeguard/Lifeguard Instructor (2) 

Conditioning/Weight Training (2) Staf 
Skiing (2) Stal 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. (Spring) 
Sport Clinics and Workshops (1 to 3) Stal 


Special intensive study and skill development. There may be a laboratory fé 
amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 


KINETICS 


Experimental Course (3) 

Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. : 
Professional Foundations of Snodgré? 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (3) 

Nature, scope, and scientific basis of human kinetics and leisure studies; orient 
tion to professional competencies. 

Personal Health and Wellness (3) Sulliv? 
A survey of the various components involved in personal health and wellnes 
such as personal fitness, sexuality, mental health, and environmental heal f 
Emphasis is on application of knowledge through the use of decision making 8" 
behavior modification skills. 


stel 


Fitness Programs: Testing and Prescription (3) paf 
Evaluation of aerobic capacity, muscular strength, flexibility, and ideal bod! 
weight; development of prescribed exercise programs. (Fall) 3 
Fitness Programs: Supervision and Leadership (3) Sulliv® 
Concepts and techniques of the supervision and management of fitne 
programs. (Spring) 

Sports Education Technique and Analysis: Racket Sports (3) Pav 
Basic concepts in skill development, analysis, and evaluation in the racket spo“ 
badminton, racketball, squash, and tennis. (Fall) 


Sulliv? 


Team Sports or Aquatics (3) : 

Techniques of teaching, coaching, and management of team sports or aquati@ 
(Spring) r 
Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) Su 
Conceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, including planni” 
and organization, methodology, selection and use of materials, and evaluat 
basic health knowledge. (Spring) " 
Introduction to Motor Learning (3) p^ 
Concepts of skill learning applied to teaching, coaching, and performing mot 
skills (Fall) j 
Introduction to Motor Development and Life-Span Fitness (3) Snodff, 
Study of the evolvement and refinement of fundamental movement 5” 
throughout the life span (Fall) 


noa AR eR NL 
Sear — 


134 Sports and Nutrition (3 


Staff 
The nutrition needs for recreational exercise and sports; skills in assessing 
nutrition needs; development of individual nutrition programs that are sport 
activity-specific; and identification and t orrection of nt 


iutrition problems affect 
ing sports performance (Fall) 
138 Organization and Management of Sport and Exercise Programs (3) Staff 


Introduction to concepts of management related to s ort 
E 


a 
and exercise program N 
139 Principles of Coac hing (3) 


FA I 
Sullivan Ian d 
Study of coach/athlete behavioral patterns and interactions, coa hing methods B (hs 
and interdisciplinary principles applicable to coac hing (Spring) | 
140 Exercise and Sport Psychology (3) Sullivan amu 
Study of psychological aspects of sport parti ipants, athletes, teams, and « ompe | 
tition in sport situations, inc luding personality, motivation, performance level, 1 
achievement, and behavioral change strategies; social factors, training events, Y | 
and measurement te hniques (Fall) Wm 
145 Working, Stress, and Human Values (3) Nashman | n 
Recognition prevention, and control of stress and the burnout syndrome. A Bul 
humanistic inquiry into values, attitudes, and stressors associated with various ‘di 
professions. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) YN 
146 Stress Management, Burnout, and Human Potential (3) Nashman |. 
The nature, prevention, and control of the stress and burnout syndrome. Stu Wa 
dents will design an overall stress management strategy that in« orporates | 
achievement of life goals and human potential in a stress-efficient manner "WM 
Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) NN 
150 Introduction to Human Anatomy (3) Staff EN 
Systematic study of the structure of the human body, with emphasis on joints, NI 
muscles, and neuromuscular me hanisms (Fall) 
151 Kinesiology (3) Paup 
Analysis of human movement with emphasis on the biomechanic s of exercise !] | 
and sport movement patterns. Prerequisite: an approved course in anat- hy 
omy (Spring) ii 
152 Physiology of Exercise (3) Paup 
The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise on these | 
functions Prerequisite: HmKn 150 or permission of instructor (Fall) i 
158 Safety: Prevention and Care of Sports Injuries (3) Westerman i 
Safety education, liability, prevention and care of sports injuries: related person- m 
nel, facilities, and equipment 
159 Athletic Training and Rehabilitation (3) Westerman i 
The course is designed to provide lectures and lab sessions dealing with upper 
and lower extremities for injury evaluation te hniques, the use of therapeutic 
R modalities, and rehabilitation techniques Prerequisite: HmKn 158 (Spring) 
161-62 Practicum (3-3) Paup, Nashman } 
For departmental majors and minors only. Practica] experience in related disci- i 
plines. May be repeated for credit (Academic year) 


171 Senior Seminar (3) Snodgrass | 
tics specializations; 

ation of professional « ompe- 

03 or permission of instructor 
nternational Experiences (1 to 6) 


For departmental majors only. Travel to 
topic. 

173 Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
For departmental majors only. Individually designed model for intensive study 
in an area of special interest. Prerequisite: demonstrated competency for inde- 


pendent work and permission of advisor and instructor May be repeated for 
credit. 


175 Field Experiences/Internship (3 to 9) 


Paup, Nashman 
For departmental majors only. Prerequisite: HmKn 161—62 or equivalent. Admis- 
sion by permission of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 
184 Workshop (1 to 3) 


Topic to be announced in Schedule of C] 
permission of advisor 


Study of current literature with implications for human kine 
use of library resources and retrieval systems; evalu 
tencies. Prerequisite: HmKn 1 (Spring) 
172 I Staff 
a foreign country for study of a specific 


Staff 
asses. May be repeated for credit with 


178 


TRAVEL 


101 


104 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


AND TOURISM 

Experimental Course (3) Staff 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes 

Introduction to Travel and Tourism (3) Spivack 


Survey of the travel and tourism industry with emphasis on marketing tourism 
and travel, research and development of tourist destinations, and the economic 


and social impact of tourism (Fall, spring, and summer) 

113-14 Practicum (3—3) Hawkins, Rach 
For departmental majors only. Practical experience in travel and tourism related 
disciplines. (Academic year and summer) 

143 Tourist Accommodations and the Hospitality Industry (3) Rach 
An overview of the basic principles involved in the management, operations, 
marketing, and financing of hotels, restaurants, and other tourist accommoda- 
tions, facilities, and services (Spring) 

144 Tourist Attractions and Activities (3) Spivack 
Basic principles of planning, developing, and managing natural and man-made 
attractions. National, state, and local park systems, as well as private sector 
resorts, theme parks, and other tourist attractions are examined. Various recre- 
ation activities popular among tourists are examined in view of their personal, 
economic, social, and environmental impacts (Spring) 

145 Travel and Tourism Advertising, Public Relations, Staff 
and Sales Techniques (3) 

Reviews and applies basic advertising, public relations, and sales techniques to 
the travel and tourism field. Includes study of effective techniques and selected 
case studies and current practices. (Spring) 

146 Tourist Characteristics and Behavior (3) Rach 
Socioeconomic, demographic, and psychological characteristics of various types 
of tourist populations. Emphasis on tourist behavior in planning, developing: 
and marketing tourism programs and services. Cultural differences as they influ- 
ence travel. (Fall) 

147 Travel and Tourism Transportation Systems (3) Staff 
Overview of the various transportation modes, Planning, financial, operational, 
marketing, and evaluation aspects of the different systems of transportation 
Limited emphasis on the development of travel distribution systems to support 
specific transportation modes. (Fall) 

172 International Experiences (1 to 12) Staff 
For departmental majors only. Travel to a foreign country for study of a specifi¢ 
topic. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

173 Independent Study (1 to 6) Staff 
For departmental majors only. Individually designed model for intensive study 
in an area of special interest. Prerequisite: demonstrated competency for inde 
pendent work and permission of advisor and instructor. May be repeated fof 
credit. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) Rach 
Same as HRD 178. (Spring and summer) 

184 Workshop (1 to 6) Staff 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit with 
permission of advisor. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

193 Domestic and International Tourism Destinations (3) Staff 
Physical and cultural geography of major tourist destinations. Guest—host relé 
tionships; information systems. (Spring) 

HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 3 


See Human Services. 


HUMAN SERVICES 


HUMAN SERVICES 


Professors L. Winkler, E W. Kelly, Jr., J.C 
Hoare (Chair) 

Adjunct Associate Professor B B. Cuje 

Nstructor T Martin 

“Cturer S.A Straw 


See the S hool of E 


ducation and Human Development for 
the degree of Bache 


programs of study leading to 
lor of Arts in Educ ation and Human De 


velopment 


COUNSELING 


133 Supervised Experience in Counseling (3 to 6) 
Fieldwork, internship, and instructional practice. 
instructor (Fall and spring) 
Foundations of Counseling (3) 
Introductory survey: de 
nization, 


Staff 
Admission by permission of 
162 Heddesheimer, Kellv, Winkler 
"finitions, scope, principles, historical background, orga- 
Services, emerging trends, and issues (Fall, spring, and summer) 
163 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) Winkler 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and others 
working with children and adolescents (Spring) 
Research and Independent Study (arr.) 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member 
200 Special Workshop in Counseling (arr.) 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of CI 


193-94 Hoare and Staff 
(Academic year) 


asses. May be repeated for credit. 
HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


133 Supervised Experience in Human Resource Dev 
Fieldwork, internship, and instructional practice 
instructor (Fall and spring) 

178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) Staff 
Same as T&T 178. Use of design committees, steering committees, selection of 
resource people, site selection, exhibits, and relation to supplier personnel. 
Special attention to designing the core of the conference and related conference 
activities. (Spring and summer) 

180 Facilitating Adult Learning (3) 

Emphasis on developing and/or im 

wide variety of instructional strate 

(Summer) 


elopment (3 to 6) Staff 
Admission by permission of 


Staff 
proving skills in formal instruction. using a 
gies in adult learning situations. 


193-94 Research and Independent Study (arr.) Staff 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. (Academic year) 
200 Special Workshop in Human Resource Development (arr.) Staff 
Topics to be announced in the Schedul 


e of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 


HUMAN SERVICES 


75 Introduction to Rehabilitation (3) 
Overview of rehabilitation profession, including philoso 
legislation, settings, and practice (Fall) 

133 Supervised Experience in Human Services (3 to 6) 
Fieldwork, internship, and instructional 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

176 Program Planning and Development Ferrante, Hoare 
for Service Agencies (3) 

Examination of program planning and deve 


Service agencies. Through case studies and on-site field experiences, students 


examine and analyze a variety of processes in which agency needs are assessed 
ànd programs planned. (Spring) 


Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3) 
Impact of disabilities and concepts of normalization. (Fall) 


Linkowski 
phy, history, ethics, 


Hoare 
practice. Admission by permission of 


lopment activities essential to human 


178 Linkowski 


Heddesheimer, D.W Dew (Research), C.H. 


180 OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


181 Medical Aspects of Disabilities (3) Linkowski 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation implications (Fall) 
182 Organization and Administration Hoare and Staff 


in the Human Services (3) 

Introduction to organizational theory and program administration in non-sc hool 
agencies, staff recruitment and development, fiscal operations, personnel and 
program supervision, facilities, and maintenance of effective community 


relations. (Spring) 
193-94 Research and Independent Study (arr.) Hoare and Staff 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member (Academic year) 
195 Seminar in Human Services: Current Issues (3) Hoare 


Analysis of selected issues in human services. Each student conducts an investi- 
gation of an identified problem in human services and « ompletes a skill assess- 
ment project. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 

200 Special Workshop. in Human Services (arr.) Hoare 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 


HUMANITIES 4 


Humanities Steering Committee 
J.A.A. Plotz (Coordinator), A. Altman, J. Anderson, G. Carter, J. Chaves, R.P. Churchill, E.A 
Fisher, J. Frey, R.E. Kennedy, C. Sponsler, M. Ticktin, D.D. Wallace 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers a set of interdisciplinary courses de 
signed to provide a coherent introduction to classic works in the humanities. The courses 
deal with historical figures, creative works of art and literature, systems of philosophy, and 
religious traditions that are the common property of educated people. The full interpreté 
tion of these fundamental sources of Western culture requires the collaboration of faculty 
from all disciplines of study encompassed in the humanities. 


1 Roots of the Western Tradition (3) Staff 

Basic ideas of Western thought from early Greek, Roman, Judaic, and Christia? 

traditions. Representative readings in drama, epic, historical writings, oratory: 

creation stories, scriptural traditions, philosophy, and spiritual autobiography: 

Some sections are taken in conjunction with Engl 13 (Fall and spring) 

Ideas in Western Culture: Aquinas to Locke (3) Sta 

An examination in historical context of central texts from the Middle Ages, the 

Renaissance, and the Enlightenment: Aquinas, Dante, Machiavelli, Erasmus 

Luther, Montaigne, Bacon, Shakespeare, Rabelais, Descartes, Milton, and Locke 

(Fall and spring) 

4 Romanticism and Revolution: The 19th Century (3) Frey 

Major themes of 19th-century culture from 1789 to 1900 in representative work 

of European and American art, literature, music, drama, philosophy, and theol 

ogy. The 19th-century resources of Washington—museums, monuments, collec 
tions, concerts, plays—form part of the curriculum 

The 20th-Century Consciousness (3) Greet 

Major themes and paradigms of 20th-century civilization as expressed in key 

literary and philosophic texts, visual arts, music, and cultural artifacts. Kel 

issues include the meaning of history in the age of two world wars; the Holocaust 
and the crisis of reason; the authority of science; the decline of Western heg? 
mony; modernism and postmodernism. (Spring) 

6 Asian Humanities (3) Chaves, Hiltebeitel, Kim-Renaud, Srinivas” 
The traditional art and literature of the cultures of South Asia (India, Pakistan, 5? 
Lanka, Tibet) and East Asia (China, Korea, Japan). Attention to religious 4% 
philosophical systems as well as to continuities and changes in modern Asi? 
culture. 


N 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS E- 


Professors Y. Alexander (Research), W.H. Becker, E. Berkowitz, B.L. Boulier, J. Chaves, n 
Cordes, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. East, J.A. Frey, R.S. Goldfarb, O. Havrylyshyn, P.P, Hill, HS 
Hinton, M.A. Holman, Y. Kim, P.F Klarén, J.E. Kwoka, Jr., W.H. Lewis, C.A. Linden, |" 
Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, C. McClintock, J. Millar, J.A Morgan, Jr., C.A. Moser, H.R. Naw: B 
Nimer, J. Pelzman, J.M. Post, P. Reddaway, B. Reich, L.P. Ribuffo, W. Roberts, HM 


AFFAIR 


Sachar, B.M Sapin, C.W, Shih, G. Sigur, H Solomon, R.H 
Stewart Jr 


» R. Thornton, A.M. Yezer 
Adjunct 


t Professors T.F Carroll, J. Hardt, R.D.F 
Associate Professors C.]. Al 


Spector, G. Stambuk, C.T 


Palmer, E.L. Warner 

len, M.A. Atkin, M.D Bradley, C.J Deering, C.F. Elliott, H.B 
Feigenbaum J. Henig, C.J. Herber, W.R Johnson, C.C. Joyner, Y.K Kim-Renaud, J.H 
Lebovic, D.L Lee, G. Ludlow, Y. Olkhov sky, R.W. Rycroft, S.C Smith, M. Sodaro, H.S 
Watson, S. Wolchik R.Y. Yin 


Assistant Professors H.L. Agnew, N.J Brown, M.D. Moore, J.P. Rogers, N.S Vonortas 
G.C.Y Wang 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multi 
the degree 


of Bachelor of Arts in the field of 
Students w 


ith a broad bac kgrounc 
9pportunities 


disciplinary program leading to 
international affairs. The program provides f 
1 in the general areas of international 


affairs as well as 
to specialize in one of the traditional d 


h 
isciplines or in a regional area 
Bachelor of Arts with a ma 


be fulfilled 


jor in international affairs—The following requirements must 


1. The general requirements stated under the Elliott School of International Affairs 

2. Prerequisite courses see the Elliott School of International Affairs, Curriculum 
Requirements 

3. Required courses for the major—Econ 181—82 


Year leve]: ne course selected from Geog 132, 133, 134, 135 145, 146, 147, 154; Hist 182 
and one course selected from Hist 136, 150, 157; PSc 140 and either PSc 142 or 144. Also 
Tequired are two non-Western cultural courses, suc h as IAff 90 or 91. This requirement can 
also be met with 100-level courses 


listed below under Regional Study for Africa East Asia, 
atin America, or the 


; a foreign language through the third 
[í 


Middle East. Some courses offered under IAff are also ace eptable 

Students must take a research methods ¢ ourse to be chosen from among Anth 199, PSc 101 
or 104, Soc 104, Stat 51 or 53 or 111 
. 4. Fifteen credit hours of additional course work must be selected from one of the 
following group options (courses taken in fulfillment of required courses for the major may 
Not be applied to the selected group option 

International politics—courses conc erned with theory and practice in international 
un forces shaping the world s ene, and U.S. foreign policy, selected from Geog 127, 
33, 146 


» 147; Hist 137, 139—40, 149; PSc 105, 106, 107 
l, 178, 182. 183, 184, 186, or 192 
International economics 
8nd practice in internat 
02, 104. 121, 122 
International 
Ormation progr. 
relations se 


108, 130, 131, 142, 144, 146, 149, 


courses concerned with the world 


economy and U.S. policy 
ional trade and finance, selec ted from IBu 


s 160, 166, 173; Econ 101, 


communications 


courses concerned with the studv of international in- 
ams, public o 


pinion, psychological warfare, cultural relations, and public 
lected from Anth 150, 153, 157, 161, 162, 168: Comm 184; Geog 125; Jour 145, 
46; Jour/PSc 128; PSc 120, 129, 146; Psyc 115, 151, 156. 

*8lonal study—a conc entration in one of the foll 


owing areas 
p/'lC0— courses selected from Anth 178; € 


»eog 154; Hist 116; IAff 93; PSc 180, 181, 182 } 
"IIODe— courses selected from Art 31, 32, 109, 110, 129, 169: Econ 147; Engl 51—52, 194; 

Ger 51-52, 103. 104, 114, 126; Hist 128-29, 131—32, 141-42, 147, 149, 151-52, 158; 

Hmn 1-2, 4, 6; 


Mus 101, 102, 103, 104; Phil 50, 71, 112; PSc 105—106, 130, 131, 161 
courses selected from Anth 173, 175; Chin 163-64, 179-80, 181, 182 
;eog 266; Hist 187, 188, 189, 195; Ja 
n America— courses selected from Anth 170 
162, 163-64, 165; IAff 90; PSc 183, 184 
. dle East-— courses selected from Anth 1 
Soy S^ 193, 194; PSc 176, 177, 178, 179. 
"Viet Union and Eastern Europe 

137, 145, 146, 188; IAff 92 

With 
Indergr 
oL be following courses carry the International Affairs (IAff) 
Urses listed above will be found under the appropriate 


“ast Asia. ; Econ 
pn 111-12; PSc 170, 173, 175; Rel 2, 160 
» 172, 185; Econ 185: Geog 161; Hist 161, 


77; Art 116; Clas 100, 101, 102; Geog 154; Hist 
180; Rel 23, 161, 164, 165 

courses selected from Econ 133. 134; Geog 265; Hist 
; PSc 108, 131 or 165, 168; Slav 71, 161—62, 165, 166 
permission, a limited number of g 


raduate courses may be taken for credit toward an 
aduate degree. See the Graduate 


Programs Bulletin for course listings 


designation. All other 

department designation 

90 Latin America: Problems and Promise (3) 
An interdisciplinary course in Latin 
undergraduates to the diverse, rich, 
Culture, and societv of Latin America 


Klarén and Associated Faculty 
American studies designed to introduce 
and complex history, politics, economy, 


» 134, 151; Geog 125, 127. 133, 134, 135; Stat 111, 112 N 


A Ó— RÀ Ó—À La 


182 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary course offering a comprehensive and integrated introduc- 
tion to the civilization and present problems of East Asia 

92 An Introduction to the USSR and Eastern Europe (3) Reddaway, Wolchik 
The history, politics, society, economics, and cultures of the USSR and Eastern 
Europe 

93 Africa: Problems and Prospects (3) Hart 
Aspects of the environment, culture, and politics as they affect the present and 
anticipated future of Africa 

152 Information, Culture, and Foreign Policy (3) Roberts 
Diplomacy in the information age; the role of communications in government-to- 
government relations as well as the expanding scope of government-to-peoplé 
interactions, including the roles of spokesmen, the Voice of America, and the 
Fulbright program 

156 InterFuture: Independent Study Abroad (15) Staff 
Comparative research in the United States and one or two other countries in 
cluded in the InterFuture program. InterFuture scholars are selected on the basis 
of academic record and aptitude for independent research in a foreign environ 
ment. Enrollment limited to juniors in the Elliott School 

190 Special Topics in International Affairs (3) Staff 
Courses designed to focus on international affairs issues of a more current of 
topical nature. Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. 

195 Internship: International Affairs (1 to 6) Staff 
Faculty-supervised internships in the Department of State, Organization of 
American States, and other agencies concerned with international affairs. Ad: 
mission by permission of instructor. 

198 Independent Study and Research (1 to 3) Staff 
Upper-division students only. Written permission of instructor required. 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS E 


Professors P.D. Grub, G.P. Lauter, R. Eldridge (Chair), G. Ghadar, Y.S. Park, H.G. Askañ 
Associate Professor F. Robles 
Assistant Professor K. Visudtibhan 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to the 


degree of 
formerly 


160 


166 


168 


Bachelor of Business Administration. Please note that the following courses welt 
offered by the Business Administration Department. 


Introduction to International Business (3) Robles, Grub, Visudtibha? 
Social, cultural, political, legal, and technological environment of multinatio 
business, emphasizing host-government/multinational corporation interface 
Terminology, trade uses and practices, conditions essential for successful bus! 
ness operations; physical movement of goods in international busines* 
(Fall and spring) 

International Marketing Management (3) Lauter, Roble 
Scope of international markets; factors in assessing world marketing oppo" 
tunities; international marketing product, pricing, distribution, and promoti? 
program development in dynamic world markets and global environment. 
requisite: MLOM 140. (Fall and spring) 

Foreign Market Analysis (3) Grub 
Patterns of world trade by country, commodities, and products; selected region#! 
analyses, in-depth market studies. Prerequisite: IBus 160, 166. (Fall and 
spring) f 
International Business Finance (3) Eldridge, Aska" 
Analysis of the international economic environment and its influence on corp? 
rate financial management of international operations. Prerequisite: Fina 1% 


(Fall and spring) 
Ghadar, pur 


3 International Banking (3) 


Theory and practice of international banking; analysis of international comm 
cial and investment banking from a management perspective; subjects includ? 
current international monetary and financial environment, money in capi 
markets, and topical problems of international banking from a manageme 
perspective. Prerequisite: IBus 171. (Fall and spring) 


75 International Monetary and Financial Issues (3 


International macro and micro issues of money, banking, 


from a management perspective Topics ir 
tems, Eurocurrency markets LDC debt crises 
Bank, and development banking issues 
instructor, (Fall and spring) 

190 Special Topics (3) 


Prerequisite: IBus 171 or pe 


Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods 
199 Individual Research (arr.) 
Assigned topics Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated once 
for credit (Fall and spring) 
ITALIAN 
See 


Romance Languages and Literatures. 
JAPANESE 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


JOURNALISM 


Professor P. Robbins (Chair) 
Ofessoria] Lecturers F.L. D 


‘80ciate Professors C.W. Puffenbarger, J.L. Folkerts 
^iSSOCiqte Pr 


ofessorial Lecturers J.P McGill, T.O. Cron, J.R. Fogarty, D.L. Smith, R.S 
x ecker, J.A. Echave, N Kingsley 
ssistant Professorial Lecturers E.B. Feldman, M.C 


ennis, L.B. Laurent 


Sheward, C. Stoltz 
Bache] 


fulfilled: 
^ The gene 


é 


Or of Arts with a major in journalism— The follow 


ral requirements stated under Columbian C 
lerequisite courses Engl 51-52 
quired courses in the 
Dg (a) Jour 111, 


ollege of Arts and Sciences 
or 71—72; Jour 71-72; PSc 1 and 2; Stat 51 or 53 
major—24 hours of second-group courses in journalism, 
196, 198; (b) 9 credit hours chosen from Jour 121, 125, 133, 135, 137, 
Pw 139, 151, 155; and (c) 6 credit hours chosen from Jour 115, 116, 1 17, 128, 129, 140, 141, 

' 145, 146, 150, 170, 190 (only 3 credits will apply), 199. 


secant uired às à secondary area of concentration—a minimum of 18 credit hours of 
ond-group courses, chosen in consultation with the major advisor, in one other depart- 
Ment or field of study 
*commended e 


riculum 


includi 


Cur lectives (some of these courses may be taken to meet the general 


AmCv 71-72; Art 23; Econ 121, 142, 157, 


21; PSc 110 through 122; Psyc 115; Comm 132, 133. 


requirements of Columbian College) 
134° 162, 181-82; Hist 71-72; Phil 45, 1 
» 145; Stat 105, 129. 
Enrollment into the major is restricted; contact the department office for details 
ing Por in Journalism—The student must complete 21 credit hours in journalism, includ- 
Selected a or 72; Jour 111; one course selec ted from Jour 115, 116, 117, or 170; three courses 
as ed from Jour 121, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 151. or 155; and any one other 
Unalism course 


ast 50 percent of all work done at 
bu» tion, must earn a grade-point average of at least 3.5 for all 100-level journalism 
Ses t 


: st submit to the department 
Shed he senior year. 
Departmental 


b Jour D prerequisite: Jour 111 and permission of the d 


epartment are prerequisite 
2, 125, 133, 


135, 137, 138, 139, 151, 155, 190, and 196. 

71. E 

1-72 Introduction to Mass 
Jour 71: Historical stu 
developments. Media 


Communication (3-3) 
dy of U.S. news media; political, 
relations with government and th 


Folkerts 
social, and economic 
e evolving concept of 


Eldridge, Askari 
and finance examined 
iclude international monetary sys- 
role of the IMF and World 
rmission of 


Staff 


ing requirements must be 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


freedom of the press. Hist 71—72 recommended. Jour 72: The U.S. press, radio, 
television, and other mass media. Monopoly, libel, government regulation, 
ethics, and news media responsibility (Academic year) 

111 Reporting (3) Robbins, Puffenbarger 
Gathering information, evaluating it, and writing news and feature stories with 
emphasis on print media. Historical, ethical, and legal perspectives of journalis- 
tic reporting. Assignments on campus and within the metropolitan area, with 
concentration on government and politics. Freshmen must obtain departmental 
permission before enrolling. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall and spring) 

115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) Puffenbarget 
Modern newspaper design and the editing and page layout process. Practical 
work in selecting and editing stories for publication; writing headlines and photo 
captions; selecting, sizing, and cropping photos and other graphic materials; and 
laying out pages. Procedures and ethics for editors and designers Prerequisite: 


Jour 111 or permission of the department. (Fall and spring) 

116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) Smith 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, house organs, and 
similar publications for associations, institutions, and industry. (Fall) 

117 Magazine Editing (3) Stoltz 


The editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting the editorial goals 
and planning content and production to meet them. Editing c opy for general and 
specialized magazines. (Spring) 

121 Feature Writing (3) Folkerts 
Free-lancing nonfiction articles; obtaining materials through independent inves 
tigation. Permission of the instructor required. (Spring) 


125 Science Writing (3) Kingsley 
Writing science news for the mass media. (Spring) 
128 Government Process and the Media (3) Manheim 


Examination of the roles played by the news media that affect the politic? 
process, including the impact the media have on the Presidency, the Congress 
and the bureaucracy, and the adequacy of news organizations to provide informé 
tion and analysis needed by citizens to exercise effective self-government. Same 
as PSc 128. (Fall and spring) 


129 TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) Largo? 
Same as Comm/PSc 129. 

133 Advanced Reporting: Public Affairs (3) Puffenbargé 
Coverage and writing of local and state governmental news (Fall and spring 

135 Advanced Reporting: Consumer and Service Journalism (3) ron 
Specialized training in writing service stories and consumer news. (Fall) 

137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Fogart 
Coverage and writing of federal government news. (Fall) 

138 Investigative Reporting (3) Puffenbarg! 
In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, and social affail® 
Prerequisite: Jour 133 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) Feldme 
Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast media. (Fall am 
spring) 

Echav® 


140 Photojournalism (3) 
Elements of effective news and feature photographs, including study and evalut 
tion of slides taken by students. Picture selection, cropping, captions. Studé 
costs include film and development of slides. (Fall and spring) 

141 Intermediate Photojournalism (3) suf 
Students take, develop, and print their own black-and-white photographs for 
more intensive study of news and feature pictures. Some editing, layout, 
photo essays. Students purchase their own film and print paper. Laboratory ™ 
$75. Prerequisite: Art 23, Jour 140. (Spring) vi 

142 Advanced Photojournalism (3) S A 
Picture stories and photo essays in black and white or color; emphasis on layou” 
captions, text. Students must purchase own film and print paper. Laboratory "^ 
$75. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) " 

145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) McGill, SheW* 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government agent ig 
commercial establishments, educational and other public institutions. Case bi 
tories of successful programs (Fall and spring) 


| 


146 Government Information (3) 
Growth of iniormation activities in gove 
specialist. Writing 
(Spring) 

150 News Coverage in Washington (3) Puffenbarger 
The Washington news beats, channels and sources of news in the nation’s 


capital, uses and abuses of the media. Field trips to local news enters and press 
briefings 


151 Editorial Writing (3) 


Techniques of editorial writing, cond 
torials and columns of 


Staff 
nt and the role of the information 
it information operations 


rnme 
and editing for governmer 


Robbins 
ucting the editorial page, func tion of edi- 


news commentary in a free press. Permission of the 
instructor required (Spring) 


155 Critical Writing and Reviewing (3) 
Reviewing anc 
(Spring) 

170 News Publication Management (3) 

The business side of publishing. Study of the roles of 
promotion, accounting and administration, 
newspapers and other publications. 

190 Internship in Journalism (3) 
Study of a journalistic medium in 

Office. Admission restricted to juni 
departmental committee. May be 
195 Documentary Photography (3) Staff 
Same as Art 195 Laboratory fee, $75 
196 Senior Project (3) 


Open only to journalism majors Major journalistic effort undertake 

lion with a member of the journalism staff. A writte 

project must be presented to the st 

Student's advisor in the semeste 
198 Law of the Press (3) 

Freedom of the I 


Laurent 

| commenting on the arts and entertainment for the mass media 

Staff 

advertising, circulation, 

and mechanical departments in 
(Spring) 

Staff 

a news 

approved by a 

(Fall and spring) 


action by working in a Washington are 
or and senior journalism majors 
repeated for up to 9 credits 


Staff 
n in consulta- 
n request describing the 
aff member for approval and filed with the 


r before registration (Fall and spring) 


Dennis, Becker 
controls, publication as contempt of 
Court, copyright, new s-gathering agencies, labor law and the newspaper busi- 


ness, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on public characters, right of 
privacy (Fall) 


ress, censorship, legislative 


199 Special Topics in Journalism (3) 


Selected topics: w riting, editing, graphics, photojournalism, or othe 
communication. May be repeated for credit 


Staff 
r aspects of 


JUDAIC STUDIES 


Committe, 
ol Ticktin (Chair) 
Sachar, H.E. Yeide, 


Columbian Colle 


e on Judaic Studies 


R. Eisen, M. King, R. Krulfel 


d, Y. Moses, J.A. Plotz. B Reich, H.M 
Jr 


lc ge of Arts and Sciences offers an interdis iplinary program in Judaic 
wi "e leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts This program is intended for students who 
Sh to investigate the 


an Politica] 
acade 


Bache 
fulfilled 


1. The g 


mic disci 
Udaism 
3 major 


quired 
(a) Cl 


"t 111, 112; II. Clas 100, 101, 102; III—Hist 107. 
4, 139 


' 14. "80g 154; PSc 126, 177, 178, 277, 278, 290; VI—Rel 103, 104, 


history, language, lite 


rature, religious and philosophical thought, 
and social experience of the 


Jewish people from the perspective of several 
plines. (Students who wish to concentrate on the religious aspects of 
and its relationship to the other religious traditions of the world may prefer to elect 
In religion with an emphasis on Judaism [see Religion].) 

lor of Arts with a major in Judaic studies— The following requirements must be 
eneral requirements stated under Columbian College 
?requisite courses—Clas 21-22, 23—24; Rel 9, 23. 

courses for the major (30 credit hours): 
48 103 or 104; Hist 158; PSc 179; Rel 113-14 or 115-16, 213 or 238. 


) Two related courses selected from each of two of the following groups: I—Anth 3, 


108, 110, 113, 114, 121, 122, 123, 
» 172, 193, 194, 250, 290 292, 294; IV—Phil 111, 112, 113, 127, 131, 


105, 107, 111, 122, 
184, 209, 291, 292. See the Graduate 


of Arts and Sciences 


, 140, 156, 171 


» 143, 144, 145, 146, 161, 162, 172, 174, 181, 
tin for 200-level courses 


186 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Students applying for the 90-hour degree program in Judaic studies must, in addition 
to meeting the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
present evidence of exceptional preparation in the field of Judaism, provide strong recom 
mendations from high school teachers and/or counselors, and complete a satisfactory 
interview with the Committee on Judaic Studies 


Minor in Judaic studies—Required: A minimum of 18 credit hours, chosen in consulté 
tion with an advisor designated by the Committee on Judaic Studies, from Clas 21—22, 23- 
24, 25—26, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104; Hist 156, 158; PSc 179; Rel 9, 23, 103, 107, 113, 114, 115; 
116, 174, 184, 209, 213, 238. 


The courses listed below pertain to Judaic studies. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin 
for courses at the 200 level 


Clas 21-22 Beginning Hebrew 
Clas 23-24 Intermediate Hebrew 
Clas 25-26 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation 
Clas 100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics 
Clas 101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives 
Clas 102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry 
Clas 103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction 
Clas 104 Modern Hebrew Fiction 
Clas 120-21 Advanced Hebrew Literature 
Clas 185—86 Directed Reading 
Hist 156 Jewish History from 70 A.D. to 1648 
Hist 158 Modern Jewish History 
Hist 292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World 
Hmn 1 Roots of the Western Tradition 
PSc 176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict 
PSc 179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy 
Rel 9 The Hebrew Scriptures 
Rel 23 Judaism: Identities and Ideas 
Rel 103 The Prophets 
Rel 107 Rabbinic Literature and Thought 
Rel 113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism 
Rel 114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period 
Rel 115 Judaism in the Medieval World 
Rel 116 Judaism After Emancipation 
Rel 137 The Land of Israel and the Growth of Western Religions 
Rel 174 American Judaism 
Rel 184 The Thought of Martin Buber 
Rel 209 Seminar: Biblical Studies 
Rel 213 Seminar: Judaism in Late Antiquity 
Rel 238 Seminar: Contemporary Judaism 
Rel 291-92 Readings and Research 


KOREAN P 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


LATIN - 
See Classics. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES. ah ct E 


Program Committee: P.F. Klarén (Director), C.J. Allen, Y. Captain-Hidalgo, C. McClinto# 
M. Moore, J. Quiroga, J. Treacy, R. Valero 


ato? 
The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading” 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American studies. ' 


1 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American studies—The following requireme® | 
must be fulfilled. 


IBERAI 


l. The general requirements state 


d under the Elliott Sc hool of Inte 
2. Prerequisite courses 


see the 


Elliott School of International Affairs, Curriculum 
Requirements 
3. Required courses for the major—Anth 172 or 185, 190, or 192; Econ 185; Geog 161; 
Hist 163 


64; IAff 90, 287; PSc 183, 184: Span 1-2-: 
Courses in Spanish-American literature 

4. Twelve credit hours of 
departments 
| cal Science, 
l 5, 


3, 4, 9, 10, 


additional course work must be 
Anthropology, Economic $, Geography 
and Romance Languages and Lite 
Students who plan to 
course in the 


ratures (courses in Hispanic lite 


rature) 
apply for graduation with Special Honors must take 


field of concentr 


ation and complete an independent study project with 

distin tion 

| The follow ing courses pertain to the Latin American studies curri ulum for undergradu- 
ate Students 


Anth 170 


Cultures of the Caribbean 
Anth 172 


Cultures of South Americ a 
Anth 185 Anm haeology of Meso-America 
Anth 186 Archaeology of South America 
Anth 190 Ethnohistory 

Anth 192 Development Anthropology 
Econ 185 FE onomic History and Problems of Latin America 
Geog 161 Man and Land in Latin America 
Hist 161 Revolution in 20th-Century Latin 
Hist 162 20th-Century Latin Americ a 


Hist 163-64 History of Latin America 
IAff 287 


America 


Latin America: Problems and Promise 
PSc 183 Governments and Politics of Latin America 
PSc 184 International Relations of Latin Am 


erica 


Span 55 rican Literature from the Conque 


History of Spanish-Ame 
Romanticism 

History of Spanish-American Lite 
Present 

Span 147 Spanish-American Polemics 

Span 148 New Narrative 


st Through 
Span 56 rature from Modernism to the 


LIBERAL ARTS 


Advisor J. Ziolkowski 


fulgilor of Arts: Program in the Liberal Arts—The following requirements must be 
ed: 


E The general requirements stated under ( 


;olumbian College of Arts 
6 credit hours selected from Eng 


and Sciences. 
190r10,110r13,101,111.a 


nd/or creative 


EN Quantitative 
Mbinations of cou 
More adv 


and/or Logical Reasoning—at least 6 cre 


irses specified under this Gene 
anced mathematics 


dit hours, chosen from the 
ral Curriculum requirement or from 


or statistics courses if prerequisites have been met 
hou ‘ Conceptual Foundations and Development of Natural Sciences—12-16 credit 
TS (two 6—8 hour sequences), chose 


NI de n from the combinations of courses specified under 

Beology) or Curriculum requirement. One sequence must be in Group A (biology or 
JJ and one in Group B (chemistry and physics). 

June soca and Behavioral Sciences—12 credit hours are required; 6 hours of paired 
se nce 


^ s (as indicated) must be chosen from each of the following two groups: 
i Econ 11—12 or PSc 1 and 2 or 3-4 


and 2 , ^ WO courses chosen from Anth 2 
4 8; Soc 1 and 2, 

unde, e Arts —6 credit hours, of which 3 hour 

der the General Curriculum requirement in C 

= s must be chosen from the following: a 

rough 198): C 26 ; 

ID xem g 8); Comm 126, 143, 144; Mus 


ea 6, 145—46, 151, 152, 153, 190, 
“quirement 0 


, 3, and 4; Anth 2 and 150: Geog 1 and 2; Psyc 1 
s must be chosen from courses specified 
reative and Performing Arts. Three addi- 
ny art history course (except Art 119, 162, 
3, 4, 7, 8, 101-2, 103—4, 109, 110, 121; or 


191. Engl 81 may count toward either this 
r the Writing requirement but not both. 


rnational Affairs 


55, 56, or other approved 


taken in one of the following 
and Regional Science, History, Politi- 


a research 


188 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


7. Literature—12 credit hours, of which 6 hours must be chosen from the combinations 
of courses specified under this General Curriculum requirement. Six additional hours 
must be chosen from literature courses offered by the Classics, East Asian Languages and 
Literatures, English, German, Romance Languages and Literatures, or Slavic Languages 
and Literatures Departments, or offered through the Honors program 

8. Western Society and Civilization—12 credit hours are required; 6 hours of paired 
course sequences (as indicated) must be chosen from each of the following two groups 

(a) Hist 39—40 or 71-72; if those courses have been waived, second-group courses in 
the History Department (except Hist 191—92 and 197) may be selected; 
b) AmCv 71—72; Art 31-32; Clas 71-72; Honr 71-72; Hmn 1-2; Hmn 4-5; Phil 
; Rel 1, 2. Art 31-32 may count toward either the Arts or the Western Society and 
Civ Reketion requirement, but not both 

9. Foreign Language—6 credit hours in a foreign language beyond the second-year 
sequence. 

10. A minimum of 36 credit hours must be taken in approved 100-level liberal arts 
courses (with a grade of C— or better) 


Because this program allows considerable flexibility, a student should consult thé 
advisor frequently to ensure that requirements are being addressed and that the planned 
program best meets the student's evolving interests and needs. The major in Liberal Arts 
may be combined with a second major. See Interdisciplinary Programs under Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences for a general description of this program 


LINGUISTICS 


Committee on Linguistics 
C.W. Linebaugh (Chair), I. Azar, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud, J. Kuipers, R.M. Robin, C. Sponslef 


I. Thompson 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program in linguis 
tics. The purpose of the program is to provide a systematic treatment of the central issuesi? 
linguistics through courses taught under the auspices of the program and through oth?! 
departments in Columbian College. 


Minor in linguistics—15 credit hours of courses in linguistics, including Ling 10! 
and one course from each of the following groups. Applied Linguistics—Anth 168, 169 
Chin 123-24; SpHr 118. Biological Foundations of Language—SpHr 102, 103, 120. Soci 
linguistics and Historical Linguistics—Anth 161, 162; Engl 115; Phil 194. Academ* 
advising about the minor in linguistics is available from any member of the Committee 


Linguistics 


101 Introduction to Language and Linguistics sul 
Development of a fundamental understanding of the nature of language and it 
components, including phonology, morphology, syntax, semantics, and pré 
matics. Discussion of major approaches, principles, and concerns in the fiel 
linguistics. (Spring) 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE E- 


Professors P.B. Vaill, J.B. Harvey, W.E. Halal, E.H. Forman, S.A. Umpleby, J.F. Lobuts, fy 
J.D. Frame, E.K. Winslow (Chair), J.H. Carson, N.M. Loeser, B. Burdetsky, P.W. k 

Associate Professors W.W. Hardgrave, J.P. Coyne, L.E. Graff, T.J. Nagy, W.G. Wells, Jr, W 
Wenker, J. Liebowitz, J.M. Cary, R.G. Donnelly, R. Soyer, P.B. Malone III, M.S. Katani 
C.N. Toftoy (Visiting) 

Instructor B. Forst (Visiting) 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to h 
degree of Bachelor of Business Administration. Departments in the School of Business an 
Public Management have been restructured, and many courses have new designations? 
numbers. 


í U 

58 Information Systems for Managers (3) Liebow! 
Technology, applications, and trends of business information systems. Hands n 
experience in developing and/or using management information syste 


database management sy stems, exe 


cutive information systems. d 
Systems, expert Systems 


ind structured progran 
àn organization (Fall 
107 Fundamentals of Beh 


Survey of be 


ming. Integration of inf 
Systems into Ssprin 
avioral Science (3) 
havioral science rese 
Emphasis on the 


imer) 
arch and practice a 


basic human processes that 


organizations (Fall 
110 Human Resources M 
(Formerly BAd 110) 


The labor force and labor markets Industrial personnel and m 
organization and policy in personnel activities Fall and spring) 
115 Leadership in Human Resources (3) 


contribute to the funct 
and spring) 


anagement (3) 


Burdetsky 
(Formerly BAd 115) 


A study of the philosophy 
sonnel management and inc 
from business 


principles, policies, and programs for effective per 
lustrial relations as portrayed by case 
and government Prerequisite: Mgt 110 (Fall) 

117 Collective Bargaining (3) Burdetsky 
(Formerly BAd 117) 


American unionism and collective 


Policy considerations. T} 
Ing agreements 


bargaining; economic 
1€ negotiation and administr 
Prerequisite: Mgt 110 
119 Computer Programming and Data Structures | 3) Coyne, Forman, Wirtz 
For students already familiar with basic computer con epts and programming, 
who will learn a programming language, such as C or COBOL, useful for business 
applications Emphasis on computer applications in accounting and manage 


ment information systems through hands-on programming. Prerequisite Mgt 58 
(Fall and spring) 


120 Structured Development with CASE (3) 


Analysis, design, and implementation of 
(MIS). Structured methodologies 


social, and public 


ation of collective bargain- 
(Spring) 


Carson, Wenker, Coyne 
management information systems 
and techniques for various stages of the MIS 
development process. Computer-aided software engineering tools. Prerequisite 
Mgt 119 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

121 Expert Database Systems (3) 
Theory, architecture, 
Corporate and org 


Coyne, Carson, Wirtz 
management systems in 
Fundamental conc epts of 
atabase systems Hands-on expe- 
ages. Prerequisite: Mgt 119 or permission 


and implementation of database 

anization information Systems 

database management and proc essing. Expert d 
rience with database management pack 
of instructor (Spring) 

2 Applied Artificial Intelligence (3) 
Students use artificial inte 
and manipul 


12 


Nagy, Liebowitz 
to learn knowledge representation 
lop business systems Pre 


lligence software 
ation of knowledge and to deve 


requisite 

Mgt 120 or 121 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

190 Special Topics in Management Science (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new 


course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 
peated once for credit. 


Introduction to the Computer-Base 


Introduction to the role and function of computer technology in today's so 
Topics include applications in office automation, business and finance 
acturing, and education. Issue areas include changin 
Computers and the individual, security and crime, an 
lion. Open only to students who reside in Building JJ 

192 Our New Era: Technology and Society (3) 

This is the second in the sequence 

Society. Students research and 

uture trends, Student groups 
applications are 


191 


d Society (3) Wirtz 


clety 

manu- 

g employment patterns, 

d international competi- 
(Fall) 

Wirtz 
for the residential program Technology and 
report on selected technology -related issues and 
pursue semester projects in selected computer 


as. Open only to students who reside in Building JJ. (Spring) 
199 Individual Research (3) Staff 
Assigned topics. Admission by 


prior permission of advisor. May be repeated 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 


or credit, 


once 


decision support 


formation 


Lobuts, Winslow 
s related to man igement 


loning ol 


Burdetsky Katzman, Malone 


anpower programs 


studies drawn 


190 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


MARKETING, LOGISTICS, AND OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT 


Professors S.F. Divita, R.F. Dyer, S.N. Sherman, J.H. Perry f 
Associate Professors R.L. Holland, M.L. Liebrenz-Himes (Chair), L.M. Maddox, P.K. Bagchi 
Assistant Professors S.S. Hassan, P.A. Rau, C.B. Jacobina (Visiting) 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Business Administration. Please note that the following courses were 
formerly offered by the Business Administration Department 


140 Basic Marketing Management (3) Maddox, Liebrenz-Himes, Rat 
Role of marketing in the socioeconomic system, consumer behavior analysis 
impact of consumerism. Major decision areas of product planning, pricing, an 
distribution; tools of marketing research and demand analysis. Prerequisite 
Econ 11-12, Stat 51. (Fall and spring) 


2 Consumer Behavior (3) Dyer, Hassa 
Social, cultural, and psychological factors influencing the behavior of com 
sumers. Models of buyer behavior, consumption patterns, market segmentation 
attitude formation and change, brand loyalty, adoption of innovations, and stor 
choice decisions. Marketing management and public policy implications of con 
sumer research. Prerequisite: MLOM 140 (Fall and spring) 

143 Marketing Research (3) Dyer and Stall 
Basic methods and techniques of market research. Designing a marketing I* 
search project: research questions, secondary and syndicated data, primary dali 
collection approaches, data analysis and report presentation. Focus group intet 
views, questionnaire construction, statistical software packages Prerequisilté 
MLOM 140, Stat 51, Mgt 58. (Fall and spring) 

148 Advertising (3) Maddox and Stil 
Planning an advertising campaign. Consumer and market information, messa 
appeals, media selection and scheduling, measuring effectiveness. Current crit 
cism and regulation of the advertising function. Other major marketing comm" 
nication tools, including personal selling and sales promotion. Prerequisil® 
MLOM 140, 142. (Fall and spring) 

149 Advanced Advertising Campaigns (3) Madd? 
An application of the principles of marketing and advertising to the developmel! 
of an advertising campaign. Students perform such tasks as situation analysis 
market segmentation, marketing research, media selection, and copywriting” 
the preparation of the advertising campaign. Prerequisite: MLOM 143, 148," 
permission of instructor. (Spring) ; 

50 Salesmanship and Sales Management (3) pivit 

Development of personal selling and presentation skills; examination of types? 

selling situations. Organization of sales department, sales planning and forec®™ 

ing, quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and control of dist? 
bution costs. Prerequisite: MLOM 140. (Fall and spring) 

152 Retailing Management (3) ssl 
A study of retailing management and strategy covering the current environ™ 
of retailing, retail market and financial analysis, store location and des 
inventory management, and non-store and service retailing. Industry executi" 
and student presentations and case analyses. Prerequisite: MLOM 140. (Fi 

159 Marketing: Strategic Planning (3) El-Ansary, Dyer, Liebrenz-Hit® 
A capstone seminar for marketing majors. Analytical integration of mate 
covered in previous marketing courses. Marketing strategy literature, final 
dimensions of marketing decisions, and comprehensive cases. Prerequisl 
MLOM 142, 143, 150, and one additional marketing major field course. 
(Fall and spring) 

180 Materials and Purchasing Management (3) Perry, Sherman, Bag? 

Product and nonproduct purchases and materials cycle management. Requit 

ments planning and make-or-buy decisions. Source identification, qualificati 

and selection. Pricing, inventory, control systems, buying practices, purchi 
records. Policy and procedure development, ethical questions. Case analy 


»- 
N 


— 
(s) 

eS 
e 


(Fall) P" 
181 Management of Public Acquisitions (3) Sher”; 


Requirements planning, regulatory and policy environment, programming 
budgeting factors, solicitation and award methods pertinent to public proc 


MATHEMATICS 191 


ment, strategies, international purchasing, public gr 
siderations (Fall) 


182 Physical Distribution Management (3) 
Physical distribution and warehousing systems of the 1 nited St 
role, modes of transport, international perspectives, private 
policy issues. Traffic management, carrier m: 
ergy, environmental and safety conce 
183 Logistics Management (3) 
Physical distribution and customer service management 
financial and information implications. Inte 
mulation for the logistics system. ( 
184 Contract Management (3) 


The unique relationships created when independent organizations are joined by 
contract over long periods. Terms and conditions, specifications, information 
flow, progress monitoring. Direction and control problems, property issues, 
financial relationships, changes, sc hedule adherence, negotiation, te 
and audit problems (Spring) 
188 Managing Production/Operations (3) Bagchi, Holland, Perry 


Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production Manufacturing facil 


ities, plant, and equipment Illustrations selected from various process and 


fabrication industries Prerequisite: Math 51, 52: Stat 51 or equivalent; Mgt 110; 


ants, audit, and ethical con 


Bagchi 
ates. Economic 
and public finance, 
inagement. Regulatory change, en- 
rns (Spring 

Perry, Bagchi 
Storage, inventory, 
rnational distribution Strategy for 
ase analyses (Fall) 


Sherman 


rmination, 


SMPP 191. Restricted to seniors in the B.B.A. program (Fall and spring) 
190 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering: new course 


topics and teaching methods. 
199 Individual Research (arr.) 


Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of 
for credit (Fall and spring) 


MATHEMATICS 


advisor. May be repeated once 


Professors T.P.G. Liverman, H. Kenyon, I. Katz (Chair), H.D Junghenn, I.I. Glick 
Rt Professors J. Eftis, L. Ingber (Research) 
Ofessoria] Lecturers Y. Akiyama, E. Vegh 


Asociate Professors M.P. Lee, E.A. Stone, M.M. € 
ssi ant Professors F.E. Baginski, D.H Ullman, 
Sistant Professorial Lecturer A.I. Penn 


nstructor N. Taghavi 


Bache 
Tequire 


;upta, E.A. Robinson, R Simion 
V. Harizanov, K.G. Hockett, J. Bonin 


lor of Arts or Bachelor of Scie 
ments must be fulfilled: 


© general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
*requisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33, 124. 

100. quired courses in the major -a minimum of 24 additional c 

eve] Courses in mathematics, including Math 106, 121, 


Tec, 4 " 
] ommended that students take French, Ge 
urses in sı i 


nce with a major in mathematics—The following 


atus should contact a department advisor for a 
ram. Such status may be requ 
foia chelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
1 ng requirements must be fulfilled: 
1e genera] requirements stated under Columbia 
erequisite Courses—Math 31, 32, 33, 124. 
100.4, ] tired Courses in the major -a minimum of 24 additional 
Tcomma curses in mathematics, including Math 111, 112, 139, 140, and 181. It is 
mended that students take French, German, or Russian 
"quired courses in a related area—12 additional credit hours to be selected in 
hum with the department advisor from a mathematically related area such as 
credit wed Statistics, engineering, physics, biology, or computer science. At least 6 of these 
5. Un E must be chosen from courses numbered 101 or higher. 
Specific “reraduates who want honors status should contact a department advisor for a 
Program. Such status may be requested as early as completion of Math 32. 


with a major in applied mathematics— The 
n College of Arts and Sciences 


credit hours of approved 


Consult 


ASS orn te it iris 


192 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Minor in mathematics—Requirements: a minimum of 18 credit hours in mathematics 
courses, of which at least 9 hours must be at the 100 level or higher, chosen in consultation 


with a departmental advisor 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


listings 


Note: New students should take the mathematics placement examination befor? 
registering 

3 College Algebra (3) Gupta and Staff 

Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with several addi 

tional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and high school 

geometry. (Fall and spring) 

6 Plane Trigonometry (3) Gupta and Stall 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high sch 

geometry, or Math 3 (Fall and spring) 

9 General Mathematics I (3) Katz and Stall 

Prime numbers, the fundamental theorem of arithmetic, rational and irration® 


numbers, types of numbers, geometric constructions, infinite sets. (Fall an 
spring) 

10 General Mathematics II (3) Katz and Stal 
The highway inspector and salesman problems, chance, the fifteen puzzle an 
ramifications, map coloring, tiling. (Fall and spring) 

12 General Mathematics with Computers I (3) Livermé? 


Sets; logic; vectors and matrices. Functions and graphing instruction is accom 
panied by microcomputer practice, using the APL programming language. Pf 
marily for nonscience majors. No computer experience needed. This course is 
alternative to Math 9. (Fall) 

13 General Mathematics with Computers II (3) Liverm 
Introduction to the basic concepts of calculus. Elements of probability theor! 
Elements of trigonometry. Topics are presented with microcomputer accompa! 
ment, using the APL programming language. Primarily for nonscience majo 
This course is an alternative to Math 10. Prerequisite: Math 12. (Spring) 

30 Precalculus (3) Kenyon and suf 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. poly 
nomial, trigonometric, logarithmic and exponential functions. Prerequisil! 
Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school algebra, one year of hie 
school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigonometry; or equivale! 
(Fall and spring) P 

31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) Kenyon and sw 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and transcendental functions W! 
applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) w 


32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) Kenyon and 
Techniques of integration. Taylor formula. L'Hopital's rules. Infinite series; 0^ 
coordinates; 3-dimensional vectors. Prerequisite: Math 31. (Fall and t 

33 Multivariable Calculus (3) Kenyon and 9" 


Vector-valued functions. Partial differentiation. Multiple integrals. Topic f 
vector calculus, including the theorems of Gauss, Green, and Stokes. Prered! 
site: Math 32. (Fall and spring) Í 
34 Computer Laboratory for Math 31 (1) sw 
Function tabulation, curve sketching, limits, continuity, derivatives, optimi” 
tion, integrals, Riemann sums, areas. Required: Concurrent registratio? 


Math 31. J 
35 Computer Laboratory for Math 32 (1) 5 f 
Integrals, sequences and series, parametric equations, conic sections. Requi® 
Concurrent registration in Math 32. f 
36 Computer Laboratory for Math 33 (1) el 


Partial derivatives, surfaces, level sets, extrema of functions of several vari 


41 Calculus for Economists I (4) Junghenn and 9^. 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendenta! i» 
tions; marginal analysis for functions of one variable; optimization of functl@™ 
one variable applied to economics. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent. 


42 Calculus for Economists II (4 Junghenn and Stafí 
Elementary linear algebra with economic 


s appiications, including input—output 
models; partial derivatives; multiple integrals; marginal analysis for functions of 
Several variables; optimization of functions of several variables applied to eco 
nomics; infinite series Prerequisite: Math 41 Spring 
51 Finite Mathematics for the Social 

and Management Sciences (3 


Systems of linear equations, 


Glick and Stafí 


matrix algebr 
ematics of finance Prerequisite: Math 3 or equivalent 
92 Calculus for the Social and Management Sciences (3) 


Differential and integral calculus of functions of one variable 


business and e onomics. Prerequisite: Math 51 or equivalent 
Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 


Symbolic logic as a precise formalization of deductive tl 
ness of reasoning. F 


a, linear programming, and math 
(Fall and spring) 
Glick and Staff 
applications to 
(Fall and spring) 
Harizanov 
Y ought. Logical correct- 
tations, and truth. Propositional 
eductions encountered in mathe 


"ormal languages, interpre 
logic and first-order quantifier logic suited to d 
matics. Prerequisite: Math 32 


* or permission of instructor (Fall, odd years) 
102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) 


Harizanov 
( Russell's paradox Axiomatization of set theory as a 
framework for a contradiction-free mathematics. Finite, c ountable, and uncount- 
àble sets; ordinal and cardinal numbers; the axiom of choice. Prerequisite: Math 
101 or permission of instructor 


(Spring, odd years) 
Computability (3) 


The unlimited register machine as a model of an idealized computer Computa- 

le functions, Church's thesis, and effective enumerability. Unsolvability of the 
halting problem and other theoretical limitations on what computers can do 

erequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor 
Problem Solving and Mathematical Proofs (3) Ullman 
Types of reasoning encountered in mathematics Techniques of problem solv ing 
and writing proofs. Induction. Relations. Cardinality Introduction to the major 

à subdisciplines of mathematics Prerequisite: Math 32 (Spring) 
106 Introduction to Topology (3) Stone and Staff 
Metric spaces: completeness, compactness, continuity. Topological spaces: con- 


tinuity, bases, subbases, separation axioms, compactness, local compactness, 


connectedness, product and quotient spaces. Prerequisite: Math 139 or permis- 
sion of instructor. (Fall) 


Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) 
The fundamental group, 
characteristic. Topics m 
theorem. Nece 
Math 124 and 


antor’s theory of sets 


103 Harizanov 


105 


Robinson and Staff 
covering spaces, simplicial homology, and the Euler 
ay include surfaces, knot theory, and the Jordan curve 
ssary concepts from topology and algebra included Prerequisite 


139 or permission of instructor 
111 athematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) Hockett 
Differential equations. Laplace transform. Series solutions of differential equa- 
112 vier Boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Math 33. (Fall) 


athematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 
lector analysis. First- and second-order partial differential equations. Tx 
113 Complex variables. Prerequisite: Math 111. (Spring) 

Introduction to Combinatorics (3) 
eneral introductior 
Counting techniques, 


Hockett 
)pics in 


Simion and Staff 
1 to combinatorial enumeration and graph theory. Basic 
? inclusion—exclusion principle, recurrence relations, gener- 
ating functions, pigeonhole principle, bijective correspondences, basic graph 
theory, applications. Prerequisite: Math 32: Math 132 is recommended but not 
120 paired. (Fall and spring) 
‘mentary Number Theory (3) 
lvisibilit 
algorithm, 
tions, 


Bonin and Staff 
y of integers, prime numbers. greatest common divisor, the Euclidean 


congruence, the Chinese remainder theorem, number theoretic func- 
Móbius inversion, Euler's Phi function, primitive roots and indices, appli- 


Cations to cryptography, and primality testing. Prerequisite: three years of high 
121 school mathematics. 


Introduction to Abstract Algebra I (3) 
e concept of group, subgroups, Lagrange’s theorem, normal sub; 
morphisms, Cayley’s theorem, abelian groups, applications to counting prob- 


ems, Cryptosystems, integer programming, crystallographic groups. Prerequi- 
Site: Math 32 and Math 124 or permission of instructor (Fall) 


Katz and Staff 
groups, homo- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra II (3) Katz and Sta 
The concept of ring, polynomial rings, subrings, ideals, quotient rings, uniqy 
factorization, fields, field extensions, splitting fields, geometric problems, Galo! 
theory, block designs, error-correcting codes. Prerequisite: Math 121. 
(Spring) 

123 Linear Algebra (3) Kat 
Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices. Quadratic a? 
bilinear forms, spectral decomposition, similarity. Prerequisite: Math 124. 
(Fall) 

124 Linearity and Matrices (3) Liverman and St 
Linear equations, matrices, inverses, and determinants. Vector spaces, T 
eigenvalues, diagonalization, and quadratic forms. Applications to linear & 
dinary differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 32 or 42 or permission ® 
instructor. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

125 Linear Programming (3) Ka! 
Simplex algorithm, degeneracy, the assignment problem, duality theorems, pos 
optimality, the transportation problem, integer programming, applications. Pf 
requisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent (Offered when demand warrant 

132 Introduction to Discrete Structures (3) 

Joint offering of the Statistics and Mathematics Departments. Discrete structu 
and associated mathematical tools. Topics include sets, functions, relatio? 
directed and undirected graphs, propositional calculus, Boolean algebras, wil 
applications to computer science. Prerequisite: Stat 130 and Math 31 ( r 

134 Introduction to Boundary-Value Problems (3) Gupta and Su 
The solution of boundary value problems in linear PDEs. Green's functio? 
separation of variables, Fourier analysis, Sturm-Liouville theory and metho” 
Prerequisite: Math 112 or 142 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

135 Projective Geometry (3) 

Projective spaces, projectivities, conics, pairs and pencils of conics, finite plat" 
coordinates, collineations, desarguesian planes. Bruck—Ryser theorem. Prered/ 
site: Math 121 and 123 or permission of instructor (Spring) j 

139 Advanced Calculus I (3) Junghenn and SU 
A rigorous study of differentiation, integration, and convergence. Topics cove” 
sequences and series, continuity and differentiability of real valued functions! 
a real variable, the Riemann integral, sequences of functions, and power $ 
Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent. (Fall) 

140 Advanced Calculus II (3) Junghenn and sy 
Continuation of Math 139. Topics covered include topology of R^, derivé 
of functions of severable variables, inverse function theorem, implicit 
tion theorem, multiple integrals, Stokes's theorem. Prerequisite: Math 139 
equivalent. (Spring) 

141 Differential Geometry (3) pagi” 
Curves in space, regular surfaces, tensors, fundamental forms of a suri? 
Gauss's Theorema Egregium, Gauss—Bonnet theorem, minimal surfaces, thet 
of esha Prerequisite: Math 140; Math 123 or 124 or permission of instr" 
(Fall) 

142 Introduction to Differential Equations (3) Glick and © 
Linear and some nonlinear differential equations. Topics include existence 
rems, stability, control theory, limit cycles, and applications to physics ” 
ecology. Prerequisite: Math 139 and 123 or 124, or permission of ins 
(Spring) 9 i 

153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis I (3) Gupta and © f 
Accuracy and precision. Linear systems and matrices. Direct and ite t 
methods for solution of linear equations. Sparse matrices. Solution of 
linear equations. Interpolation and approximate representation of functi l 
splines. Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent and some knowledge of comp 


I 


§ 


programming. (Fall, even years) si u 

154 Introduction to Numerical Analysis II (3) Gupta and Re 
Numerical differentiation and integration. Solution of ordinary differential i & 
tions. Introduction to optimization theory, gradient techniques. Least sq 
and applications, data fitting. Prerequisite: Math 153 or permission of ins 
(Spring, odd years) 


"d Ch 


195 B 


M 

| 157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) Liverman and Staff TW i 
! Analytic functions Power series. Contour integration and calculus of residues | 
Conformal mapping. Physical applications Prerequisite: Math 139 or permission | 

of instructor (Spring) 

168 Seminar: Curriculum Studies (3) Staff 

| Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of S tence for Teachers, teachers | N 

for in-service training or students rec ommended by the department of education | 

Critical examination of secondary school 


mathematics, curricul 


a, techniques and 
and permission of instructor 


programs. Prerequisite: Math 31 (Offered when 


demand warrants) 

170 Computational Complexity (3) 
Deterministic and nondeterministic Turing machines. P. 
and the Church Turing thesis. Unde idable 


Harizanov 

artial recursive functions | 
problems. Space and time c omplex- | i 
ity measures Gap, speed-up, and union theorems. Decidable but intractable 
problems. The traveling salesman problem and other NP« omplete problems N 

Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 

180 Computer Mathematics and Modeling (3) 
Introduction to the 
numerical me 


Liverman 
anguage in the context of applications to 
thods in mathematics and the sciences. Construc tion of 
cal models of physical and other systems. Individual or 
microcomputer. Prerequisite: Math 32; Math 1 
(Fall) 

Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3—3) 
Topics may include fractals; network flows 
inear programming automata theory and the t 
theory and coding theory; 


APL programming | 


mathemati- 
team projects using the 
24 or permission of instructor 
181-82 Glick and Staff 
and combinatorial optimization; 


heory of com utation; information 
p 


dynamical systems; queuing theory. Prerequisite | 
Math 124 and 139 or permission of instructor (Academic year) 
191 Special Topics (arr.) Staff 
Admission by permission of instructor May be repeated for credit Offered upon 
demand | 
195 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Under the personal direction of an instruc tor. Limited 


to mathematics and ap- 
ty. Prior approval of in- 
(Fall and spring) 


plied mathematics majors w 


ith demonstrated capabili 
structor required. May be re 


peated for credit. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
8 ni 
© Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 


iram Committee: N. Brown (Director), M.A. Atkin, R.K. Lewis, W.H Lewis, B. Reich, 
"*- Sachar 


The Elio 


tt Sch 3 i 
Bachelor ool of International 


Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading toa 
Of Arts with a major in the field of Middle Eastern Studies. 
Bachelor of 


lust p. 9} Arts with a major in Middle Eastern studies—The following requirements 

rid fulfilled: 

tien e eral requirements—6 credit hours of English, 6 hours of mathematics or physical 

le thir Ours of humanities, and course work in a foreign language through 

E rey Year level. Students are encouraged to study a Middle Eastern language. 

le Co is M fered regularly at GW; other Middle Eastern languages may be taken through 

> ADSOrtium. 

6, oa Sciences (a) Hist 40 and 72; (b) Econ 11-12 

3. Mid, 181, and 182: (c) PSc 1 and 2. | 

d 194. dle Eastern Studies— (a) 9 credit hours selected from Hist 107, 108, 118, 120. 193, 
4; (b) 9 hours selected from PSc 176, 177,178, 179, and 180; (c) 6 hours selected from 


sane 114, 161, 163 of course work related to the Middle 
Selected f 


and 6 credit hours selected from 


196 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Anth 177 Cultures of the Near East 
Art 112 Egypt and the Near East 
Art 116 Islamic Art 
Clas 21-22 Beginning Hebrew 
Clas 23-24 Intermediate Hebrew 
Clas 100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics 
Clas 101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives 
Clas 102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry 
Clas 103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction 
Clas 104 Modern Hebrew Fiction 
Econ 151 Economic Development 
Geog 154 Man and Land in the Middle East and North Africa 
Hist 107 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C 
Hist 108 Greece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to the Second Century A.D 
Hist 117 Crisis or Conspiracy? A History of the International Politics of Oil 
Hist 193 History of the Near East 
Hist 194 History of the Modern Near East 
PSc 176 The Arab- Israeli Conflict 
PSc 177 Government and Politics of the Middle East 
PSc 178 International Relations of the Middle East 
PSc 179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy 
PSc 180 Government and Politics of North Africa 
Rel 9 The Hebrew Scriptures 
Rel 103 The Prophets 
Rel 113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism 
Rel 114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period 
Rel 161 Islam 
Rel 163 Islamic Religion and Art (same as Art 119) 
Rel 164 Islamic Philosophy and Theology 
Rel 165 Sufism (Islamic Mysticism) 


MUSIC E 


Professors G. Steiner (Emeritus), R. Parris 

Adjunct Professor J.C. Fiorito (Voice) 

Associate Professors N.A. Tilkens, R.J. Guenther (Chair) 

Adjunct Associate Professor M. Garst (Piano) 

Assistant Professors C.J. Pickar, L. Youens 

Adjunct Assistant Professors J.E. White (Voice), S.K. Kim (Piano), J. Albertson (Guil? 
F.B. Conlon (Piano), M. Sislen (Guitar), A. Lee (Voice), J.D. Levy (Jazz Improvisal™ 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers B. Feinstein, C.M. Dunham, A. Wittrup, M. Peris (Pion 

Studio Instructors M. Findley (Violin), K. Fleming (Cello), P. Gieseler (Voice), E. Guen™ 
(Organ), N.M. Irvine (Bass), S.E. King (Recorder), L. Lipnick (Bassoon), W.H. ME) 
(Flute), R.J. Pallansch (Tuba), R. Parnas (Violin and Viola), B.R. Seidman (Harp: 
Wellman (Voice), R. White (Oboe), W.R. Wright (Clarinet and Saxophone), W.A. Bau 
man (Trumpet), P. Edgar (Percussion), S.M. Fearing (French Horn), E.C. Thayer (Fre? 
Horn), E.U. Kiehl (Trombone), D. Marsh (Electric Bass), M. Von Villas (Opera), 1 
Connell (Percussion), T. Perazzoli (Flute), J. Krash (Piano), T. Konstantinov (Pian 
Hertel (Flute), A. Robbins (Viola da gamba) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in music—The following requirements must be fulfill 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scient 

2. Prerequisite courses—Mus 1-2, 5—6; 6 hours of applied music courses in thé 
dent's principal performance area. M 

3. The language competence option listed under General Curriculum Requirem® 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. j 

4. Required courses in the major—Mus 101-2, 103—4, 131-32, 138, 151; 6 additio" 
hours of applied music courses; a minimum of 4 hours of music ensemble courses. ™ y 
majors must meet the departmental requirement for proficiency in piano. All major 
expected to attend and perform regularly in student recitals in accordance with min! 
departmental requirements. 


«ag OOF 
Bachelor of Music—Admission to the Bachelor of Music degree program requires? y 
onstration of special advanced pre-admission training and aptitude. In addition ! 


8enera] re 


| quirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sı lences, the 129-credit- 
tour program requires music courses as follows: Mus 1—2, 5—6 101—2, 103-4, 131~32 
138- 39, 151, 199 6 hours of ensemble; urses; 121 

of 


additional ¢ ourse 
electives The 


nours of applied 
oncentration (theory or 

ntal requirement of 
end of the junior year. Students in this 


competence option listed under General Curriculum Requi 
Arts and Sciences 


MUSIC Courses; 15 hours 
performance) 


s in the area of « 


and 5 hours of 
departme 


proficiency in piano must be satistied by the 
d to pursue the language 


rements, Columbian ( ollege of 


program are require 


Minor in Music 
music history cours 
10urs of ensemble ; 
oY an audition, 
and public 


20 credit hours of music courses, consisting of Mus 1-2 or 5 6, two 
'S (Mus 101-2 or 103-4), 4, redit | 


10urs of piano study, and 2 « redit 
'articipation. Students with suff 


Hicient piano proficiency, as determined 
may elect another ar 


plied music area for con entration. Recital attend 


ance 
performanc © are required 


With Permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
9r Credit toward an unde 


` rgraduate degree. See the ( xraduate Programs Bulletin for course 
istings 

Departmental Prerequisites: Mus 1-2 I$ prerequisite to all other courses required of 
Usic m 


! 4jors with the ex« er 
achieve a grade of C or bette 
Major, A1] students majoring 
instrument or voice 
administered at the 


tion of applied music and ensemble courses. A student must 
r in Mus 2 to be allowed either to declare or continue in the 


in music are required to emphasize performance study in one 
Placement auditions to determine the beginning le 
time the major is declared Satisfactory progress in the principal 
and mance area, as determined by the department's repertoire and study-level guidelines 

applied music jury examinations, is required for « ontinuance in the major 
Attendan | 


i e at à minimum number of publ tals is required of all music 
‘ors as a Part of their applied music 


vel of study are 


ic concerts and reci 
study 


MUSIC THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 


1~2 Elements of Music Theory (4—4) Pickar, Wittrup 
Notation, s ales, keys id chord structure and pro- 


Aural skills development 


; intervals, terms, rhythms, ar 
8ression, both written and at the piano keyboard 


through melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic dictation and sight singing. Introduc- 
tion to music literature, with emphasis on rudimentary aural analysis. Two lab 
Sessions per week. Mus 1 i$ prerequisite to Mus 2 (Academic year) 

3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) Staff 


Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; study of music mate- 
rials and media. Not open to music majors (Fall and spring) 
4 Survey of Music Literature (3) Staff 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analysis of 
Selected literature. Not open to music majors (Spring) 
Harmony (4—4) 


Triads, inversions; chord analysis, 


Parris, Wittrup 
construction, 
realization, 


and progression; figured-bass 
part writing, modulation, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 1-2; 
Mus 5 is prerequisite to Mus 6. 


(Academic year) 

7 Music of Non-Western Cultures (3) Staff 
Introductory survey of the basic systems and styles of music in the major cultures 
of the Eastern Hemisphere and Africa (Spring) 

8 History of Jazz (3) Dunham 
Introduction to the styles, composers, and performers of jazz music from its 

101.. origins to the present. (Fall) 
1-2 History of Music | (3-3) Youens 
evelopment of music in the Western world from the early Christian era through 
103. 4 the Baroque. Mus 101 is prerequisite to Mus 102 


(Academic year) 


Tilkens 
Classical period to the present. Mus 103 
(Academic year) 


History of Music II (3—3) 
evelopment of Western music from the 
ts prerequisite to Mus 104 
105 Computers and Music (3) 
'heory and practical computer 
FM digital), MIDI « ontrolling 
‘ng, and manuscript pre 


applications in sound synthesis (both ana 
and communication, digital sa 
paration and editing Music-reading 


log and 
mpling and record- 
ability is assumed; 


198 OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


extensive computer experience and knowledge of electronic music are not T€ 
quired. Prerequisite: Mus 1 or permission of instructor. 

109 Orchestra Literature (3) Stall 
Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of representative 
works 

110 Chamber Music Literature (3) Stafi 
Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of represen 
tative works. 


121 The Opera (3) Feinsteill 
Survey of the history and styles of opera, analysis of representative works 
(Fall) 

125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) Tilkens 


Survey of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard literature from thé 
16th century to the present. 
131-32 Advanced Theory (3-3) Parris 
Practice in 18th-century contrapuntal writing and analysis, chorale preludé 
inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5—6 or equivalent (Academic yeall 


133-34 Composition (3—3) Parris 
(Academic year) 

135 Counterpoint (3) Parris 
Study and practice of 16th-century contrapuntal techniques (Fall) " 

137 Orchestration (3) Parts 
Instrumental scoring. (Spring) f 

138-39 Form and Analysis (3—3) parti 
Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature (Academie 
year) 

151 Conducting (3) wright! 
Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analysis, 4? 
interpretation of selected musical literature; practice in conduc ting. (Fa. 
odd years) 

Wittrup 


160—61 Electronic Music (3—3) 
Tape and electronic techniques, synthesizer use, and acoustical principle 
(Academic year) 

173 Pedagogy (3) sul 
Principles, materials, and methods of teaching in selected areas 

175 Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) Gar 
An investigation of the problems of accurate interpretation of music of select 
periods through the use of historical and modern literature and its application! 
the actual music. Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. ( ; 
odd years) 

199 Independent Research (3) st 
Under the guidance of an assigned instructor. Open only to qualified mus! 
majors. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Applied music courses are offered both fall and spring, and may be repeated for cred 
Mus 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, and 153 do not include individual lessons and do not requi? 
supplementary fee. All other applied music courses include individual lessons and req” 
a supplementary fee, as follows: 

1. One-credit-hour courses: individual lessons of one-half hour a week, supplement? 
fee, $75. ; 

2. Two- or three-credit-hour courses: individual lessons of one hour a week, supplem? 
tary fee, $150. 

Supplementary fees for applied music courses are nonrefundable after the first the 
weeks of the fall and spring semesters. Consult the Music Department for details. 

The supplementary fee is waived for graduate degree candidates in music and full-ti” 
undergraduate music majors and minors. 


Required practice: three hours a week for one-credit-hour courses and six hours awe 

for two-credit-hour courses. " 
11 Piano (1) S 

12 Piano (2) sil 


13 Voice (1) 


14 Voice (2) 
15 Organ (1) 
16 Organ (2) 
17 Violin (1) 
18 Violin (2) 
19 Classical Guitar (1) 
20 Classical Guitar (2) 
21 Viola (1) 
22 Viola (2) 
23 Cello (1 
24 Cello (2) 
25 Bass (1 ) 
26 Bass (2) 
27 Flute (1 
28 Flute (2) 
29 Recorder 
30 Recorder 
31 Oboe (1 
32 Oboe (2 
33 Clarinet (1) 
34 Clarinet (2) 
35 Saxophone (1) 
36 Saxophone (2) 
37 Bassoon (1) 
38 Bassoon (2) 
39 French Horn (1) 
40 French Horn (2) 
41 Trumpet (1) 
2 Trumpet (2) 
43 Trombone (1) 
44 Trombone (2) 
45 Percussion (1) 
46 Percussion (2) 
47 Harp (1) 
48 Harp (2) 
49 Tuba (1) 
50 Tuba (2) 
51 Orchestra (1) 
Preparation a 
fore director, 


2 Instrumental Ensemble (1) 
chamber ensemble groups approved by audition. 


3 University Singers (1) 


eparation and performance 


director. 
54 Chamber Choir (1) 


eparation and performance of cham 
efore director and two semesters of 


55 Jazz Band (1) 


eparation and performance o 
erequisite: audition before d 


56 University Band (1) 
Harpsichord (1) 


58 Harpsichord (2) 


60 J 


lano (1) 
2 Piano (3) 
3 Voice (1) 


nd performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: audit 


ber vocal literature. Prer 


f classic and contem 


Jazz Performance Techniques (1) 
azz Performance Techniques (2) 


courses include mas 
require performance on student recitals. 


MUSIC 199 


E. Guenther 
Staff 
Albertson, Sislen 
Parnas 
Fleming 
Irvine, Marsh 
Mann, Perazzoli 
King 
R. White 
Wright 
Wright 
Lipnick 
Fearing, Thayer 
Baughman 
Kiehl 
Edgar, Connell 
Seidman 
Pallansch 


Wright 
ion be- 


Staff 


Pickar 


of choral literature. Prerequisite: audition before 


Pickar 


equisite: audition 


Levy 


porary “big band” literature. 


Staff 
Garst, Parris 


ter performance 


200 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


114 Voice (3) 
115 Organ (1) 
116 Organ (3) 

117 Orchestral Instrument (1) Stall 

118 Orchestral Instrument (3) 

119 Classical Guitar (1) 

120 Classical Guitar (3) 

153 Vocal Theater Workshop (1) Von Villas, Conlo? 
A performance-oriented program for singers of various vocal abilities. May I 
repeated for credit. In the fall semester the stress will be on development of bod) 
awareness for the stage, acting improvisations, and character development 
Scenes will be chosen (with the approval of the voice faculty) from the oper 
operetta, and musical theater repertoire. In the spring semester, musical coal 


E. Guenthé 


Albertson, Sisle! 


ing, use of makeup, and audition preparation will be included 
155 Voice Study for the Theatre (1) sul 
156 Voice Study for the Theatre (3) Stal 
157 Harpsichord (1) Garst, Part 
158 Harpsichord (3) 


NAVAL SCIENCE 3 


Professor O.C. Martin (Chair) 
Associate Professor J.B. Carter, Jr 
Assistant Professors F.D. Forney, F.S. Turek, C. Moser, C.A. Cox, C.W. Sharkey, Jf 


Wilkerson 


Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps Program 
The Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps (NROTC) offers young men and women Ù 
opportunity to qualify for a full scholarship and a commission in the Navy or Marine Corf 
NROTC midshipmen are required to complete the naval science courses and attend week! 
professional seminars. During the summer, NROTC midshipmen participate in active dú 
at sea or shore-based training cruises for approximately four weeks. Upon receiving" 
baccalaureate and completing the NROTC program, qualified midshipmen are com 
sioned as ensigns in the Navy or second lieutenants in the Marine Corps. Students may | 
the NROTC through any one of the following four programs. ; 
Four-Year Scholarship Program—Students enter the NROTC Four-Year Scholarsh! 
Program through national competition and are appointed midshipmen in the Naval F 
serve. While enrolled, the government provides tuition, fees, books, uniforms, an 
allowance of $100 per month. Upon graduation, students are commissioned with an e 
year active/reserve service obligation that consists of at least four years of active G% 
Scholarship Program students must include courses in English, calculus, computet 
ence, physics, national security policy, a foreign language, technical electives, and 
science in their degree program and participate in three summer training peri 
approximately four weeks each. : 
Two-Year Scholarship Program— Selection for this program is made through natio 
competition, based on the student's academic record, physical qualifications, ana% 
interview. Application should be made by the start of the fall semester of the stu 
sophomore year. Selected applicants attend six weeks of instruction at the Naval Scl 
Institute (NSI) at Newport, Rhode Island, during the summer before their third acad f 
year. At NSI, students take courses in naval science, physical fitness, and drill, simil# 
those required of four-year NROTC students during their freshman and sophomore 
Successful completion of the NSI qualifies the two-year applicants for appointrme? 
midshipmen in the Naval Reserve and enrollment in the NROTC Scholarship f 
Upon acceptance of this appointment, students receive all the benefits and assume all 
obligations of midshipmen in the Four-Year Scholarship Program. y 
Entering freshmen and transfer students who are awarded NROTC scholarships and ^ 
to live on campus may also be eligible for GW Residence Hall Awards from the Univ 
NROTC scholars with prior experience in the Navy are eligible for awards covering 
average charges for on-campus housing and meals. NROTC scholars who are new wt 
Navy and are majoring in mathematics, chemistry, physics, or a program in the Sch d 
Engineering and Applied Science may receive $4,000 to be applied toward the costs ol; 
campus housing and meals. Further information on these awards is available fro 
University Office of Admissions. 


SCIENCE 201 
Four-Year Col 


lege Program 
UPON accept 


Students are enrolled in the Four-Ye 


1 ance by the Department of Naval Science Uniforms 
their junior and senior ye. 


Courses in mathem: 
Class Summer at-se 


ar College Program | 
are provided, and during | 
ars, students receive $100 per month. Students must inc lude | 
atics, science, and naval sc lence in their degree program, attend the first | 
a training period, acc ept a commission in the Naval Reserve or Marine 
Corps Reserve on graduation with an eight-year active/reserve M 
On active duty after graduation for at least three vears. After c ommissioning, application for imd 
transfer to the regular Navy or Marine Corps may be made Midshipmen who c omplete one | 
lerm ag College Program students, have a satisfactory academic re ord, and are physically 
Qualified may compete for a scholarship awarded bv the Chief of Naval Education and 

taining, College Program students who demonstrate academic excellence may be nomi- 
nated for NROTC Scholarships by the Professor of Naval Science. If awarded, the se holar- | 
Ship will be for the remainder of the student's undergraduate enrollment, up toa maximum 1 
9I three and a half years; service requirements and benefits are the same as for the WE 
Scholarship programs 

Two-Year College Program— Application should be made 
Semester of the student’s second year. Selections are 
""uCation and Training, based on the student’s acade 
d an interview, Those students selected will att 

Mpletion may enroll in the program. The bene 


service obligation, and serve 


by the start of the spring | 
made through the Chief of Naval 
mic record, physical qualific ations, 
end the NSI and upon successful 


fits and obligations are the same as for the 
Dur-Year College Program. 
ie *quirements for all candidates - -Qualifications for acceptable candidates for the Schol- 
requires orem or the College Program include 1 S. citizenship, fulfillment of physical 
e 


pn. nts, and willingness to participate in required summer training periods and to 
Sept a ( Ommission in the Navy, Marine Co 


w rps, Naval Reserve, or Marine Corps Reserve 
en offered. 
enrolment in NRC ITC ts not a requirement for taking nav 
Prova] d at George Washington University may take 
of the Professor of Naval Science, 


al science courses Any student 
naval science courses with the ap- 


Sree Credit for Naval Science Courses 
cregglumbian College—NSc 126, 160, and 180 are 
Colu Ours (for NSc 52, 150, 175, and 176) 

S Mbian College. 
ea! of Engineering and Applied Science- 

„Science credit. Tec hnical elective cre 


engi i : 
ine neering, computer science, and mec 


acceptable as history electives. | Jp to 12 
may be accepted as professional electives in 


NSc 126, 160, and 180 may be used for 
dit is acceptable as follows: for majors in c ivil 
Com mechanical engineering—NSc 52, 150, 175: for majors 
Puter engineering and electrical engineering—NSc 52 and 150: for majors in sys- 
schcalysis and engineering—NSc 52, 125, 150, and 151. 
accepted of Education and Human Development—NSc 126, 160, 175 
entar, or social science elective credit in the 
accept i ducation, human services, 
Progra, -? as elective credit in the 
ms 


lent 
de 


, 176, and 180 may be 
following undergraduate programs: ele- 
and special education. Al] naval science courses are 
travel and tourism and exercise and sport science 


Choo] of Busine. 


ss and Public Management—NSc 
8 for SMPpp 


Bree 191 and Mgt 110, respective 
icien, P" OBrams For B.B.A. students, any ot 
main; Social science, or e 
Ell; ing naval science cou 
te "a School of Inte 
In all 


175 and 176 may be used as equiva- 
ly, by students in both the B.B.A. and B Acct 
her naval science courses may be used to fulfill 
lective requirements For B.Acct. students, any one of the 
rses may be used to fill an elec tive requirement 


rnational Affairs—NSc 126, 160, and 180 may be used as elective 
undergraduate programs 


51 Introduction to Naval Science (3) 


general introduction to the naval profession and to concepts of sea power. The 
mission, organization, and warfare components of the U.S. Navy and Marine 
Corps, Overview of officer and enlisted ranks and rates, training and education, H 
and career patterns. Naval courtesy and customs, military justice, leadership, | 
and nomenclature. Professional competencies required to become a naval officer 

Nava] Ships Systems I (Engineering) (3) 

A detailed study of ship characteristics and types, including ship design and 
Control, propulsion, hydrodynamic forces, stability, compartmentation, and 
electrica] and auxiliary systems. Included are basic concepts of the theory and 
“esign of steam, gas turbine, and nuclear propulsion 
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125 Naval Ships Systems II (Weapons) (3) 
Theory and employment of weapons systems, including the processes of detet 
tion, evaluation, threat analysis, weapon selection, delivery, guidance, and &X 
plosives. Fire control systems and major weapons types, including capabilitié 
and limitations. Physical aspects of radar and underwater sound. Facets of com 
mand, control, and communications as means of weapons system integration 

126 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (3) 
A survey of the U.S. naval history, from the American Revolution to the present 
with emphasis on major developments. The geopolitical theory of Mahan, Pret 
ent-day concerns in sea power and maritime affairs, including the economic af 
political issues of merchant marine commerce, the law of the sea, the Russi& 
navy and merchant marine, and a comparison of U.S. and Soviet naval strategi@ 

150 Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) 
Students develop practical skills in both piloting and celestial navigation. Chart 
visual and electronic aids, and theory and operation of magnetic and gy 
compasses. The celestial coordinate system; spherical trigonometry, theory a» 
operation of the sextant, and step-by-step treatment of the sight-reduction pI* 
cess. Other topics include tides, currents, effects of wind and weather. 

151 Navigation and Naval Operations II (3) 
A study of the international and inland rules of the nautical road, relative-moti 
vector-analysis theory, relative motion problems, formation tactics, and i 
employment. Introduction to naval operations and operations analysis, shi? 
behavior and characteristics in maneuvering, applied aspects of ship handlini 
and afloat communications. 

160 Evolution of Warfare (3) 
This course traces the development of warfare, from earliest recorded history? 
the present, with focus on the impact of major military theorists, strat 
tacticians, and technological developments. The student acquires a basic sense" 
strategy and develops an understanding of military alternatives and the im 
historical precedent on military thought and actions 

175 Leadership and Management I (3) n 
Organizational behavior and management in the context of naval organizati 
The management functions of planning, organizing, and controlling; individ 
and group behavior in organizations; motivation and leadership. Experie?? 
exercises, case studies, and laboratory discussions. Decision making, comm 
cation, responsibility, authority, and accountability 

176 Leadership and Management II (3) 
The interaction of leadership, organizational behavior, and human resou 
management. Employee interviewing and counseling, performance apprei 
military and civilian law, and managerial ethics and values. This caps 
course integrates professional competencies to develop understanding of 
issues faced by leaders, managers, and naval officers. 

180 Amphibious Warfare (3) 
A historical survey of the development of amphibious doctrine and the con 
of amphibious operations. The evolution of amphibious warfare in the f 
century, especially during World War II. Present-day potential and limitati 
amphibious operations, including the concept of rapid deployment forc 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH E o 


Professors W.H. Marlow, D. Gross, N.D. Singpurwalla, A.V. Fiacco, G.P McCormick 
Falk, R.M. Soland (Chair) 

Adjunct Professor R.H. Clark y 

Professorial Lecturers C. Anello, G.R. McNichols, D.R. Edmonds, J.F. Ince, S.E. Nevius 
Eskew, M.F. McGrath, L.B. Anderson, A. Greenland, N.J. Plotkin 

Associate Professor T.A. Mazzuchi 

Associate Professorial Lecturers W.S. Lassiter, D.J. Gantzer 

Assistant Professor T.Z. Irony 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.A. Youngren, M.A. Ahmed 


y leadi'f 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for the program of stud 
the Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) 


101 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) Falk and Staff 
Basic concepts and tec hniques of deterministic operations research modeling as 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision making. 

| Linear, integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks: game theory 

Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall, spring, and summer! 

102 Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) Gross and Staff 
Basic concepts and tec hniques of stochastic operations rese 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and milit 
Markov chains, queuing, inventorv, reliability, forecasting, decision analysis, 
and simulation. Prerequisite ApSc 115, Math 33 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

109 Mathematics in Operations Research (3) Fiacco, Marlow, and Staff 

Foundations of optimization theory: line 


arch modeling as 
ary decision making 


ar algebra, advanced calculus, real 
analysis. Geometrical interpretations. Numerical methods and use of software 
Applications to modeling technic 


Math 33 (Fall and spring) 
Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I (3) Clark and Staff 
Stock-flow analysis of feedback systems presented for policy 
management. System dynamics; principles of systems employed to structure 
the problem-solving process. Problems and case studies solved using micro- 
computers (Fall and summer) 

Linear Programming (3) Falk and Staff 
The Simplex method and its variants considered 
tional points of view. Duality, 
scale optimization Prerequisit 
(Fall and spring) 

3 Discrete Systems Simulation (3) 
Monte 
Randor 


ques in operations research. Prerequisite 


~ 
[^ 
a 


analysis and 


151 


from theoretical and « omputa- 
sensitivity, and parametric programming Large- 
e: OR 101, 109 or permission of instructor. 


Gross and Staff 
Carlo simulation of discrete sto hastic models. Simulation languages 


n-number and random-deviate generation. Statistical design and analvsis 
of simulation experiments. Validation of simulation models. Applications queu- 
Ing, inventory, sc heduling, computer models Prerequisite: ApSc 116, CSci 51, 
190 E 102; or permission of instructor. (Spring) Ls 
Pplied Systems Analysis and Engineering (3) Soland and Staff 
Practica] and professional aspects of systems analysis and engineering. Use of 
existing computer software and development of student computer programs. 
Analysis and solution of case studies and design problems. Students use the 
Re support systems laboratory. Prerequisite: CSci 144: OR 101, 102 
ail) 
191 Problems in Operations Research (3) Fiacco and Staff 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each small group locates 
an actual problem and formulates a solution using operations research models 
Prerequisite knowledge of FORTRAN or BASIC (Fall and spring) 


PHARMACOLOGY 


Programe ; 
a : : 
Arts "vy in pharmacology are offered at the graduate level by the Graduate School of 
Clences. Courses listed here are open to interested undergraduates 


1 
14 Drugs and the Consumer (3) 
Understanding [ 
clude aspirin, 


Cohn and Staff 
10w and why drugs produce their effects Drugs discussed in- 
| cold remedies, contrac eptives, antibiotics, vitamins, diet drugs, 
antacids, ang laxatives. Issues related to drug marketing, generic versus trade- 
Dames, side effects and safety, drug use during pregnancy, smoking. No science 

115 requisites (Fall) 
" ,.J9nmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) 
e Pharmacology of alcohol. 
Caine, and psychoactive 
use, dependenc e. 
Dects of drug use 


Cohn 
narcotics, depressants, stimulants including co- 
drugs including marijuana, LSD, and PCP. Bases of drug 
and treatment. Historical, economic, political, and legal as- 


170 No science prerequisites (Spring) 
n Í ^ " 
aroduction to Pharmacology and Toxicology (3) Staff 
ion qw iples underlying the absorption, distribution, metabolism, and excre- 
J 


Tugs and toxic substances. Mechanisms of toxicity, including muta- 


6 ins Carcinogenesis, and specific organ toxicity. Prerequisite permission of 
DStructor. Same as PubH 170 (Fall) 


genesis. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


University Professor P.]. Caws 

Professors R.H. Schlagel, R.S. French, W.B. Griffith (Chair) 
Associate Professors R.P. Churchill, A. Altman 

Adjunct Associate Professor G.M. Bowles 

Assistant Professors D. DeGrazia (Visiting), K. Oliver 
Adjunct Assistant Professor J.F. Uebelhoer 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in philosophy—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Science 

2. Required courses in related areas—6 hours selected from art history, music history, % 
religion; 6 hours in history (Hist 39—40 rec ommended) 

3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 30 credit hours, inc luding as foundè 
tional courses Phil 111, 112, 113, 131, and 152; one course selected from each of the 
following groups: Group A (normative)—Phil 127, 132, 142, 162; Group B (epistemolog 
cal)—Phil 121, 151, 153; Group C (contemporary)—Phil 172, 192, 193; plus 6 credit hous 
of elective 100- or 200-level courses, selected in consultation with a departmental advis0 

For students expecting to continue in graduate school, it is rec ommended that thé 
include in their programs of study 12 credit hours of introductory French, German, “ 


Greek language courses 


Minor in philosophy—Required: a minimum of 18 credit hours of philosophy course 

including two courses chosen from Phil 51, 52, 111, 112, 113; one course chos? 

, ^ 1 

from Phil 127, 131, 132, 133, 135, 142, 162; and one course chosen from Phil 121, 15) 
152, 153 


Minor in applied ethics—Required: 18 credit hours of philosophy courses, includit 
Phil 51 or 52, and 131 and 132, plus three courses selected from Phil 133, 135, 142,7% 
(Current Issues in Bioethics); with permission of the instructor, seniors may select frof 
Phil 230, 231, 235, 242, 262, which are listed in the Graduate Programs Bulletin 


j ] $ 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be tab? 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cow 
listings 


45 Introduction to Logic (3) Churchill, Bowl” 
Introduction to methods of deductive and inductive logic with emphasis 
sentential calculus. Argument analysis, recognition of fallacies, legal reason 
and practical applications of logic (Fall, spring, and summer) W 

51-52 Introduction to Philosophy (3—3) Sw 
Readings from major philosophers and study of their philosophical position 
historical, social, and cultural context. Phil 51: Classical, medieval, an 
modern philosophers: Socrates through Locke. Phil 52: Enlightenment, 19b 
and 20th-century philosophers: Locke through Sartre. Students are strons 
encouraged to take Phil 51 before Phil 52 (Academic year) w€ 

71 Philosophy and Literature (3) Caws, oli, 
A study of some works of literature (mainly 20th-century novels) that se " 
vehicles for the working out, expression, and communication of philosoph 
ideas. (Spring) 

111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) schlaf 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece, including the Near East, "i 
major emphasis on the Pre-Socratics, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle j 

112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) churi 
History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries; Contin", 
Rationalism and British Empiricism from the scientific revolution throu 
Enlightenment; major emphasis on Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Loc ke, Bet 
Hume, and Kant. (Spring) w 

113 19th-Century Philosophy (3) Al 
European philosophy of the 19th century, with major emphasis on Kant, H 
Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche (Spring) nif? 

121 Symbolic Logic (3) Oy 
Formal evaluation of deductive arguments in politics, law, economics, etc d 
tional topics: metatheory of deductive systems; modal logics; logic and 
puters. Prerequisite: Phil 45 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


" 


PHILOSOPHY 


125 Philosophy of Race and Gender (3) 


An examination of race and gender as social categories that define 
social identity Readings from Beauvoir, F. 
literary narratives (Fall) 

7 Theories of History and Society (3) 
Major philosophical 


Oliver 


personal and 
anon, Foucault, Sartre, and a variety of 


Altman 
and the origins of society, 
ems of how we can explain the past 


accounts of the course of history 
including Marxist theory and its critics. Probl 


and predict the future 


131 Ethics: Theory and Applications (3) Griffith, Altman, DeGrazia 
Main types of ethical theory: egoistic, utilitarian. self-realization, conscience, 
existentialism. Applications to contemporary problems (Fall) 

132 Social and Political Philosophy (3 Altman 
Philosophical theories about how ec onomic, political, legal, and cultural institu- 
tions should be arranged Topics include the meaning and significance of liberty, 
the legitimate func tions of government, the nature of rights, the moral signifi- 
Cance of social inequality, and the meaning of democracy (Spring) 

133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and War (3) Churchill 
The course will « onsider one or more of following topics philosophical founda- 
tions of pacifism and nonv iolent resistance; philosophical inquiry into causes 
ànd prevention of war, aggression, genocide; logical and moral problems of 
nuclear deterrence and national defense, and the doctrine of just war (Fall) 

135 Ethics in Business and the Professions (3) 


Uebelhoer 
analysis of moral issues arising in 
(Fall and spring) 


Basic conc epts and theories of ethics for 


business and professional practice 
142 Philosophy of Law (3) 

Systematic 

spe 


Churchill, Altman 
examination of fundamental concepts of law and jurisprudence; 
cial emphasis on the relationship between law and morality (Fall) 
151 Science and the Modern World (3 Schlagel 
Comparison of the « osmological frameworks of Aristotle, Newton, Einstein, and 
quantum mechanics Emphasis on changing conc epts and methodologies, modes 
of explanation, and ontological implications (Fall) 
152 Knowledge and Reality (3) 
Inquiry into thet 


Schlagel 
asis and structure of know ledge, the problem of perception and 
independent reality, the role of language in k 


nowledge, and the meaning and 
criteria of truth Prerequisite: Phil 52 or 112 or permission of instructor 
(Spring) 


3 Mind, Brain, and Artificial Intelligence (3) 
The mind body 
Cognitive 


Schlagel 


problem in connection with developments in neurophysiology, 


psychology, and artificial intelligence. Evaluation of the major philo- 
Sophical positions dualism, epiphenomer 


1alism, double-aspect theory, identity 
theory (reductive physicalism) eliminative materialism. and functionalism. 
(Spring) 
E Aesthetics (3) 


Oliver 
he problem of artistic representation and the nature of aesthetic experience as 
related to the cre 


ation, appreciation, and criticism of art. Special emphasis on 
Donrepresent 


> ational works of art and their interpretation (Fall) 
* American Philosophy (3) 


ilosophies of Peirce 
American thought 
Analytical Philosophy (3) 
le dominant movements of recent 
Positivism, British ordinary language 
Sented by Russell, G.E. Moore, 
193 p. "requisite: One 
" ,?nomenology 
lerkegaard's e 
19th-century t} 
existenc e 
ism in the 


Staff 
; Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as representatives of 
DeGrazia 
Anglo-American philosophy— logical 
philosophy, and neopragmatism—repre- 
Wittgenstein, Ryle, Aver, Goodman, Quine, etc. 
other second-group philosophy course (Fall) 
and Existentialism (3) 
xistentialist reaction to Hegel; 
10ught, leading to Husserl's p 
in Heidegger and Sartre: the 
later work of Sartre Prere 


Caws 
subjectivity and intentionality in 
henomenology; the philosophy of 
relation between existentialism and Marx- 


quisite: One other second-group philosophy 
94 aee. (Spring) 
"lructuralism and Hermeneutics (3) Caws 
iu dcturalism in linguistics (since Saussure), anthropology (Lévi-Strauss), and 
rary 


Criticism (Barthes and others) and its implications for philosophy 
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(Foucault). The movement will be assessed in relation to other contemporaly 
philosophical trends, especially the hermeneutics of Gadamer and Ricoeur 
Prerequisite: One other second-group philosophy course 

199 Readings and Research (3) Stall 
Fall and spring) 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

See Chemistry. 

PHYSICS p- 

Professors H.H. Hobbs, O. Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, F. Prats, D.R Lehman (Chair), B.L 
Berman, L.C. Maximon (Research) 

Professorial Lecturers A. Ghovanlou, J.J. Coyne, R. Eaton III ' 

Associate Professors W.C. Parke, N.K. Khatcheressian, M.F. Taragin, E.P. Harper, wJ 
Briscoe, J.R. Peverley, W.R. Dodge (Visiting) 


Associate Professorial Lecturers M.T. Shams, J.T. Broach 
Assistant Professors A. Mokhtari (Research), K.S. Dhuga, H Haberzett! 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in physics—The following requirements must be fulfilled 
and Scien% 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts 

2. Prerequisite courses—Phys 13, 14, 15, 16 (or Phys 21, 5, 22, 6, and 16); Chem 11-1 
Math 31, 32, 33 

3. Required courses in related area—CSci 100; Math 111-12. 

4. Required courses in the major—Phys 151-52, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165-66, 167, 168, 1% 


Bachelor of Science with a major in physics—The following requirements must 
fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts 

2. Prerequisite courses—Phys 13, 14, 15, 16, (or Phys 21, 5, 22, 6, and 16); Chem 117^ 


Math 31, 32, 33 
3. Required courses in related area—CSci 100; Math 111-12 


4. Required courses in the major—Phys 151-52, 163, 164, 195 
100-level courses chosen with consent of departmental advisor 


and Scien 


96, plus three additio? 
For graduation with Special Honors, a student must register for Phys 195 by the bed? 


ning of the senior year. The decision to award Special Honors will be based on com 
in research and general achievement in physics as evaluated by the faculty 


: i 16 
Minor in physics—Required: Phys 13, 14, 15, 16 (or Phys 21, 5, 22, 6, and 16); Phys 
and 164 or approved substitutes from 100-level physics courses 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be wt 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for 


listings A 
1 General Physics I (3) Maximon 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Development of the principles of wo 
physics. Translational motion, force, gravitation, equilibrium, momentum Wi 
energy, thermodynamics, waves, periodic motion, sound, fluids, soli eg 
and geometrical optics. Prerequisite: Math 6 or equivalent Concurrent 
tion in Phys 5 is strongly recommended. ud? 
2 General Physics II (3) Parke, ao 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Continuation of Phys 1 Topics ^. 4 
electrostatics, electromagnetism, electronic circuits, electromagnetic T8594 
relativity, quantum theory, and atomic and nuclear structure. Prerequis jy 
1 or equivalent. Concurrent registration in Phys 6 is strongly reco quo 
5 General Physics Laboratory I (1) "i 
Laboratory complement of Phys 1 and 21. Two and a half hours. Prem 
concurrent or prior registration in Phys 1 or concurrent registration in? 
Laboratory fee, $40 qu 
6 General Physics Laboratory II (1) Brisco ^ ig 
Laboratory complement of Phys 2 and 22. Two and a half hours. pre 


11-12 


15 E 


PHYSICS 207 


Concurrent or prior registration in Phys 2 or concurrent registration in Phys 22 
Laboratory fee, $40 


Introduction to Astronomy I (3) 
Classical through modern astror basic principles un- 
derlying astronomical systems ctures cover elec tromagnetic 
radiation, optical instruments, and the solar system Laboratory (2 hours) empha- 


sizes optics and astronomical measurements. Prerequisite: High school algebra 
Laboratory fee: $30 (Fall) 


Introduction to Astronomy II (3) Hobbs 
Continuation of Phys 9. Stellar and extragalactic astronomy, inc luding introduc- 


lion to quantum aspects of elec tromagnetic radiation and atomic physics, stellar 


Spectra, and stellar evolution Laboratory (2 hours) has the same emphasis as in 
Phys 9. Prerequisite: Phys 


€ 


Hobbs 


1omy, with introduc tion to 
and observations. | 


ic 


9 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $30 (Spring) 
Introduction to Astronomy (2-2) Hobbs 
Same as Phys 9-10 without the laboratory (Academic year) 
13 General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) Berman 
Lecture (3 hours) 


; recitation and laboratory (2 hours) Development of basic 
Principles of optics and dynamics. Topics include geometrical optics, vector 
algebra, statics of rigid bodies, single-particle kinematics and dynamics, conser- 


vation of energy. Concurrent registration in Math 31 is required Laboratory 
fee, $40. 


14 Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 


Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 
mechanics for many-particle 


Khatcheressian, Briscoe 
hours) Elementary development of 
systems and basic thermodynamics Topics include 
Collisions, rotational motion, smal] vibrations, gravitation, fluid dynamics, wave 
Motion, the ideal gas, the laws of thermodynamics, thermal properties of solids 
and liquids Prerequisite: Phys 13; Math 31 Laboratory fee, $40 

lectricity and Magnetism (3) Haberzettl, Taragin 
ecture (3 hours), recitation Introductory aspects of 
electromagnetic theory fields, Coulomb's Law, 
Gauss's Law, lectrics, electric current 
and resist ll's equations in integral 


and laboratory (2 hours) 
Topics include static electric 
electrical potential, capacitance and die 
ance, Ampere's Law, Faradav's Law, Maxwe 


orm, electromagnetic waves Prerequisite: Phys 14; Math 31 Laboratory fee, $40 
16 Modern Physics (3) Lehman 
*ecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Basi principles of special 
relativity and quantum theory. Relativistic kinematics and dynamics, wave- 
Particle duality, the hydrogen atom, atomic physics, the atomic nucleus, nuc lear 
reactions, statistical distribution laws, applications to molecular and solid-state 
Physics Prerequisite: Phys 15; Math 32. Laboratory fee, $40 
21 University Physics I (3) Dhuga 
“cture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Physical concepts and principles are 
eveloped using calculus. Topics include classical me hanics, heat, waves, and 
Optics Concurrent registration in Phys 5 is required. Prerequisite or conc urrent 
22 pEistration Math 31 (Fall) 


121 M 


162 


niversity Physics II (3) 


gcture (2 hours), re itation (1 hour). Continuation of Phys 21 Topics include 
electric 


ic and magnetic phenomena, relativity, atomic and nuclear physics. Con- 

istration in Phys 6 is required. Prerequisite: Phys 21: prerequisite or 
t registration: Math 32 (Spring) 
odern Cosmology (3) 
Nonmathem 


and physics 


Dhuga 


concurren 


Hobbs 
momy 


atical treatment of cosmology and related subjects from astrc 


Quasars, peculiar galaxies, pulsars, 


black holes, antimatter, etc 
151.55 later itite Phys 10 or 12 
Indo ediate Laboratory (3-3) Dhuga 
itte rodent advanc ed work to introduce students to research techniques and 
161 Specialized instruments Laboratory fee, $30 


(Fall and spring) 

Prats, Khatcheressian 
ws, conservation laws, 
nents of Lagrange's and 


anics I (3) 


“chanics of mass 


E x points and rigid bodies. Newton's lav 
‘uler 


uler 5 equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and eler 
Milton's equations 


*chanics [T (3) 
asic as 


Bergmann, Khatcheressian 
Stress te 


including elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain tensor, 
f equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and viscous fluids 


Pect of continua, 
nsor, equations o 


EUER. Ive 
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163 Physical and Quantum Optics (3) Peverley 
Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum of the electromagneti: field. 
interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics of crystals and other media, 


dispersion 


164 Thermodynamics (3) Parke, Taragi? 
Principles and applications of equilibrium thermodynamics, reversible pr 


cesses, thermodynamic potentials, stability and phase changes 
165-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3—3 Zuchelll 

Development of Maxwell's field equations using vector and tensor calculus 
electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic circuit theory 
electromagnetic waves and radiation 

167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) Haberzett], Prat 
Development of logical structure and experimental bases for modern quantum 
mechanics. Simple examples worked out to clarify the structure; primary em 
phasis on conceptual framework and its mathematical realization; careful cof 
sideration of the laboratory results to which the theory is a response 

168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) Mokhtari, Prat 
Explicit applications of principles of quantum mechanics to a variety of problem 
in atomic, molecular, and nuclear physics. Quantum statistical mechanics deve" 
oped with applications in solid state. Emphasis on explicit evaluation of solt 
tions and the techniques required. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or equivalent. ^ 

170 Elementary Solid-State Physics (3) Khatcheressi@? 
Structure of solids, lattices and lattice defects, deformation, vibrational 8! 
electronic contribution to specific heats, binding energies, electronic states : 
metals and semiconductors, magnetic properties of solids. Elementary meth 1 
required such as quantum mechanics and normal mode expansions are deve 
oped as needed > 

175 Nuclear Physics (3) Berman, Lehm® 
Introduction to application of quantum physics in the description of nuclei & 
their interactions. Properties of nuclei, nuclear models, nuclear forces, and m 
clear reactions are considered. Specific topics include the deuteron, n-p scatté! 
ing, the optical model, the shell model, the liquid-drop model, beta dec?! 
fission, and fusion. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or permission of instructor. 

195-96 Undergraduate Research (3—3) Briscoe, Lehm 

Research on problems approved by the staff. For the B.A. option, emphasis will 
placed on advanced laboratory experience. For the B.S. option, the two semes! s 
will involve advanced laboratory experience and applications of « omputers / 
the solution of physics problems, respectively 


POLITICAL COMMUNICATION F 


Committee on Political Communication f 
J.B. Manheim (Director), W.C. Adams, R.S. French, S.G. Larson, J.A. Morgat 
Robbins, J.E. Thiel 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program in politi 
communication leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Enrollment into the ms 
restricted; contact the program office for details 

The following requirements must be fulfilled j 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and scien 

2. Prerequisite courses: one course chosen from Stat 53, 91, 105 (Stat 53 is us 
preferred); PSc 1, 2; Econ 11 or 12; Comm 133; Jour 72 

3. Required courses in the major 

(a) PCm 100, 199; Comm 100, 130; Jour 111; PCm/PSc 103; PSc 120 

(b) Four courses selected from the following, at least two of which must be co ge 
other than political communication: PCm 150, 191, 192, 195; Jour/PSc 128; Commo 
129; Comm 175, 181, 184; Jour 146, 198 " 

(c) Four additional 100-level courses offered by the Departments of Communi 
Journalism, and/or Political Science. 

Special Honors—Students with a grade-point average of at least 3.5 in all course y 
completed at this institution and in all courses required for the major may declan y 
Special Honors at the beginning of the senior year. To achieve Special Honors, the a 
must maintain the stated grade-point requirements and present a successful oral de 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


à reseg 


arch paper pre 
interdisciplinary cor 
members nominate 
mended that stude 
Senior year 


pared for the Senior Seminar in Political C 


nmittee that includes the program director and two other faculty 
d by the student and approved by the program director. It is recom- 


nts declaring for Special Honors take PCm 195 in the first semester of the 
and PCm 199 in the second semester. 


'ommunication before an 


100 Introduction to Politic 
Basic concepts and theories of political communi 
work for analyzing political commur 
other countries, and the 
tion majors. (Spring) 

103 Political Communication Research (3) 

Strategies and te hniques of empirical research with 
practice of political communic ation. Same as PS« 
credit for both PCm/PSc 103 and PSc 101 Prerequisite: PCm 100 (Fall) 
150 Selected Topics in Political Communication (3) 
Topics announced in the Schedule of C] 
vided the topic differs 
dire tor 

792 Field Experience (3—3) 
Open to juniors and se 
Spend at least 16 hours 


al Communication (3) Manheim 


ation; development of a frame- 
ucation; applications in the United States, 
International system. Limited to political communica- 


Manheim 
application to the study and 
103. Students may not receive 


asses. May be repe 


ated for credit pro- 
Prerequisite: PCm 


100 or permission of the program 
191 


niors majoring in political com 
a week during the semester in a 
Office performing practical work in the subject under the 
faculty advisor Grades are assigned on 
195 Independent Study (1 to 6) 
The student pursues 
direction of a fac ulty 
Juniors majoring in po 


munication. Students 
n approved agency or 
general guidance of a 
a pass/no pass basis only 


a program of directed re 
advisor. Limited to sen 


litical communic 
obtain approval of a writte 
the study and the 


Senior Seminar in Political Communication (3) 
Limited to majors in political communi: 
With possible fieldwork in the 


ading or original research under the 

tors or exceptionally well-prepared 

ation Before registering, the student must 

n plan of study by the fac ulty member who will direct 
program director 

199 Manheim 


ation. Selected reading and discussion 


professional subject 


POLITICAL, SCIENCE 


Professors B. Nimer, H.C 


B. Reich (Chair), Y.C Kim, 
airy Logsdon, W.H. L 
> 


M.A. East, J.B. Manheim. C McClin- 
A "Fr Reddaway. J. Post (Researc h), B.L. Kellerman (Visiting) 
SSOCiate } 


J.R. Henig, M.J. Sodaro, S L. Wolchik, R.W Rycroft, C.J. 
: ' C. Joyner, H.B Feigenbaum, J.H Lebovic 
SSistant Profe 


Wile 5 Ssors R.P, Stoker, J.P. Rogers, V 
Y, 


Coleman, S.G. Larson, N.J. Brown, S.L. 
5.A. Baynard (Visiting), J. Mitchell 
Bache à 
fuites lor of Arts with a major in political science The following requirements must be 
d: 
l. The 


8eneral requireme 
requisite: PS 

t re Site; PSc 1 anc 
Politica) « ie 


nts stated under Columbian Colle 
1 2 (or the equivalent). Six c ourses in 
“ary nce, to include 6 hours of history or 6 hours of economics. Twelve credit 
» Introductory foreign language and statistics are strongly recommended 
“quired courses in the major: 30 credit hours of 100-level political science courses, 
follo me a distribution requirement that consists of 6 credit hours from each of the 
106, 1 8 groups Group A (political theory and methodology)—PSc 101, 102, 104, 105, 


116 144 198, 110; Group B (American government and politics) —PSc 111. 


ge of Arts and Sciences. 
the social sciences, other 


112, 114, 115, 

PS. 130. 4- 3, 120, 122, 124, 129: Group C (comparative government and politics)— 

law. n4 131, 146, 168, 170, 173, 177 179, 180, 181, 183; Group D (international politics, 
Of the o Banizations)- Sc 140, 142 


ec » 144, 149, 161, 175. 176, 178, 182, 184, 186. 
OUrses in ^ 
mended t Urses in Gre 


À up A at least one must be PS 101, 102, or 104, and it is recom- 
Very nbn Course be taken as early in the student's academic program as possible. 
us 199) must complete a proseminar or, if eligible, an Honors Seminar (PSc 196, 197, 
Stude '7 n the junior or senior year. A maximum of two of these may be included in a 
Mente a Program; such ¢ ourses do not satisfy the department's group distribution require- 
Written le 0-1 vel course may be substituted for the proseminar requirement with the 

mi instructor and the undergraduate coordinator 
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The department also offers a major with a public policy focus. Students who wish to 
concentrate in public policy must distribute their 30 hours in political science as follows: 
PSc 104; 9 credit hours in policy-oriented courses to be selected from PSc 112, 117, 122, 
124, 146; one policy-oriented proseminar; 3 additional credit hours from each of Groups A, 
B. C. D: and 3 credit hours in a political science elective at the 100 level 

Up to 12 hours of either service learning or internship credit may be applied toward & 
degree. No more than 3 hours of such courses may be credited toward the major; these 
courses do not satisfy the distribution requirement 

Students in the 90-credit-hour degree program must receive grades of A in at least 18 
credit hours of 100-level political science courses 

Students may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To qualify, 
fulfill the general requirements stated under Regulations and take at least one political 
science honors seminar in which an independent study project is c ompleted with distinc 
tion. The student must complete the seminar before the final semester of course work. The 
project is evaluated by a Departmental Honors Committee, which can recommend gradus- 
tion with Special Honors in political science. To be eligible for enrollment in an honors 
seminar, students must be political science majors, have successfully completed PSc 101, 
have achieved a grade-point average in the major of at least 3.3, and be juniors or senior 


the student must 


Minor in political science—Required: PSc 1 and 2 (or the equivalent) plus 15 credit 
hours of 100-level political science courses, including a distribution requirement of one 
course from each of the four groups listed in item 3 above. A minimum of 9 credit hours 
other social science courses is also required 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the departrhent may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


listings 


Departmental prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2 (or the equivalent) are prerequisite to all 100 
level courses in political science 


1 Introduction to Comparative Sodaro, Feigenbaul™ 
and International Politics (3) Rogers, Brow! 
n 


Comparative and international political systems; emphasis on structures 8 

processes of major foreign governments and the force of basic ideologies al 

and spring) : 
2 Introduction to American Rycroft, Larson, Deerinf 

Politics and Government (3) 

Structure, powers, and processes of the American political system and the impf 

on public policy. (Fall and spring) 

3—4 Introduction to Political Behavior (6—6) sul 
Role of personal and social values in political behavior. Fall 
in the American liberal tradition. Spring: A comparative perspective on dem" 
cratic and authoritarian governments in the 20th century. Admission by $ 
selection process (Academic year) 

50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) Gillet 
Same as AmCv/Hist/UPRE 50 


Focus on problem 


101 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Kim, Lebovic, Stoker, wil 
Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and governi? 
empirical methods of research (Fall and spring) 

102 Empirical Political Analysis (3) M^ 

1 


Extensive examination of empirical research methods in the analysis of po di 
behavior. Research design, data collection (survey and aggregate), an 
analysis. Prerequisite: PSc 101 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

103 Political Communication Research (3) Manbo 
Same as PCm 103. Students may not receive credit for both PCm/PSc 103 


PSc 101 
104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) Henig, stok 
Introductory overview of the concepts, issues, and techniques of sys! 
policy analysis and its role in the policy process (Fall and spring) "m 
105 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Mit 


Thought I (3) 
Foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas (Fall) 


106 Political Theor 
Thought II (3) 
Theoretical roots of modern 
Rousseau, (Spring) 

107 Issues in Modern Political Thought (3) 
Issues of modern political thought as see 
Emphasis on conservative, liberal, 

108 Marxism-Leninism (3) 
Intensive study of theories 
nism. Emphasis on Marx, Engels, and Lenin, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Lukacs, Trotsky, and Stalin 

110 American Political Thought (3) 
Political thought in the 1 
major representative writings 

111 State and Urban Politics (3) 
Comparative analysis of c ontext, institutions, proce 
urban political systems (Fall) 

112 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) 
Selected issues in state and urban policy-makin 
metropolitan settings (Spring) 

114 U.S, Constitutional Law and Politics I (3) 


y: Major Issues of Western Political 


and philosophical 


(Spring) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


political order and disorder— 


n through major repre 
and radical thought 


J.S. from colonial times to the 


Linden, 
Mitchell 
Machiavelli to 


Linden, Mitchell 


sentative thinkers, 
(Fall and spring) 


Elliott 


assumptions of modern commu- 


and consideration of Bernstein, 
(Spring) 


Morgan 


present as seen through 


Henig 


sses, and policies of state and 


Henig 


8, with emphasis on urban and 


Morgan 

Separation of powers, federal—state relationships, economic regulation. (Fall) 

115 U.S, Constitutional Law and Politics II (3) Morgan 
Politica] and civil rights (Spring) 

116 The American Presidency (3) Staff 
Examination of the 


Porary institution, the mechanisms and processe 
and the influences of pe 


117 Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) 


Basic con epts in public administration: influence 

Policy formulation and implementation (Fall) 
118 Legislative Politics (3) 

Theory, structure, and process of the U.S Congre 


Party organization. « ommittees, and floor proced 
legislative relations 


and interest-group activities 
lig U 


S. Political Parties and Politics (3) 
Role of Parties as a | 
Organization, nominations, 
. ranches (Fall and spring) 
120 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 
Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior; 
,, Paigning (Fall) 
122 Science, Technology, and Politics (3) 
Multiple impacts of scie 
Systems, Discussion of p 


ublic policies for support, 
technology 


n (Fall and spring) 
12 Ssues in Domestic Public Policy (3) 
"xamination of the decision-making process and the substance 
In domestic public policy in such areas as crime, economics, e 
i2 the environment, poverty, and health 


JOvernmental Processes and the News Media (3) 
c ame às Jour 128 
^9 TV News: The politics of Visibility (3) 
*Xamination of the impact of television o 
Nature of ç Overage of political issue 
i and presenting news stories. Same as Jour/Comm 129 
-mparative Government and Politics I (3) 
“Omparative political analysis with 
estern Europe. (Fall and spring) 
~"mparative Government and Politics II (3) 
Government and politics of the 


nion and Countries of Eastern Europe. 


131 


olitics of presidential selection, the 


rsonality on performance in office 


inkage between mass preferences and 
voting, and activities in le 


ntific and technological developm 


(Fall and spring) 


primary focus on the princi 


authority of the contem- 
s for formulating public policy, 
(Fall and spring) 


Rycroft 


of bureaucratic politics on 


Deering 


ss, with emphasis on elections, 
ure, in the context of executive— 
(Fall and spring) 


Staff 


government policies. 
gislative and executive 


Wiley 


voting and political cam- 


Logsdon, Rycroft 
ents on the political 
use, and control of science and 


Deering, Stoker 
of various issues 
ducation, energy, 


Staff 


Larson 


n American politics and society, the 
s and campaigns, the dynamics of selecting 


(Fall and spring) 


Feigenbaum 
pal states of 


Sodaro, Wolchik 
communist nations; emphasis on the Soviet 
(Fall and spring) 


211 
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140 International Politics (3) Sodaro, Joyner, Lebovic, Brown 
International actors, internationài and domestic environments of foreign policy, 
global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign policy (Fall 
and spring) 

142 International Organizations (3) Staff 
Development and operations of the | nited Nations, regional organizations, and 
functional international organizations (Fall and spring) 

144 Public International Law (3) 

Survey of international law, with emphasis upon law's conceptual de 
and practical application to contemporary international issues (Fall an 


Joynet 
velopment 


spring) 

146 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) Sapin, Roge® 
Constitutional, political, and international factors that determine the formule 
tion, execution, and substance of U.S. foreign policy (Fall and spring) - 

149 Military Force and Foreign Policy (3) Sapin, Lewi 
Impact of military considerations on U.S. foreign policy; major problems W 
national security, e.g., strategic weaponry, military assistance, regional security 
problems (Fall and spring) 

161 European—Atlantic Relations (3) suf 
International politics of the North Atlantic area, the European Common Markel 
and U.S.—European relations (Fall) 

168 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliot 
Relations with the United States, Europe, the Third World, China; internation 
communism; instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships between domest“ 
and foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy (Fall) 

170 Governments and Politics of China and Northeast Asia (3) 
Political institutions and processes of China (inc luding Taiwan), Japan, $ 
Korea since World War II. Influence of indigenous traditions and foreif 
contacts (Fall, even years) 

173 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) Hinto 
Interaction of traditional, colonial, and contemporary influences in the dom 
and international politics of the Indian subcontinent and of mainland and insu 
southeast Asia (Fall, odd years) , 

175 International Relations of East Asia (3) e 
Analysis of the foreign policies of selected East Asian countries and the foreif 
policies of major powers toward the region (Fall) T 

176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3) Re 
Origins, evolution, and issues of the Arab-Israeli conflict. (Spring and summ" 


177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich, B 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, and Israel (Fall) 

178 International Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich, e 
Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Middle 
(Spring) m 


179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy (3) i 
Examination of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli politics 


foreign policy (Fall) i 
180 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) je 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya. 

Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East (Spring) sy 
181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) te 
Comparative analysis of political systems in selected countries ot non-Medil 
nean Africa (Fall) si 
182 African International Politics (3) Afi 
Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects of 


relations with the outside world. Recommended prerequisite: PSc 181 


(Spring) at? 
183 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) mocis 
Political processes and institutions of selected countries in South Ani 
Central America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the possibilities for dem 
and revolution (Fall) w 
184 International Relations of Latin America (3) mcCli® 
U.S.-Latin American relations and foreign policies of selected states 


(Spring 


PSYCHOLOGY 


186 U.S. Policies Toward Sub- 
Analysis and evaluation o 
ward selec ted are 


Saharan Africa (3) 
f contemporary U 


as and individual countrie 
East Africa, western Indian Ocean st 


Ivory Coast (Summer) 

187 Internship: Political Science (3) 
Study of political beh 
tive depart 


-S. policies and policy-makin 
s of sub-Saharan Africa the 


Horn, 
ates, southern Africa, Zaire, Nige 


ria, and 


avior through inte 

ments or agencies, 
parties, or elec toral « 
(Fall and spring) 

190 Selected Topics in Political Science (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

192 Proseminar: Political Science (3) 


Examination of selec ted problems in political science 
partmental approval 


rnship experience with ( 
politically active private-se 
ampaigns. Admission requires de 


Ongress, execu- 
ctor groups, political 
partmental approval. 


Staff 
Admission requires de- 


(Fall and spring 
196 Honors Seminar: Political Theory (3) Staff 
Research on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101 Admission requires depart- 
mental approval 


97 Honors Seminar: Ame 
Research on selecte 
uisite: PSc 101 

198 Honors Seminar: Comparative Gove 

Research on selected topics 
uisite: PSc 101 
199 Honors Seminar: International Politics (3) 
Research on selected topics 
uisite: PSc 101 


rican Government and Politics (3) 
| topics. Admission requires de 


Staff 
partmental approval Prereq- 


rnment and Politics (3) 


Staff 
Admission require 


's departmental approval. Prereq- 
Staff 


Admission requires departmental approval. Prereq- 


PORTUGI JESE 


See 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Profe : 

ofessors j N. Mosél (Emeritus), R.D. Walk, A.D Kirsch, V. Kirkbride 
Wei ravanel, D,E Silber, J. Miller, L.A Rothblat, R.A. Pete 
Ase "DBartner, R.D Caplan, P. Wirtz, | Post (Research) 


SSOciata ` 
Ociate Professors S.A Karp, R.W. Holmstrom, P.J. Popr 
1, L.R. Offermann 


fessors C.A Rohrbeck, F.Z Belgrave, M.L Jasnoski, C.E Sager, M.C. Zea 


fessorial Lec turer C.M. Carney, K Ross-Kidder 
Woodruff 


(Emeritus), C.E. Rice, 
rson, J. Zeidner (Researc h), H. 


yen (Chair), L. Brandt, S. 


Bach 
futi. o" of 


The ge . ^ d 
Benera] requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
à 
"requisite course Psyc 1 
Wirec course 


Arts with a major in psychology—The following requirements must be 


$ in related areas 

quivalent. Students are e 
curriculum requirement in quantitative 
Beogr 9 credit hours selected from 
Politica) > nd regional science 
his ^" Science, 


ü at 5« 
Meet the = e 


ncouraged to take a se 
eneral 


cond statistics course to 
and/or logical reasoning. 


American civilization, anthropology, economics, 
, history, philosophy (Phil 7 


1, 113, or 151 recommended), 
tory, politi. or sociology, of which 6 hours must be from anthropology, economics, 
lepartment ical science, or sox iology. If a student takes more than 6 hours in any one 
E “tt the excess will be credited to electives 
aclug; Tired Courses in the major— 34 credit hours in 100-level psychology courses, 
Search aroe survey courses (Psyc 101, 102, and 103); principles and methods of 
nd five : Y 105 or 106); experimental (Psyc 118 or 121 ); history and systems (Psyc 196); 
lt 5 ditional 100-leve] courses 
8sistan, "Inmendeg that students contact their academic advisors as soon as possible for 
To alify Planning their programs of study 
Witemeny Or graduation wi 


th Special Honors the stu 


dent must fulfill the general 
lations, take an honors serr 


5 stated under Regu ainar (Psyc 197) or a 200-level 
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Staff 
g to- 


Staff 
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191) with distinction. Thé 


seminar, and complete an independent study project (Psyc 
Special Honors is 3.3, 


grade-point average in psychology required for graduation with 
A five-year program leading 


Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy 
ield of art therapy. S% 


to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the f 
the Graduate Programs Bulletin 


Minor in psychology—18 credit hours are required, including Psyc 1 and at least thre? 
100-level psychology courses. Students considering graduate study in psychology ar 
advised to take Psyc 105 or 106, a distribution of courses trom the categories listed und 
the major above, Psyc 196, and an elementary course in statistics 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be take? 


for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cour 
listings. 


1 General Psychology (3) suf 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior (Fall and spring) 

8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) suf 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, perso 
ality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment and description 
personality emphasized (Fall and spring) y 

22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Kirkbrið 
The contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning Includé 
fieldwork. (Spring) 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) Rohrbeck, Silber, Holmstrom, Weingarto# 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of maladjustme? 
and mental disorders. (Fall and spring) 4 

102 Social Psychology (3) Belg?" 


Social foundations of behavior: cognition, motivation, role behavior, commu! 


tion, small-group processes, and attitudes (Fall and spring) 
103 Psychology of Childhood (3) Brandt, Rohrb 
Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the soc ializali 
process, learning, and the child's view of the world Kat 


104 Ecology and Mental Health (3) i 
Examination by field research of the linkages between aspects of the physi? 
environment and mental health. Tutorials, conferences, and student fie 
search projects. (Fall) j 

105-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4) Walk, Hashtro* 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental approach to unders " 
ing behavior; individual and class experiments performed. Psyc 105: sens 
perception, and emotions and their relation to adaptive behavior. psyc w 
memory, human information processing, learning, and motivation La 


fee, $30 per semester (Academic year) si 
108 Humanistic Psychology (3) cio? 
Critical examination of humanistic psychology. Emphasis on role of com 


ness in human behavior. Philosophic foundations, existential, phenomenO™ 


cal, and transpersonal psychology (Spring) 
110 Perception and Understanding in Children (3) 
Concepts and research in the area of developmental! psychology; empha’ 
growth and development of thinking, perceiving, and symbolic 
(Spring) wv 
112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) th? 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with iy 
phasis on application of psychology to solution of such problems. 
spring) s 
115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) ge” 
Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory ug 


Abra? 


y 
sis Oy 


ative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic structures in perception 

linguistics programming (Fall) goi 
118 Neuropsychology (3) y 

Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic structure and fu 

of the nervous system, with emphasis on sensory processes, learning ® 

ory, motivation, and emotion (Fall and spring) 


PSYCHOLOGY 
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119 Group Dynamics (3) 
Relationship of the individual to 
Theory, research, and applic 


Miller 
s, and larger social systems. 
and organizational processes, em- 
r, Miller and Rice. Opportunity is 


nics workshop, which is recommended but not 
(Spring) 


groups, collectivitie 
ations of group 
phasizing contributions of Freud, Bion, Slate 
provided to attend a group dynar 
required. Enrollment limited 
121 Psychology of Learning (3) 


Theories and issues related to basic learning processes 
lor. Emphasis on curren 


t research using both } 
(Fall) 


Hashtroudi 
as determinants of behav- 
uman and animal subjects. 


122 Psychology and Human Relations (3 
l Inderstanding hum 5 by evolving an on-going 
T-group within the nd senior undergraduate social 
science majors; open to others with permission of instructor (Summer) 

128 Health Psychology (3) Jasnoski, Belgrave, Peterson, Poppen 
Current research in the area of health psychology, with special attention to 
Psychological factors related to health and illness, psychological intervention 
with medical patients, and psychological approaches to illness prevention and 
health promotion 


129 Theories of Personality (3) 


Survey of personality theories; 


individuals (Fall and spring 
130 S. 


Seminar: Political and Social Implications of 
Current Approaches to Psychological Treatment (3) 
resentation and discussion of recent work, such as that of Szasz 


and Goffman, 
aring upon the implications for indiv iduals and society of various approaches 
4, t0 psychological treatment, including psy: hotherapy and behavior modification. 
131 Psychological Tests (3) Holmstrom, Karp 
Survey of psychological tests 1 uses in business, industry, 
Bovernment, law, medic ine, and education. Material fee, $25 (Fall and 
Spring) 

32 Socialization in Childhood (3) 
Examination of 
Judgment anc 
values 


Silber 


an relations and T-group tec hnique 
course itself. For junior a 


Poppen, Rice, Jasnoski 
emphasis on their application to problems of 


Karp 


and their more commor 


Brandt 
iild is shaped in terms of social 
rnalization of controls, assimilation of societal 


and parenting procedures Organized by focus on issues according to 
developmental level 
13 


reud and Modern Psychoanalysis (3) 


Dtroduction to the work of Freud 
Ocusing on the me 


primary methods by which the cl 
1 self-control; inte 


Miller 
ern psychoanalysis, 
nction of conflict and 
development of the ego, 
death instinct (Spring) 

Sager, Offermann, Caplan 
and methods applied to problems of personnel manage- 


yee motivation and produc tivity, supervisory leadership, and orga- 
150 al development (Fall and spring) 
; Sychology of Sex Differences (3) 


levant biological, 


and his impact on mod 


and the unconscious fu 

defense. > Oedipus conflict, 
i iMi of anxiety and neurosis, and the 
^w ustrial Organizational Psychology (3 
Sychologica] con epts 
ment, emple 
nization 


aning of dreams 
infantile sexuality and the 


Poppen 


í psychological, and sox iological influences on males and 
dou in the development of sex differences; hormonal differences, gender 
identit 


Y, differential soc ialization o 


i f sons and daughters, masculinity femininity, 
cultur 


al evaluation of male and female roles Survey of relevant psychological 


eory. Emphasis on empirical research and hypothesis testing (Spring) 
= FSyC ology of Crime and Violence (3) Silber 
*Xamination of many psychological aspects of criminal behavior; personality of 
156 po ninals and of psyc hological processes affec ting behavior 


- p Ychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 
Psycholo 


Carney 
of atti 8y of opinion formation measurement of opinion, social determinants 
udes, Psychological processes in propaganda, bases of receptivity to pro- 
Paganda, Psychological warfare 

linica] Psychology (3) Zea, Peterson 
gist Ploration of the history, functions, and 


problems of the clinical psycholo- 


: ASS@ssment, tre roaches, ethics Prerequisite: Psyc 


atment, community apy 
01, 131 
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188 Attitudes Toward Death and Dying (3) Woodruff 
Exploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and experiences assoi iated 


with the process of death and dying. Limited to juniors and seniors 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experime 


Staff 
ntal projects. Open ta 
sponsor 


qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made with the 
ing faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated once for € redit (Fall 
and spring) 

Abravanel 


192 Field Experience in Psychology (3) 
Senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of six hours a week in a loca 
mental health, rehabilitation, sc hool, or community setting Students registering 
for this course must have blocks of time available in their class s« hedules 
(Fall and spring) 

196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) 

Senior capstone course that includes a survey 
viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of psychology ma 
and spring) 

197 Honors Seminar in Psychology (3) Staff 
Selected topics in psychology that change from semester to semester Intended 
primarily for juniors who plan to enroll in Psyc 191 in the senior year and 10 
students in the Special Honors program in psychology May be repeated 19 
credit 

198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) staf 
Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psyt hology, including thos? 
performed by members of the class; emphasis on student participation May 
repeated for credit 


Rice, Walk 


and integration of the major 
jors (Fall 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION E 


Programs in public administration are offered at the graduate level by the School ^ 
Business and Public Management. The course listed here is open to interested un 


125 Managing Public Policy (3) sw 
Contemporary concepts and issues in public administration and manageitit 
Major trends and approaches to governmental administration in the U.S., inclu 
ing the changing federal role, roles of the public sector in relation to the pri 
sector, and managing public agencies at all levels (Fall and spring) 


graduates 


RELIGION F 


University Professor S.H. Nasr 

Professors R.G. Jones, H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chair), D.D Wallace, Jr., A.J Hiltebeitel 
Associate Professorial Lecturer E.S. Jospe 

Assistant Professors S.A. Quitslund, R.J. Eisen 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in religion—The following requirements must be fulfil 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and scie" 

2. Prerequisite courses—Rel 1, 2 

3. Four required courses in related areas—(a) 6 credit hours in studies of cultures ab 
than American and English (preferably a foreign language), and (b) 6 c redit hours in 
literature, philosophy, or history 

4. Required courses in the major—30 credit hours, including at least 21 hours ouf 
level courses. Twelve of these hours must be chosen from one of the following I? a 
traditions: Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism. Appropriate graduate $ë i 
may be approved as substitutions for advanced-level courses. The program must ! 

Rel 101 and at least one course each in Hebrew Scriptures and in New Testamen! y 
Special Honors are awarded to students who meet the requirements stated ! 
Regulations and who complete an honors thesis by enrolling in Rel 191 p. 

; in their UP, 


dition* 
h or Germ" 


It is recommended that students include the study of foreign languages 
graduate program, including a language crucial to one of the religious tr& 
students expecting to enter graduate school are urged to study Frenc 


RELIGION 217 


Minor in religion 
6 must be upper-le 
the departmental 


With permission, a limited numbe 
Or credit toward 
Istings 


Required: a minimum of 18 cre 
vel ¢ ourses 


advisor. Re 


dit hours in religion, of which at least 
- The minor program will be developed in consultation with 


1101 is strongly recommended for all participating students. 


r of graduate courses in the 


department may be taken 
an undergraduate degree See the Graduate 


Programs Bulletin for course 


1 Introduction to World Re 
Examination of the religions of the ancient Me 
of the West Religious foundations of We 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 
and political upheaval in the 

2 Introduction to World Religions: East (3) 
Examination of the major religions of the East 


the West. Approaches to the cross-cultural study of religion. Hinduism, Buddh- 
tsm, and the religions of Tibet, China, and Japan are studied with respect to their 


history and their encounter with modernity (Fall and spring) 
9 The Hebrew Sc riptures (3) 


The history, literat 
tures (Old Testame 
Near East are 


ligions: West (3) Staff 
major religions 
development of 
ations with secularization 
(Fall and spring) 


diterranean and the 
stern civilizations. The 
and their confront 
modern world 

Staff 
and comparison with religions in 


Jones 
ure, and religious thought represented by the Hebrew Scrip- 


nt). Continuities and « ontrasts between Israel and the ancient 


considered through study of the world view, oral and literary 
tradition, main religious ideas, and c hief figures and movements of the biblical 
literature (Fall and spring) 


10 The New Testament (3) Jones 
Literature and history in the setting of the religious 

lopments within Judaism. The 

out the significance of the life, 

the basis for tracing the forma- 
(Fall and spring) 


of earliest Christianity 
movements of the Greco-Roman world and deve 
meaning of the earliest Christian prox lamation at 
teaching, and death of Jesus of Nazareth becomes 
. tion and expansion of the Christian movement 
23 Judaism: Identities and Ideas (3) Eisen 
Exploration of important practices and beliefs in classical and modern times. 
Study of people and texts that confront tradition and change. This Course pres- 
ents several academic approaches to the de. 


scription and definition of Judaic 
Ways of life. Re 


adings and disc ussions focus on the myths and rituals of 
udaism (Fall and spring) 


, *ories in the Study of Religion (3) 
seminar taught jointly by the faculty of the De 

ifferent ways in which religious phe 

Iscussion of some 
religion. 


Hiltebeite] 
partment of Religion. Analysis of 
nomena can be approached Readings and 
of the epoch-making books in the development of the study of 


103 The Prophets (3) Quitslund 
Development of the prophetic movement in Israel; cultural, economic, literary, 
and religious dimensions; elements of lasting value in the prophetic teaching. 

See's tudy of selec ted prophets 


he Life and Thought of Jesus (3) 
“Omprehensive study of the life and teach 
105 suurces Quest for the historical Jesus 
The Life and Thought of Paul (3) 
‘ackgrounds of early Christianity, first-ce 
affecting the spread of Christianity, the life 
tion of the Christian faith 


abbinic Literature and Thought (3) 


Quitslund 
ings of Jesus with critica] attention to 


Quitslund 


ntury religious and social conditions 


and journeys of Paul, Paul's presenta- 
107 


Eisen 
E 'adings of the Mishna, Tosefta, Talmuds, midrashim, and liturgical works in 
"Dglish translation. Methods of literary and historical analysis introduced and 
m Mblied. Individual research projects. 


‘h, Epic, and Novel (3) 
Re s themes and images 
epic ar. 8 Indo-European, Biblical, Babylonian 
113 En and drama; Dante, Milton, 
ar t-Biblical Judaism (3) 
Judaism from the time of Ezra through the destructi 


~canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, Maccabea 


Hiltebeitel 
ir cultural significance in 
narrative traditions; Greek 
Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner, Beckett. 
History of 
7 "p" 


Eisen 
on of Jerusalem in 
n revolt, growth of 


Án = 


ioe 
ra 


ie FUR. 


TU A 


Xx 
nM. 
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124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) Quit 


27 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) 


143 Early Christianity and the Spiritual Life of the Ancient World (3) wall? 


145 Religious Currents in the Renaissance and Reformation (3) 


sectarian movements, Herod, ferment against Rome in context of Eastern and 
Western political currents. Use of primary sources, espec ially the Bible, Jos 
ephus, and rabbinic and noncanonical writings 


114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period (3) Eisen 


From 70 CE through end of rabbinic period. Focus on religious responses t0 
destruction of the Temple; apocalyptic thinking and revolt of Bar Cochba; rab- 
binic and patriarchal responses to Roman authority; Tannaitic and Amoraic 
Judaism in Palestine and Babvlonia; mvstical and folk religion phenomena pre 
served in art and literature 


115 Judaism in the Medieval World (3) Eisen 


History of relations between Jews and non-Jews. Daily life and education of the 
ordinary Jew; rabbinical law and interpretation of scripture; Jewish philoso 
phers, mystics, sects, and messianic movements 


116 Judaism After Emancipation (3) Eisen 


Transformation of community and beliefs among Jews beginning with « atalyst 
their political emancipation. Responses to beginnings of modernity among Jews 
in Europe, America, and Israel 


121 Ethics and the World Religions (3) Yeide 


Modern concepts of ethics and their relation to major world religions religion? 
stimulus and barrier to moral change; modern moral issues and religious otha 
yeid? 


122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) 


Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the Christian communi 


problems of personal conduct; application to various social institutions j 
slun 


Theological approach and systems of a selected number of modern theologia” 
and/or theological movements such as process theology, liberation theology: , 


126 Western Mysticism (3) Quitslu» 


ies if 
Study of the phenomenon of religious experience and of selected mystics? 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam ; 
yeid! 
"^ r 0 
Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for patient E 
physician. Concept of the professional, the clergy's role in healing, religio 


perspective on issues in medical ethics W 

134 The Holocaust in Film and Literature (3) pe 
Study of artistic responses in fiction and nonfiction to a period of supr, 
rint” 


importance in Jewish and world history; the attempts on screen and in p 
confront and understand this modern catastrophe 


Rise and development of Christianity in relation to the culture, phil 
phy, mystery religions, and general religious life of the Greco-Roman wor 


A.D. 500 


144 Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) wall 


Christian life and thought in the Middle Ages; mystics, saints, popes 
philosophers wall? 


Transformation of Western man's understanding of his identity and destiny 


the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason ys 
146 Christianity from the Enlightenment to Existentialism (3) we 
Changes in Christian life and thought since 1700, as seen in theology, liter 
political life, and religious institutions 
155 Anthropological Approaches to Religion (3) Simons, w 
Same as Anth 155 f evel” k 
157 Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3) Hit 
Indian speculative and mystical traditions; late Vedas, Upanishads, Bh P 


Gita, Buddhist, and Hindu soteriological systems A 
i "T UE 


158 Hinduism (3) 


Study of continuity and change in Hinduism, with emphasis on historical ti? 
opment and the consolidating features of the religion. Attention t0 re ^ 
between classical and popular living forms 

pop g piob? | 


159 Mythologies of India (3) 


T å jy lg 
The lore of Indian gods (Vedic, Puranic), heroes (epics), and holy me? w^ ^ 
Buddhist, Jain, Tantric); ties with Indian art, caste, cult, cosmology, and P 
ideals 
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160 Buddhism (3) 
Origin, developme 
impact on Asia. 

161 Islam (3) 


nt, and contemporary status of Buddhist life and t 
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Hiltebeitel 
hought; its 


Nasr 
Origin, development, and conte 


mporary status of Islamic life and thought 
impact on the Near East. 


Symbolism in the History of Religions (3) 
Religious symbolism, myth, legend, 
various theoretical analyses 
163 Islamic Religion and Art (3) 

Investigation of major forms of Is] 

urban design: Quranic c hanting, poetry, and mu 

Islamic revelation. Same as Art 119. 

164 Islamic Philosophy and Theology (3) 

The major s hools of Islamic 
morphological and historic 
son, determination 
relation amon 


162 


amic art, such 


al manner. The relation betwe 
and free will, and divine and human k 


8 science, philosophy, and religion. The 
schools of thought, from the c 


165 Sufism (Islamic Mysticism) (3) 
The foundation of Sufism in the 
and its significance within Islami 


lassical period to the present 


The influence of Sufism upon 
contemporary world, both [s] 
172 Re igion in American Culture (3) 
Growth of religious groups and institutions in relation to American 
development of religious thought, and analysis of the contemporary r 
Scene 
74 American Judaism (3) 
sligious thought and institutions wit 
Mythic and ritual life of American Jews, includin 


amic Civilization. Doctrines and practices of Suf. 
ism; history of the Sufi orders; Sufi li 


; its 


Hiltebeite] 
and ritual in the religions of the world; 


Nasr 
as calligraphy, architecture, and 
sic in relation to the principles of 


Nasr 
Philosophy and theology, considered in both a 


en revelation and rea- 
nowledge as well as the 
development of various 


Nasr 


Wallace 
culture, 
eligious 


8 responses to Israel diaspora 
aust, family and community dynamics 
181 Omen in Western Religion (3) Quitslund 
Historical, theologic 


al, and ethical investigation of t 
In Judaism and Christianity; special consideration of t 
Sexual qualifications for religious office, 


he image and role of women 
he Biblical experience, the 


use of male and female images and 
18 anguages, and Contemporary issues. 
3 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition Kennedy 
In Early Modern Europe (3) 


18 ame as Engl/Fren/Ger Hist 183 and Art 187 
4 The Thought of Martin Buber (3) 
asic princ iples underlying the Life o 
19 ples to al] strata of life from interper 
ected Topics in Religion (3) 


Critica] examination of religious phenomena rendered timely by current events 
Or specia] Tesources. Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be 
repeated for credit provided the topic differs 

nior Honors Thesis (3) 

quired of and o 
and Spring) 


191 


Staff 
pen only to undergraduate honors candidates in religion. (Fall 


ÜM 

ANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

Ofes A dime 
octane JA. Frey, J.F, Burks, I. Azar, P.G. Sáenz 


and, G. Ludlow, J.F, Thibault (Chair) 
E Marden essors G.P. Huvé, Y Captain-Hidalgo, J.A. Quiroga, R. Valero, LR. Vergara, 


: ct Assistant Professors 

Qc 

^x helor of Arts with a 
Age q 

ist 


M. Ferretti, R. Verona, M.N. Ament, L. Franklin, D. Konz 


" ; major in (1) French language and literature, (2) Spanish 
be fulfil derature, (3) Spanish-American literature—The following requirements 
e 


Jospe 
f Dialogue and application of those princi- 
sonal relationships to the religious realm. 


Staff 


220 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


2. Prerequisite courses- Fren/Span 1—2-3, 4, 8 or 9, 10, 30, o! equivalent 

y. Required for the majors—Fren 53, 54 and 90; or Span 53, 54, and 90; or 5pan 55, 56 
ind 90; plus 15 credit hours of 100-level courses, of which 9 hours must be in literature 
The student is expected to demonstrate a knowledge of his or her field in breadth and depth 
by passing à ¢ omprehensive examination at the end of the senior year. A proseminar (Fren 
Span 199—200) is required 


Minor in French or Hispanic languages and literatures Required: 9 credit hours í hose" 
from Fren or Span 30, 53, 54, 90 and Span 55, 56; 12 additional hours selected from amont 
French or Spanish courses numbered 8 and above, including at least 6 credit hours of 100 


level courses 


Placement Examinations: A student who has not been granted advanced standing am 
who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take a plac emet! 
examination before registration. Upon « ompletion of the examination, assignment is ma 
to the appropriate course 


FRENCH 
Departmental prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in Frend 

from Fren 8 and above 

1 Introductory French I (4) sw 
First-semester French. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, « omposition, gif 
mar. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall, spring, and summer) ; 

2 Introductory French II (4) SU 
Second-semester French. Emphasis on communication, composition, and re 
ing. Prerequisite: Fren 1 or equivalent Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall, spring 
summer) 

3 Intermediate French (4) z 
Third-semester language study. Complete review ot grammar Emphasis ont 


, 


cabulary acquisition, reading, and composition. Prerequisite: Fren 2 or equ 
lent. Laboratory fee, $35. (Fall, spring, and summer) si 
4 Language and Culture (3) Verona and à 


Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and « ulture of France f 
emphasis on conversation and composition. Prerequisite: Fren 3 or equiv® 
Laboratory fee, $35. (Fall, spring, and summer) st 
8 The Language of Business, Commerce, and Management (3) 
Fifth-semester language study; refining of general linguistic competence 
duction to French economic life; the language of business and finance. Emp". 
on oral presentation, stressing communicative skills Prerequisite: Fren iy 
equivalent. Students who receive credit for Fren 8 cannot receive credit 
Fren 9. Material fee, $35. (Fall) oy 
9 Contemporary Institutions (3) r 
Fifth-semester language study based on written and vid 
contemporary society, institutions, everyday life, current events Emph ( 
oral presentation, stressing communicative skills Material fee, $35- il 
uisite: Fren 4. Students who receive credit for Fren 9 cannot receive cred 
Fren 8 (Fall, spring, and summer) "Lá 
10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3) Huvé al pif 
Sixth-semester language study utilizing daily and weekly newspapers ano. 
zines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention to national and inte 
issues as seen from the perspective of France and the Francophone wor 
rial fee, $35. Prerequisite: Fren 8 or 9 (Fall, spring, and summer) p 
20 French Pronunciation (3) 
The sounds of French. Oral readings, presentations, recitation Poetry " 
from plays. Emphasis on phonetics and diction, with attention to accent, 


in? 


eo doc umentati® 


and intonation. Prerequisite: Fren 10. Laboratory fee, $35 (Spring yy 

30 General Readings in French Literature (3) Verona & to” 
Readings in prose, poetry, and drama. Introduction to te hniques oat 
criticism; attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textual 
Prerequisite: Fren 10. (Fall and spring) 
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19 French for Graduate Students (0) Staff 
For graduate stude No academic credit. 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 


Burks, Coffland 


nts preparing for reading examinations 
Tuition is « harged at the rate of 3 credit hours 


53 History of French Literature from the Middle Ages 
Through the 17th Century (3) 


Lecture and discussion in French. Development of genre and movements. 

Selected read periods plus the reading of complete texts of 

epics, essays, novels, and plays Prerequisite: Fren 30 or equivalent (Fall) 

54 History of French Literature from the 18th Burks, Coffland 
Through the 20th Century (3) 


Lecture 


ings across these 


and discussion in French Pt 
modern period. Sele: ted r 
texts of novels 


iilosophical and literary movements of the 


eadings across the period plus the reading of complete 

and drama Prerequisite: Fren 30 or equivalent (Spring) 

90 Textual Analysis (3) Burks 
Methodology and voi abulary of literary critic ism. Application of various princi- 


ples of textual analysis and critical approaches to literature Prerequisite: Fren 30 
Or equivalent (Spring) 


108 Advanced French Grammar and Style (3) 
Composition, drills dictations 
and syntax, with emp 
(Fall) 

109 Contemporary France (3) 
Emphasis on ady ance 
based on conte 


Thibault and Staff 


Study of voc abulary 
vices. Prerequisite: Fren 10 


Translations into French 
hasis on stylistic de 


Huvé and Staff 


d oral work and civilization, 


Discussion of French « ulture 
mporary writings 


and video documents Material fee, $35. Pre- 
requisite: Fren 10 (Fall) 
110 Business and Commercial French (3) Staff 
Structure and language of French economic institutions 


financ ial, and 
for the certifie 
(Spring) 


Studies in Medieval French Literature (3) 
Readings and analysis of the major literary te 
centuries, Chansons de geste, Courtly lite 
^ lic poetry (Fall) 
121 French Literature of the 
ìe development and maturation of humanistic ide 
Century. Rabelais, Montaigne, and La Pléiade 
Age of Classicism (3) 
Drama, Philosophy, criticism, 
Major social. politica 
, 'ationalism 


‘he Age of Enlightenment (3) 
Study of major novelists, dramatists, philosophes 
Century The influence of the wo 

1 Jusseau on European and Americ 
124 19th-Century French Literature (3) 
Study of the major literary movements of the 19th « 
Symbolism E 


:mphasis on stylistic analysis of major 
2s (Spring) 
125 


tudies in 20th-C 


Discussion of legal, 
and written reports. Preparation 
mmerce. Prerequisite: Fren 10. 


administrative doc uments. Oral 
ate of the Paris Chamber of Cx 


120 


Coffland 
xts from the 11th through 15th 
rature, fabliaux, drama, lv ric and didac- 


Renaissance (3) Burks and Staff 


als in France during the 16th 


Burks, Ludlow 
7th century Study of 
ciosité, Baroque, Jansenism, 


poetry, and fiction of the 1 
l, and religious movements: pré 


Ludlow 
and ideologues of the 18th 
rks of Montesquieu, Voltaire. Diderot, and 
an thought of the period 


Frey, Thibault 
entury from romanticism to 
poems, novels, and dramas. 


entury French Literature (3) 
y movements of the 20th century 


l nouveau roman, and nouveau théâtre 
1 *ory of Poetic Discourse (3) 
d n examination 


Coffland, Thibault 


avant-garde, surrealism, 


Frey 


" of the creation and evolution of poetic genres Textual analysis of 
131 ajor French poets (Fall) 
Stud." of Narrative Discourse (3) Thibault, Marder 
Dien of the various traditions in the novel, from its medieval origins to the 
135 m Sent, (Spring) 
32 Theory of Dr 
Stud ama (3) 


Burks, Marder 
classic tragedy and comedy; 
contemporary theatre. 


Y of major dramatic 


omantic drama 


genre. Medieval forms, 
and melodrama: fin de siécle; 


| vi 

hi j 
h Hi 
4 


Fr 
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133-34 Special Topics in French Literature (3—3) Thibault, Burks 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Fall 1991: Art and literature 
from Romanticism to Impressionism. Spring 1992 rhe Jansenist tradition 1n 


French literature 
Stall 


199—200 Proseminar (3—3) 
Required of all majors; preparation for the major field examination. Conferences, 
» discussion, practicum; literature in relation to the other arts and the social 


grour 
riticism, theory, and methods. Fren 


sciences. Fren 199: textual analysis, literary « 

200: the concepts of literary history and the history of French literature; periods 

authors, genres, topics (Academic year) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and spring) 


Staff 


ITALIAN 


1 Introductory Italian I (4) 

First-semester Italian. Pronunciation, conversation, reac 
mar. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

2 Introductory Italian II (4) Coffland and suf 
Second-semester Italian. Emphasis on communication, composition, and reac 
ing. Prerequisite: Ital 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall, spring, and 
summer) 

3 Intermediate Italian (4) Coffland and S% 
Third-semester Italian. Complete review of grammar. Emphasis on vox abula" 
acquisition, reading, and composition. Prerequisite: Ital 2 or equivalent. La 
tory fee, $35 (Fall) 

4 Language and Culture (3) 
Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and culture 
emphasis on conversation and composition. Prerequisite Ital 3 o 
Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Spring) 

9 Contemporary Institutions (3) Ferr 
Fifth-semester language study based on written anc 
contemporary society, institutions, everyday life, current events. Emph 
oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Material fee: $35. Prereq 
Ital 4. 

10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3) Fert 
Sixth-semester language study, utilizing daily and weekly 
azines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention to national and intel 
tional issues as seen from the perspective of Italy. Material fee, $35. Prerequi* 


Ital 9. 
Fer 


Coffland and staf 
ling, composition, gram 


Coffland and sul 
of Italy, W 
r equivale? 


i video documentation , 
asis 
uis! 


newspapers and ms 


51—52 Survey of Italian Literature (3—3) 
Readings in Italian literature from the Middle Ages to the present. Lectu® 
reports, and informal discussions. (Academic year) 
PORTUGUESE 
1 Introductory Portuguese I (4) Fret 
First-semester Portuguese. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, compos 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $35. (Fall) ab 


2 Introductory Portuguese II (4) p 
Second-semester Portuguese. Emphasis on communication, compositi, 
reading. Prerequisite: Port 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $35 ur. 

3 Intermediate Portuguese (4) vod 
Third-semester Portuguese. Complete review of grammar. Emphasis 0? wt 
lary acquisition, reading, and composition. Prerequisite: Port 2 or equi 
Laboratory fee, $35. (Fall) m 

4 Language and Culture (3) il w 
Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and culture of Bret y 
emphasis on conversation and composition. Prerequisite: Port 3 or equi 


Laboratory fee, $35 (Spring) m 
9 Contemporary Institutions (3) ! 
Fifth-semester language study based on written and video docu 
contemporary society, institutions, everyday life, current events. Emp 


mentali? 
has“ 


oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Material fee: $35. Prere 
Port 4, (Fall) 

10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3) 
Sixth-semester language study, utilizing daily and wee 
azines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special 
lional issues as seen from tl 


1e perspective 
$35. Prerequisite: Port 9 


(Spring) 
ROMANIAN 


49-50 Readings in Romanian (3—3) 
An introductory ¢ ourse 
trates on the deve 


language is useful 


SPANISH 


Verona 
and concen- 
another Romance 


that stresses the basic grammar of Romanian 
lopment of reading skills Knowledge of 
(Offered as the demand warrants) 


aD Partmenta] prerequisite: 


Span 4 or equivalent is 
' "Tom Span 8 and 


prerequisite to all course 


s in Span- 
above 


I Introductory Spanish I (4) Staff 
First-semester Spanish. Pronunciation Conversation, reading, composition, 
grammar. Laboratory fee $35 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

2 Introductory Spanish II (4) Staff 
Second-semester Spanish. Emphasis on ¢ ommunication, composition, and read- 
ing. Prerequisite Span 1 or equivalent Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall, spring, and 
summer) 

3 Intermediate Spanish (4) 


Staff 
Third-semester Spanish. Complete review of grammar. Emphasis on vocabulary 
acquisition, reading, and « omposition. Prerequisite Span 2 or equivalent. Labo- 
ratory fee, $35 (Fall, 


spring, and summer) 
4 Language and Culture (3) 


Fourth-semester lar 


Konz and Staff 
emphasis on conv 


graphy, and culture of Spain, with 
ersation and Composition. Prerequisite Span 3 or equivalent. 
boratory fee, $35 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
€ Language of Business, Commerce, and Management (3) Staff 
Fifth-semester language study: refining of general linguistic compe 
uction to the economic life of Latin America and Spain; the 


and finance Emphasis on oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. 


erequisite Span 4 or equivalent. Students who receive credit for Span 8 cannot 
receive credit for Span 9. Material fee, $35 (Fall) 


ontemporary Institutions (3) 
Fifth-semester language study base 


iguage study. History, geo 


tence; intro- 
language of business 


Ament and Staff 


d on written and video documentation of 
Contemporary society, institutions, everyday life. current events. Emphasis on 


oral Presentation, stressing communicative skills Material fee: $35 Prereq- 


Uisite: Span 4 Students who receive credit for Span 9 cannot receive credit for 
Span 8, (Fall, spring, and summer) 


sx 9mmunication, and Politics (3) 
Sixth-semester language study utilizing daily and w 
Zines, Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention 
issues as seen from the perspective of Spain and Sp 

20 E ' . erequisite: Span 8 or 9. (Fall, 


10 


Ament and Staff 
eekly newspapers and maga- 
to national and international 
anish America. Material fee, 


Spring, and summer) 

Panish Pronunciation (3) Staff 

le sounds of Spanish. Oral readings, presentations, recitation. Poetry, scenes 
Tom plays, Emphasis on phonetics and diction, with attention to accent, rhythm, 
and intonation Prerequisite: Span 10, Laboratory fee, $35 (Spring) 

nera] Readings in Spanish Literature (3) Azar and Staff 
crit ings in prose, poetry, and drama. Introduction to techniques of textual 

requis at cation to — m. stylistic difficulties in textual analysis. 

“site: Span 10. ‘all a sp 
49 Spanish or pan 10 (Fall an pring) 


Graduate Students (0) 


Savin 
Tuo students preparing for reading examinations. No academic credit. 
ition is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours. (Fall and spring) 
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quisite: 


Franklin 
kly newspapers and mag- 
attention to national and interna- 
of Brazil and Portugal. Material fee, 


Vergara 


;3 History of Spanish Literature from the Middle Ages 
Through the Siglo de Oro (3) 
Lecture and discussion in Spanish 
Selected readings across the period plus the r 
epics, essays, novels, and drama. Prerequisite: Span 30 or € 

54 History of Spanish Literature from the 18th 
Through the 20th Century (3) 

Lecture and discussion in Spanish. Philosophical and liter 


dern period. Selected readings across the period plus the reading ot 
Span 30 or equivalent (Spring) 


Development of genre and movements 
eading of complete texts O 
quivalent (Fall) 

Vergara 


ary movements of the 
me complet? 
texts of novels and drama. Prerequisite 


55 History of Spanish-American Literature from the Quiros 
Conquest Through Romanticism (3) 
Lecture and discussion in Spanish. A survey course that covers all genres and 
focuses on major trends and issues. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent (Fall) 
56 History of Spanish-American Literature from Quiro# 


Modernism to the Present (3 
A survey course that covers all genres anc 
Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent (Spring) 

90 Textual Analysis (3) Captain Hidalg? 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism. Application of various princ" 
ples of textual analysis and critical approaches to literature Prerequisite: Span 
or equivalent (Spring) 

108 Advanced Spanish Grammar and Style (3) Quiroga, Valer? 
Composition, drills, dictations. Translations into Spanish. Study of vocabula 
and syntax, with emphasis on stylistic devices. Prerequisite: Span 10 
(Fall) 

109 Contemporary Spain and Latin America (3) 
Emphasis on advanced oral work. Discussion of Hispanic « ulture 
tion, based on contemporary writings and video documents. Materia 
Prerequisite: Span 10 (Fall) W 

110 Business and Commercial Spanish (3) 5 
Structure and language of Latin American and Spanish economic institutio 
Discussion of legal, financial, and administrative documents Oral and wt! 
reports. Prerequisite: Span 10. (Spring) As 


1 focuses on major trends and issues 


Quiroga, Verg? 
and civili 
| fee, $ 


20 Studies in Medieval Spanish Literature (3) f) 
Reading and analysis of the major literary texts from the 1 1th through the 15 
century. Attention paid to linguistic aspects of Old Spanish r 

121 Studies in Golden Age Literature (3) M 
Reading and analysis of the major texts of the 16th and 17th centuries We 


poetry and the "invention" of subjectivity. Prose fiction and the structure 
Golden Age Comedia and the relation between private and public life. Hur 
ism and the Classical Tradition. The invention of the press, the status of w 


and the new culture of the book. The (post)modernity of Golden Age x" 
122-23 Cervantes’ Don Quijote and the Rise of the Novel (3) Valero, it 
The novel as a genre. Literature as an institution: Western literary tradi d 
constructed and deconstructed. The structure of narrative and the ques 
truth. Literature and life (Academic year) veri 
124 18th- and 19th-Century Spanish Literature (3) ris 
Readings in major 18th and 19th century texts. Romanticism, Costumb 
realism, naturalism. sif 
125 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3) 7,0 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 20th century; Generations of 1898, of 192^ 
novel after the Spanish Civil War quit 
130 Theory of Poetic Discourse (3) ysis? 
Major classical and modern poetic traditions and genres Textual anal 
major Spanish works (Fall) g 
131 Theory of Narrative Discourse (3) 
Emphasis on the novel and short story (Spring) wf 
132 Theory of Drama (3) Am 
Study of major dramatic traditions in Spain. Emphasis on the commedo y 
133-34 Special Topics in Spanish Literature (3—3) ent ie 


May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Fall 1991: 20 
drama. Spring 1992: The Spanish and Spanish-American essay. 


—— 


e 


145 Modern Spanish-American Poetry (3) 
Poetry after Modernism; the v. 
authors such as 


Quiroga, Valero 
atterns that characterize the work of 
Agustini, Mistral, Huidobro, Villaurrutia, Vallejo, Borges, 
Neruda, Parra, Cardenal, Guillén, Lezama, and Palés (Spring) 
146 Short Fiction (3) Valero, Captain-Hidalgo 
Analysis of short stories anc 


i short novels by writers such as Quiroga, Rulfo, 
Fuentes, Cortázar, Zapata Olivella, and Arenas 

147 Spanish-American Polemics (3) 
Origin and development of wr iting in Sy 


Creation of national or nationali 


arious metric p. 


Quiroga Captain-Hidalgo 
anish America and its relationship to the 
st discourse Readings include excerpts concern- 
ing the New World and its inhabitants, the question of independence (cultural 
and economic) 


), and the discourse for and against slavery. The focus is on the 19th 
Century and the essay 


148 New Narrative (3 
A study of experiment 


of the mid-1960s thre 
narrative (Fall 


149 Colonial Literature (3) 


Focus on the literature written before in« 
Spanish Medieval and Renaissance 
150 Romanticism and Modernism (3) 

Key writers and trene 
include works fror 


Sarmientc i 
199-200 Pr ; 


Valero Captain-Hidalgo 


à, with a focus on the literature 
'recursors of and suc cessors to the new 


al fiction in Spanish Americ 
ugh the 1970s 


Quiroga, Captain-Hidalgo 


lependence, with an incursion into 
literature 


Quiroga, Vergara 
is that characterize Romanticism and Modernism Readings 


n the period of the Frene h and American Revolutions Andrés, 
Olmedo, Heredia Darío, Marti, and Lugones 
seminar (3—3) 


"quired of all maj 


group disc ussion, | 
Sciences 


Staff 
ors; preparation for the major field examination. Conferences, 
racticum; lite 


rature in relation to the other arts and the social 
Span 199: textual 


analysis, literary criticism, theory, and methods. 
Span 200: the concepts of literary history and 


the history of Spanish literature; 
Periods, authors, genres, topics (Academic year) 
SE à 
SRVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM 
152 Issues in Education and Human Services (3 or 6) Nashman 
*Xploration of the effects of educ 


ation on society and vice ve 
experience, study, and service (16-20 hoi 


seum, hospital, and « ommunity educ 
154 jStructor (Fall and spring) 
dependent Study (1 to 6) 


rsa; opportunities for 
irs per week) in public, private, mu- 
ation centers. Admission by permission of 


McAleavey and Staff 
Field Work combined with a ademic study, involving field placements and 
Complementary ac ademic program of study, under the supervision of an appro- 
Priate faculty member. Students must contract with the agency, the faculty 
Member, and the Service Learning Program Admission by permission of 
director (Fall and spring) 
00 SERIES 


up of experiment 


9700 Series 
É th Series is made à! or special courses that are on the 
avor. Often, 


academi . 
"y Ire T ende Courses in the 700 Series focus on inte 
ho "Nt issues in à field. Because 


700 Series courses c hange e 

Cons y 4 s 
Ng den, Sult the Schedule of Classes for offerings. Course 
+ Course desc riptions appear in a spe 


cutting edge 
rdisciplinary or 
ach semester, students 
s are listed with the participat- 


cially designated section of the 
Urs, 
une, 9$ Dumbered 701 


ulet; are ‘nterschoo], 
Deci " nder the 
a Assistant t 


are in general studies, 
and 770s are 
designation of Uni 
© the Vice Pre 


721 courses are 
taught by University Profe 
versity Professors. The pro 
sident for Academic Affairs 


interdepartmental, 751 
ssors and are listed in this 
gram is coordinated by the 


3 
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SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professors C.A. Moser, N.N. Natov (Emeritus) 

Associate Professors Y Olkhovskv, I. Thompson (Chair) 
Associate Professorial Lecturer S Ficks 

Assistant Professors M.F. Miller, R.M Robin 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian language and literature The followin 


requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sc iences 


2, Prerequisite courses—Slav 5—6 (preferred), or Slav 1—2, 3—4; or equivalent; and Slat 


91-92 

3. Required for the major: 42 « redit hours of course work in the Department of Slav 
Languages and Literatures distributed as follows: language—18 hours (Slav 11-12 a" 
109—10); culture—6 hours (Slav 161—62); literature in Russian—6 hours chosen from s 
171, 172, 173, 174; literature in English translation—6 hours chosen from 100-level cours 
(Slav 166 must be included); Slav 199—200 A 

A student who is already proficient in Russian language or literature may, upon passit 
an appropriate examination, waive any or all of the language or literature courses below 
100 level, as well as up to 6 credit hours of 100-level courses 


Minor in Russian language and literature—Slav 1 2 and 3—4 or 5-6; 9 10: Slav 91-9 


165, 166 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 9 
who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take a place 
examination before registration. Upon « ompletion of the examination assignment 1$ 


to the appropriate course 
, 


1-2 First-Year Russian (3—3) = 
First part of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understands 


reading, and writing Russian. Slav 1 is prerequisite to Slav 2. Laboratory fee, 


per semester (Academic year) sy 
3-4 Second-Year Russian (3-3) i 
Second half of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understand 
reading, and writing Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 1-2 or equival” 
Prerequisite to Slav 4: Slav 3. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester 
(Academic year) 
5-6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6—6) 
Beginning intensive course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding: ^, 
ing, and writing Russian (equivalent to Slav 1—2 and 3—4) Prerequisite to ø 


Thompson and 


Slav 2 or 5 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic 
9—10 Third-Year Russian (3—3) Thompson 

Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the intermediate 

Prerequisite Slav 4, 6, or permission of instructor. (Academic year. [^ 
11-12 Intensive Intermediate Russian (6—6) Robin by 


Intermediate intensive course in speaking, understanding, reading, 4” 
Russian. Compared to Slav 9—10, includes additional practice in language ig 
Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, or permission of instructor Recommended for 
(Academic year) s 
21-22 Elementary Czech (3-3) ý 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, readin g 
writing Czech. Prerequisite to Slav 22: Slav 21 or equivalent Laboratory ^^ 
per semester. (Offered when the demand warrants) y 


31-32 Elementary Polish (3—3) , 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, readik d 
writing Polish. Prerequisite to Slav 32: Slav 31 or equivalent Laboratory 
per semester (Offered when the demand warrants) y 

41—42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3-3) ing " 


Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, read 
writing Serbo-Croatian. Prerequisite to Slav 42: Slav 41 or equivalent. 
fee, $35 per semester (Offered when the demand warrants) 


sam 


SOCIOLOGY 227 


51-52 Elementary Bulgarian (3-3) 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, 
writing Bulgarian Prerequisite to Slav 52: SI 
$35 per semester 

71 Soviet Civilization (3) 

Survey of the Soviet | /nion's past and present deve 
visual aids—in English (Spring) 

792 Introduction to Russian Literature (3 3) 


Emergence and development of Russian liter 
early 20th centuries 


(Offered when the demand warrants) 


91 


ature and ideas during the 19th and 


in English (Academic year 
101~2 Readings in the Soviet Press (3—3) Ficks 
Representative reading and translation of Sov let periodicals and current publica- 
10 lions in social sciences Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6 or g 
9- 


ermission of instructor. 
Thompson 
d level Prereq- 


10 Fourth-Year Russian (3—3) 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading, 
uisite: Slav 12 or permission of instructor 

126 Leo Tolstoy: His Life and Works (3) Staff 

Evolution of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas Tolstoy's impact on Rus- 

Sian literature and society Lectures, reports, and « lassroom 

Works—in English 


128 Dostoevsky: The Man and the Artist (3) 
Sources and development of Dostoevsky's philosophic 
ideas, His influence on Russian and we 
143 and reports—in English 
7144 The Russian Novel (3—3) 


and writing at the advance 
Academic year) 


analysis of his major 


Staff 
al, religious, and aesthetic 


stern literature, Lec tures, discussions, 


Moser 

i. Study of representative novels of the 19th and 20th centuries—in English. 

762 Russian Culture (3-3) Olkhovsky 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage 


from origins of anc ient Russia to 
English. Lec tures, discussion, reports 


5 Modern Russian Literature from the Staff 
Revolution to World War II (3) 

Basic themes, trends, and 

the revolution and civ 

reports—ijn English 


odern Russian Literature from World War II to the Present (3) 
Literature in wartime and in postwar years. The “thaw f 
Writers, and new trends in literature of the 1960s, 
discussions, reports—in English 

71 Readings in 19th-Century Russian Prose (3) 
Reading of representative prose texts of the 
„ Site: Slav 10 or equivalent; Slav 91—92 
172 adings in 19th-Century Russian Poetry (3) 
ading of representative poetry of the 
173 Slay 10 or equivalent; Slav 91-92 
" Readings in 20th-Century Prose (3) 
Reading and discussion of representative prose of the 20th ce 
i erequisite Slav 10 or equivalent; Slav 165, 166 
adings in 20th-Century Poetry (3) 
ading of representative poetry of the 20th ¢ entury—ir 
199299 Slay 10 or equivalent; Slav 165, 166 
seminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) 
view and analysis of language and literature 


present—in 
(Academic year) 


literary figures of the 1920s and 1930s The impact of 
il war on writers and literature Lectures, discussions, 


Staff 
new generation of 
1970s, and 1980s. Lectures, 


Moser 
19th century—in Russian Prerequi- 


Moser 
19th century—in Russian Prerequisite: 


Moser 
ntury—in Russian. 


Moser 
1 Russian Prerequisite: 


Moser, Thompson 
(Academic year) 


Rivers; i 
tafeaga Professor A. Etzioni 
A. W. EM Stephens, R.G Brown (Chair), 
allace, p Langton, W.] Chambliss 
S.J. Rogers 
sistant ofessors J.L, Tropea, S.A. Tuch 
Ofessor R Weitzer 


T.F. Courtless, Jr., P.H.M Lengermann, 


Moser 
understanding, reading, and 
av 51 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, 


Olkhovsky 


lopment Lectures, discussion, 


Moser 
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Bachelor of Arts with a major in sociology—The following requirements must be 


fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


Prerequisite course Soc 1. 


Required courses in related areas 
fields: anthropology, economics geography, history, 


12 credit hours in one of the following related 
political science, # 


2. 
3. 


social science 


psychology 
4. Required courses in the major—5oc 103, 140—41, 191, and 15 additional credit hour 


in 100-level sociology courses 


l'he following requirements must be 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in ¢ riminal justice 


fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Science 
2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 
Anth 154, Phil 142, PSc 115, and Psy 154. 


3. Required courses in related areas 


4. Required courses in the major—5oc 1 15. 136, 137, 139, 192, plus three add 


100-level sociology courses 


A minimum of 15 hours of course work, including Soc 1 and 1039 
level or higher. Departmental advising? 


Minor in sociology 
140, plus 9 hours of electives in courses at the 100 


required 
department may be take? 


ulletin for col 


With permission, à limited number of graduate courses in the 
indergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs B 


for credit toward an t 
listings. 


pt Soe! 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all sociology courses exce 
and 181 
sw 


1 Introduction to Sociology (3) e 
A broad overview of the "sociological imagination” as a way of understandi 
social events and personal experience; sociology's place among the socia 
ences; basic elements of soc iological perspectives (Fall and spring) " 

2 Studying Society (3) 5 
Basic sociological knowledge about contemporary 
and critical introduction to quantitative and qualitative rese 
bv sociologists to study major societal issues (Fall and spring) it 

3 Introduction to Criminal Justice (3) Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea, Wel fi 
An introduction to the study of criminal justice. The historical developmen} 
criminal justice and its evolution into modern legal systems. The impot ^ 
different forms of criminal justice on society and the individual (Fall ^ 


American society; à genet 
arch methods" 


spring) 
103 Major Sociological Perspectives (3) 
An examination of the development and contemporary 
theoretical perspectives guiding sociological work Theories include 
ism, exchange theory, critical theory, conflict theory, symbolic interacti 
and phenomenology (Fall and spring) oe 

120 Sociology and Public Policy (3) 
Introduction to concepts, theory, 
sociological perspective to public policy 

122 Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective (3) Brown. 
Processes of death and dying examined from the perspectives of dying 
their families and professionals. Death as a social institution and vari 
issues surrounding death, such as suicide, euthanasia, capital punishm 
death-related social movements, are analyzed (Spring) 

124 Sociology of Health Care (3) 
Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of phys i 
mental illness; medical occupations and professions, medical organi 
problems of delivery of health care services (Fall) 

125 Sociology of Religion (3) wallace: 
An analysis of the relationships between religion and soci 
emergence of uniquely American religious forms suc has civi 
groups (Fall, odd years) 


Lengermann, wal 


content of the P5 
function 


ation d 


and research illustrating the applic 


ent 


Langton: 


ety. Topics ine 
| religion 


SOCIOLOGY 


129 Race and Minority Rel 


ations (3) 
Analysis of rel 


ationships between do 
particularly in the United States; 
phenomenon of prejudice (Spring) 

130 Class and Inequality in American Soc iety (3 
Analysis of distribution of resources 
tion, and s 


Stephens, Tuch 
ups in society, 
analysis of the 


minant and minority gr 
nature and range of problems 


Tuch, Brown 
pation, educa- 
comparisons; anal- 


and opportunities for partici 
social mobility in Americ an society; international 
ysis ol publi Policies that affect the 


se distributions (Fall 
132 The Family in Modern Soc iety (3 Stephens 
An examination of the stages of family ite: birth, childhood premarital relation- 
Ships, marriage and sex roles 


nt and old age. Special em- 
phasis on development and 


terpersonai 


intenan f in relations (Fall) 
133 Learning and the Life Cycle (3 


Iropea, Wallace 
So lological ipproaches t 


, earning trom childhood through adoles ence and 
adulthood. | mphasis on the impact of social institutions and group interaction 
on the learning process opring 

134 Violence 


and the Family (3 
Comparative ipproach t 


Tropea 
devaluation 


ms. Analysis of 
ions of violence and 


responses made to it 
135 Youth and Delinquency 
A criminal justice co 
affecting both diff 
formal 


Chambliss 
irse 


Courtless, Tropea 
ai, economic, and social conditions 


ociá'izing youth and the evolution of the state's 
roi oprin 


ICuities in s 
Systems of cor 
136 Criminology (3 


E 
Chambliss, Tropea, Courtless 
and distribution of crime as related to the 
al law and various social and legal institu- 
lysis of the historical, social, legal. and cultural 
rime, criminality, and the development of 


Criminal justice course. Nature 
developmer 


nt and operation of ¢ Timini 
lions in urban society, Ai 
Conditions affe 


cting th« 
State responses made to 


Soc iology of Law (3 

^ Criminal justice 

Control Spe faced on study of the s urces of and « hallenges to 

. the legitimacy of law Fall 

138 Alcohol, Alcoholism, and So iety (3) 
^D Overview of al. ohol use and abuse in Americ 

family and crime; policies 


and alc oholism 
139 D 


137 


Chambliss, Cour 


less Tropea, Weitzer 
ind agency of social 


course. Law as a social pheno 


menon 
ial emphasis is p 


Langton 
y; impact on work, 
ontro! of problem drinking 


an society 
and legislation for social « 
Fall and spring 
*viance and Control (3 


Chambliss, Troy 
^ Criminal justi 


pea, Courtless, Weitzer 


e course. Analysis of the creation of dey lance through collective 
definitions and responses. Development of a perspective on processes of becom- 
Ing deviant (Spring 


140 Social Research Methods (3 
Introduce tior 


1 to basic research 
design. 


Tuch 
h methods Topics include research 
sampling measurement '"NPementary data analysis via computer 
application (Fall) 
'echniques of Data Analysis 3) 
“Ontinuation of Sox 140. 
analysis of sociol 


in SOC iology 


Tuch 
the statistical 
asis on computer applications. 


Examination of a range of topics in 
data, with a strong emph 


Spring 


gical 
"rerequisite Soc 140 


" Social Movement 


Genera] Survey of the various forms of collective L fads, panics, riots, 
al movements, etc.). and à more detailed study of the genesis, development, 

and de, ay of social movements and social revolutions Spring) 

p9Ciology of Terror (3) Courtless, Chambliss 

spen mation of contemporary terrorism, using historical and sociological] per- 

, “actives, The state and terrorism (the 


ln state as terrorist state-supported terror- 
“n, and the limitations and possibilities of state 


s (3 Stephens 


)ehavior 


response to the threat of 
152 pi (Spring) 
1 i " er d 
wo Experience in Sociology (9) Staff 
Velopment of a comprehensive perspective and ap 
Socia] ; ; 


plied skills in selected 


Systems throu 'search, and field placement. Re- 


gh seminars, readings, re 
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quires 16 hours of field work weekly. Recommended for juniors and seniors 
Open to all but majors in criminal justice. Topics include health, aging, 8 
family. (Fall or spring) 

155 Sociology of Sex and Gender (3) Wallace, Lengermant 
The roles of women and men from social struc tural and social psychologl 
perspectives Analysis of gender inequality in such areas as the family, the 
workforce, the media, politics, law, religion and education (Fall) 

181 Special Topics in Sociology (3) sul 
Analvsis and examination of various processes in society of general important 
to the field of sociology, e.g., so ial conflict, socialization, social change Topi 
changes each semester; may be repeated for « redit. Admission by permission ó 
instructor (Fall) 

191 Senior Seminar (3) suf 
A final review of the field for sociology majors nearing graduation. The cours 
emphasizes the integration of theory and research, critical reflection and evalut 
tion, and recent developments in sociology Required for all soc iology major 
Prerequisites: Soc 103, 140, and 141 (Fall and Spring) 

192 Advanced Seminar and Fieldwork Chambliss, Courtle® 
in Criminal Justice (9) Tropea, Weit i 
Review of the field of criminal justice for majors nearing graduation. 
experiences; recent developments, resear: h, and practices. Sixteen hours 
fieldwork and four hours of seminar attendance required weekly Admission 
permission of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) d 

195 Research (1, 2, or 3) 5 
Independent study and spec ial projects, Open only to selected undergradut 
students with promising academic records. Before students are permitted 
register for Soc 195, they must submit a written proposal of their plan of study 
the approval of the staff member of the department who will be directing 
research (Fall and spring) 


SPANISH 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


See Teacher Preparation and Special Education. 


SPEECH AND HEARING 


Professors J.W. Hillis, L.S. Bowling, C.W. Linebaugh (Chair) 
Associate Professors M.D.M. Brewer, J.R. Regnell, W.P Cupples 
Associate Professorial Lecturer A.M. Schmidt 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech and hearing science The following 
ments must be fulfilled oo 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scie 
2. Required courses in related areas—Comm 1; Psyc 121 and 131 (or their equ od 
plus 15 additional credit hours of 100-level courses selected from related areas 8$ ap 
by the major advisor 9 
3. Required courses in the major—SpHr 11, 101, 102, 103, 104, 108, 118. 11% 


d 
Minor in speech and hearing—15 credit hours are required, inc luding SpHr 1d 
and at least 6 credit hours of 100-level courses to be selected from SpHr 102, 104 
119, and 120. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin 
listings 

Speech and hearing therapy: See the Speech and Hearing Center 

11 Voice and Diction (3) Regnell. 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in c onversation! 


study of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quality in preparation 
mance. Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall, spring, and summer) 


STATISTICS/COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 231 
71 Foundations of Human Communication (3) Linebaugh 
An introduction to the fundamental princ iple 


s of the biology of speech, hearing 


and language. and human communic ative 


language structure and use 
tion. Practice in the identification of 
Communication behavior Fall 
101 Hearing Science (3 
Anatomy and phys 
choa oustics 


interac- 
Specific verbal and nonverbal aspects of 


Brewer 


siology of the auditory mex hanism; basic acoustics and psy- 


Theories of hearing and trequency and intensity perc eption. Labo- 
ratory fee, $20 (Fall) 


102 Neural Substrates of Speech, 


Hearing, and Language (3 
Neuroanatomv 


and neurophysiology as they re 
8uage, Emphasis on sensory 


ot langu ige process 
103 Speech Se ience (3 
Functions of the res 
production 


Linebaugh 


late to speech, hearing, and lan- 
motor systems and ne 


al uroanatomical correlates 


Laboratory fee, $20 (5pring) 


Linebaugh 
tructures in normal speech 
phonetics. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 

Regnell 
al and acquired disorders of 


ition and effective communication with 
a speech-language impairment Spring 
Audiology (3) 


ng neurolinguistics 


piratory, laryngeal, and or facial s 
physiological and acoustic 
104 Speech and Language Disorders (3 
Survey of the nature and 
Speech and language. Em 
persons having 
108 Introduction to 


Survey of the field of audiology 


causes of development 


phasis on prever 


Brewer 
including the measurement of hearing, the 
nature and causes aring aids and habilitation/rehabili- 
tation of the hearing impaired Prerequisite SpHr 101. Laboratory fee, $20 
(Spring) 


118 Struc ture and Analysis of Speech and Language (3) 
Semantic morphologic, syntactic 
Ruage Methods for the 
Phonetic 


of hearing impairment, he 


Schmidt 
and pragmatic aspects of lan- 
and language, including practice in 


phonologic 


analysis of speech 


119 È phonemic transcription. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) 
j Experimental Analysis of Communication Behavior (3 Hillis 
Assessment of speaker listener behavior 


acoustic 
intelligibility and « redibility; 
Ogy in measurement and 


behavioral, and linguistic 
behavioral observation and 
modification of speaker- listener at- 


1 hour of SpHr 196.) Prerequisite: 
Laboratory fee, $20 Fall 


Language Development (3) 
of speech language 
Applic ation o 


I analytic 
196 "e h and language Prerequisite 


Properties of speaker 
vOmputer technol 
tributes, (F 


Comm 1 OI 


120 Speech and 
Deve 


or laboratory credit, register for 
5pHr 11 


Staff 
lopment 


(Spring) 
Staff 


à 1 and special projects Before students are permitted to 
“sister for SpHr 196, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of studv 
and obtain approval of the staff mer 


mber who will direct the study and of the 
“epartment ç hair 


STATIS 
TICS/COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


A.D. Kirsch (Chair), J.L. Gastwirth, S.W Greenhouse 


5mythe, J.M. Lachin III, K.K.G. Lan 


(Emeritus), 
socio " "ecturers | Kullback, F 


Ponti 

e > " 

Mahmoud 5*9's RE. Thomas, P.F. Thall S.E.F. Schlesselman (Research), H.M 
sociata Pro " Nayak, R.P. Bain (Research! 

nist x ofessoria] Lecturers R Jacob, R.F 


Teitel, J.S. Wu 


ofe . . 
7essors [) pstein, B. Toman, C.B. Hurley 


" A. Grier, R.G. E ! 

üche] f 
Or of Ar > Í 

Ption i Cc Arts or Bachelor of Si lence with a major in statistics. statistics with an 

ents ’Mputer Science, 


ust or computer and information systems The following require- Yirg 
l Th, ..."? fulfilled 


2 Bener, » i ` m A 
hy "requisiti requirements Stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. PI 
Mat n gy., _COUrses for all majors—Math 31, 32, 33; Stat 91 (except computer and ub [rs 
3 Ua Systems majors) 

Wired 


| majors—Math 124; Stat 129, 130 
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Stat 118, 119, 157—58, 189, plus thre 


4. (a) Required courses for the statistics major- 
approved 100-level courses in statistics. 

(b) Required courses for the statistics major w 

Stat 118, 119, 131, 157-58, plus three approved 100-level computer re 


ith an option in computer science 
lated courses. Mā 


105 is recommended. 

(c) Required courses for the 
133, 134, 135, 142, 157—58 or 189—90, plus two 
148, 149, 150. Math 105 is recommended 
5. Students interested in eventually pursuing à Ph.D. progr 


232 
to take Stat 190, Math 139 and 140, and two years of a foreign language 


Stat 131, 134 
147, 


computer and information systems major 
approved courses from Stat 145, 146, 


am in statistics are advised 
Math 157 is ali? 


recommended. . 
6. To assure a balanced program, departmental approval of electives is required for sl 


majors. 
Students who see 


k Special Honors in statistics should check with the Department 
including # 


Minor in statistics—18 hours of approved courses in this department, 
introductory statistics course, Stat 118, and one computer course 


1 systems—18 hours of approved courses in thé 
and two additional computer COW’; 


thods. One year 


Minor in computer and informatior 
department, including Stat 129, 130, and 131, 
lected with approval of advisor as well as one course in statistical me 


se 
calculus is recommended. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be tak 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for 00' 


listings. 

Note: Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 111, and 127 are related in their subj 
only one of the six may be applied toward a degree. One entrance 
prerequisite to all courses in statistics. 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, descriptive 
sures, probability, probability distributions, sampling, estimation, tests di? 
potheses, regression and correlation (Fall and spring) si 
53 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, c 
sures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, 
correlation. (Fall and spring) 
91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
Probability, frequency distributions and their characteristics, descriptive y 
sures, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and correlation Primarily 
students in the natural sciences (Fall) 
103 Sampling in Accounting (3) 
Special emphasis on applications of sampling techniques and design to 
ing problems. Prerequisite: Stat 51, 53, 91, or equivalent (Fall an $ 
104 Statistics in Management, Administration, and Policy Studies (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introductory study of statistical tec y 
for research problems. For graduate students in fields other than statisti 
have no previous statistics training. Offered off campus only. ue 
105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) NU 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistical t€ og 
for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation technique 
parametric techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: Stat 53, 104, or ed so 
and satisfactory performance on a placement examination. (Fall and Y 
111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) $ 
Descriptive statistics, graphical methods, probability ut 
dom variables, sampling, correlation, estimation anc $ 
pothesis testing. (Fall) 
112 Business and Economics Statistics II (3) 
Continuation of Stat 111, with emphasis on techniques of regression, hg 
sampling designs, index numbers, and other topics used in econo 
business. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent (Spring) 


ect matter, and credith 
unit in alg 


51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 


jescriptive™ 
regression 


, special distrib 
1 confidence 1n 
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118 Regression Analysis (3) Hurley, Lilliefors 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Simple and multiple linear regression, 
partial correlation, residual analysis, ste 


pwise model building, multic ollinearity 
and diagnostic me 


thods, indicator variables. Prerequisite: 3 credit hours selected 
from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 127 (Fall and spring) 
119 Analysis of Variance (3) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the d 
and analysis of varianc e; randomized block, fac torial, I 
analysis of covariance 'rerequisite: Stat 118 
121 Introduction to Categorical Data Analysis (3) 


Sampling models lor contingency tables: me 
sample size and power e 


Staff 
esign of experiments 
atin square designs, and 

(Spring) 
Lachin, Lan, Thall 
asures and tests of assoc lation; 


valuation in matched and unmatched studies: Man- 
tel-Haenszel procedure and its generalizations: modeling in cross« lassifica- 


lions; GSK method and ML approach; logistic regression (Spring, even years) 
123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) 


Staff 
Same as Econ 123 

Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 
Introduction to statistical techniques and re 


and related sciences Properties of basic prot 
and normal. Data analysis, 


127 Staff 


asoning applicable to the biomedical 


ability functions binomial, Poisson, 


inference, and experimental design (Fall and 
Spring) 
129 Introduction to Computing (3) Staff 
Computer 


and programming conc epts; algorithm development 
struction and implementation of programs usi 
chniques and a high-level language 
er Programming (3) 

lopment of advance 
Variables and dynamic st 
linked lists, 


and spring) 


ata Structures and Algorithms (3) 
Analysis of algorithms. Abstract data types. Deve 
advanced data structures 
B-trees, tree bal 
Site: St 
132 Introd 


Joint o and Mathematics Departme 
and associated mathematical tools Topics include se 


directed and undirected graphs, prop 
applicati 


careful con 
ming te 
130 Comput 
Deve 


Emphasis on 
ng structured program- 
(Fall and spring) 

Thomas and Staff 
cursion, sets, pointer 
a structures: stacks, queues, 
requisite: Stat 129 or equivalent (Fall 


d computing ideas records, re 
orage. Introduction to dat 
and binary search trees Pre 


Thomas 
lopment and application of 
; Priority queues, multilinked lists, sparse matrices, 
ancing, and graphs Sorting and searc hing algorithms Prerequi- 
at 130 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
uction to Discrete Struc tures (3) Mahmoud 
ffering of the Statistics nts. Discrete structures 
ts, functions, relations, 
ositional calculus, Boolean algebras, with 
133 ons to computer science Prerequisite: Stat 130 and Math 31 (Fall) 

mputer Organization and Assembly Language (3 Jacob 


representation and arithmetic; ¢ omputer structure and machine language; 

Computer ar; hitecture Assembly language: addressing tex hniques; file input 

134 rae output Study of an actual small « omputer. Prerequisite: Stat 130 (Fall) 
Perating Systems (3) 


Jacob 
echniques for handling simult 


aneous processes; dynamic procedure activation; 
Syner w> 
ynchronization and mutual exclusion: se 


maphores. Operating system design 
methodologies: abstract data types; monitors; kernels Memory management: 
memory hierarchy; paging. Recovery procedures Prerequisite: Stat 133 
(Spring) 
135 § 


Str of Programming Languages (3) 

tured and nonstructured languages; list-structured languages: pattern 
and symbol manipulation languages: interpretive and interactive lan- 
'ariable binding Prerequisite: Stat 131 (Spring) 
i Automata Theory (3) 
> State automata. 


Staff 


Mahmoud 
universal Turing 
problem; computa- 
automata. Prerequi- 


Turing machines and computability: 
and noncomputable func tions; halting 


Site: mal grammars and their relationship to 
* Stat 130 and Math/Stat 132 (Spring) 
"sign (3) 


anguages, Syntax, and semantics I 
anguage parsing 


Staff 
æxical analysis; symbol tables; 


EN l techniques; code generation Prerequisite: Stat 131, 
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146 Design and Development of Software (3) Epstein 
Design techniques; structured programming; code reading; stepwise refinement 
top-down design; information hiding; coupling and cohesion Development ofi 
multicomponent software project by students. Prerequisite: Stat 131. (Fi 

147 Artificial Intelligence (3) S 
Representation of knowledge; notational systems such as logics, programming 
languages, trees, and networks; LISP. Search strategies; heuristics; produt 
tion rule systems. Algorithms used in Al; natural language processing, vision 
manipulator operation, theorem proving, problem solving. Prerequisite: Stat 13! 
(Fall) d 

148 Database Systems (3) Epstel? 
Sequential file processing; random access storage Hierarchical, network, 8% 
relational data models. Data normalization; data description languages; quet 
facilities. File and index organization; inverted files. Data integrity and 1? 
liability; computer security. Prerequisite: Stat 130 (Spring) 

149 Simulation and Modeling (3) Grier, Hurlf 
Discrete simulation of real-world systems. Simulation techniques and langu 
queues; event-driven simulation systems Analysis of algorithms; predi 
system performance; queuing theory. Prerequisite Stat 130; some statis 
(Spring) 

150 Senior Seminar (3) 

Advanced topics in computer science. Faculty present example 

research work in computer science. Students work individually with a fac 

advisor. Prerequisite: Senior standing or permission of department " 
157-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3—3) 5 

Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing, regressi” 

analysis, experimental design. Prerequisite: Math 31 and 32 or equivale” 

(Academic year) W 

181 Applied Time Series Analysis (3) E 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and forecasting 
univariate time series. Estimation of spectral density functions, white noise! 
and tests for periodicities. Theory and applications using SAS on the G 
puter. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 157—58 or 118 (Fall) 

183 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory: Grier, Toman, Hu 
Statistical Computing Packages (3) d 
Application of program packages (e.g., SAS, SPSS, Biomed) to the solutio? 
multivariate statistical problems. Basic concepts in data file preparation/ : 
ulation, analytical techniques, and interpretation of results Prerequisil^ 
introductory statistics course. (Fall and spring) 

185 Computer Performance Modeling (3) Grier, Mah 
Mathematical tools for modeling and predicting the speed and utilizatio® 
computer systems, including deterministic, stochastic, and computer simu 
models. Queuing models, Poisson processes, birth-death processes, 
sponse surfaces. Prerequisite: Stat 131 or 157 or equivalent (Spri 9i 

187 Introduction to Sampling (3) 

Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 Or equi 
(Fall) 

188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) ip 
Statistical inference when the form of the underlying distribution is not y 
specified. Nonparametric procedures for estimation and testing hypothesf* 
introduction to robust procedures. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. 
(Spring, odd years) 

189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3—3) 
Combinatorial analysis, conditional probability, stochastic independence iy 
ability distributions, random variables, laws of large numbers. 
differential and integral calculus (Alternate academic years) 

195 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) 

May be repeated once for credit. Admission by permission © 
chair. (Fall and spring) 

198 Special Topics (3) 

Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
provided the content differs 


f dep 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 
Professor HJ. D 
S8Sociate Professors D.J. Lenn (Chair), J.B. 1 hurman, | 


Assistant Professors D.R. Kane, C.C Shepherd 
R.M. LeNoir 


avis 


Cook, E.J. Englander 
, Jr., J.H. Beales III, D.K. Dav idson (Visiting), 


See the Si hool 
egree of Ba helo 
Ormer]y offered | 


of Business and Public Management for 


r of Business Administration Please note that the follow 


y the Business Administration Department 
51 Introduction to Business (3) 
Structure 


programs of study leading to the 
ing courses were 


Davis, Thurman, Cook, LeNoir 
usiness enterprise; its contribution to the 
careers in business. Prerequisite Sophomore standing. 


activities, and problems of t 
Individual and society: 


(Fall and spring) 
101 The Business Environment (3) 


Economic and legal environment of business enterpr 


influences contemporary problems and issues 
B.B.A program 


104 Business and the Le 


General overview of 
torts 


Lenn, Englander, Beales 
ise; social and political 


Restricted to seniors in the 
(Fall and spring) 


gal System (3) 

the legal system, role of law, and key le 

and contracts Specific business applications 

tions, organization of business enterprise 
law (Fall and spring 

190 Special Topics (3) 

Experimental olfering; new course 

Fundamentals of Management (3) 

Planning organiz 

administrative un 

192 Small-Business M 
Theory and 
ment of sma 
administrati 


Kane, Shepherd 
gal concepts such as 
antitrust, employer obliga- 
securities regulation, international 


Staff 


topics and teaching methods 
191 


Davis, Thurman, Cook. LeNoir 
ing, directing coordinating, and controlling activities of the 
it; evolution of management thinking 
anagement (3) 

practice of small-business man 
ll firms, essentials of pl 


(Fall and spring) 

Holland 
agement. Focus on effective manage- 
anning and organizing the firm, financial and 
ve controls. Evaluation of alternative business forms: purchase of an 
mae firm, franchising, and new business start-ups. Prerequisite: SMPP 191. 
(Fall) 


97 Strategy Formulation and 
Implementation (3 
An integrative capstone 
Problems formulating 
ems inherent in str 


Program. May be 
199 | 


Thurman, Cook, Davis, LeNoir 


course to develop skills in diagnosing organizational 


and selecting strategic alternatives, and rec ognizing prob- 
ategy implementation. Restricted to seniors in the B.B.A 


taken concurrently with ML( )M 188 (Fall and spring) 
ndividual Research (arr.) 
Assigned topics. Admissior 


1 by prior permission of advisor May be re 
Or credit (Fall 


peated once 
and spring) 


TEAC 
CHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


fess i 
Ie R.K. Ives J.R. Shotel, R.N. Ianacone (Chair), G.L. Horrworth, A.] Mazur, N.J. 
5S0cj ma H. Wachs (Research) 


Ssista professors L.R Putnam, L.L. West 
jünet 'ofessors S.S. Beck, LH. M 
hin. Assistant Professors P 
Direct. Instructors M A 
Irec 0 : / 
t Of the Re 


auro, N.B. Paley, M. Garza-Lubeck 
Dupont, W.T Capps, M. Jarrett, G 
Lucia, M.L. Ortenzo 
ading Center F Hesser 


See the c 
the s x 
he degree od WE 


Schwartz 
A.M. Soloman, J.T. Kovack, S.S Magula 


ducation and Human Develo 


pment for programs of study leading to 
achelor of Arts in Education and I 


luman Development 
ACHER EDUCATION 


50 : 
Introduction to Educatio Beck 
© Scope of e es is defined from historical. philo- 
SOphica]. 


» and cross-cultural perspectives. Field trips and group field 
*Derience (Fall and spring) 


n and Human Services (3) 
ducation and human servic 
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Paley 
an services; evolution 
and the changing social 
ducation and huma 


105 Social Issues in Education and Human Services (3) 
Historical and social development of education and hum 
American education related to the growth of the nation 
order; examination of selected issues in contemporary e 


services 

110 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) Horrworth 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to ag 
elementary school reading program. Fieldwork is required. Prerequisite Educ 


104 and TrEd 105 or teaching experience 
111 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (2 to 15) Beck, Paltf 
science, lai 


nsive block course with subsections in mathematics, 
student teach 


A comprehe 
arts, social studies, music, art, and physical education. Pre 


guage 
ing three days a week. Prerequisite: Educ 104, 171, 172; IrEd 105; and senio 
standing. Material fee: $10 per subsection (Fall) 

118 Elementary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis and Instruction (3) putna 
Emphasis on the interconnections among teac hing, learning, and diagnos 
within the reading program. Prerequisite; TrEd 110 or equivalent (Fall) 


Putna? 
strategies 


128 Children's Literature (3) 
Landmark works in the various genres of children's literature; 
integrating literature into the school curri ulum (Spring) 

132 Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (3 or 6) Beck, pale 
For seniors. Supervised teaching in selected prekindergarten or kindergart 
class in accredited school; seminar. Admission by permission of instru 
Prerequisite: TrEd 111 or equivalent; TrEd 150, 152, 153, 154 (Spring) 

134 Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6) Mauro, Garza-Lubed 
Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Methods course in su 
area. (Fall and spring) 

135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (6 or 12) Beck, Pal 
Supervised teaching in an elementary school Required seminar Admission 
permission of instructor. Prerequisite: TrEd 111 or equivalent (Spri "| 

150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) E 
Historical development, philosophy, and objectives of nursery s« hools, kindé 
gartens, and day care; exploration of contemporary programs and models z 
curriculum implications for schools in the United States and abroad. Admis 
by permission of instructor (Fall) ote! 

152 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) "^ 
Rationale, development, content approaches, programs, s 
guage arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and à 


and material 
esthetic educ? 


Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) ow 
153 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) E 
Planning, reporting, records, teacher-child and teacher family interaction 


Em 


(So 


$ 


agnosis and evaluation, working with paraprofessionals and parents. 
on total classroom ecology. Admission by permission of instructor: 
154 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3) 
Interaction with community agencies and resources for services; equip 
play activities, curriculum materials, and methods for teac hing the infant 


young child. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) w 
197-98 Research and Independent Study (3-3) "d 
mel j 


Individual or group study or research under the guidance of staff siot 
Program and conferences arranged with advisor. Admission by permi 
(Academic year) 


advisor 


SPECIAL EDUCATION g 


57 Curriculum Development for the Child With Special Needs (3) wl? 
An overview of theory and scope of pre-academic and ac ademic curt 
development as it relates to the special child (Fall 

58 Curriculum Adaptation for the Child With Special Needs (3) de 
Lectures, demonstrations, and experiences designed to develop the e 
ability to adapt curriculum and style of presentation to meet ! 

special child. Prerequisite: SpEd 57 (Spring) 
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101 Design and Implementation of the 
Education Classroom (3) 
Instructional experiences 


essential for succes: 


Special Mazur 


designed to refine the insights and competencies 


sful teaching in the special educ ation classroom (Fall) 
102 Practicum in Teac hing the Child With Special 


Needs: Methods and Materials (3 
Laboratory course taught in 


Mazur 


or 6 


an elementary public school. Students observe and 


participate in a demonstration seminar conducted by the instructor Must be 
taken concurrently with Spf d 189. Material fee, $50 Fall 

103 Practicum: Teac hing the Child With Special Needs: Mazur 
Creative Programming (3 or 6 
Continuation of SpEd 102. ( entration o total programming of the child 
with special needs. Must be taken concurrently 


with SpEd 190. Material fee, $50. 
(Spring) 


160 Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the 


Mazur 
Elementary-Sc hool-Aged Exceptional Child (3 

An investigation of the issessment process: theory and scope of psycho-educa- 
perience in infor- 


ional recommenda- 


tional assessment informal and formal 


mal assessment ipplication of diagnostic findin 
lions. Material fee $25 
168 Overview of Handicapping Conditions: Staff 
Etiology and Symptomatology (3 
Causes and symptoms of idicapping conditions in children 
Who can be mainstreamed 
170 Dynamics of Human Relations: The 
Discussion 


most prevalent handicap 


ory and Practice (3 Mazur 
theory as it relates t 


I successful interaction with 
Children (Fall 


189 Preprofessional Internship: Program Ad 


of psychosocial th 


aptation Mazur 
for the Child With Special Needs in the Regular ( lassroom (3 
Supervised internship in school setting. } mphasis on intensive study of children 
* with special needs. Must be taken con urrently with SpEd 102 (Fall) 
90 Educ ational Intervention for the Child With Special Needs: Staff 
Methods and Materials (3 


)bservation a 


nd participation in variou 
eXposure t 


s special education settings Emphasis on 
o and familiarity with goals and programs of various special education 
197. 9 models Must be taken concurrently with 103 Spring 

Search and Independent Study (3 
Individual or 


199 dmission by permission of advisor Acad 
Dernship in Special Education (6 to 12 
Supervised teaching internship in a school-based vention program. Student 
teaching with c hildren identified as needing special education services. A mini- 
mum of 240 clock hours required Admission by 
(Fall) 


Staff 


group study or research e guidance of staff members 


under 


Mazur 


permission of the instructor 
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Ofessor N 


SS0Cjot Withers 
ciloy ryofessors N.D. Johnson (Chait A.G. Wade, N.C. Garner, L.B. Jac obson, W.A 
: VSky 
SSista 
nt > " 
lecture Professors B.W. Sabelli, ( F. Gudenius, S4 Haedicke Visiting 
"MK. Grut 
Bach 
elor of 4 
l. The tof Arts with a major in theatre—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
2. Rec Benera| requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
3, potted cours 


es In related areas—12 « redit hours in dramatic literature 


es in the major— TrDa 14, 130 131, 136, 145—146, 147; 15 additional 
leve] the 


Credit h “red cours 
Ours 
in 100- atre and dance courses 


pa. 5 with a major in dance The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
2 Requ neral requirements st 


ired ated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
3, quired Courses in related areas: Mus 3—4 
Mined ! aud Courses in the major (placement in 100 level te hnique courses is deter- 
Idition) TrDa 130. 131, 160—61 


162—63, 164—65, 170-71 172-73, 174-75, 
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180-81, 182-83, 184-85, 186-87, 190-91, 192, 193-94, 199. At the beginning of the 
senior year, all dance majors undertake a project in a special area of interest under the 
supervision of one or more faculty members. 


Minor in Theatre—18 credit hours of theatre courses, including TrDa 145-46. 


_6 credit hours from TrDa 160—61, 162—63, 164—65, 170-71, 172-73, 
] 6 credit 


Minor in Dance 
174-75, 192, 193-94; 6 credit hours from TrDa 180—81, 182-83, 184—85; anc 


hours from TrDa 186—87, 190-91 
Minor in Dance Education 6 credit hours from TrDa 160—61, 162—63, 164—65, 170-71 
172-73, 174-75, 193-94; 6 credit hours from TrDa 180, 182 or 183, 184, 190 or 191; 6 cre it 


hours from TrDa 154, 155, or 156 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings. 

Note: Courses below the 100 level are primarily for nonmajors 


14 Introduction to Acting (3) Garner, Jacobson, Wade 
Basic techniques of concentration, imagination, improvisation, and charac! 
development (Fall and spring) ; 

45 Understanding the Theatre (3) Sabelli 
The art of the theatre; its literature, architecture, aesthetics, and mechani 
Contributions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer Attendance ® 
theatrical performances and presentations by visiting artists (Fall a 


spring) 
46 Understanding the Dance (3) suf 


Survey of multiple styles of dance and the relationship of dance to culture a 
society through the ages. Opportunities to experience dance forms through 
pation, viewing videotapes and films, and attending theatrical performan% 


(Fall and spring) 

50 Beginning Ballet (1) s 

51 Beginning/Intermediate Ballet (1) pr 

52 Beginning Modern Dance (1) p 

53 Beginning/Intermediate Modern Dance (1) 

54 Beginning Jazz (1) 

55 Beginning/Intermediate Jazz (1) 

56 Beginning Tap (1) 

57 Beginning/Intermediate Tap (1) 

58 Beginning Spanish Dance (1) 

59 Beginning/Intermediate Spanish Dance (1) 

60 Beginning Dance: Ethnic Forms (1) 

61 Beginning/Intermediate Dance: Ethnic Forms (1) 

62 Beginning Ballroom Dance (1) 

63 Beginning/Intermediate Ballroom Dance (1) 

64 Beginning Folk Dance (1) 

65 Beginning/Intermediate Folk Dance (1) 

105 Intermediate Playwriting I (3) C 
Same as Engl 105 

108 Intermediate Playwriting II (3) a 
Same as Engl 108 

112 Voice for the Theatre (3) pn 
The practice and application of voice production with reference to "i 
alignment, breathing, resonance, and articulation Emphasis is plac v 
vidual awareness of the process of voice production and its applica y 
performance. Prerequisite: SpHr 11 (for theatre majors) or permiss! 
instructor. (Fall) 

113 Special Problems in Speech for the Actor (3) 
Vocal production related to interpretation of specific texts. Focus 
lects and the interpretation of Shakespeare. Prerequisite: TrDa 112. 

115 Beginning Scene Study (3) Garner, al 
Principles of role development, concentrating on 20th-century materi!" 
requisite: TrDa 14. (Fall and spring) 


€€€9 9€€ € e t 


ek 
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116 Scene Study: Modern Comedy (3) Garner, Jacobson 


Principles of role development, comic timing, and stage business, concentrating 
on material by contemporary playwrights, such as Neil Simon. Prerequisite: 
TrDa 115 (Spring, odd years) 

117 Audition Techniques (3) 
All aspects of the audition process: sel 
logues, handling of cold reading, etc 
(Fall, even years) 

122 Scene Study: Classical Drama (3) 
Principles of role developme 


Jacobson, Garner 
ection and rehearsal of audition mono- 
Prerequisite: TrDa 115 or equivalent. 


Garner, Jacobson 


nt and handling of verse dialogue, ¢ oncentrating on 
Classical Greek and Shakespearian drama Prerequisite; TrDa 115 


15 (Fall, odd 

years) 
123 Scene Study: Classical Comedy (3) Jacobson, Garner 
Principles of role development, concentrating on material from the English 


Restoration, Moliére, and other 17th- and 18th-century playwrights. Prereq- 
uisite: TrDa 115 (Spring, even years) 


130 Theatre Production (3) 
Theories and practicum in theatre and dance 


dance, stage management, costume and set c onstruction, rigging, lighting, sound, 
makeup, business management, and publicity, with specific emphasis in at least 
One area. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 
Introduction to Lighting (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and 
theatre and dance Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) 
132 Makeup Design (3) 
Theor 


Gudenius 
production, including acting or 


131 Gudenius 
practicum in lighting for 


Pucilowsky 
makeup design, in« luding latex and crepe hair. 


Staff 
management with emphasis on practical production 


. y and practicum in the art of 

133 Stage Management (1) 
Fundamental study of stage 
Work as well as theory 


135 Introduction to Scene Design (3) 


Sabelli 
Fundamental study of scenography, including historic overview drafting, scene 
painting, rendering, stage properties, and model construction (Fall, odd 
years) 
136 ( 


2ostume History and Construction (3) 


istory of fashion in Western civ ilization from ancient Greece to the 20th cen- 


tury Fundamental study of c ostume research through specific projects. Costume 
Construction (Fall) 


Pucilowsky 


140 Anthropology, Drama, and the Human Experience (3 
Exploration of the rel 
Performance Cl 
On re 
143 Th 


Garner, Allen 
ritual, and dramatic 
provisation workshops and discussion, based 
adings about non-Western cultures. Same as Anth 191 (Spring) 
eatre in Washington (3) Garner 


n introduction to the organization and operation of professional theatres in 
145_ Washington Attendance at production is required (Summer) 
istory of the Theatre (3—3) 

n examination of the deve 

nings to the 


ationships among social interaction, 
asses Consist of im 


Haedicke 
lopment and growth of the theatre from the begin- 
i present. TrDa 145: Ancient Greece through the 17th century. TrDa 
46; the 


147 hi 16 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries (Academic year) 
Directing for the Theatre (3) 


qum damentals of script analysis, « asting, and rehearsal techniques. Prerequisite: 
IDa 114, 145, and 146. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) 


USical Theatre Production (3 or 6) 
acticum on 


Garner 


Pucilowsky and Staff 


all components of a musical theatre production, inc luding princi- 
149 ples of design, aesthetics, theory, and historical overview (Summer) 
usical Theatre Performance (3) Jacobson and Staff 
ieee training and experience in the performance of musical theatre, cul- 
breath i; in a public performance. Practical staging application in movement, 
pas i tec hniques for singing, vocal production, and acting. May be repeated 
151 edit (Summer) 


Ballet. The Illusive Art (3) 


" 
x e art of ballet; its history, aesthetics, and p 
Oreographer and performer are examine 


Johnson 
erformance. Contributions of the 
d through lectures, class discussions, 
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readings, and presentations by guest lecturers. Attendance at theatrical perfor 
mances and videotape/film showings. Primarily for nonmajors. 


2 Dance in the 20th Century (3) Wither 


153 


154 


155 


156 


160-61 


162-6: 


164-65 


170-71 


172-73 


186-87 


190-91 


192 


193-94 


195 


Development of dance as an art form Understanding the processes of creating 
dance. Improvisation, composition, choreography, and collaboration are exam 
ined. Participatory experiences Primarily for nonmajors 

Dance Aesthetics and Criticism (3) Johnson 
Theories related to dance as an art form and their application to dance « riticism 
Viewing of videotapes and films and attendance at theatrical performances. 
Creative Dance for Children (3) Wither 
Dance as an expressive art medium for c hildren; concepts, principles, metho% 
and materials. 

Social and Recreational Forms of Dance (3) Johns? 
The application of theories and teac hing concepts to social and recreation! 
forms of dance 

Dance Pedagogy (3) Johns? 
Philosophy, concepts, methods, materials, and organizational approaches © 
teaching dance in academic and nonacademic settings Prerequisite: 
186-87 

Intermediate Ballet (2-2) 

May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 51 or equivalent 
Intermediate/Advanced Ballet (2-2) 

May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 160 or 161 or equivalent. 
Advanced Ballet (2-2) 

May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 162 or 163 or equivalent. 
Intermediate Modern Dance (2-2) 

May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 53 or equivalent 
Intermediate/Advanced Modern Dance (2-2) 

May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 170 or 171 or equivalent. 
Advanced Modern Dance (2-2 

May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 172 or 173 or equivalent. si 
Movement Improvisation for Theatre and Dance (3-3) " 
Awareness of body movement, environment, group dynamics, perform? 
and composition through improvisational techniques. m 
Dance Composition (3-3) wi 
TrDa 182: Basic elements and principles of composition TrDa 183: Ad M 
problems in composition. Prerequisite: TrDa 180 81 or equivalent. ( 
demic year) 

Choreography (3-3) wib 
The creation of a dance performance with reference to staging aspects. 

site: TrDa 180-81, 192-93, or equivalent; TrDa 131 rec ommended. 
(Academic year) if 
Body Alignment and Movement Theory (3-3) W^ 
Application of principles of anatomy, kinesiology, and physics to the 8 
and practice of contemporary dance techniques (Academic year) o. 
Dance History (3—3) n 
History of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis on c ultural significa 
dance as art, education, and social behavior. Prerequisite for nonmajors: 
(Academic year) 

Repertory/Performance (1) , 
Participation in the processes of learning dance repertory and performinf ] 
works. Audition required. May be repeated for credit (Academic y» 
Dance Styles (arr.) 

Forms of theatrical dance other than ballet or modern. 

Selected Topics (3) 

Topics of current interest in theatre or dance. Topics announce 

of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided that the topic d 
Independent Study (1 to 6) 

Independent research and special projects. Open to seniors 
well-prepared juniors majoring in theatre or dance. Before students are 
to register for TrDa 196, they must submit a written proposal of the P 
and obtain approval of the staff member who will be directing the study 
department chair. 


or excep" y 
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198 Internship (3 or 6) 


Open to seniors majoring in theatre or dance 
profit and commercial theatre and d 
of hours per wee 


Staff 
Work placements with not-for- 
ance organizations for an approved number 


's departmental approval. May be taken for a 
and spring) 


k. Admission require 
maximum of 6 hours (Fall 
199 Senior Project (3) 
Open to seniors majoring in theatre or d 
register for TrDa 199, they must submit 


obtain approval of the faculty membe 
department chair 


Staff 
ance. Before students are permitted to 
à written proposal of the plan of study and 
r who will be direc ting the study and the 


TRAVEL AND TOURISM 


See Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


Univers; - À " 
Diversity, Professors A. Etzioni, P. Caws, S.H. Nasr 


Courses numbered in the 770s are taught by distinguished scholars who hold appoint- 
ments as U 


Posen niversity Professors, With the approval of the department or progr 
ments pe’ University Professor courses may be 
lei ermission of the Univ 

ing of courses o 
tries, Following i 
niversity Profe 


am concerned, 
taken to satisfy degree program require- 
ersity Professor may be required for enrollment. A complete 
ffered each semester appears in the Schedule of Classes under the 700 


s a list of courses that are expected to be taught fairly regularly by 


SSOrs 

Phil 
772 Individualism (3) Caws 
The conc ept of the free individual in philosophy, psychology, literature, and 
politics individuals and groups; individualism and collectivism; exemplary 
individuals in biography, autobiography, and fic tion; problems of individual and 
Phi Collective agency and identity. For undergraduates: open to graduate students 

i 


774 Understanding Technology (3) 
he idea of technology 

Ils development, 
ependent on the 


Caws 
its relation to the sciences and the arts and humanities, 
and its problems. Tec hnology will not be regarded as merely 
' Sciences or as merely useful (or dangerous) but as a human 

activity in its own right, with its own historv. conceptual structure, interests, 
Phil risks, and benefits. For undergraduates open to graduate students 


776 Peace Studies and Conflict Resolution (3) 
e scope and complexity of conce 
Problem of war and peace. The 
and the major works to w 
Braduate students 


Caws 
ptual and practical issues arising from the 
main intellectual positions that have been taken 
hich they have given rise For undergraduates; open to 


Phi] 


778 Left and Right in Phi 

A undamer 
Oppositions 
lism, soc lalism/free ente 
ent need to find 
Braduates. 


losophy and Politics (3) 
ntal inquiry into the conc ept of the state i 
individualism/collectivism. 


Caws 
n terms of entrenched 
equality/liberty, liberalism/conserva- 
Tprise, communism/capitalism. Emphasis on the pres- 


a constructive transcendence of these oppositions. For under- 
open to graduate students 


Phil 
779 Philosophy and Psy 


Fre exploration of some striking parallels betwe 
eud's PSychoanal 


Philos ytic theories on the or 
OSOphica] reflec tion on the other, 
etwee 


n Cognitive theory 
Undergraduates: 


choanalysis (3) Caws MAES 
en the topics addressed by ji 
»e hand and the traditional content of | 

with special emphasis on the relation 


and therapeutic practice (in both disciplines). For lta 
open to graduate students | 
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Rel 
770 Islamic Civilization and the West (3) Nast 


The encounter of Islam and the West, from the rise of Islam to modern times 


Investigation of the impact of Islam on European phi 
literature; the impact of the image of Islam as shown in modern Western scholar: 


ship upon the Islamic world. For juniors and seniors; open to graduate studenlf 


losophy, science, art, an 


Rel 
771 Persian Sufi Literature in East and West (3) Nast 


The writings of major Persian Sufi poets and writers, suc h as Khayyam, Attah 
Rumi, Shabistari, and Hafiz, and their impact in the West and in India. 
translation of these works into European languages and their influence up% 
such figures as Goethe and Emerson are discussed. Assigned readings in Engli 
For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


Rel 
772 Mysticism—East and West (3) Nas 


A thematic examination of major elements and components of mystical trad 
tions, dealing with such issues as the nature of mysticism, the search for ultimat 
reality, the mystical significance of the cosmos, the mystical science of the soul 
and the significance of sacred art and symbols. Major mystical traditions of Ef 


and West—Hinduism, Taoism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Islam. 


Rel 
773 Perennial Philosophy (3) Nes 


The idea of perennial philosophy as developed in the 20th century by A. Huxift 
A.C. Coomaraswamy, and certain Neo-Thomists. Doctrines and teaching 
perennial philosophy as found in various religious and philosophical traditio 
of East and West. Prerequisite: at least one course in religion, philosop y 
intellectual history. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


Rel 
775 Man and the Natural Environment (3) 
The religious, philosophical, and scientific causes of the present environ 
crisis. The history of religious and philosophical attitudes toward nature Ij 
West, the history of Western science, and some non-Western world vie 
may encourage a more harmonious relationship between man and the n 
environment. 


Rel we 


777 Religion and Science (3) 
The interaction between religion and science in ancient Egypt, c lassical G 
Islam, India, China, and the West, from the Renaissance, the sc ientific rev 
and up to the present day. Key concepts and issues in the encounter © re 
and science in light of the cultural matrix of the civilization and 
question. For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students 


Soc go 
y 


olu 


776 Public Policy Research (3) p? 
Basic concepts of policy research in comparison to basic and applied j 
Policy research methods. The social structure of policy research: produces 

consumers of knowledge and issues arising among them. Open to unde 

ates and graduate students with permission of the instructor Prerequisite: 


science or public policy course work or related experience 


Soc/Econ/PSc 
779 The Elements of Socioeconomics (3) , 
A synthesized approach to the study of economic behavior and economi 
drawing on relevant segments of economics and soc iology as well as 
science and psychology. A discussion of ethical assumptions and 
in the study of micro- and macroeconomic behavior and their pol 
tions. For graduate students; open to qualified undergraduates. 


WOMEN'S STUDIES 
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URBAN PLANNING AND REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENT 
Programs in urban planning and real estate 


development are offered at the graduate level 
Dy the School of Business and Public M 


anagement. Courses listed here are open to 
Interested undergraduates 
50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) Gillette 
Same as AmCv/Hist/PSc 50 


132 Real Estate Investment (3) Handorf 
Same as Fina 132 


153 Fundamentals of Urban Planning and Design (3) McGrath 
Studio course for undergraduates. Basic elements of urban planning and design 

applied to community problems. Survey of planner's role in developing and 

Implementing creative solutions to urban problems (Spring) 


154 Survey of American Urban and Regional Planning (3) 
Examination of the historical roots, rec ent trends, issues, and new directions of 


American planning con epts, as well as the social and political forces that shape 
the character of planning in the United States The roles of institutions, politi- 
Clans, planners, and the general public in the planning process. Particular em- 


175 phasis is placed on urban planning at the local governmental level (Fall) 
PR $ * 
?-76 American Architecture (3—3) 


Parsons 


Longstreth 

Same as AmCv 175-76 and Art 176 and 191 

177 Introduc tion to Historic Preservation (3 Staff 
Same as AmC\ 177 


WOMEN s STUDIES 
Professor p H M 


*?Ssoria] Lecti 
580Ciate 


Lengermann (Director 
irer S. Ridder 
Professor P.M. Palmer 


; ct Associate Professors J.N. Brantley, R Spalter-Roth 
! Professorial Lecturer M.B. Pratt 


E 9n Women's Studies. ! | 
" ^! J.N Brantley, M.M Cassidy, C. Deitch, P.H.M Lengermann, K. Oliver, P.M. 
' 9; Quitslund A. Romines, G Savage, R. Spalter-Roth 
sida Nomen s studies—Undergraduates who select a minor in women's studies 
t dents are — intention to the dire tor no later than the beginning of their senior year. 
DUrses (Wsp, quired to omplete at least 15 credit hours for the minor, inc luding two core 
179 p ?'u 120 and 125) and thre 


e additional courses chosen from AmCv/Hist 185, Clas 
ngl 174, Hist 125, Phil 125 Psyc 150, Rel 181, and Soc 
strongly recommended to take WStu 170 and 183 


Ec " 
155. t 9n 141, E on 153, Engl 162, E 
! addition, students are 
12 ^ , 
0 Introduction to Women's Studies (3) 
^ multidis. iplinary examinatio 


Social institutions that de 
girls and 


Visions fo 
Standing 


Staff 
n of historical conditions. cultural norms, and 
fine women's status in Western culture Experiences of 
Women in various racial ethnic, class, and age groups. Alternative 


r women's (and, by implication, men's) roles and status. Sophomore 
required (Fall and spring) 


ürieties of Feminist Theory (3) Staff 


del through both c lassical and « ontemporary texts, of the variety of femi- 
axi eXpl atus. Relationships within the sex gender system 
nts based on class and race Evaluation, through the lens of 
of several of the established academic disciplines in the Sciences, 
Se ected To.’ and humanities Prerequisite WStu 120 (Fall and spring) 
s Opics in Women's Studies (3) Staff 
and diff, and analysis of central issues in women's studies, such as women 

"rence, women in media ecofeminism, women and spirituality, psycho- 


Analysis ànd women Topic changes each semester: may be repeated for credit. 

183 ac by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
Study dia in Women's Studies (3) 

and pri 16 ¢ hanging Status of women throu 

agencies engaged in policy-maki 


ment arrangements begin the 


bans ~ 
i» Ocial sciences, 


Staff 
gh supervised assignment to public 


ng, education, political action, and 
semester prior to registration for this 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 1990-1991 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
School of Education and Human Development 
School of Business and Public Management 


Elliott School of International Affairs 


EMERITI 


Caroline Lander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.A. 1925, Illinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago Ph.D. 1932, University of Wisco 


Frank Duane Allan, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy ans 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University and Agric 
and Mechanical College 

Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1929, High Point College; M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, George Washington University 

Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 
Science 1 
B.S. in M.E. 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 199% 
Northwestern University 

Robert Edward Baker, Professor Emeritus of Education of 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1954 Catholic University 
America; M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University 

Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1939, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943 Ph.D. 1966, Johns 
University 

Shirley Russell Barnett, Associate Professor Emeritus of Spanish " 
B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958 University of Mi 

Lee Sheward Bielski, Professor Emeritus of Speech Communication 
B.S. 1940, Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigan 

Guy Black, Professor Emeritus of Business Economics 
B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 

Gretchen Rogers Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German - 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins Universi? 

Perry Botwin, Professor Emeritus of Special Education c 
B.S. 1942, Rutgers— The State University; M.A. 1947, New York University; Ed.D. 1957, 
University 

Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Educatio 

f itus of Education 1962, of 


B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American University; Ed.D 
Washington University 


Harold Frederick Bright, Professor Emeritus of Statistics; Vice Presiden ft 
Academic Affairs Emeritus ity d 
B.A. 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952 Univers! 
Texas 

David Springer Brown, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.A. 1936, University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 

Frederick James Brown, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1947, M.Ed. 1951, Western Maryland College; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 

Elizabeth Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
B.A. 1927, Hood College; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 
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Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor Emeritus of P 
A. 1940, M.A. 1941 


TI 
sychology | 


Mt 
University of Florida; Ph.D 1946, Cornell University i 
Í " H f i ‘ 7s | 
Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science Pi aur 
B.S 1942, Robert College, Turkey: M.S 1946, California Institute of Te hnology; Ph.D. 1950, PUR 
niversity of lowa WAP Y 
|) "A: 4 1 D Ney 
Wesley Thomas Carroll. Professor Emeritus of Education n" 
BS 1933, Iowa State | niversity of Science and Tec hnology; M.A. 1940, Ph.D 1952, University of ME 
Nebraska MBA 
ames Harold Coberly, Professor Emeritus of English | 
1933, M.A. 1938 Ph.D 


1949, George Washington 1 niversity M i bi 

n Coleman, Professor Emeritus of Education Mr 

1937, Madison ( ollege; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University 

enjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks. Professor Emeritus of Mec hanical 
“gineering 


S. in ME. 1920 George 
Oderic Hollett D 


Mary Elle 


Washington University 


avison, Professor Emeritus of Euro 
^ 1937, Princeton | niversity; M.A 


William Rankin Durvee, 
*Xperimental) 
m. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale 1 
Y Brandon E 


pean History 
1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 


Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology 


niversity 


astin, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
Juli 1943, M.A 1945, George Washington | niversity; Ph.D. 1953, American University 
lan Eisenstein. Professor Emeritus of Physics 


Ul 1941 M.A 
Oy: . > 
yd H Professor Emeritus of Higher Education; President 
Meritus of the University 
hiv 7, Glenville State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967 West Virginia 1 niversity; Ed.D. 1948, 
versity , LL.D. 1963, University of New Hampshire; LL.D. 1965, Colby College; 
ollege; LL.D. 1969. I niversity of Maine at Orono: LL.D 1970, Husson 
Georgetown University; Litt.D 1986, West Virginia Institute 


of Technology; 
i 1986 Kansai 1 niversity, Japan; LL.D. 1988 American University 
ichard Fe 


À 'rdinand Ericson, Professor Emeritus of Management 
lo ^. 1943, MB. A 1948, University of Chicago: Ph.D 1952 


: Professor Emeritus of 
E.) 1931 


1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard Univesity 


Indiana University 
Engineering and Applied Science 
Institute of Torino, Italy Dr.ing. (AE 
hard Fox, Professor Emeritus 
cience 


Polytechnic 1933, University of Rome 


of Engineering and Applied 


mda. FE 1949, M.S. in CE. 1953 
Yndale } 


University of Washington; P.E 
larpster Ge 


and | orge, Associate Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics 
Y „Leisure Studies 
mue] v E 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961 George Washington University 
; 19 V. Greenhouse, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
Universit, City University of New York, City College; M A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959 George Washington 
a ^. d 
Stanley Grubar, Professor Emeritus of Art 
1948, M.A. 1949 | 


nd rew C t niversity of Maryland; M.A. 1952 


Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
nè 7yOrgy, Profe "E 
Science ! ssor En 


ieritus of International Affairs and Political 


3, Un 938, University of Budapest; M.A. 1939 University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D 
à Bowe lversity ot California, Los Angeles 
im 
, BS in Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
latence Ri A 1929, Wesleyan | niversity; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago 
BA. 1933 ichard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Microbiology 
Roy Hertz, ; D. 1936 George Washington | niversity 
LA. 1930 lesearc h Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
Diversi; 1D. 1933, M.D 1939, University of Wisconsin M.P.H. 1940, Johns Hopkins ! 
nry Wi 
Y Willi d . hi - 
v inc 1990 208, Vice President and Treasurer Emeritus 
l ip H ‘ D 1978 George Washington University 
enr i 
BA getty Highfill, Jr 


2, Wak JI, Professor Emeritus of English 

"Yao Hsi e Forest | Diversity; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950 University of North Carolina Wd 
Sle h, Professor Emeritus of Economics 

unt 1 in $ University, ( hina; M.A. 1958, Ph.D 1964, George Washington University 

BA 1924, M 7 Tofessor Emeritus of Psychology 


A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D 1935, George Washington University 
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Joe Lee Jessup, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard University; LL.D. 1964, 

University of Chungang, Korea 

Eva Mayne Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 

Kenneth Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 

Thomas Nick Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
B.S. 1944, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Mic higan State University Ph.D. 1953, University of 
Michigan 

Samuel Kavruck, Professor Emeritus of Education 1 
B.S. 1937, M.S. in Ed. 1939, City University of New York, City College M.A. in Govt. 1950, Ed.D. 
1954, George Washington University 

John Kaye, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in ME. 1948, California Institute of Tec hnology 

John Whitefield Kendrick, Professor Emeritus of Economics l 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1955, George Washington University 

Richard Alec Kenney, Henry D. Fry Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1947, University of Birmingham 

James Cecil King, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus of Educational Psychology 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George Washington University 

Solomon Kullback, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
B.S. 1927, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1929, Columbia University; Ph.D. 
1934, George Washington University 

John Francis Latimer, Professor Emeritus of Classics 
B.A. 1922, D.Litt. 1964, Mississippi College; M A. 1926, University of Chicago; Ph.D 1929, yale 
University; D.H.L. 1987, George Nashington University 


Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
B.A. 1936, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard University 

Sar Levitan, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.S.S. 1937, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1949, Columbia 
University 

Ralph Kepler Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Anthropology n 
B.A. 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; M A. 1939, University of Southern California: 


1967, Columbia University 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor Emeritus of English; Dean Emeritus of 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences ) 
B.A. 1935, George Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 

William Francis Edward Long, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 

William Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus of Art and Archaeology 
B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 

Eugene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business 
Administration 
B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 

Anthony Marinaccio, Professor Emeritus of Education y 
Ed.B. 1937, Central Connecticut State College; M.A. 1939 Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1949. 
University; LL.D. 1961, Parsons College 

Muriel Hope McClanahan, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1935, Colorado College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 

Margaret McIntyre, Professor Emeritus of Education versif 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1944, Northwestern Univera 
A.P.C. 1963, George Washington University 

Florence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University 


Franz Henry Michael, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs and for 


Eastern History 


Sinological Diploma 1930, University of Berlin Referendar 1931, Dr.Jur. 1933, University 
Freiburg 


Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 3 

James Norman Mosél, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1940, Colgate University; M.A. 1941, Columbia University 3 
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Leonard Nadler, Pro 


dult Education 
B.B.A. 1948, MS 1950, City l 


i 
fessor Emeritus of Human Resource Development and id 


h 

Iniversity of New York, City College; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia I | i By 

Iniversity "T RU 

Ch l " T > H ` W Ki 

arles Rudolph Naeser, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry DEAE 

3 BS 1931, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1933 Ph.D. 1935, 1 niversity of Illinois | l |o 

Nadine Nadeshda Natov, Professor Emeritus of Russian M 

AA. 1939, Ph.D. 1941 Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages, U.S.S.R.; Ph.D 1969, AN) 

University of Michigan d 
David Nelson, Professor Emeritus of Mc 


ithematics M 
B.A. 1939 M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1946 University of Wisconsin 


arry Robert Page, Professor Emeritus of Business 


~ 1941, Michigan State Į niversity; M.B.A 
Niversity 


ittie Fenley Parker, Pr 


Administration 
1950, Harvard University; Ph D. 1966, American 


ofessor Emeritus of Botany 

T A. 1930 M.A. 1932 University of California Berkeley; Ph.D. 1946. 1 
homas Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
R A. 1928, D M.S. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical U 
uth Irene Peterson, Professor Emeritus of Education 
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Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor Emeritus of European History 
B.A. 1935, Yale University; Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago 
Rodney Tillman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1943, Henderson State College; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, Columbia University 
Kathryn Mildred Towne, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
B.S. 1923, Montana State University; M.A. 1930, Columbia University 
Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1934, Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 
William Lewis Turner, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941 Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 
Curtis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1935, Macalester College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, University of lowa 
Elinor Ulman, Adjunct Professor Emeritus of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1930, Wellesley College; B.S. 1943, lowa State University of Science and Technology; 
D.ArtTh. (Hon.) 1981, Norwich University 
Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 
Edward Ronald Weismiller, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1938, Litt.D. 1953, Cornell College; M.A. 1942, Harvard University D.Phil. 1950, Oxford 
University 
Warren Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
B.A. 1918, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1922 Johns Hopkins University 
Ralph Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psychology 
B.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 
Robert Crumpton Willson, Associate Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
B.A. 1951, George Washington University 
Marvin Milton Wofsey, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.S. 1935, New York University; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
Helen Bates Yakobson, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
B.S. 1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuria 
Donnell Brooks Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
B.S. 1911, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923 Columbia University 
Shao Wen Yuan, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.S. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California Institute of Tec hnologf: 
Ae.E. 1939, Stanford University 
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California, Berkeley 
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Diploma 1957, National Polytechnic, Greece Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of 
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Judith Banister, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1965, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1978, Stanford University 
Stanley M. Barkin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.S. 1950, City University of New York, Brooklyn College M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, Polyte hnic 
Institute of New York 
Albert Barnhart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1970, University of Maryland; M.A. 1974, State University ot New York College at Oswege 
Theodore M. Barnhill, Professor of Finance d 
B.S. 1968, Tennessee Technological University; M.S. 1969 M.B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, | niversity 
Michigan 
Richard Walker Barnwell, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962 Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polvtechnic Institute and State 
University 
Nicholas L. Basdekas, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955 C.E. 1958, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1969 Catholic University of Ameria 
Sudhamay Basu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Eng. 1973, M.Eng. 1973 Ph.D. 1975, McGill University, Canada 
Wayne Anthony Baughman, Studio Instructor in Trumpet 
Mus.B. 1973, University of Rochester 
Sally Ann Baynard, Visiting Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1984, George Washington University 
J. Howard Beales III, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1972, Georgetown University Ph.D. 1978, University of Chicago 
John Richard Beck, Studio Instructor in Percussion 
Mus.B. 1982, Oberlin College; Mus M. 1983, Eastman School of Music a 
Lucille Bluso Beck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1971, Adelphi University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978 University of Maryland 
Sylven Seid Beck, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
B.A. 1972, Marymount Manhattan College M.S. in Ed. 1974, City University of New York, cn 
College; Ed.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Robert S. Becker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University; J.D. 1982 University of Connecticut 
William H. Becker, Professor of History 
B.A. 1964, Muhlenberg College; Ph.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 
David Booth Beers, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Classics 
B.A. 1957, Trinity College (Connecticut); LL.B., M.A. 1960, University of California 
Faye Z. Belgrave, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1972, North Carolina Agric ultural and Technical State University M.A. 1974, U 
Nebraska; Ph.D. 1982, University of Maryland 
Nancy Joan Belknap, Professor of Special Education ] 
B.S. 1966, University of Michigan; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington University; EdD. 
American University 
Nancy L. Benco, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology sute 
B.A. 1966, Wittenberg University; M.A. 1981 George Washington University Ph.D 1986. 
University of New York at Binghamton 
John William Benoit, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering i P 
B.S. 1952, University of Washington; M.S. 1954 North Carolina State University at Rale 
1961, Princeton University 
Otto Bergmann, Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1949, University of Vienna 
Simon Y. Berkovich, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
M.S. 1960, Moscow Physical-Technical Institute, U.S.S.R.; Ph.D. 1964 Institute of 
Mechanics and Computer Technology, U.S.S.R 
Edward David Berkowitz, Professor of History 
B.A. 1972, Princeton University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976 Northwestern University 
Barry Louis Berman, Professor of Physics 
B. A. 1957, Harvard University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois lop 
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Nathan Jude Brown, Assistant Professor of Political Science and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1980, University of Chicago; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, Princeton University 
Robert Guy Brown, Professor of Sociology 
B.A 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North Carolina 
Debra Ann Bruno, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1979, State University of New York at Oneonta; M.A. 1981, Boston College 
Ben Burdetsky, Professor of Personnel and Labor Relations; Dean of the 
School of Business and Public Management 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1958, Temple University; Ph.D. 1968 American University 
Legand L. Burge, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1979, Oklahoma State University 
James Franklin Burks, Professor of French 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 
John Robert Burns, Associate Professor of Zoology 


B.S. 1968, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1972, Ph.D 1974, | niversity d 
Massachusetts 


Martha A. Burns, Professor oj Education 
B.S. 1964, University of Bridgeport; M Ed. 1967, Ed.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State ! niversity — 
William Dickinson Burrows, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1953, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1956, Stanford University; M.S. 1973 Vanderbilt Univers? 
Robert L. Butterworth, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs and 
Political Science 
B.A. 1967, University of Washington; M.A. 1969 Ph.D. 1973, University of California B 
Sheila M. Cahill, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education l 
B.A. 1974, Marymount College of Virginia; M.A. 1978, Ed.D. 1987, George Washington Uniw 
Robert D. Caplan, Professor of Psychology and of Psy hiatry and Behav? 
Sciences ] 
B.A. 1964, University of California, Los Angeles; M.S. 1966, San Francisco State University: 
1971, University of Michigan . 
William Rodney Capps, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Teacher Education 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1975, Old Dominion University; Ed.D. 1980, Nova University 
Yvonne Captain-Hidalgo, Assistant Professor of Spanish jot 
B.A. 1973, Pitzer College; M.A. 1976, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D 1984, St 
University m 
Edward Alan Caress, Professor of Chemistry; Associate Dean of the Gr 
School of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
Judith Cochran Carlberg, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1966, Hood College; M.A. 1968, George Washington University 
Caren M. Carney, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology P 
B.A. 1973, Marywood College; M.A. in Sp Std. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, George Washington Uni 
Robert L. Carroll, Jr., Professor of Engineering and Applied Science, gf 


B.S. 1967, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.Phil. 1970 Yale University: 
University of Connecticut 


Thomas Frank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1942, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950 Cornell University 
Barbara Gilbert Carson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Americam 
Civilization and in Art History 
B.A. 1963, Brown University; M.A. 1965, University of Delaware 
John H. Carson, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. in EE. 1969, M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, Lehigh University 
Donna Marie Carter, Visiting Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1978, M.A. 1984, George Washington University 
Geoffrey Carter, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1963, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
James Butler Carter, Associate Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1970, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1982, Naval Postgraduate School 
John M. Cary, Associate Professor of Management Science "m 
B.A. 1961, Pepperdine University; M.A. 1963, Eastern New Mexico University; D.-S6 
Washington University 
Michael Scott Castleberry, Professor of Special Education : 
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B.A. 1966, University of North Carolina; M.A. in Ed. 1972, Ed.D. 1973 George 
University 
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BMus tCkett Connell, Studio Instructor in Percussion 
Price George M 


ason University 


975, Ma ~ Assistant Professor of En 
oe] W O k A.T. 1977 Georgetown University 
BS, 197, O ‘Associate Professor of Business Administration 
tity 4nOma State University; M.B.A 1974, University of Tulsa; D.B.A 1981, Indiana 


glish as a Foreign Language 


0 " 
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ofessor of English 
Wann ~ M.A 1962, 4 


urli University of California 
BS. 19 Uh ng Cook, Adjunct Instructor in Travel and Tourism 
ame, “ame versity of Maryland; M.A 1982, George Washington University 
as 1965 m Coolbaugh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ornia State Univ 


ersity at Long Beach; Ph.D. 1974 Baylor College of Medicine 
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Benjamin Franklin Cooling, Professorial Lecturer in History 
B.A. 1961, Rutgers University; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
Joseph John Cordes, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Stanford University; M.S. 1975, Ph.D., 1977, University of Wisconsin 
Constance Christian Costigan, Professor of Design 
B.S. 1957, Simmons College; M.A. 1965, American University 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sociology 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966 University of Maryland 
Hugh George Courtney, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1965, Northwestern University Ph.D. 1990, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology 
Andrea Jean Covarrubias, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign 
Language 
B.A. 1974, University of Pittsburgh; M.Ed. 1978, Temple University 
Craig A. Cox, Instructor in Naval Science 
B.S. 1985, U.S Naval Academy 
J. Joseph Coyne, Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1950, Loyola College; Ph.D. 1960, Catholic University of America 
John Patrick Coyne, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1967, lona College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Lehigh University 
Paul James Crepeau, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1957, University of Rhode Island; M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1967, Polytec hnic University 
Pamela J. Cressey, Adjunct Associate Professor of Anthropology and of 
American Civilization 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978 University of lows 
Charles A. Crichlow, Visiting Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1972, Polytechnic University; M.S 1974, University of Massachusetts Ph.D. 1981, Rute? 
University 
Milton Orlo Critchfield, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Illinois 
Theodore Oscar Cron, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1952, M.A.T. 1954, Harvard University 
Beth Blevins Cuje, Adjunct Associate Professor of Counseling anii! 
B.S. 1957, Georgetown University; M.A. in Ed. 1977, Ed.D. 1984, George Washington Univ. 
Michael Charles Cullingford, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engine 
B.Sc. 1961, University of Durham, England; M.Sc. 1966, King's College, England; Ph.D. 197^ 
North Carolina State University 
Willie P. Cupples, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing " 
B.A. 1971, Baylor University; M.A. 1972, Western Illinois University; Ph.D. 1978, North 
University 
Andrew David Cutler, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering and 
Applied Science 
B.Sc. 1979, Imperial College of Science and Tec hnology, England; M.S. 1980 Ph.D 1987. 
University inf 
Michael Francis D'Antonio, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engine? 
B.S. (E.E.) 1985, M.S. 1987, George Washington University tio” 
D. Kirk Davidson, Visiting Assistant Professor of Business Administ, 
B.A. 1955, Princeton University; M.B.A. 1957, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1988 Golden 
University 
John Severy Davies, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in EE. 1966, New Mexico State University; M.S. in EE. 1969, Ph.D 1979, lowe 
University 
Herbert John Davis, Professor of Business Administration is? 
B.S. 1965, Villanova University; M.B.A. 1968, East Carolina University; Ph.D. 1974, 19 
State University 
Christopher James Deering, Associate Professor of Political Science; 
Associate Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences NT d 
B.A. 1974, University of Southern California; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1979 University 9 
Santa Barbara of 
David D. Degrazia, Visiting Assistant Professor of Philosophy and 9 
Care Sciences 
B.A. 1983, University of Chicago; M.St. 1987, Oxford University; Ph.D. 1989, Georget? 
University 
Cynthia H. Deitch, Visiting Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1969, Columbia University; M.A. 1977 Ph.D. 1980, University of Massa husetts 


Edward Della Torre, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
EBE. 1954, Polytechnic University; M.S. 1956, Princeton University; M S. 1961, Rutgers 
hiversity: D.Eng.Sc 1964, Columbia University 


Franklin Dellon 1] Lecturer in Engineering 
BEE 1960, City 1 niversity of New York, City College; M.S.E.E 
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Robert Frederick Dyer, Professor of Business Administration; Associate Dean 
of the School of Business and Public Management, for Graduate Business 
Programs 
B.S. in B.A. 1965, M B.A. 1966, Bowling Green State University; D.B.A. 1972, University of 
Maryland i . : : 
Maurice Alden East, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science 
Dean of the Elliott School of International Affairs 
B.A. 1963, Colgate University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969 Princeton University 
Russell Eaton IMI, Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1964, Miami University; Ph.D. 1974, George Washington University 
John A. Echave, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1970, Indiana State University 
Ellen W. Echeverria, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1963, Fairleigh Dickinson University M.A. 1969, Middlebury College 
Ralph Peter Ec kerlin, Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1960, Rutgers University; M.S. 1962, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1975, University of 
Connecticut 
Edgar A. Edelsack, Visiting Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1943, New York University; M.S. 1950 University of Southern California 
Burton I. Edelson, Research Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Ac ademy; M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, Yale University 
Paul Francis Edgar, Studio Instructor in Percussion 
B.Mus.Ed. 1971, University of Miami; M.M. 1974, Catholic University of America 
David Lee Edgell, Adjunct Professor of Travel and Tourism veil 
B.S. 1961, University of Kansas; B.A. 1968, American University; M.A. 1970, Indiana Uni 
Ph.D. 1976, University of Cincinnati 
Donald Ray Edmonds, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ) 
B.S. in M.E., B.A. 1960, Rutgers University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1973 Ohio State University off 
Phillip N. Edmondson, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign gu 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University; M.Ed. 1972, Rutgers University; M.A. 1988, Georg 
University 
Lucy E. Edwards, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1972, University of Oregon; Ph.D. 1977, University of California, Riverside 
John Eftis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science and Adjunct 
Professor of Applied Mathematics pe 
B.C.E. 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in C.E. 1958, Columbia Uni 
D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 
Robert J. Eisen, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1983, Yale University 
Marvin F. Eisenberg, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science ap 
BS. in EE. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, University of Flor 
Charles Arthur Eldridge, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1971, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 
Rodney Walter Eldridge, Professor of International Finance 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
Tarek A. El-Ghazawi, Visiting Assistant Professor of Engineering and 
Applied Science 
B.S. 1980, Helwan University, Egypt; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1988, New Mexico Sta 
Charles Fox Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and 
Affairs 
B.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1958, University of California, Berkeley 
Donald W. Ellison, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1948, Tri-State College; M.P.A. 1951, Cornell University jon 
Ernest Julius Englander, Associate Professor of Business Administrat 
B.A. 1974, M.S. 1979, M.B.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1984, University of Washington alll 
Kie-Bum Eom, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Scie 
B.SEE. 1976, Sogang University, Korea; M.S.EE. 1978, Korea Advan ed Institute 
M.S.E. 1983, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1986, Purdue University 
Joseph Epstein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ch E. 1953, Polytechnic University 
Richard Gary Epstein, Assistant Professor of Statistics 


B.A. 1970, George Washington University; M.S.E. 1973, University of Pennsylvania; 
Temple University 
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Kenneth S. Flamm, Adjunct Professor oj Economics and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1973, Stanford University; Ph D. 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Keith Allan Fleming, Studio Instructor in Cello 
B.M. 1973, University of Maryland; M.M. 1977, Ph.D 1979, Catholic University of America 
Larry Allen Fletcher, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n Engineering 
BS. in E.E. 1959, Colorado State University; M.S. 1961 Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
John Ravmond Fogarty, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S 1966, University of Baltimore 
G. Thomas Foggin, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1960, University of Virginia; M.A. 1969, University of California, Los Angeles Ph.D. 1980 
University of Montana 
James David Foley, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, Lehigh University M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Michigan 
Jean Folkerts, Associate Professor of Journalism 
B.A. 1967, M.S. 1973 Kansas State University; Ph.D 1981, University of Kansas 
Vincy Fon, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Wisconsin State University; M.A. 1975, M.A. 1977 Ph.D. 1981, University of Kans 
Ernest Harvey Forman, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1964, University of Rochester; M.S. 1969, Johns Hopkins University D.Sc. 1975, Georg? 
Washington University 


Fredric Daniel Forney, Jr., Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1983, U.S. Naval Ac ademy 
Brian Forst, Visiting Instructor in Management Science 
B.S. 1964, M.B.A 1965, University of California Los Angeles 
John Davidson Frame, Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1967, College of Wooster; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, American University 
Michael J. Francis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art ut 
B.F.A. 1973, The Marvland Institute, College of Art; M.F.A 1978, George Washington Unf if 
Laura Rogers Franklin, Adjunct Assistant Professor of French and Portug 
B.A. 1979, M.A. 1981, George Washington University 
Calvin Charles Frantz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, University of Illinois; B.S. 1969, Naval Postgraduate Sc hool; M.S. 1980, G 
Washington University igi 
Douglas C. Frechtling, Adjunct Associate Professor of Travel and Tour! 
B.A. 1965, Hamilton College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Roderick Stuart Frenc h. Professor of Philosophy; Vice President for 
Academic Affairs 
B.A. 1954, Kenyon College; M.Div. 1957, Episcopal Divinity 5x hool; S.T.M. 1965 Union 
Theological Seminary Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 
Maxine Benjamin Freund, Professor of Special Education " 
B.A. 1968, University of Minnesota M.A. 1973, Ed.D. 1981, George Washington Univers! 
John Andrew Frey, Professor of Romance Languages d 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957 Catholic University - ce 
Arthur Daniel Friedman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Scien 
B.A. 1961, B.S. in EE. 1962, M.S. in EE. 1963, Ph.D. 1965 Columbia University 
Melvin Harvey Friedman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, Carnegie Mellon University; M.S. 1981 MS 1983, 
Hopkins University 
Molly Frost, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 
B.A. 1966, Wellesley College; M.S. 1970 Ph.D. 1982, Georgetown University 
Yuen-Sun Fu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering E 
B.S. 1955, Taipei Institute of Te hnology, Taiwan; M.S. 1959, Kansas State University: 
University of Kansas 
Jesse Warren Fussell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering gy 
B.S. 1964, Louisiana State University M.S. 1972, DSc. 1981, George Washington 
Mary Hatwood Futrell, Instructor in Education 
B.S. 1962, Virginia State College; M.A. 1968, George Washington University 
Michael Graham Gallagher, Professor of Accountancy 965. 
B.A. in Govt. 1960 1D. 1964, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University CPA. 1 
Virginia 
Donald J. Gantzer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering p" 
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Lois Graff, Associate Professor of Management Science; Associate Dean of 
the School of Business and Public Management, for Undergraduate 
Programs 
B.A. 1964, Mundelein College; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969 New York University; M.B.A. 1979, 
University of Illinois 

Ulf Ake Wilhelm Grahn, Assoc iate Professorial Lecturer in Music 
M.M. 1973, Catholic University of America 

Jennifer M. Green, Visiting Assistant Professor of English 
M.A. 1984, University of Edinburgh, Scotland; M.A. 1986 University of Pennsylvania 


Joseph Arthur Greenberg, Professor of Education 
B.S. in Bus.Ed. 1966, Salem State College; Ed.M. 1968, Ed.D. 1974 Boston University 


Arnold Greenland, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975 University of Rochester 
David Alan Grier, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1978, Middlebury College; M.S. 1983 Ph.D. 1986, University of Washington 
Edward Geary Griffin, Professorial Lecturer in History and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1950, Yale University M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 
Fuller Griffith, Assistant Professor of Graphics 
B.S. 1952, University of Wisconsin M.F.A. 1969, George Washington University 
William Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963 Yale University 
Catherine Griggs, Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1986, M.A. 1989, George Washington University 
Donald Gross, Professor of Operations Research; Acting Dean of the School 
of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962 Cornell University; P.E 
Phillip Donald Grub, Aryamehr Professor of Multinational Management 
B.A., B.A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960 D.B.A. 1964, George 
Washington University 
Marina Keet Grut, Lecturer 1n Dance 
Donald Urban Gubser, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of Illinois 
Carl F. Gudenius, Assistant Professor of Theatre 
B.A. 1980, Providence College; M.F.A. 1983, Wayne State University 
Eileen Morris Guenther, Studio Instructor in Organ : 
B.A., Mus.B. 1970, University of Kansas; M.A., D.M.A. 1973 Catholic University of Ameri 
Roy James Guenther, Associate Professor of Music "T 
B.Mus.Ed. 1966, Mus.B. 1968, University of Kansas; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1979 Catholic Universi! 
America 


Murli Manohar Gupta, Associate Professor of Mathematics "m 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Agra University, India; M.S. 1969 Ph.D. 1971, University of Saskat 
Canada 

Sheldon Edward Haber, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1954, City University of New York, City College Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins university 

Helmut Haberzettl, Assistant Professor of Physics 
M.Sc. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, University of Bonn, West Germany 

Beatrice Nied Hackett, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1988 American University 

Robert Arthur Hadley, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 


James K. Hahn, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied scientiis 
B.S. 1979, University of South Carolina; M.S. 1981, University of California, Los Angeles: 
1983, Ph.D. 1989, Ohio State University 
William Emitt Halal, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1956, Purdue University; M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, University of California Berkeley 
John Frederick Halldane, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering nij 
B.S 1959, B.Arch. 1961, University of New Zealand; Ph.D. 1968 University of Aucklan® 
Zealand 
William C. Handorf, Professor of Business Administration s 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1967, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1973 Michigan State University 
Michael Joseph Hanley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1971, Naval Postgraduate School 
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Jeffrey Roger Henig, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1973, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1977, Northwestern University 

Charles Joseph Herber, Associate Professor oj European History 
B.A. 1952, Dickinson College; M.A. 1957 Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 

Albert E. Herner, Lecturer in Chemistry 
Ph.D. 1960, Florida State University 

Robert Alexander Herring, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1936, M.S 1938, Georgetown University 

Lvnn Ann Hertel, Studio Instructor in Flute 

" B.Mus. 1986, George Washington University 

Susan Hertz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 

B.A. 1968, Stanford University M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, University of Minnesota 


Florence E. Hesser, Adjunct Associate Professor 0j Reading 
B.A. 1963, Purdue University; M.A. 1965, University of Missouri Ed.D. 1974, Ball State 
University 
George E. Hicho, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1977, George Washington University 
Joan L. Hilderbrandt, Instructor in Chemistry 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University 


Peter Proal Hill, Professor oj History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1949, Tufts University M.A. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D. 1966 George Washington 
University 
James William Hillis, Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.S. 1952, University of Nebraska; M.A. 1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1963 Ohio Stat 
University 
Joseph Hilmy, Professor of Accountancy 
B.Com. 1947, M.S. 1954 Ph.D. 1959, University of Aberdeen 
Alfred John Hiltebeitel, Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1963, Haverford College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 3 ol 
Harold Clendenin Hinton, Professor of Political Science and Internation 
Affairs 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951 Harvard University 
Denis Michael Hitchcock, Associate Professor of Art " 
B.A. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; M.F.A. 1970, Ph.D 1977, Princeton Uni 
Carol Hren Hoare, Professor of Human Services 


B.S. 1962, Carlow College; M.S. 1964, University of North Carolina; Ed.D. 1980 George 
Washington University 


Herman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor of Physics J 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 
Kevin G. Hockett, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1979, Illinois State University Ph.D. 1986, Cornell University 
Lance Joel Hoffman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1967 Ph.D. 1970, Stanford University 
Richard Frank Hoglund, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1960, Northwestern University 
R. Michael Holland, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1974, Florida Institute of Technology; M.A. 1982, Central Michigan University 
Robert Lee Holland, Associate Professor of Business Administration uy 
B.S. 1951, M.S. 1956, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1960, Texas A&M 
Mary Alida Holman, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Dennis Howard Holmes, Professor of Education uo 
ity; 


B.A. 1962, California State University, San Jose; M.A, 1971 Wayne State Univers 
University of Southern California 


Robert William Holmstrom, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1956, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 1965, Duke University 

Gloria Lyon Horrworth, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1952, California State University, Los Angeles; M.A 
Northridge; Ed.D. 1972, American University 
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B.A. 1964, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1970, University of H 
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Ph.D. 1973, American University 
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Sarah Bryant Jenkins, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1979, Ph.D. 1985, University of South Carolina 
Lisa Yen Chang Jiordano, Lecturer in Chinese 
B.A. 1970, University of Chinese Culture, Taiwan 
Diana Entwisle Johnson, Associate Professor of Biology and of Genetics 
B.A. 1970, € ornell College; Ph.D. 1975, University of Chicago 
Nancy Diers Johnson, Associate Professor of Dance 
B.S. 1955, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1966, University of lowa; Ed.D. 1980, | niversity of 
North Carolina at Greensboro 
Stuart E. Johnson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
and Political Science 
B.A. 1966, Amherst ( ollege; Ph.D. 1971, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
William Reid Johnson, Associate Professor of History and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1951, Oberlin College; M.A. 1955 Ph.D. 1961, University o! Washington 
Douglas Linwood Jones, Professor of Engineering 
B.M.E. 1963, M.S.E. 1965 D.Sc. 1970, George Washington University PE 
Kay Howard Jones, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, University of Washington; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1968 University of California Berkeley 
Rembert Fred Jones, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, University of Marvland; M.C.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1973 Catholic University of America 
Robert Gean Jones, Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1947, Baylor University B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1959 Yale University 
Suresh M. Joshi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering p 
B.S. 1967, Banaras Hindu University, India; M.Tech. 1969 Indian Institute of Technology: Ph}: 
1973, Rensselaer Polytec hnic Institute 
Eva Scheyer Jospe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
M.A. 1963, Georgetown University 
Frederick L. Joutz, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1979, University of Marvland; M.A. 1982, University of British Columbia Canada; ph.D. 
1987, University of Washington 
Christopher Clayton Joyner, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1972, M.A. 1973, Florida State University; Ph.D. 1977, University of virgini 
Hugo Dietrich Junghenn, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1964, Albright College; M.A. 1967 Villanova University; Ph.D. 1971, George wWashingtof 
University 
Robert Konrad Kahn, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology ost 
B.A. 1946, University of Pennsylvania M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph p. 1 
Pennsylvania State University 
Walter Kurt Kahn, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1951, Cooper Union; M.E.E. 1954 D.E.E. 1960, Polytechnic University d 
Apostolos Konstantinos Kakaes, Assistant Professor of Engineering an 
Applied Science 
B.S. 1976, M.S. 1977, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1987, Polytec hnic University 
Daniel R. Kane, Assistant Professor of Business Administration Ji 
B.S. 1953, George Washington University; B.S.F.S. 1954 LD. 1956, LL.M. 1964, George! 
University 
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Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
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Arjo Klamer, Associate Professor of Economics 
Ph.D. 1981, Duke University 
Peter Flindell Klarén, Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1960, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1964 Ph.D. 1968, University of California Los Angeles 
Vladislav Klein, Professor of Engineering 
Mech.Engr. 1954, Tec hnical University, Czechoslovakia Ph.D. 1974, Cranfield Institute of 
Technology, England 
Mark S. Klock, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1978, Pennsylvania State University Ph.D. 1983, Boston College; ] D. 1988, University of 
Maryland : 
Charles Eugene Knadler, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University M.S. 1983, D.Sc. 1989, George Washington University 
Joseph Alexander Knight, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University M.S/E.E.) 1965, Ph.D 1968, 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Norman Francis Knight, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1976, M.S. 1977, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; D.Sc. 1984, Georg? 
Washington University 
Robert Earle Knowlton, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1960 Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1970 University of North Carolina 
Stephen Jeffery Koch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Memphis State University 
Carol A. Kochhar, Adjunct Assistant Professor oj Special Education 
B.S. 1975, University of Maryland; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1982, Ed.D. 1987, George Washington 
University 
Tzvetan Krumov Konstantinov, Studio Instructor in Piano 
M.Mus. 1974, Bulgarian State Conservatoire 
Dianne Cantella Konz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1968, Tulane University M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1975, University of Texas 
Gretel A. Koskella, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in German 
M.A. 1974, Oxford University; Ph.D. 1984 Universitat des Saarlandes, West Germany iof 
Stavroula Kostaki-Gailey, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Teacher Educall 
B.A. 1967, University of North Carolina at Asheville; M.A. 1971, Western Carolina Univers!" 
Ed.D. 1978, University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Joseph Daniel Kotulski, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1975, M.S. 1977, University of Illinois Chicago Circle 
Joseph T. Kovack, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 
B.A. 1970, Catholic University; M.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Gerald Joseph Kowalski, Adjunct Professor of Engineering itl 
B.S. 1968, Marshall University; M.S. 1970 University of Arkansas; D.Sc. 1983 George w 
University 
Bruce Michael Kramer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.SJM.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Jessica Anne Krash, Studio Instructor in Piano 
B.A. 1982, Harvard University; M.M. 1984 The Juilliard School 
Joseph Henry Kravitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1957, Syracuse University; M.S. 1975, M.Phil. 1977 Ph.D. 1983, George Washington 
University 
Ruth Marilyn Krulfeld, Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1956, Brandeis University; Ph.D. 1974, Yale University 
John F. Kuehls, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1982, M.S. 1983, University of Akron; Ph.D. 1988, University of Maryland 
Joel Corneal Kuipers, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1976, Calvin College; M.Phil. 1978, Ph.D. 1982, Yale University 
Gary Bruce Kulik, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American C 
B.A. 1967, St. Michael's College; Ph.D. 1980, Brown University 
Joseph H. Kullback, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics " 
B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.S. 1957 Ph.D. 1961, Stanford University 
Walter Kulyk, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.C E. 1970, M.S.C.E. 1971, University of Akron 
Naomi Hayashi Kuo, Lecturer in Japanese 
B.A. 1953, Shinna Women's College, Japan 
Frederick Charles Kurtz, Professor of Accountancy 


B.S in Com. 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsy 
State of Maryland 


yiliz 


jg 
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Tamami Kusuda, Professorial Lect 
S. 1947, Tokyo University Japan; Ph.D 


John E, Kwoka, J 
B.A. 1967 Br 
Nichol 


urer in Engineering 
1955, University of Minnesota 
r., Professor of Economics 

own University; Ph.D. 197 


as Kyriakopoulos, | 


University of Pennsylvania 


'rofessor of Engineering 
BEE. 1960, M. S in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University 
John Marion Lachin III, Profe ssor of Sta 


Center 
B.S. 1965, Tul 


ane University 


Melvin Paul L 
E 


of Louisiana; Sc.D. 1977 

ader, Professor of Art 

iege MA 19 

Jerry Lee Lake, } 
B.F.A 1966, V 

Peter S. | 


University of Pittsburgh 


State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1981, ! niversity of 


*rofessor of Photography 


irginia Commonwealth University: M.F_A 1968, Ohic 


am, Professorial | 


University 


cturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967 Oregon State University; M.S. 1968, Ph D 1971, Stanford University 
ames C. Lamb III, Prof: ssor of Engineering and Applied Science 
BS 1947 Virginia Militar Institute; M.S 


1948, Sanitary Engineer 1952 D.Sc. 1953 
“ASSachusetts Institute of Technology 
Paul A. | 


^. Lamb, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

MS (EE) 1960, University of Arizona; M.B.A. 1973 University of California. Los Angeles 
382, George Washington University 

"808-Kuo Gordon Lan, Professor of Statistics 


1966, M.S 1968, Taiwan University: M.A 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Columbia | niversity 
T Henry Lang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
3, ^. 1962, M.S.E.E 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic 
Phyllis 


ngton, Professor of Soi iology 
1961, M.A, 1962 


University 


California State University Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1968 University of 


Teco Larson Assistant Professor o 


A f Political Science 
Willi 1981, University of ( entral Florida; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1987, Florida State | niversity 
làm Stone Lassiter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ill 1961 Ph.D. 1971 North Carolina State University; M.S. 1968, M.B A 
lam and Mary 


1973, College of 


eza p aurent, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
28 3 
B.A E Lauter, Professor of Business Administration 

Univer Institute lor Foreign Languages, Hungary; B.A. 1962. M B.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968 
Ge, ^ ersity of California, Los Angeles 

e " , 

BS A Ro Jert Lawrenc e, Associate Professorial Le turer in Engineering 
Ri bert or E. 1964 Widener ( ollege; M.S. 1973 Engr. 1978, George Washington University 

BS a d ward Lawrence. Associate Professorial Lec turer in Engineering 
Edwa - 1968, M.S. 1969 Ph.D. 1972, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

"Ward Pitt pet 
BA. 1951, p o WSOn, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
A. 1951, 


Jowdoin ( ollege; M.A. 1955 New York University 
8 


(EE » Associate Professorial 
| 1976, M S 1978, George Wast Univer 
` 7 »"Orge ashington University 


BY 73 ebovic, Associate Professor of Politica 
California’ Alifornia State 


Lecturer in Engineering 


l Science 
University, Long Bea h; M.A. 1975, Ph.D 
Mela Je; 

B Jeanne Leconte, 


Adjunct Instructor in S »ecial Education 
Any 968, Millersville I 4 . I 


1 " niversity of Pennsylvania; M.A 1981, Loyola College 
0 9 ; 
BA jose SOOK Lee, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music (Voi e) 
D Englan Coson] National University College of Music Mus.M. 1959, Artist's Diploma 1960, New 
vi . Servatory of Musi 
dVis . usic 
in- s . 
Bs, 4r. uan Lee, Asso, late Professor of Chinese 
J "orgetowy Upe Hsing University Taiwan; M.S. 1959. [ niversity of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1979 
ame Der y Diversity 
er-Yi Le : i que 
Bs 1964 Yi Lee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


"DiVergit,, “ational Taiwan | niversity; M.S. 1967, Rice University; Ph.D. 1971 Princeton 


ee : ~ 

B.A, 1973. N Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
Myrna Pi " yu Chengchi | niversity, Taiwan; M.A 
ee, Associate Profe 


1983, George Washington University 
“mell Unive, 


ssor of Mathematics 
rsity; M.S. 1959 Ph.D. 1962, University of Illinois 


tistics; Director of the Biostatistics 


D.Sc 


1981, University of Southern 
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Rensselaer W. Lee, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
B.A. 1959, Princeton University; M.A. 1963, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1973, Stanford University 
Robert Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, George Washington University 
Ting N. Lee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1962, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S.E.E. 1965, Illinois Institute of Technology: 
Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisconsin 
Donald Richard Lehman, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers The State University; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of Tec hnology; Ph.D. 
1970, George Washington University 
Lawrence Martin Leibowitz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1964 New York University; D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
Eugene Barry Leiderman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, M.L.S. 1967, University of Maryland; M.S. 1970, Ohio State University 
Stephen B. Leighton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Yale University; M.S. 1969, D.Sc. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Patricia Hilary Madoo Lengermann, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1963, Oxford University; M.A. 1966 Ph.D. 1969, Cornell University 
D. Jeffrey Lenn, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; M.Div. 1966 Andover Newton Theological Sc hool; MS. 
1969, Yale University; Ph.D. 1981, Boston College 
Richard M. Lenoir, Assistant Professor of Strategic Management E 
B.B.A. 1971, Texas A&M University; M.B.A. 1973, University of Texas D.B.A. 1987, University 
Colorado 
Leo D. Leonard, Professor of Education; Dean of the School of Education 
and Human Development 
B.S. 1961, University of Utah; M.S. 1967, Ed.D. 1969, Utah State University 
Karen Lee Levenback, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English c P 
B.A. 1972, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.A. 1975, Georgetown University: 
1981, University of Maryland 
David R. Levin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1935, Ph.D. 1937, University of Wisconsin 
James Daniel Levy, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus. 1983, George Washington University 
Joseph Benjamin Levy, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
John Frederick Lewis, Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1960, Victoria University, New Zealand; D.Phil. 1964 Oxford University 
Martin W. Lewis, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Science. 
B.A. 1979, University of California, Santa Cruz M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1987, University 
Berkeley irs 
William H. Lewis, Professor of Political Science and International Affa! 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1960, American University 
Harold Liebowitz, L. Stanley Crane Professor of Engineering 
B.Ae.E. 1944, M.Ae.E. 1946, D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic University; P.E 
Jay Liebowitz, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.B.A. 1979, M.B.A. 1980, D.Sc. 1985, George Washington University 
Marilyn Louise Liebrenz-Himes, Associate Professor of Business 
Administration 
B.A. 1966, Wheaton College; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1980, Mic higan State University 
Hubert Whitman Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics versit) 
B.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University; M.A. 1953 Michigan State Uni 
Chan-jane Lin, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. 1979, National Taiwan University; M.B.A. 1982, University of Mary land : 
Robert E. Lindberg, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering gy 
B.S. 1974, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1976, University of Virginia; Sc.D. 1 
University gi 
Carl Arne Linden, Professor of Political Science and International Mr 
B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.A. 1956, Harvard University Ph.D. 1966, George 
University 
Roy Charles Lindholm, Professor of Geology pop 
. 967, Johns 


B.S. 1959, University of Michigan; M.A. 1963, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1 
University 
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Craig William Linebaugh, Professor of Speech and Hearing and Research 
ofessor of Medicine 


“A. 1970, Lebanon Valley College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1975 


Donald C. Linkowski, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor of 
Sychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
A. 1961, M.S. 1963 Ph.D. 1969, 


Joel Arthur Lipkin, 


, Temple University 


State University of New York at Buffalo 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
“A. 1974, George Washington University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D 1979, Catholic University of America 
ewis Lipnick, Studio Instr 


i Mus.B 1968, Peat 
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gineering 
©. 1960, National T 


aiwan University; M.S. 1964 Ph.D. 1967 
Omas Phillip George Liverman. Professor of Mathematics and Adjunct 
Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B 1941, University of Montpellier, France; M.A. 1948 Ph.D. 1 
John Lobuts, Jr., Professor of Management Science 
S. 1957 Fairmont State ( ollege; M.A. in Ed. 1965 Ed.D 


Norma Maine Loeser, Professor of Management 
A. 1958, M B.A. 196 


University of California Berkeley 


956, University of Pennsylvania 


1970, George Washington University 


M 7, D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
Urray Howard Loew, Professor of Engineering 
Joh "B. 1965, Drexel | niversity; M.S.E.E 1967, Ph.D 1972, Purdue University P.E 
n Mortimer Logsdon, Professor of Political Science and International 
ffairs 
BS 


fi 1960, Xavier University, Ohio; Ph D. 1970, New York 1 niversity 
Li e vy N 
ng-Jean ( heng Loh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 


1962, National Taiwan University; M.A. 1967, Yale University 
: Associate Research Professor of Engineering and Applied 


» Technical University of Brunswick, West Germany Ph.D. 1984, University College of 
wansea, Wales 


BA ‘-ongstreth, Associate Professor of Architec tural History 
rald m Diversity of Pennsylvania Ph.D. 1977 


University of California Berkeley 
Bs ; 22 Love, Professorial Lec turer in Engineering 
Ins n CE 1949, M.S in C.E. 1956, lowa State University; D.Eng. 1975 Rensselaer Polytechnic 
j he ote 
onn , z 
Carl Lowe Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
aure 958, M A. 1960, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1969 Clark University 
A LA Lucia, Adjunct Instructor in Teac her Education 
" Mi 1, Mount St. Mary College; M.A. 1972, Columbia University 
S rors ael Luc kring, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
73, M.S 


Engineering 
^: M.S, 1974, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1985 North Carolina State University 
r T ; 

9gory Ludloy 


cence ce N, Associate Professor of French 
William m. Lettres 1962, University of Paris; Ph.D. 1970, McGill 

BA , ncis Lynch, Associate I 
Go t? land l niversity of North Carolina; M 


University, Canada 
Professor of Education 


A. 1976, University of lowa; Ph.D. 1984 University of 


yon, Associate Pr 
s Michigar’ Michigan Tec 
l 


“hard Charles 


ofessorial Lecturer in En 


gineering 
hnological University; M.S. 1966 M.S. 1967 


Ph.D. 1972, University of 


SEE. 1969 1, Macon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
i University 9, t niversity of South Alabama; M.S.E. 1971, Ph.D. 1973 Southern Methodist 
ames H 
BA Pre Maddox, Professor of English 
Lyn , Dceton | 


à à Iniversity: M.A 
BA ioie Maddox 
Sheila 95/2, MA 1974, Pe 


1967, Ph.D. 1969, Yale University 


» Associate Professor of Business Administration 


A "nsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1978, Southern Illinois University 
Bs 1966 Regula, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 
Nashingte TL ORC niversity; M S 1973, Old Dominion University; Ed.S. 1987 George 
Khali n University 
a > &- ye 
M4 1950, Bs ot: Professor of Engineering 


1, Colorad, Panjab University 'akistan; M.S. 1964 University of Washington; Ph D 
O State Iniversity 
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Hosam M. Mahmoud, Associate Professor of Statistics 

B.S. 1976, B.S. 1979, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1981, Ph D. 1983, Ohio State University 

Peter N. Majumdar, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1971, Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur; M.S. 1973, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 
1983, Catholic University of America 

Paul Bernard Malone III, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, U.S Military Academy; M.S. in Per.Ad. 1969, D.B.A. 1973 George Washington 
University 

Patricia Sarah Maloof, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology / 
B.A. 1972, M.A 1974, George Washington University Ph.D. 1979, Catholic | niversity of Amerie 


Joseph Mancini, Jr., Visiting Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1968, Providence College; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1976 Harvard University; M.S W. 1987, 
University of Maryland 


Arthur Frank Manfredi, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Cooper Union; M.S. 1968, Polytechnic University; D.Sc, 1975, George Washington 
University 

Jarol B. Manheim, Professor of Political Communication and of Political 
Science 
B.A. 1968, Rice University M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Northwestern University 

Wallace Harper Mann, Studio Instructor in Flute 
Mus.B. 1943, Eastman Sc hool of Music 

Edward Marasciulo, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional 
Science 
B.A. 1950, University of Miami 

Elissa Marder, Assistant Professor of French 
B.A. 1981, Cornell University Ph.D. 1989, Yale University 

William Henry Marlow, Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1947, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951 University of lowa 

David Walter Marsh, Studio Instructor in Bass 


Carol Dianne Martin, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.A. 1965, Western Marvland College; M.S. 1971, University of Maryland; Ed.D. 1987, Georg? 
Washington University 
Owen C. Martin, Jr., Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1958, Southwestern University; M.S. 1966 Naval Postgraduate School 
Terrence Joseph Martin, Instructor in Counseling 
B.A. in Ed. 1976, M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1981, George Washington University hy 
Shelley Ellen Smith Mastran, Associate Professorial Lecturer in GeograP 
and Regional Science 
B.A. 1965, Vassar College; M.A. 1974, George Washington University 
Anthony James Mastro, Professor of Accountancy pA 1% 
B.S. 1951, M.B.A. 1953, New York University M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; GP- ; 
State of New Jersey 
Candance Mathews, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Languag? 
B.A. 1972, DePauw University; M.S. 1978 Indiana University 
Ward Douglas Maurer, Professor of Engineering and Applied S« ience 
B.S. 1958, University of Chicago; M.A. 1962 Ph.D. 1965, University of California. Berke! 
Linda Hanrahan Mauro, Assistant Professor of Secondary Education "T d 
B.A. 1971, Boston College; M.S. 1972, University of Pennsylvania Ed.D. 1983, Rutgers l 
Leonard C. Maximon, Research Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1947, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1952, Cornell University 
Paul D. Maycock, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1962, lowa State University 
Amy Jo Mazur, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1974, Ed.D. 1977, George Washington University h 
Thomas Andrew Mazzuchi, Associate Professor of Operations ResedIt 
Engineering Management 
B.A. 1978, Gettysburg College; M.S. 1979, D.Sc. 1982, George Washington University 
David Willard McAleavey, Professor of English; Associate Dean 0 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, for Student Services 
B.A. 1968, M.F.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Cornell University 
Edward McCafferty, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Wilkes College; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1968 Lehigh University 
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Eileen Taylor McClay, Assistant P. 
“A. 1966, M.A. 1972 Ph.D. 1987 
Cynthia McClintox 


B.A. 1967, Harvard Un sity; M.A. 1968. 1 
Massachusetts Institute of Techi ology 


Garth Philip McCormick 
B.A. 1956, Ober! n College; M.A. 1959, University of Michi 


Michelle Carter McElvanev, 
B.A 1977 | 


Loyola College (Maryland); M A. 1980, University 
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S. 1967 Georgetown Univer 
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Joshua M. Mitchell, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.G.S. 1980, M.A. 1984, University of Michigan; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, University of Chicago 
Daniel D. Moerder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S., M.S. 1980, Ph D. 1984, Drexel University 
Leo Carl Moersen, Assistant Professor of Accountancy and Business Law 
B.S. 1976, University of Connecticut; ].D. 1981, College of William and Mary 
Manouchehr Mohajeri, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1964, Tehran University iran; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1977 Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology 


Alireza Mokhtari, Assistant Research Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1976, Arya Mehr University of Technology, Iran M.S. 1977, Ph.D. 1984 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Samuel Burdick Molina, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1969, University of Wyoming 
Clarence Cowan Mondale, Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1947, Macalester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960. University of Minnesota 
Akbar Montaser, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1969, Pahlavi University, Iran; Ph D. 1974, Michigan State University inf 
Raymond Clifton Montgomery, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineer! 
B.S. 1963, M.S 1964, University of Alabama Ph.D. 1969, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and > 
University 


Sharon M. Moody, Assistant Professor of Accountancy " 
B.A. 1976, McKendree College; M.B.A. 1979, Southern Illinois University; Ph.D. 1987 Univer? 
of Mississippi 
Dorothy Adele Moore, Professor of Education E: 
B.A. 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959 A.P.C. 1964, Ed.D. 1970, American University 
Michael Owen Moore, Assistant Professor of Economics and Internationa 
Affairs 
B.A. 1979, University of Texas M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1988, University of Wisconsin 
Kim Moreland, Associate Professor oj English 
B.A. 1976, Ohio University; M.A. 1978, State University of New York at Binghamton; Ph. 
Brown University i 
John Andrew Morgan, Jr., Professor of Political Science and Public Affa 
B.A. 1957, Stetson University; M.A. 1959 Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 
David Dunston Moran, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971 University of lows 
Joseph David Morgan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering f 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1974, Georgia Institute of Tec hnology 
David William Morris, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences and 0 
Genetics 
B.Sc. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, University of Leeds, England 
Charles Arthur Moser, Professor of Slavic 
B.A. 1956, Yale University; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 
Cynthia T. Moser, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1985, U.S. Naval Academy 
Yael Margalit Moses, Assistant Professor of Hebrew T ad 
B.S. 1965, Temple University; M.S. 1975, Towson State University M.A. 1985 Baltimore 
College 
Daniel Moshenberg, Associate Professor of English Uni 
B.S. 1976, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1977, M.Phil. 1979 Ph.D. 1987 Columbia 
Faye Stollman Moskowitz, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1979, George Washington University 


James Norvel Moss, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering vis? 


> . 74. 
B.S. 1962, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1968, University of Virginia Ph.D n 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 


: li 
Erwin Thomas Moyer, Jr., Associate Professor of Engineering and APP 
Science 
B.S. 1977, Moravian College; M.S. 1979, Ph.D. 1982, Lehigh University 
Daniel R. Mulville, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. in ME. 1962, M.S. 1966, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1974 Cat 
America 


Ellen M. Murray, Instructor in Communication 
A.B. 1978, Miami University; M.A. 1981 
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holic Univ 


‘ . Purdue University z jencé 
Michael Kenneth Myers, Professor of Engineering and Applied t 
B.A. 1962, Willamette University; B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966 Columbia Y 
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Neal McHenry Nadler, Adjunct 
Jevelopment e 
B.A. 1970 Louisiana State University; M.F A 

George Washington University 


Associate Professor of Human Resource 


1976, University of Southern California Ed.D. 1987, 


omas J. Nagy, Associate Professor of Expert Systems 

B.A 1965, St. Marv's | niversity; M.S. 1970, Trinity 1 niversity 

| , y > f 

acoub Mohammad Najjar, Visiting Assistant Profe 

B.S 1983, M.S. 1986, | niversity of Oklahoma ` ; 

i ngineering and Applied Science 
Bhagirath Narahari, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Apr 

JE. 1982 Birla Institute of Technol r 


n 1 5cience, India; M.S.E. 1984. P} D. 198 University of 
logy an ien 
nnsylvania 


loney Nashman, 


Ph.D. 1974, University of Texas 


'ssor of Civil Engineering 


Assistant Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
1956 New York 


niversity; M.S. 1957, Smith Coll gt 
J lamic Studie 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr University Professor of Islami Studies "odiis 
Bs 1954, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1958 Harvard Universi 


®nry Richard Nau Professor of Political Science and International Affairs; 
Ssociate Dean of the Elliott School of International Affairs e 
S. 1963 Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D t3 é, Johns Hopkin 
Iniversit, 
Tapan Kumar Nayak, Associate Profe ssor of Statistics 
B.Sc 1976, University of Calcutta Ind 
University of Pittsburgh 
dgar Henry Neal, Associate Professorial Le turer 
B.S.(E E.) 1958, Pennsylvania State | versity; M.S 
Thomas j Nelson. Assistant Professorial Lecturer 
t BS. EE 1981, Old De minion University 
S. dward Nevius, Professorial 1 
LA. 1967 
University 
David Bruce Ne 


“Clence 


ia; M.Stat. 1979, Indiar Statist 


= 


1976, George Was} ington iversity 


cturer in Engineering r 
University of Kansas; M.S. 1969, Kansas State Ur versity; Ph.D. 1975, Florida State 


' ?ngineering and Applied 
wman, Jr., Associate Professor of Engineering and Appli 


: 71. P 1974, Pennsylvania State Univ irsity; J.D 
S. 1970 University of Rhode Island; M.S. 19 1, FD. 1974, Pennsylvania Sta nive 
ersity 


rofessorial Lecturer in Enginee ring 


ung University, China; M.S. 1959 " 
Diversity of Maryland 


“pe Nicholson. Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BSE 1964, Wichita State M.E.E. 196¢ Rensselaer Po ytechn 
tate University of New York at Bi alo; M.S. in Adm. 19 George Wash 
avid Paine Niles, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Education 

BA. 1964 c, 


; St Lawrence 
Washington Ur 


eni s 
njamin Nimer, Professor of P 
1942, Ph.D 


Unh 


Institute; Ph.D. 1970 


gion University 


1D 1 " 
University; M.A. 1974 Western Kentucky University Ed.D. 1988 George 
liversity 


n 4 
olitical Science and International Affairs 
1953, University of Cl 


niCago 
B à Robert Nunn, Professorial Le turer in Statistics a T 
Tw 1957 M.A. 1961 University t California, Berkeley: Ph.D 1972, George Washington 
“Diversity 
hn Francis O'Dea. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Te 1968 Webb Institute of Naval Architecture: M.S. 1970 Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts |: 
®chnology 
"n W, Odland, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
1958. Pa x : 
ynn 8, Pe nnsylvania State niversity 


B.A > ermann, Assoc late Professor of Psyc hology 
Q? std xx 
o po niversity State | niversity of New York Ci "ege at Oswego; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 198 
BA 197 T, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Yuri Ole Conzaga | Diversity; M.A 1980, Ph.D. 1987 North westerr niversity 

A 19s Sky, Associate 

* 95, M / Qs 

Ad LA. 195 


e ei 

TAL Adetokunbo Oni, 

CQ 1976, Diversity of n j 
M "forge Washington I üt 


Professor of Russian 
Universit 


y of Minnesota; Ph.D 1968, Georgetown University 


Assistant Professorial Le turer in Engineering 

an, Nigeria; M.E.R. 1981 University of Pittsburgh; D.Sc. 1986 

niversity 

BA. 1 - nzo, Adjunct Instructor in Tea her Education 
964 Mount Mercy College: M.S 74. Am Ts 


mencar niversity 
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Lisa E. Osterman, Assistant Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1975, University of Dayton; M.S. 1977, University of Maine; Ph.D. 1982, University of 
Colorado 

Marta A. Oyhenart, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1979, George Mason University; M.B.A. 1982, George Washington University 

Türker Ozdogan, Professor of Ceramics 
Master of Ceramics Diploma 1967, Sc hool of Applied Fine Arts Turkey; M.F.A. 1972, George 
Washington University 

Randall Kent Packer, Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1967, Lock Haven State College; Ph.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 

Chei-Min Paik, Professor of Accountancy and Quantitative Methods 
B.B.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California, Los Angeles; D.BA 
1963, Harvard University 

Nicholas B. Paley, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
B.A. 1969, Beloit College M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1984, University of Wisconsin 

Robert John Pallansch, Studio Instructor in Tuba 


Phyllis Marynick Palmer, Associate Professor of Women’s Studies and of 
American Civilization 
B.A. 1966, Oberlin College; M.A. 1967 Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State University 
Ronald D.F. Palmer, Edgar R. Baker Adjunct Professor of International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1954, Howard University; M.A. 1957 Johns Hopkins University 
John Paradiso, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1971, Manhattan College; B.F.A. 1978, M.F.A. 1982, George Washington University 
Salvatore Rocco Paratore, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1957, Colgate University; M.S. 1967, Yeshiva University Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse University 
Martha Pardavi-Horvath, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
M.Sc. 1967, Moscow State University; Ph.D. 1985 Hungarian Academy of Sciences 


Yoon Shik Park, Professor of Finance 


B.A. 1964, Kyung Hee University, Korea; M.B.A. 1967 Nie Dickinson University; D.B.A- 
1970, Harvard University; M.A. 1973 Ph.D. 1976, George Washington University 


You Keun Park, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, Seoul National University Korea; M.S. 1983, George Mason University 
William Carleton Parke, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Richard Parnas, Studio Instructor in Violin and Viola 
Robert Parris, Professor of Music 


B.S. in Mus.Ed. 1945, M.S. in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; B.S. in Mus Comp ' 
Juilliard School of Music 


Gail Kern Paster, Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Smith College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1972 Yale University 


Donald Clark Paup, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1961, Occidental College; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1970 Tulane University 


George T. Pavlidis, Research Professor of Education and Human 


Development 
B.A. 1972, University of Thessalonika, Greece; Ph.D. 1980, University of Manchester, England 


Joseph Pelzman, Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, Boston College 


Alan Irvin Penn, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland 
Thomas Paul Perazzoli, Studio Instructor in Flute 
Malinee Peris, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Piano d 
Licentiate 1946, 1947, Trinity College of Music, London; Licentiate 1950, Royal Academy 
J.W. Perkins, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1969, George Washington University 
Theodore Peter Perros, Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Science 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, George Washington University 
James Hilliard Perry, Jr., Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1964, Duke University; M.A., M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1974 Stanford University ing 
Cheryl L. Person, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Hear! 
B.S. 1973, Miami University; M.A. 1978, University of Cincinnati 
Rolf A. Peterson, Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1964, University of Wisconsin—Oshkosh; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970 University of lows 
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J. Roger Peverley, Associate Professor of Physics 


B.A. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph D. 1964, Cambridge University 


ul S, Peyser, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A 1966, State University of New York at Binghamton; M.A. 1970 Ph.D. 1979, University of 
Isconsin 
James E. Pfaendtner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS 1968, Ph.D. 1974 Wayne State University M.S. 1970, University of Michigan 
obert F, Phillips, Assistant Professor of Economics 


1978, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1980 M.Phil. 1981, Ph.D 
Jniversity 


Cath 


1985, Columbia 


erine Jones Pic kar, Assistant Professor of Music 
~us. 1974, University of Kentucky; M.Mus. 1980 George Washington University 
aymond L. Pickholtz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


eek 1954, M.E. 1958, City University of New York, Cit 
University 


I 
Neal Jay Plotkin, Professorial 
j B.A 1961, Columbia ( ollege; M.A. 1968, Cornell 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1972, Syracuse University 
Udith Ann Abrams Plotz, Professor of English 
j^ 1960, Radcliffe College; B.A 1962, M.A. 1966, Caml 
University 


Tancis M. Ponti, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
BS. 1961, M B.A 


aul John Poppen, Associate Professor of Psychology 
1969, Central University of Iowa; Ph.D 197 


y College; Ph.D. 1966, Polytechnic 


Lecturer in Engineering 


xidge University; Ph.D. 1965, Harvard 


1963, Drexel University 


3, Cornell University 

Lyn Porter, Assistant Professor of English 

e 1974, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1983 
Ncisco Prats, Professor of Physics 


Jeffrey 


University of Oregon 


i Cenciado en Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid Ph.D. 1958, University of Maryland 
“anni : e . 
nie Bruce Pratt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Women's Studies 
ari 1968, University of Alabama; Ph.D. 1979, University Xf North Carolina 
s le , 1 ` 
? Daly Price, Assistant Professor of Geography 
Wil 1984, M.A 1986, Syracuse University; Ph.D 1990, University of California, Berkeley 
bur L, Pritchard. p 
BER +, Chard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


3, City University of New York, City College 


BS. 1960 Pucilowsky, Associate Professor of Theatre 
C 3.1964, Wilkes College; M.F.A. 1972 Boston University 


arles Win, 

Bs 3 William Puffenbarger, Associate Professor of Journalism 

ynne as : Vhiversity of Maryland; M A. 1964, George Washington | niversity 

B ick Putnam, Associate Professor of Education l 


' Smith College; Ed.M. 1975 Harvard University; Ed.D 1981, University of Pennsylvania 


BA. 198 iroga, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
9380, Boston University; M Phil. 1987, Ph.D. 1988. Yale t 
BA Quitslund, Professor of English 
f 1967, Princeton University 


d College; Ph.D 
nya f I A 
A Antoinette Quitslund, Assistant Professor of Religion 
4 ^ Seattle University: M.A 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 


e i ahr 
Ph.D, 3 ; Rabchevsky, Assistant Professorial Lec turer in Geology 
Ulalia C + George Washington University 
BS. 195, ach, Instructor in Travel and Tourism 
§ 976, | Diversity of Ww 


niversity 


Mue] Jc *sconsin—Platteville; M.B.A. 1985, University of Wisconsin- Whitewater 
" se r " . b^e 
BS 1943 eph Raff, Research Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Dew ryland’ Aty 1 niversity of New York. ( ity College; M.S. 1950, Ph.D 1957, University of 
rid R 
a 
Bs 100g aer Professor of Chemistry 
Joh P Ra niversity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee: M.S 1968, Ph.D. 1971 ersity of lowa 


: Raney bes ` 
BS, 19 y, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
7, Ph.D. 1959 Purdue University; M B.A. 1979, Colle 
B. 1949. St t šashid, Professor of Education 
of lowa Shae Diversity of New York College at Genesex M.A 


we of William and Mary 


1951, Ph.D. 1955, University 


Ber Nei] 


Rien, "n. 
b BA, ac snake, Visiting Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
adeep Rae Washington University; M.A. 1977 Ph.D. 1982, Cornell University 
Bs | au, Assistant Professor of Marketing 


41972. Ind 
1983. Kent State | Stitute 


of Technology M.B.A. 1974 
Diversity = 


Indian Institute of Management; D B.A 
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Peter Reddaway, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B.A. 1962, M.S. 1966, Cambridge University 
Edgar Allen Reeves, Jr., Adjunct Associate Professor of Human Resource 
Development 
B.S. 1949, University of Wyoming M.E. 1959, Colorado State University; Ed.D. 1970, George 
Washington University 
Joan Roddy Regnell, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1960, George Washington University 
Bernard Reich, Professor oj Political Science and International Affairs 
B.A. 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of 
Virginia 
Frances Catherine Reid, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Languag 
B.A. 1965, College of Notre Dame of Marvland; M.S. 1970, Georgetown University 
Walter Phillip Reid, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1938, M.S. 1939, Carnegie Mellon University; Ph.D. 1942, University of Pittsburgh 
Carol A. Reisen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Leo Paul Ribuffo, Professor of History 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers— The State University M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 
Charles Edward Rice, Professor of Psychology; Assistant Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
B.S. 1954, lowa State University of Science and Tec hnology; Ph.D. 1959, Case Western Reserve 
University 
Ray Charles Rist, Adjunct Professor of Educational Leadership 
B.A. 1967, Valparaiso University; M.A. 1968 Ph.D. 1970, Washington University 
Alice Hayes Robbins, Studio Instructor in Viola da gamba 
B.A. 1973, Indiana University 
Philip Robbins, Professor of Journalism 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.S. 1955 Columbia University 
David Caron Roberts, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.S.E. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. 1973 
University of Maryland 
Richard Mark Robin, Assistant Professor of Russian 
B.S. 1972, Georgetown University; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1982, University of Michigan 
E. Arthur Robinson, Jr., Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1977, Tufts University; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, University of Maryland 
Lilien Filipovitch Robinson, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1965, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1978 Johns Hopkins University 
Fernando Robles, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1968, Universidad Nacional de Ingenieria, Peru; M.A. 1970, ESAN, Peru; M.B.A 1972, 
Georgia State University; Ph.D. 1979, Pennsylvania State University 
Richard Rodriguez, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1972, University of Virginia; M.F.A. 1981, George Washington University 
John Philip Rogers, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
M.A. 1977, University of North Dakota; Ph.D. 1985, University of Texas Vict 
Sharon J. Rogers, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology; Assistant 
President and University Librarian sul 
B.A. 1963, Bethel College; M.A. 1967, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1976 Washington 
University od 
Derrill Conway Rohlfs, Associate Professor of Engineering and Appli 
Science 
BEE. 1955, M.S. in Engr. 1959, George Washington University; PE 
Cynthia A. Rohrbeck, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1980, Cornell University; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, University of Rochester 
Ann Romines, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1964, Central Methodist College; M.A. 1968, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1977, 
University 
Carolyn Rusch Rose, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art and Anthro 
B.A. 1971, Sweet Briar College; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 
Kathleen Ross-Kidder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology cs 
990, 


B.A 1965, University of Michigan; M.A. 1978, George Mason University; Ph D. 1 
Washington University 


Shmuel Rotenstreich, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science , 
B.S. 1974, Tel Aviv University; M.S. 1982, Ph.D. 1983, University of California, San 
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Lawrence Allen Rothblat, Professor of Psychology 
1964, M.A. 1967, Ph.D 1968, University of Connectic ut 


Carol A. Rothenbacher, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 
BS 1961, Saint Cloud State University; M.A 1983, George Washington | niversity 
onald J, Rousslang, Adjunct Professor of Economie S 
B.A 1968, Portland State ! niversity; M.A. 1973, Ph.D 1974 
David Alton Rowley, Professor of Chemistry; 
Sc 100! of Arts and Sciences 
BS 1963, M.S 1964, State University of New York at Alt 
Robert Warren Rye roft, 
nternational Affairs 
1967, M.A. 1972 Ph.D. 1976, University f Ok 
aymond Theodore Rye II, 


Lecturer in Geology 
B.S 1955 lowa State University; M.S 1971 


Bradley William Sabelli, 
~ A. 1970 
97 


Howard 


University of Oregon 


any; Ph.D. 1968 


All University of Illinois 
Associate Professor of Polit 


ical Science and 


George Washington University 
ry 


Assistant Professor of Theatre 
Florida Atlantic Un versity; M.A. 1972 
George Washington University 


Morley Sac har, Professor of History 
1947 Swarthmore ( ollege; M.A. 1950, Ph.D 
James Minor Sa hlis, Associate Professo 

1964, M.B.A. 1966 D.B.A. 1975, 1 
Onnie Melinda Sa hs, \ 
1984, New York 


California State 1 


uiversity, Humboldt; M.F.A 


1953, Harvard University 
r of Business Administration 
niversity of Maryland 


‘isiting Assistant Professor of German 


il University; M.A. 1986 Ph.D. 1989, Princet n University 
“ar Gonzalez Sáenz, Professor of Spanish 
“ICenciada 1953, University of Madrid; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1966. | niversity of 
Maryland 
Tistopher E. Sager, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
M 1985, San Diego State University; Ph.D. 1990. 1 niversity of Minnesota 
atthew J Sagers, Assistant Professorial Le turer in International Affairs 
and in Geography 
b A. 1975 Weber State College; M.A 1977, Ph.D. 1980, Ohio State University 
"wbrata Saha, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Phi 1976, B Tech. 1979 University of Calcutta India; M.A.S. 1982. 1 niversity of Toronto, Canada: 
id >. 1986 University of Michigan 


2 T ` 
ED Sambe, Associate Research Professor of Chemistry 
Ph p 961, Tokyo Institute of Te hnology Japan; M.S. 1964 New Mexict Highlands 1 niversity 
1973 Iniversity of Chic ago 
Tetchen c 


E Pandles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
BA. Politic al Science 
urte A Iniversity of Pennsylvania; M.A 1971, Ph.D. 1981, University of Michigan 

© P ] i " 

M Malcolm Sapin, Professor of Political Si ience and International 
Affairs 
B 


1947, Columbia 1 niversity; Ph.D 


BS. 1 illiam Sargent, Assistant Professorial 
Shahr 382, Cornell University; M.S 1987, George Washington University 
am Sarkani ssor of Civil Engineering 
Louisiana State | niversity; Ph.D. 1987, Rice ! 


Ce University 


- , Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
Diversity of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D 
1959 drow Saunders, Associate Professor of Education 


M University ot hae ipm College; M.A. 1968 Atlanta 
Mary 


1953, Princeton University 


1970, University of Mi higan 


versity; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1971 


Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign 


*d. 1970, Catholic 1 niversity of America 


A 1999 y Siting Professor of History 
Snan 1973, Ph.D. 1977 University of Texas 

» Assistant Professor of English: Special Assistant to the Vice 

Jua A 1928, Gai | Affairs; Director of Summer Sessions 

Udy ra ui ford Col], ge; M.A 


\ Am : 1982, Ph.D. 1989, Emory University 

Hearing CO Schafer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech and 
BA 

= 1972 >. 

University’ LA. 1973 Loyola College; Ph.D 1979 


University of Maryland: |.D 


1986, Georgetown 


Assistant Dean of the Graduate 
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James Hermon Scharen-Guivel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ph.D. 1966, Cambridge University, England; M.S. 1972, Purdue University 

Charles Frank Scheffey, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S.CE. 1943, Drexel University; M.S.C E. 1951, University of California Berkeley; D.Sc 
George Washington University 

Stefan Otto Schiff, Professor of Zoology and of Genetics 
B.S. 1952, Roanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Richard Harold S« hlagel, Elton Professor oj Philosophy 
B.S. 1949, Springfield College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 

Sarah E.F. Schlesselman, Associate Resear h Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1966, Mic higan State University M.S. 1969, Rutgers University Ph.D. 1982, George 
Washington University / 

Anna Marie Schmidt, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speec h and Hearing 
B.A. 1968, Eckerd College; M.A. 1974, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1988 University of 
Florida 

William Edward Schmidt, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, George Washington University; M.A Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 

Kurt James Schmucker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1974 Michigan State University; M.S. 1977 Johns Hopkins University 

Allan Schneider, Adjunct Professor of Engineering p 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, B.S E.P. 1960, Lehigh University M.S. in E.E. 1962 Columbia University: ph 
1974, University of Maryland 

Stuart Alan Schulman, Adjunct Instructor in Travel and Tourism p 
B.B.A. 1962, City University of New York, City College M.B.A. 1970, New York 1 niversity; Ed 
1988, George Washington University 

John M. Schumpert, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, Clemson University M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University 

David R. Schwandt, Associate Professor of Human Resource Development 
B.S. 1967, Eastern Michigan University; M.A. 1969, Western Michigan University Ph.D. 19 
Wayne State University 

Gail Schwartz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1970, Ohio State University M.A. 1983, Ed.D. 1989, George Washington University 

Lois Green Schwoerer, Professor of History 
B.A. 1949, Smith College M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn Mawr College 

William E. Seale, Professor of Business Administration 
A.B. 1963, M.S. 1969 Ph.D. 1975, University of Kentucky 

Ormond Albert Seavey, Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1967 Ph.D. 1976, Columbia University 

Diana L. Sedney, Assistant Research Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1973, Towson State University; Ph.D. 1979, Northeastern University 

Frank William Segel, Professor of Accountancy ng? 
B.S. 1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.B.A. 1964 M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, George Washi 
University 

Barbara Rae Seidman, Studio Instructor in Harp 
Mus.B. 1969, Cleveland Institute of Music; Mus.M. 1970 Northwestern University 

Hikmet Senay, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science y 
B.S. 1979, Istanbul Technical University, Turkey; M.S. 1982 M.S. 1986, Ph.D 1987, SY 
University 

Joseph John Seppy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1973, Villanova University; M.S. 1981 George Washington University 

Stanley Shaloff, Professorial Lecturer in History 
B.A 1960, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1962 Ph.D. 1967 North 
University 

Muhammed Tariq Shams, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, George Washington University 

Charles W. Sharkey, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1985, U.S. Naval Academy 

Debra R. Sheldon, Associate Professor of Accountancy eot 
B.A. 1969, Northwestern University; M.B.A. 1974, Drexel University; D B.A, 1981, © 
Washington University ion 
E d > ^ ] 

Charles C. Shepherd, ]r., Assistant Professor of Business Administra 
B.S. 1971, University of Texas; |.D. 1973, American University A geri n 

Francis William Shepherd, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engine We 


B.S. 1949, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, University of Min 
1960, D.Sc. 1977, George Washington University 


western 
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Stanley Newton She 'rman, Professor of 
1952, M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1977 
Michael C harles She ward, 
1972, Univer ty of Mis 
Chung-we wen Shih, 
J.A 1945 John's University, China: M A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955 Duke University 
Jay R. Shotel, Profe ssor of Special Education: Associate Dean of the School 


0 Education and Human Deve lopme nt 


Business Administration 
University of Marvland 


Assistant Professorial] Lecturer in Journalism 


bolas of Chinese 


1967, Ed.M. 1970, Ed 2, Temple University 
John Lee Sibe rt, As sociate Professor of E ngineering and Applied Science 
AB. 1968 Wittenberg Universit M.A. 1971, Mian niversity (Ohio); Ph.D. 1974. 1 niversity of 
R Mic higan 
tederic Richard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry 
BA. 1954 Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D 1961, University of Kansas 
aston Sigur Distinguished Professor of East Asian Studies 
f 1947, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1957 University of Michigar 
avid Elliot Silber Professor of Psyc hology 
1958 Wayne State | niversity; M.A. 1960, Ohio versity; Ph.D. 196 University of 
ichigan 


nan, Professorial Lec turer in Engineering 


odi In EE. 1959, Ne wtheastern University: M.S 968, D.Sc. 1977, George Wa ashington University 
ae Simion, Associate Professor of Mathematic 5 

S 9». 197. 4, University of Buc! arest, Romania; M.S. 1977, Ph.I 1981, University of Pennsylvania 
Uanne Le 


e Simons Associate 


BA Professor of Al dentition 
" ^. 1948 Ohio State niversity; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969 1 niversity of New Mexico 
r 
ay G. Singleton Associate Professor of Ac countancy 
Š S 1978. X 5. 1980, Ph.D. 198 Louisiana State University 
“uze 
St DSrabsha Singpurwalla, Profe ssor of Ope rations Research and of 
Bs vsti S and Distinguished Research Professor 
t 1959, B. v ‘ ege of Engineering and Technology, India M.S.(LE.) 1964, Rutgers 
M niversity Ph.D > i : 
yrna Caro] Sis] 1 yy N 
B.A 19 »Isien, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Musk 
: ?0 American | . 
arl Franki; 
Bs anklin Ske i Profe ssorial Lecturer in Engine ering 
‘ 32 


Arthur H VW o. 55 Dickins, versity; Ph.D. 1967, Rensselaer Polytechni Institute 
, Profe 'ssor of Pa inting 

I Wesleyan Ur Iversity; M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 
BFA 197 Assor ‘late Profess 


orial Lecturer in Joi irnalism 
Vi inginia ( m 


Vid R inwealth Univer ity 

BS tons el] Smith, Pr ofessorial Lecturer in Engineering 

> wi, Randolph-Macg ge: M 197 sorgia Institute of Technolog 977 
Ceo, e Washingtoh con College; M.S.(E.E 19/0, Georgia Institute of Techn logy; D.Sc. 1977. 


niversit 
Aes. late Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
l Q O3, Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechr 
95 Cont Smith, Profe ssor of Education 

Td y "ntral State Col ege; Ed.M. 1965, Ed.D. 1971. 1 niversity of Maryland 
» Assistant Professor of Act ountancy 


sity of Per nnsylvania; J.D. 1976, LL.M. 1978 University of Florida 
! nC larles Smith. Assoc iate Profe ssor of FE conomics 
Robe 76  Goddar 1 College M 


A. 1981, Ph.D 1983, Cornell University 


Institute and State | niversity 


B 1963 Mythe, Profe 5SOr 0f Statistics 
anne Elle berlin College: B. A 1965, Oxford University; Ph.D 1969, Stanford University 
" r J 
MA 1952, O Snodgrass Professor of Human Kine ti s and Leisure Studies 
orth ¢ no Wesley an University; M.S in P.E. 1953, Smith College Ed.D. 1975, University of 
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y Chae Josep} 195 D.Eng. 196 4, Technical Institute f Warsaw, Po j i 
Inter ati pa Sodaro Associate Professor of Political Science and 
BA. 1967 poal Affairs 
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Aileen M. Soloman, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Preparation and Special 
Education nA . 
B.A. 1963, City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. 1982, George Washington 
University À 
Elinor Harris Solomon, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1944, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1945 Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics , 
B.A. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1950 Ph.D. 1959, New York 
University 
Margaret Rapp Soltan, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1977, Northwestern University; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1986, University of Chicago 
Refik Soyer, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1978, Bogazici University Turkey; M.Sc. 1979, University of Sussex England; D.Sc 1985. 
George Washington University 
Roberta Spalter-Roth, Adjunct Associate Professor of Womens Studies 
B.A. 1963, Indiana University Ph.D. 1984, American University 
Ronald H. Spector, Professor of International Affairs and History 
B.A. 1964, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1966 Ph.D. 1967, Yale University 
James R. Spencer, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.S. 1967, Texas A&M University; M.F.A. 1981, George Washington University p 
Paul Eppley Spiegler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciene 
B.S. 1956, University of Mary land: M.A. 1959, George Washington University 
Sheryl Elliott Spivack, Instructor in Travel and Tourism 
B.F.A. 1968, Drake University; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1987, George Washington University 
Claire B. Sponsler, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1976, M.A. 1978, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1988, Indiana University 
James Alan Sprague, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Rice University 
Doris Srinivasan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art paii 
B.A. 1960, City University of New York, Hunter College; Ph.D. 1967, University of Pennsy 
George Stambuk, Professor of International Affairs 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana University 
Daniel Jean Stanley, Research Professor of Geology mw. 
B.S. 1956, Cornell University; M.S. 1958, Brown University; D.Sc. 1961, University of Gi 
France 
Carol Buchalter Stapp, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A. 1967, Tulane University; M.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1990, George 
Washington University 
Carl Steiner, Professor of German 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
Christopher Willie Sten, Professor of English 
M.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971 Indiana University 
Jeffrey L. Stephanic, Associate Professor of Photography 
B.A. 1977, M.F.A. 1980, George Washington University 
George Christopher Stephens, Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1969, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1972 Lehigh University 
Richard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology : p ou 
B.A. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956 University of Nort 
Christopher H. Sterling, Professor of Communication 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, University of Wisconsin 
Bradley R. Stevens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1976, M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University in 
Clayton Verne Stewart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering g 
B.S. 1973, University of Redlands; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1978 Air Force Institute of 
Robert P. Stoker, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1976, Ohio State University; M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1983, University of Maryland 
Craig Stoltz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1980, Kent State University; M.A. 1983, University of Maryland 
Eugene Almon Stone, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 


Richard Briggs Stott, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1983, Cornell University 
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Susan Strasser, Associate Professor of History and of Ame 
Irector of the University Honors Program 
B.A. 1969, Reed ( ollege; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1977, State 
S aron Alice Straw, Lecturer in Counseling 
1985, M.A. 1987 George Washington University 


Hans-Dieter Sues, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
Sc. 1977, University of Alberta, Canada; M.A 


1978, Ph.D. 1984 Harvard University 
Patricia Ann Sullivan, Assistant Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 


rican Civilization: 


University of New York at Stony Brook 


> University of New York College at Cortland: M.S 1973, Smith College; Ed.D 
1989, George Washington 1 niversity 


inovic, Assistant Professor of Economics 


2, University of Illinois M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1987 Cornell University 


LR r, Associate Professorial Le turer in Geology 
B.S 1965 Capital University: M.A 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Rice University 

, X " 
AV.B. Swamy, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
MA. 1957, M.S. 1958 Andhra | 


University, India; Ph.D. 1968 University 


y of Wisconsin 
nt Swengros, Adiunct Instructor in Human 


nenn Vince 
Studies 
3S. in Ed. 1958 M.S, in Ed. 1960, ! niversity of Kansas 
Obert W, Swezey, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A. 1965 Grove City ( ollege; M.A. 1967 American University: Ph.D 1972 
Maryland 
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BS. 1975. 1) 
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University of 
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A rofessor of English 
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a M aymans, Associate Professor of Special Education 
obe 1972, Ph.D. 1985 University of Maryland; M.A. 1976 George Washington University 
A Frederick Teitel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
ug]; 366, City | niversity of New York, City College 
Bas Harold Teller, Professor of Design and Graphics 
Marth, 956, Nestern Mi: higan University M.F.A. 1962, George Washington University 
Bs [^ Tennille, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Teacher Education 
eter F ad Cedar Crest College; M.Ed. 1966 Ed.D. 1980, Lehigh University 
Bs 197 hall, Associate Professor of Statistics 
dwin C r Mic higan State University M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975 Florida State University 


BM. 1957 M Ye, Studio Instructor in French Horn 
37, } 195 


38, University of Illinois 


Teele Ae “rs Thibault, Associate Prof ssor of French 
76 1 


Unies “licence es Lettres 1964 Diplóme d'Et 
Joa El; ersity of Maryland 


IZabeth Thiel 


Diversit 
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udes 1965, Academie de Paris Ph.D 
, Associate Professor of Communication 

larygrove College; M.F.A 1971, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1975 
Xf Mic higan 


d essor of German 
-996, Ph.D. 1961. 1 niversity of Freiburg, West Germany 

x wis T ! 

Science Wis Thomas, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional 


BA 
4 16 
z 953, Washington University M.A 


Ond Edw. . á . 
B.A 1955 ward Thomas, Associate Professor of Statistics 
smo d a 1957, M.Phil 1971, George Washington University 


Nd Raun. : : 

BSc 1967 bet Thompson, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics 
ln “versity versity of the West Indies; M.Sc. 1970 University of British Columbia; Ph.D. 1985, 
en Bec t Nashingtor 

1 erT . 

OS. 1965 Thompson, Associate Professor of Russian 
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"*orgetown University Ph.D 


à , 1964, George Washington University 
44. 1970, PI pson, 


alam l, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
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lege; M.A. 1977 
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Richard Thornton, Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1961, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Washington 
James B. Thurman, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A 1972, Ph.D. 1978, Pennsylvania State University 
Max David Ticktin, Assistant Professor of Hebrew 
B.A. 1942, University of Pennsylvania; M.H.L. 1947, D D. 1977, Jewish Theologi al Seminary of 
America 
Neil Avrill Tilkens, Associate Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1950, Columbia Union College; Mus M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory of Musk 
Robert Yen-ying Ting, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Massac husetts Institute of Tec hnology; Ph D. 
1971, University of California, San Diego 
Charles Nelson Toftoy, Visiting Associate Professor of Business 
Administration 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1969, Tulane University D.B.A. 1985, Nova Universit! 
Richard Paul Tollo, Assistant Professor of Geology d 
B.A. 1972, Tufts University; M S. 1976, University of New Hampshire Ph.D. 1982, University 
Massachusetts 
Robert Heath Tolson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1963, Virginia Polvtechnic Institute and State University 


Blaza Toman, Assistant Professor of Statistics 

B.S. 1975, Wright State University; M.S. 1977, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 
1987, Ohio State University 

Hossein Torabi, Adjunct Professor oj Education 
B.S. 1958, M.A. 1969, Tehran University Ed.D. 1979, George Washington University 

Theodore George Toridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1954, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1961 Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University d 

Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, Professor of Public Administration; President 
the University : 
B.A. 1959, Columbia University; J.D. 1962, Yale University; M.P.A. 1966 Harvard University 
L.H.D. 1986, Trinity College (Connecticut); LL.D. 1990, Hanyang University Korea 

Marie M. Travis, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.S. 1976, M.F.A. 1983, University of Maryland ju 

Carl Augustus Troester, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Human Kinetics and Lel 
Studies m 
B.S. 1937, Northeast Missouri State University; M.A. 1938, University of Missouri; Ed.D. ! 
Columbia University à 

Joseph Louis Tropea, Associate Professor of Sociology " 
B.A. 1962, Wayne State University; M.A. 1965, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1973, 
Washington University 

Robert P. Trost, Professor of Economics 
B.ME. 1969, University of Detroit; Ph.D. 1977, University of Florida 

Steven A. Tuch, Associate Professor of Sociology a” 

' nnsyl 


B.A. 1973, University of Massachusetts; M.A. 1976, Emory University; Ph.D 1981, Pe 
State University 


Richard W. Tucker, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Languos 
B.A. 1971, Bowling Green State University; M.A. 1976 University of Michigan 
Frank S. Turek III, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1984, University of Rochester 
Belle Patricia Tyndall, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Long? 
B.A. 1967, M.A. 1979, University of London, England; Ph.D. 1988 Georgetown Un! 
Douglas Henry Ubelaker, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, University of Kansas 
Jane F. Uebelhoer, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1970, Marquette University; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1981, University of Missouri 
Daniel H. Ullman, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1979, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1985, University of California, Berkeley 
Stuart A. Umpleby, Professor of Management Science 
B.S.. B.A. 1967, M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, University of Illinois 
Joan B. Urban, Professorial Lecturer in International Af 
B.A. 1956, Northwestern University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1967 Harvard University 
Peter B. Vaill, Professor of Human Systems 
B.A. 1958, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, Harvard University 


Roberto Valero, Assistant Professor of Spanish arsit 
B.A. 1978, M.A. 1980, University of Havana, Cuba; Ph.D. 1988 Georgetown Univ 
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Karin Mueck Vece hione, 
Studies 
S 1982, University of Maryland 
Emanue| Vegh, Professorial Lex turer in Mathematics 


1960, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1963 University of North Carolina 
Isabel R. Vergara, Assistant Professor of Spanish 


» Universidad Nac ional de Colombia; M A. 1977, Ph.D 


Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure 


1988, Cornell | niversity 
$ Verghese, Assistant Professor of Ac ountancy 


USEE 1970, University of Madras; M.S. 1980. U 
Diversity 


onald Eugene Vermeer, Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
1954, M.A. 1959 Ph.D. 1964 


niversity of Houston; Ph.D 1988, Columbia 


R University of California, Berkeley 
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1968, Ph.D 1979, University of Bux harest 


@noknart Visudtibhan, Assistant Professor of Business Ad 
^mm. 1976 University of Western Australia: M B.A. 1978 
q Anagement; Ph D 1988, University of Pennsylvania 
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1973, Long Island University; M A. 1976, State University of New 
1980, University of Denver 
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Ba Ont Eyvind Vontress, Professor of Counseling 
Muri res "lucky State College: M S 1956, Ph.D. 1965, Indiana | niversity 
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BM Von Villas, Direc tor of Vocal Theatre Workshop 
Harry Waci Boston Conservatory of Music 
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BA uud Wade, Associate Professor of Theatre 
" " 
harles 8, Ph.D 1981 Northwestern | niversity; M.A. 1972, Catholi niversity of America 
BS alatthew Waespy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
lS Naval 


Academy; M.S 1954, Massachusetts Instit te of 


EASILY of Califo Academy; M.S. 1954, Massachusetts Institu Technology; Ph.D. 1967, 
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Bs S4 allew Wagner, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 
Pen vivant? niversity of New York Empire State College; Ph.D. 1981 University of 
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e Avers Wagner, A PTO due 

A. 1949, w, eet, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 
Salah Wah, Vells College M.Ed. 1976 William Paterson College of New Jersey 

WUB topo. ), Adjunct Professor of Travel and Tourism 
Prade auto niversity Egypt; ]J.S.D 1961, Cornell University 


ep K ` " 
B T, amar Wahi, Associate Professo 
+“. M.Tech 1976, Indian Institute of 
Stony Brook 


Science 4 Walberg, Research p, 


rial Lecturer in Engineering 


Technology, India M.S. 1978, State University of 
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R na St 11963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1974, North 
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vA. 194» id Walk. Professor of Psychology 
iv n University M.A. 1947 


University of Iowa; M A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951 Harvard 


n T, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
versity of Maine M.S. 197 


2, George Washington University 


r, Jr., Professor of American Civilization 
Yivania ni Diversity: M A. 1950 Columbia University; Ph D. 1955, University of 


^ JE., Professor of Religion 


niversity alege; B.D, 1960 Princeton Theological Seminary M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965. 
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Ruth Ann Wallace, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1961, Immac ulate Heart College; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame Ph.D. 1968, 
University of California, Berkeley 
Tara Ghoshal Wallace, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1973, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1975 Ph.D. 1981, University of Toronto 
Mitchel B. Wallerstein, Adjunct Associate Professor of International Affairs 
and Political Science 
A.B. 1971 Dartmouth College M.P.A. 1972, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1978, Massachusetts 
Institute of Tec hnology 
Todd Leon Walton, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979 University of Florida 
Chai-Ho Charles Wang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1964, Fort Lewis College; M.A. 1968, University of Washington; Ph.D 1974, University of 
Denver 
George Ching Yuan Wang, Assistant Professor of Chinese 
B.A. 1951, Taiwan Normal University; M.S 1955, Tokyo University of Education 
Andrew B. Wardlaw, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Bucknell 1 niversity; M.S, 1968, Ph.D. 1971, | niversity of Pennsylvania 
Christopher Walden Warner, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and 
Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1972, Williams € ollege; J.D. 1976, University of Miami M.S. 1982, American University 
Edward L. Warner III, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs and 
Political Science 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1975, Princeton University ies 
Mary Jo Warner, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studi 
B.S. 1975, M.A. 1977, Western Michigan University; M.S. 1982 American University 
Clay Warren, Visiting Associate Professor of Communication 
B.S. 1968, U.S Naval Academy; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976 University of Colorado iof 
Wilcomb Edward Washburn, Professorial Lecturer in American Civilizati 
B.A. 1948, Dartmouth € ollege; Ph.D. 1955 Harvard University 
Wasyl Wasvlkiwskyvj, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science ye 
B.E.E. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D 1968, Pol 
University 
Robert Charles Waters, Professor of Engineering Management m 
B.S. 1956, M.B.A. 1963, University of California, Los Angeles; D.B.A 1968 University of 
California 
Harry S. Watson, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1981, Indiana University 
Ann Gordon Webster, Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1950, Wellesley College; M A. 1979, George Washington University 
Herbert Weingartner, Professor of Psychology and of Pharmacology ity 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1964 Johns Hopkins Univers!) 
Ronald Weitzer, Assistant Professor of Sociology aiio 
B.A. 1975, University of California, Santa Cruz; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1985 University of C 
Berkeley 
Stephen William Wellman, Studio Instructor in Music 
Mus.B. 1974, North Carolina School of the Arts 
Elizabeth Fortson Wells, Assistant Professor of Botany 
B.A. 1965, Agnes Scott College; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977 University of North Carolina 
nn < : << 
William Gaynor Wells, ]r., Associate Professor of Management Scien ye 
B.S. 1947, University of Chicago; M.S. 1961 Purdue University; D.B.A 1977, Georg? 
University 
William Julius Wenker, Associate Professor oj Management Science "m 
B M. 1953, M.M. 1955, University of Portland; M.S. 1965, Stanford University; D.B.^ 
George Washington University 
Peter Werres, Visiting Assistant Professor of German 
M.Phil. 1972, Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Lynda L. West, Associate Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1968, Benedictine College; M.D. 1976 Ph.D. 1979, University of Missouri 
Beverly Jean Westerman, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics an 
Studies 
B.S. 1981, Western Kentucky University M.Ed. 1983, University of Virginia ) 
Robert Paul Weston, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1974, Ph.D. 1981, University of Florida 
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William Ralph Wright, Studio Instructor in Clarinet and Saxophone 
Diploma 1951, Curtis Institute of Music; M.M. 1971 D.M.A. 1977, Catholic University of Ameri 
Jeremy S. Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1974, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
William W. Wu, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1961, Purdue University; M.S 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D 1976, 
Johns Hopkins University 
Michael Yachnis, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1943, Military Academy, Greece; M.S. 1956 ME.A. 1962, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Jann-Nan Yang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1961, National Taiwan University M.S. 1964, University of Hawaii; D.Sc. 1967 Columbia 
University 
Se Hoon Yang, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1978, Korea University M.S. 1982, D.Sc. 1987, George Washington University 
Edward Carson Yates, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1953 University of 
Virginia; Ph.D. 1959 Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Meng-Hua Ye, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1970, Jiao Tung University China; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1984 University of Wisconsin 
Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1953, Williams College; B.D. 1957, Union l'heological Seminary Ph.D. 1966 Harvard 
University 
Anthony Marvin Yezer, Professor of Economics | 
B.S. 1966, Dartmouth College; M.S. 1967, London School of Economics and Political Scieno®: 
Ph.D. 1974, Massac husetts Institute of Technology : al 
Richard Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor of Economics and Internation 
Affairs AE 
LL.B. 1946, Fu Jen University, China; M.A. 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1966 Colum 
University 
Laura S. Youens, Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus. 1969, Southwestern University; M.Mus. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, Indiana University 
Mark Arthur Youngren, Assistant Professorial Lecturer In Engineering g 
B.S. 1976, Michigan State University; M.S. 1982, University of Northern Colorado; M.S 1 
Naval Postgraduate School; D.Sc. 1988, George Washington University 
Abdou Youssef, Assistant Professor oj Engineering and Applied Scienc? 
B.S. 1981, B.S. 1982, Lebanese University; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1985, Princeton University cê 
Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Professor of Engineering and Applied Scie ny 
B.S.(E.E.) 1965, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S.(E.E.) 1970, M.Math. 1971, Ph.D 1975, 
Waterloo, Canada d 
David Laster Zalkind, Associate Professor of Quantitative Methods an 
Management Information - 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University; M.S. 1968, Stanford University Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopki 
University 
Thomas Arthur Zang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1971, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology 
Maria Cecilia Zea, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1990, University of Maryland 
Tse-Fou Zien, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering califom 
B.S. 1958, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1963, Brown University Ph.D. 1967, 
Institute of Technology 
Arthur Jay Ziffer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1952, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1954 University 
Peter D. Zimmerman, Distinguished Visiting Professor of Engine 
Applied Science 
B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, Stanford University 
Samuel Leo Zimmerman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in En 
B.C E. 1969, M.C.E. 1970, Cornell University 
Jeffrey A. Zinn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography and 
Science 
B.A. 1967, University of Vermont; M.A. 1970, University of Rhode Island; Ph p. 1 
State University 
John Edmund Ziolkowski, Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963, University of North Carolina 
Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 
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INDEX 


Abbreviations key to, 107 


fademic work loa 1 for employed 
Students see college or se hool 
Concerned 


“Accountancy 108; see also S hool of 


Business ind Public Management 
Accreditation, 9 


/ 
Administration officers of, 14 


Admissions 17; see also college or 
Schoo] « oncerned 


Kd 
Advanced Standing, 19; see 


1180 ( ollege 
Or si hool 


ation, 11 


A eric an studies, 109 
nthropology, 111 
APplied m 


administration see School of 
Management 


of, 86 bli Management School 


Us T! 
Ness economic 9 


nd publ 
and public policy 
See Schoo! of By 


siness and Publi 


Co" anagement 
Calendar. 5 
nnne 
au" life, Office of, 48 
"er an R 
7 Cooperative education center 


Artificati 
Cha ae Curricula for teachers, 85 
Chemistry. Program of Study, 40 
Chi y, 128 

Ine > 
East Asian languages and 
» and environmental 
» 131; see also S« hool of 
'd Science 
anthropology 
ORY 


Cant classic 5 

Classic and ar haeology, see Art 
M aa nities see Classics 

allege, Sc d ind 

Cover $ 1d division of the 
QUU -" ^ollege of Arts and Sciences. 


and resource 


Computer science, see Electrical 
engineering and computer science: 
see also Mathematics Management 
science, Statistics/computer and 
information systems, School of 
Business and Public Management, 
school of Engineering and Applied 


N 


1, Division of, 102 


£ 
Course nu planation of, 106 
Courses of instructi m, 106 


Credit, 41 


Explanation of amount of 108 
For service s hool courses, 20 
From other institutions, 19; see also 
college or school concerned 
Post-admission transfer, 41 
Repeating courses for. ses college or 
EI! hool concerned 
Transfer of, within the university, 40; 
see also college or s hool concerned 
Criminal justice, see So iology 
Dance, see Theatre ind dance 
Dean of students, office of, 45 
Dean's honor list, see ollege or school 
oncerned 
Declaration of maior. ( olumbian College, 
61 
Disabled student servic es, 48 
Dishonesty, academic regulations 


oncern 


Dismissal of students 43 


Drama, see Theatre and dance 


ng, 39 


Dropping courses, 38; see also college or 
school concerned 

Early admission plan. 18 

Early modern European studies, 141 

East Asian languages and literatures, 141 

East Asian studies, 14 

Economics, 144 

Education and Human Development, 
School of, 77 

Educational leadership 146 

Educational opportunity program, 48 

Electrical engineering and computer 
science, 147; see also School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Elliott School of International Affairs, 95 

Emeriti faculty, 24 

Employment, student, 31 


287 


288 INDEX 


Engineering and Applied Science, School Humanities, 180 
of, 66 Inactive status, 41 
Engineering management, 154 Incomplete authorized w ithdrawal, 40 
Engineering science, see Civil, Incomplete, removal of, see college or 
mechanical, and environmental school concerned 
engineering Information systems, see X hool of 
English, 154 Business and Public Management 
English as a foreign language, 160 Insurance, health and aci ident, 46 
Environmental studies, 161 Interdisciplinary program Columbian 
Equal opportunity, university policy on, 8 College, 62 
Examinations International affairs, 180 
American College Testing Program, 17 [International Affairs, I lliott School of, 9$ 
College Board International business, 182; see also 
Achievement Tests, 17, 20 School of Business and Public 
Advanced Placement Tests, 19 Management 
College-Level Examination Program, 19 International services, 4 / 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests, 17 International students 
Columbian College special Admission, 21 
departmental, 59 Financial aid, 32 
English as a foreign language, test of Italian, see Romance languages and 
(TOEFL), 21 literatures d 
Exercise and sport activities, see Human Japanese, see East Asian languages an 
kinetics and leisure studies literatures 
Exercise and sport science, 85 Journalism, 183 
Faculty and staff of instruction, 244 Judaic studies, 185 
Fees and financial regulations, 23 Korean see East Asian languages and 
Residence halls and food service, 45 literatures 
Finance, 162; see also School of Business Latin, see Classics 
and Public Management Latin American studies, 186 
Financial aid, 27 Leave of absence, 41 
Financial encumbrance for nonpayment Liberal arts, program in, 187 
of fees, 25 Libraries, 11, 43 
Financial regulations, 23 Linguistics, 188 
Fine arts, see Art Loans, 31 r 
Food service, 45 Logistics, operations, and materials e 
French, see Romance languages and management, see Si hool of pus! 
literatures and Public Management 
Geography and regional science, 163 Management science, 188 
Geology, 165 Marketing, logistics, and operations gó 
Germanic languages and literatures, 167 management, 190; see also * 
Grades, 38; see also college or school Business and Public Manage? 
concerned Mathematics, 191 
Graduation, 42; see Calendar for dates 
Grants, 30 
Greek, see Classics 
Handicapped students, see Disabled 
student services 


Mechanical engineering, See Civil, i 
mechanical, and env ironmenté 
engineering; see ; 
Engineering ani 

Medical technology, see Sc 

Health and accident insurance, 46 Medicine and Health Sc 

Health service, student, 46 Bulletin 

Hebrew, see Classics Medicine and Health Se iences, int 

History, 169 101; see also School of M 

Honors, 42; see also department or Health Sciences Bulletin 
school concerned Middle Eastern studies, 195 ntf 

Honors program, 51, 174 Multicultural student serv ices © 

Housing and residence life, 45 Music, 196 

Human kinetics and leisure studies, 175; National Law Center, 
see also School of Education and Center Bulletin a3 
Human Develpment National Teacher Examination: 

Human resource development, 179 Naval science, 200 

Human resources management, see NROTC, 200 
School of Business and Public 


see nations 


Ninety-hour program, 


bac helor $ 

Management Columbian College, 57 

Human services, 179; see also School of Elliott School, 99 
Education and Human Development Nondegree status, 20, 102 


Off-campus programs, see Division of 
Continuing Education 


Office of Campus life, 48 


fice of university students, 103 
icers of administration, 14 
Derations resear h, 202 
ass/no pass opti et llege or s pe 
Concerned 
Pharma. ology, 203 
llosoph y. 204 
Ysical edu. ation, see Human kinet 
4nd leisure Studie 
Physic al science ee Che : 
hysicg 206 
üCemen, examinations, 19; see also 
department concerned 
olish, see Slavic languages and 
literatures 
Politica] communication, 208 
Politica] science, 209 
ortuguese, see Romance ‘anguages and 
literatures 
rost-admission transfer credit, 41 
Premedica) Curriculum, 65 
Prepaid Payment plans, 25 
Prize. 
Probation, See ( ollege school, or divisio 
concerned 
PRrms right to make changes in, 40 
py Petty sponsibility. 5 
“Ychology 213 
nil administration 216 
Reading vision see Communication 
Re 8 Center 4t 
Rer Mission 21, 38 
funds 2€ 
isto 37 
Bulation ' University, 37. seg also Fees 
cojj nane ial regulations ind 
Re, s hoo] 


, l $ Student 


inform ation 
"CY on, 43 


university 


ncerned 


4nd literatures 


19 


> languages and 


TSity, 
avic | 
Tes 
Olarsh m 
ip requi 
-"Mirement 
Colle, e ool 5 


right to ¢ hange, 43 
anguages and 


» OF division 
e Finan, lal aid 

y, 16 

-Toat 


1 l T JP 
literatures see Slavic languages and 


INDEX 


TI 
Service- learning program, 225 
( : 
Columbian College regulations, 64 
| ' { 
Service school courses, cri dit for, 19 
700 series 


FAT 


1 lite ratures, 226 


Slavic languages a 


Sociology, 22 i | 
SI mance languages and 
p 


rat 
in literat 


ure see 


nd liter: es 
Romance ‘anguages and literatur 


i 
| I ee ieacher 
) du | 
t l ecial education 
t irat $ 
12; see als department I 
Special | rs, 42 1] I 
| | 
Spe i rog S | 
5peech a he g. 230 | 
t r, 46 
5peec! 1 hea E r 4 
icat é | 
Speech í I ti 
{ Ir it 


er and information 


id public policy, 


uso Summer 


neering, see 


Applied 


spec Iucation 


im 


nission 


i 


4U 


reity 
He university 


see Hurr 


I 
an kinetics 


developm 


Veterans ben 


n see aminations 
Waiver exam ons, see Exam i 


4 » llege, 
Withdrawal, 26, 39, 40: see also colleg 


r divi n incerned 
school, or division cx l 1 


Women's studies 
Writing center, 4 


Yiddish 


see Classics 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


The George Washington University offers graduate programs in the following 
fields. Detailed information is available in the Graduate Programs Bulletin: 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


Administrative Sciences 
American Civilization 
American Literature 
Anatomy 
Anthropology 
Applied Mathematics 
Applied Statistics 

Art 

Art History 

Art Therapy 
Biochemistry 
Biological Sciences 
Chemistry 

Chemical Toxicology 
Clinical Microbiology 
Criminal Justice 
Economics 

English Literature 
Environmental Science 
Forensic Sciences 
Genetics 

Geobiology 
Geochemistry 
Geography 


Geology 

History 

Legislative Affairs 

Mathematics 

Mathematical Statistics 

Mic robiology 

Museum Studies 

Musik 

Pathology 

Pharmacology 

Physics 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Public Policy 

Radiological Sciences 

Religion 

Sociology 

Speech—Language Pathology 
and Audiology 

Statistical Computing 

Statistics 

Telecommunication 

Theatre 

Women's Studies 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Aeronautics and Astronautics 
Artificial Intelligence 
Civil Engineering 
Communications Engineering 
Computer-Aided Design 
Computer Architecture 
Computer Science 
Construction and Facilities 
Management 
Electrical Engineering 
Energy and Power Systems 
Engineering Management 
Environmental Engineering 


Fluid Mechanics and Thermal 


Sciences 


Geotechnical Engineering 
Information Management 
Management Science 
Manufacturing and Robotics 
Materials Science 
Mathematical Optimization 
Mechanical Engineering 
Medical Engineering 
Networks and Controls 
Operations Resear h 

Public Works Management 


Structural Engineering pl 
d Com 


Telecommunications an 
Transportation Management 
Water Resources Engineering 


School of Education and Human Development 


Administration of College Student 


Development Services 
Counseling 
Curriculum and Instruction 
Education Policy Studies 


Education Technology Leadership 


Elementary Education 

Elementary/Secondary 
Administration 

Exercise Science 


Higher Education Administ 
Human Resource Developme 
International Educ ation 
Museum Education nt 
Reading Progress Manage? 
Secondary Education 
Special Education 
Supervision 

Tourism Administration 


School of Business and Public M 


anagement 


Accountan« y Information Systems Techr 
SSociation Managment 


Public Administration 
usiness Administration Taxation 


ealth Services 


iology 


Administration Urban and Regional Planning 


Elliott School of International Affairs 


Internationa] Affairs 


ym Asian Studies 
atin American Studies 


Russian and East European Studies 


science, Technology, and Public 


Policy 
Se itv Po Cy Studies 
National Law Center 
iP | : 
The} ational Law Center the oldest law school in the District of Columbia, has an 
enrollme 


nt of approximately 1.600 full 
e Law Center is 


Many fields of law 
e Law Center 


and part-time students. The purpose of 
to prepare men and women to meet the needs of soc iety in 
and to en ourage scholarly research and writing in the law. 
curricu] seeks to fulfill these objectives through a rich and varied 
struct. um taught by eminent professors and highly qualified specialized in- 
+a, an extensive clinical law program, in which students learn legal skills 
nati Practice; two law journals that spe ialize in public law and inter- 
Onal law: trial practice participation in the Van Vleck Appellate Case Club 
eal other moot court competitions; of student professional 
“cular activities. The Law ( enter also offers a program of graduate legal 
R cation and a continuing legal education program for members of the bar. 


r 
ET Information is available in the National Law Center Bulletin 
1 Hn i 

ergraduates are eligible to take courses in the National I 

2 Io v " x sfs 

nde Owing conditions Students must demonstrate that they are qualified to 

aip ke the work of a given law course as well ast 

the ge O8Tams of study. Permission must be se ured from the s 

dean of the 

Brad 

r 


and a series 


aw Center under 


he relevance of the ¢ ourse to 
tudent's advisor, 
and the assistant dean for 


Registration is approved on a 
idents have registered. | 
undergraduates 


aduate school in whic h the student is enrolled 

Pace.ay, rans of the National Law Center 

te S. E able basis alter all Law Center st 
aded on à Pass/No Pass basis for 


e of Medicine 


in th choo! of Medic ine and Health Sciences, the eleventh oldest medical s hool 
tants Ed States, provides education for medic al students, physician assis- 
the 3 TS prac Utioners, and other health professionals. At the graduate level, 
d be E offers the Master of Public Health as well as the Doctor of Medicine 
ng a n lhe 600 medical students are a heterogeneous group represent- 
Roun i Ti cross section of geographic, social, ethnic, and a ademic back- 
disci lir "e faculty numbers more than 1,600. with 115 in the basic science 

ne 70 basic science faculty and 500 clinical faculty have full-time 
ine Washin E The faculty includes voluntary faculty with ac tive practices in 
Astig m ^ area and individuals who serve on the staffs of the National 
scient ^ Tealth and other federal medical facilities; some are the physicians 
Provides . S who guide the health policies of the nation. The city of Washington 
Bence 1e medica] student with a unique opportunity to observe government 


titutions, and private organizations that influence the 
are delivery in our so lety. Teaching facilities provide the 


i l spe 4 XDeriences ne essary to prepare the primary-care physician, the 
N the Sc Clalist, and the tea her 


p € Schoo} investigator. Further information is available 
de *dditio, 9f Medicine and He 


ition , alth Sciences Bulletin 
Sctibed f pihe combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
üs Bulletin under Columbian College of 


aw courses 


and Health Sciences 


tive 
n ins 
ful rane of health , 


and Doctor of Medicine 
Arts and Sciences, the 


and Health Sciences offers an early selection program in- 
of admission t0 


ts of exceptional promise are chosen for the early 
are expected to modify 


School of Medicine 
tended to give talented and committed students early assurance 


the M.D. program Studen 
selection program at the end of their sophomore year and 
their planned curriculum for the junior and senior years toward more creative 
and difficult course choices. Early assurance of admission is planned to provide 
students the freedom to pursue a rigorous liberal education, while completing 
minimal premedical requirements without concern for the grade-point average: 
Specific details about the early selection program are available through the Offic! 
of Admissions of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Cal Engineer 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 
School of Education and Human Development 
Schoo} of Business and Public Management 
lliot School of International Affairs 


Vision of Continuing Education 


Te /ashington 
Uniy Tess correspondence to the office concerned at the — i le M te 
8rsity Y : P z2 hone (202)994-1000. For M d 
Co ;' "ashington, D.C. 20052; telephone (202 : - of 
Mego uin ndergraduate Programs, the National Law Center, or Pagasi 
= Health Sciences, please request the appropriate Bulletin. 


NUR AEn E De er e lt 


_ 


TM | 
e as of fall 1990 y 
fees, 
sary 


Information in this Bulletin is generally accurat 
University reserves the right to change courses, programs, 
academic calendar, or to make other changes deemed neces 
able, giving advance notice of change when possible. 


The Academic Calendar 
The University 
Fees and Financial Regulations 
Financial Aid 
Prizes 
University Regulations 
Student Services ! 
Graduate S hool of Arts and Scien« es 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
School of Educ ation and Human Development 
School of Business and Public Management 
Elliott S hool of International Affairs 
Division of Continuing Education 
Summer Sessions 
Resear: h Centers and Institutes 
Courses of Instruction 
Accountan« y 
Administrative Sc iences 
American Studies 
Anatomy 
Anthropology 
Applied Sc ience 
Art 
Art Therapy 
S80ciation Management 
lochemistry 
iological S. iences 
-hemistry 


r Ma ] 
ivil, Mechanic al, and Environmental Engineering 


“ast Asian Languages and Literatures 
ast Asian Studies 
Conomics 


ucationa] Leadership 1 
9ctrical Engineering and Computer Science 


Dgineering Management 

Nglish 

Dvironmenta] and Resource Policy 
invironmenta] Science 

inance 

Orensic Se iences 

enetics 

®obiology 

Ography and Regional Science 
Geology 

Tontology 

ealth Services Management and Policy 
istor 


aduate Programs 
ernationa] Affairs 

l Business 

, , American Studies 
Bislative Affairs 

anagement Science 


Marketing, Logistics, and Operations Management 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Museum Studies 
Music 
Operations Research 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Physiology 
Political Psychology 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Public Administration 
Public Policy 
Radiological Sciences 
Religion 
Romance Languages and Literatures 
Russian and East European Studies 
Science, Technology, and Public Policy 
Security Policy Studies 
Sociology 
Speech and Hearing 
Statistics/Computer and Information Systems 
Strategic Management and Public Policy 
Teacher Preparation and Special Education 
Telecommunication 
Theatre and Dance 
University Professors 
Urban Planning and Real Estate Development 
Women's Studies 
Faculty and Staff of Instruction 
Index 


5 MT W 


5 MT W 


SMTW 


SMTW 
! 45 6 
10 11 12 13 


24 25 26 2 


EE. 


1991 

August 22 23 
August 26 

ug. 26 Sept. 6 
September 2 
September 6 
October 1 


October 7 


October 14 
November i 


Bistration is by te 


September 1991 


November 1991 


17 18 19 20 21 22 


lephone only; 


TL FS 5 MTWTF 
j 4 ' 

) 8 9 i 
t t 8 19 2 


- im 5 MTWT I 
é ; 
13 14 t 8 9 
) 20 14 t 
6 27 28 29 30 
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) 11 2 4 t 
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4 25 2t 16 17 18 19 20 
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March 1992 


January 1992 


LAT E SMTWTF 
: 1 4 5 € 
j 4 B 9 10 11 13 
14 1 16 5 1€ B8 19 20 
3 ) 24 25 26 2 
8 29 3 29 30 31 


Fall Semester 


April 1992 
F ZAAT 
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4 2 24 2 
May 1992 
SMTWT FS 
4 t 8 9 
4 t 
24 26 8 J 3 
3i 
June 1992 
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1 2 ; 4 § [: 
8 j 10 11 2 
4 15 16 17 18 19 
11 22 j 24 26 27 
28 29 
July 1992 
SMTWT TFS 
1 2 ) 4 
2 J 14 - 6 1 B 
9 2 41 22 2 24 2 
t 28 29 30 3 


Advising and testing for entering students 
E ! ! 


Classes begin 

Late registration" 
Labor Day (holiday) 
Fall Convocation 


Applications due for February graduation 


Applications due for November Master's Comprehensive 
Examinations in the Elliott School of International Affairs and 


the School of Business and Public Management 


Applications due for November Master's Comprehensive 


Examinations and Doctoral Qualifying Examinations in the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Columbus Day (holiday) 


Applications due for spring semester financial aid 


Applications due for Ed.D.. Ed.S , and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 


Comprehensive Examinations 
Elliott School of International Affairs and School of Business 


and Public Management Maste 


Registration for spring semester classes begins* 
Doctoral dissertations due from February candidates in the 
School of Education and Human Development 


consult the Schedule of Classes 


r's Comprehensive Examinations 
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November 25 


November 28—29 
December 7 


December 9 
December 10-11 


December 12-20 


1992 


January 2 


January 10 
January 13 
January 13-23 
January 20 
February 1 
February 10 


February 16 
February 17 
February 22 


February 27 
March 1 
March 16-20 
March 15 
March 18 


April 1 


April 6 
April 10-11 


April 11 
April 13 
April 16 
April 27 
April 28—29 


April 30-May 8 
May 10 


Doctoral dissertations due from February candidates in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science, and the School of Business 
and Public Management 

Thanksgiving holiday 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D Comprehensive 
Examinations 

Last day of fall semester classes 

Reading period 

Examination period 


Spring Semester 

Master's theses due from February candidates 
All degree requirements to be « ompleted and reported to the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for February graduation 
Advising and testing for entering students 

Classes begin 

Late registration* 

Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 

Applications due for May graduation 

Applications due for Mare h Master's Comprehensive 
Examinations and Doctoral Qualifying Examinations in 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 

Winter Convocation 

George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 
Doctoral dissertations due from May candidates in the 


the 


Schod 


of Education and Human Development 

Applications due for April Master's Comprehensive " 
Examinations in the Elliott School of International Affairs 
the School of Business and Public Management " 
Doctoral dissertations due from May candidates in the Grad 
School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Engineering 
Applied Science 

Spring recess 

Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed &H.D. 
Comprehensive Examinations 

Doctoral dissertations due from May candidates in the gd 
of Business and Public Management 
Deadline for submission of summer sessions and 1992-93 
graduate financial aid applications 

Registration for fall semester classes begins* schol 
School of Business and Public Management and Elliott no 
of International Affairs Master's Comprehensive Examin® 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D Comprehensive 
Examinations "L4 
Master's theses due from all May candidates except those 
Elliott School of International Affairs 

All degree requiremerits to be completed and report 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for May gradus 
Last day of spring semester classes 

Master's theses due from May candidates in the 
of International Affairs 


ad to f 
tion 


Elliott 


Reading period 
Examination period 
Commencement 


* Registration is by telephone only; consult the Schedule of Classes 


THE UNIVERSITY 


History 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Columbian 
aege in the District of ( /Olumbia. The name of the institution was changed in 

3to Columbian | niversity and in 1904 to T he George Washington | /niversity. 
“he debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it bears, is an 
Mangible one 

*orge Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
jon the stablishment of a national university in the federal city. There he 
Oped that, while being instructed in the arts and s iences, students from all 
Parts of the country would a quire the habits of good « itizenship, throwing off 


" Prejudices and gaining at first hand à knowledge of the practice, as well as 
Nashi?” ol republican government. To fur ther the materialization of his hopes, 
indo, SOn left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company towards the 
Columbia of a University to be established within the limits of the District of 
thou] "à, under the auspices of the General Government, if that government 
etende, Cline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Congress never 
shin, a fostering hand l'he Potomac Company passed out of existence, and 
Bton's bequest became worthless 


Missing lous of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 

“ary urge and the need for a learned c lergy, a group of dedicated ministers 
trict of è Sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in the 

** Of Columbia Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reverend 
s "y Rice. they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress 
whic "m After much delav and amendment, Congress granted a charter, 
ge's 3 approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the 
d ," Donsectar 


^ lan character it provided “That persons of every religious 
ilh Mination sh 
e 


all be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, 
ego, or 1 "ident, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said 
account "I any of the privileges, immunities or advantages thereof, for or 

ri at E us sentiments in matters of religion : 
its activities. entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
leen the were ( entered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
Flor P Present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from 
located Venue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road The Medical School was 
better part of the Columbian University period, the 


bui] ings town For the 
Pifteg t the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth and 


: Streets. 


"a 
LEN Sm last half-century, the Univ ersity's present plant has been developed 
bety DN: lon of the old First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy Bottom," 
The an ineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Monn as many reminders of historic interest to the University. President 
è Board of ened the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first President of 
Rator of a c Tustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty years the 
Shty.tpi q Ur h at Nineteenth and Eve Streets, and Washington selected 
ished, and E Streets as the site of the National University he hoped to see 


eit 


On 


The "e and Objectives 


;." Puros 
tion. -POse of The r - p 
e Sofy riis George Washington University was to realize “the aspira- 
at Of the Fac a on, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection of a university at the 
al Government," Over the years it has been the aim to develop the 
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University ideal in the nation's capital with a view toward meeting the changing 
needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditional principles of learning 
and research 

The George Washington University is dedicated as an institution of higher 
learning to promote the general advancement of human knowledge and unde 
standing and the development of every student to his or her highest potentia s0 
that each may make the maximum contribution to the improvement of 
standards, mores, and scientific and cultural climate of all peoples 

In pursuit of exc ellence in education, the University dedicates itself to free 
dom of inquiry, respect for truth, and support for research. The University ® 
committed to preserving à curri ulum that embodies the content and spirit oma 
liberal arts and promotes academic spec ialization and professional educatio? 
fostering respect and communication among different cultures; and maintain 
a continuing process of institutional self-assessment and adaptation to mee 
rapidly changing needs of society 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to oné 
the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the University 
utilize its location in the nation's ¢ apital in continuing the development of 
nationally and internationally oriented university 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 


George Washington University does not discriminate against any person on 
basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or veteran SU! 
This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures of the a 
sity, including admission to education programs and employment. The ni 


Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal law 
tions regarding discrimination in education or employment programs an 
ities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Assistant Treasurer for Legal i 
George Washington l Iniversity, Washington, D.C. 20052, | 202)994-6503, 0f 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Department of Education: 


sity is subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law " 
sand n 
acti 


The College, Schools, and Division 


George Washington University inc ludes nine academic units, as follows 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs int 
and sciences leading to the degrees of Bac helor of Arts, Bachelor of Scien 
Bachelor of Music "Li 
The Graduate School of Arts and Scienc est offers advanced study 8 
search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, 
Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master © 
Forensic Science, and Doctor of Philosophy 
The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers work le 
of Associate in Science, Bac helor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
Science, Master of Public Health, and Doctor of Medicine. , 
The National Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris 
Master of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science and special progra 
tinuing legal education 


ading to the 


Cc . ane and eet 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the Sc hool of Medicine 4 pod 
Sciences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
Medicine : and f 
t The Graduate S« hool of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the Sc hool of Medicin pod 
Sciences in offering programs leading to the joint degrees of Master of Scie 
Medic ine and Doctor of Medicine-Doctor of Philosophy 2d Afai y 
t The National Law Center cooperates with the Elliott School of Internatio fa 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the School of Business and Public 
offering programs leading to joint Juris Doctor and master's degrees 
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The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
gree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineering, computer 
engineering, c omputer science, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, 
and systems analysis and engineering. Graduate programs lead to the degrees of 
“aster of Science, Master of Engineering Management, Engineer, Applied Scien- 
tist, and Doctor of Science 
e School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate pro- 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human 
9lopment and Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
‘nd graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and 
Human Development, Master of Arts in Teat hing, Master of Education, Educa- 


tion Specialist. and Doctor of Education 
The School 


Brams leg 
Nes 


of Business and Public Management offers undergraduate pro- 
ading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Busi- 
8 Ac Ministration and graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
Ccountancy, Master of Association Management, Master of Business Adminis- 
ion Master of Health Services Administration, Master of Public Administra- 
“aster of Science in Information Systems Technology, Master of Taxation. 
tet f Urban and Regional Planning, Specialist in Health Services Adminis- 
and Doctor of Philosophy 
€ Elliott School of International Affairs offers undergraduate programs 


eadi 
ding to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading to the 
Bree of Master of Arts 


lon ? Division of Continuing Education assists in providing continuing educa- 
m Programs for adult students by administering or coordinating the off- 
ù us Credit offerings of the olleges and schools of the University, at both the 


the peraduate and graduate levels. Noncredit courses are also offered through 
lvision 


Academic Status 


sorge Ww... 

the Mia d^shington University is accredited by its regional acc rediting agency, 
T PU. le States Association of Colleges and Schools 

sity w, miversity is on the approved list of the American Association of Univer- 


The Tona and is a member of the College Board 
law Re Onal Law Center is a ¢ harter member of the Association of American 
lo the M and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions 
Sciences hu, he American Bar Association The School of Medicine and Health 
ther; is as had ontinuous approval by its acı rediting body, which is« urrently 
Medic y ^mmittee on Medical Educ ation, sponsored jointly by the American 
and the Association of American Medical Colleges. The 
à ation for Pul ts alth program has full accreditation from the Council on 
e compu rih lic Health All undergraduate engineering curricula, inc luding 
cience ^ engineering option, of the School of Engineering and Applied 


are 


credita ion edited by the Engineering Accreditation Commission of the 
th iculu n Board for Engineering and Tec hnology. The computer science 
e 


is acc i ; f e 
„accredited by the ( /omputer Science Accreditation Commission of 


Human Ing Sciences Accreditation Board. The School of Education and 
l Sve Opment is 


itas ot eacher p a charter member of the American Association of Col- 
H ^at; £ , , ` 

ation Te; er Education and is accredited by the National Council for Accred- 
d ®acher Educ; " ^ ] A ? 
k POgtame. ir ‘cation for its eligible bachelor's, master s, and doctoral 
adt doctora] the master's programs in school and community counseling 
Cte tatio a’ Program in counseling are accredited by the Council for the 
Progr , On of ( 


: ^unseling ; lated E 7 > ster’ 
tion Min rehabilit ng and Related Educational Programs; the master’s 


y ation c ounseling is accredited by the Council on Rehabilita- 
' the School of Bu 


Ip in the Middle Atlantic 


siness and Public Management has maintained 
Association of Colleges of Business 


ersh 


ie. 
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Administration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for 
Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member 0 
American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business; the Assembly accredit 
its undergraduate program in 1977 and its master’s program in 1982. The pl? 
grams in accountancy satisfy the educational requirements for the Certified 
Public Accountant and the Certified Management Accountant profession e 
aminations. The program in health services administration is accredited by 
Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Services Administration. 
Master of Public Administration program is on the approved list of the Nation? 
Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. The Master 
Urban and Regional Planning degree program is rec ognized by the Ame 
Planning Association. The Master of Association Management degree program 
recognized by the American Society of Association Executives The Departmné 
of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. ™ 
Department of Music is an accredited member of the National Association 
Schools of Music. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Dep. 
ment of Psychology is on the approved list of the American Psychologi@ 
Association. The graduate program in speech—language pathology and audi? 
ogy is accredited by the Education and Training Board of the Boards of Examin 
in Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology 


Location 
ue 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Aven 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the p 
House, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of State, 
National Academy of Sciences, the John F "Kennedy Center for the Perform 
Arts, and many other governmental and cultural institutions. 4 
A new campus in Northern Virginia for graduate studies, research prol 
and professional development programs is planned to begin operations 
1991. The campus is located along the high-tech « orridor on Route 7, just 


west of Route 28, in Loudoun County 


Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area 


d 
1 of Universitit 


George Washington University is a member of the Consortium 
the Washington Metropolitan Area. Ten universities in the Washington aif 
American University, Catholic University of America, Gallaudet Un iit 
George Mason University, George Washington University, Georgetown. dl 
sity, Howard University, Marymount University, the University of the D e 
Columbia, and the University of Maryland—are associated in 4 Con 
through which they coordinate the use of their respective facilities: «yg 
Vernon College and Trinity College are associate members of the Con inst 
Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one of these T 
tions have the opportunity to select from the « ombined offerings the pay 
courses that best meet their needs. This privilege is subject to regulat on 
school in which the student is enrolled. Participation is limited to p, 
dates. Law and medical students are excluded from participation, wat 
LL.M. candidates, See the Schedule of Classes for specific reg" ati 
information concerning registration for Consortium courses. ) d” 
Registration forms and instructions are available from the regis ig 
institution in which the student is enrolled Students register and pay en" 
their own institutions for all Consortium courses; Course fees are pay? 


visited institutions 
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The University Libraries 


The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelman 

tary (the general library of the | /niversity) and in the libraries of the National 

W Center and the School of Medic ine and Health Sciences. 

8se collections contain more than 1,600,000 volumes. Endowments supple- 

menting the University appropriation provide research materials in the social 
sciences, the humanities, engineering, and business. Gifts from many sources 

Ve enriched the collections, inc luding a large National Endowment for the 
ümanities grant to strengthen the University's humanities holdings. The li- 
"aries hold over 18,000 serials 

Mormation con erning the use of the libraries may be obtained at library 
Service desks. Individual and class instruction in the use of the library and 
entation to library facilities are given by librarians upon request. 

e library strives to fulfill the curricular and research needs and interests of 
® students Through computerized searches of bibliographic databases, the 
erence staff identifies and locates desired research materials not easily found 

in “Ng more traditional methods The staff assists all members of the University 

Dg the rich resources of the W ashington area and the unusual opportunities 
ey offer for extensive research 

licati uate degree ( andidates at George Washington University mav, upon ap- 
E be issued a Consortium library card that permits direct borrowing from 
‘a campus libraries of most other ac ademic institutions in the Washington 
Taduate students may also obtain books and journal articles on inter- 


i loan from other libraries in the city, throughout the United States, and in 
US other countries 


S CADIN, the computerized catalog of library materials, lists the holdings of 
an Library and the libraries of seven other universities in the Washing- 

thon The catalog can be accessed from terminals in the libraries or from 
Computers on campus or elsewhere 


w Television 


ultic asin resource of the l niversity is GWTV, a state-of-the-art ITFS, 
i el broadcast facility. GWTV develops courses and programs in coop- 
academic departments for broadcast off campus; produces video- 
pro class use and for continuing professional education; helps expand a 
tion 9 National and international teleconferences; and manages the acquisi- 
Maintenance of television equipment and facilities in various instruc- 
Nits, 
tellite, he the capability to receive from and transmit to any communications 
ations E eo teleconferenc e programs are delivered to a number of on-campus 
Site, ' “ere participants can interact by telephone link with the originating 


Off; 
t ce of Alumni Relations 


* Offic 
ay. tie of / r i 
lation Ss Alumni Relations, in conjunction with the General Alumni Asso- 
education) -5 available to alumni and their families a program of services and 
Qe Services nd cultural events. Alumni are encouraged to inquire about avail- 
fice ine °° ànd progr 
ice informed programs 


of 


Nera] Alumni 


at the Office of Alumni Relations and to keep the 
any changes in address or occ upation. 


Association 


jective ; 
p ociate them ^ this Organization are to unite the graduates who wish to 
ses, and». Selves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific pur- 


0 : - 
Promote the general welfare of the University. 


ee en 
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Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone who has 
„d from any school or division of the University. Anyone who 
earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has left the 
University in good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligible for 
membership; in the case of the Division of Continuing Education students 
however, only the “15 credit hours earned" requirement and not the “graduation 
of the class” requirement applies Graduates of CCEW certificate programs 
also eligible. 

A Governing Board, composed of members representing the constituen! 
alumni organizations, directs the activities of the Association. The volunta 
leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the Office of Alum 
Relations in carrying out Association affairs. The Association may be contacted 
through the Office of Alumni Relations 


been graduate 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees? 
which the President of the University is an ex officio member. Alumni trus 
are indicated by an asterisk. 


Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 

L. Stanley Crane, Vice Chairman 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, Secretary 

Nancy Broyhill, Assistant Secretary M 


Robert McC. Adams 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C 
Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon, Washington, D.C. 
*Margarita Brose, Staff Attorney, Division of Enforcement, 
Exchange Commission, Washington, D.C. 
Nancy Broyhill, Realtor, Great Falls, Va 
Vincent C. Burke, Jr., Of Counsel, Reasoner, Davis & Fox, Washingto™ 
Director, Chevy Chase Federal Savings Bank, Bethesda, Md. 
*Barbara W. Callahan, Vice President, Citibank, New York, N.Y. 
Mortimer M. Caplin, Member, Caplin & Drysdale, Washington, D.C. wt 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman of the Board, The Oliver Carr Company: | 
ington, D.C 
A. James Clark, Chairman and President, The Clark Construction G 
Bethesda, Md C 
Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius, Washington, D oi 
*William H. Cooper, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyn 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C 
L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail 
Philadelphia, Pa C 
Myron P. Curzan, President, MPC & Associates, Inc., Washington, v 
*Emilio A. Fernandez, President, Pulse Electronics, Inc., Rockville, ^7. 
*Steven L. Frick, Student, Medical University of South Carolina, 
S.C. 
Morton I. Funger, Chairman of the Board, Community Realty Co., Ine» 
ington, D.C 
Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies, Washington, D.C. 
Patricia D. Gurne, Partner, Jackson & Campbell, Washington, 4" 
Hazel S. Hanback, Management Consultant, Washington, D.C. Ligh 
*Howard P. Hoffman, President, Howard P. Hoffman Group, Ine» 
Point, Fla. 
Daniel K. Inouye, U.S. Senator from Hawaii, Washington, D.C. 


or 


Securities 


n 


roup. IP 


Corpo? ^l 
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Marvin L. Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Construction Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
odore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation, Bethesda, Md. 
addeus A Lindner, Chairman and CEO. ( /olonial Parking, Inc., Washington, 


Charles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt Phelps, Rothenberg & Phill 
: Calif., and Washington, D.C 
John R. Manning, Division Director, Office of General Counsel, National Aero- 
se dutics and Space Administration Washington, D.C 
Kat leen M Marshall, Professional Staff Member, Committee on Education 
and Labor, U.S. House of Representatives Washington, D.C 
Floretta D. McKenzie, President, The McKenzie Group, Washington, D.C. 
: Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank, 
Washington D.C 
15. omas J. Owen. Chairman and CEO. Perpetual Savings Bank. Vienna, Va. 
Ro art G, Perry, President, Complete Communi ations, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
qe Pollin, Chairman of the Board, Capital Centre, Landover, Md. 


tt A. Rosenfeld. Partner, Heller, Ehrman, White & Me Auliffe, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif 


Pougls R. Smith, Honorary Chairman of the Board Crestar Bank, Washington, 


ips, Los Angeles, 


Robert H, Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction, Inc., Arlington, Va. 
i "t L. Tull, Chairman of the Board, Se urity Storage Company, Washing- 
on " 


to D.C. 
"Ren E, Turner, General Manager, Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Mauthority, Washington, D.C 

Johr sonal Williams, Managing Partner, Trammell Crow Group, Dallas, Texas 


Affrin © is, Senior Vice President General Counsel and Government 
ffairs, AT&T, Basking Ridge, N.] 


Honorary Trustees 


Jacob a Bellows, Retired Vic e President, Olin Corporation, Arlington, Va. 
Marcella p Attorney-at Law, New York, N Y "a eri 
hive Fenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George Washington 
Ha "sity, Washington, D.C 
' -uncan, Founder and Former Owner, Little Tavern Shops, Inc.; Presi- 


de : s 
John y Harry F. Duncan Foundation, Inc., Washington, D.C 


K ton, Do Former Commissioner of the District of Columbia, Washing- 
^n Graham, Chairman of the Board, The Washington Post Company, 
loseph p ston, D.C. 
Pitter Hughes, Retired Vice President and Governor, T. Mellon and Sons, 
David seUsh, Pa, 
: Kenn - Mino > ub TEE wx f the Teo a 
Ambass, edy, Retired; Formerly U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, U.S. 


or, Chairman of Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company; 


Melvin = City, Utah 


aird, Formerly U.S. Secretary of Defense: Senior Counselor, 


Pa ithington, p international Affairs, Reader's Digest Association, Inc., 
i 


James Miuanding, Retired Attorney, Sarasota, Fla 

Godfrey L Achel], Management Consultant, Alexandria, Va 
ille F, p, "nter, Attorney, Washington, D.C 

John ; AUSh, Retired Corporate Executive, Washington, D.C. 


* Sapien. : 
Charles pum Retired Partner, Covington & Burling, Washington, D.C. 


Arlington, Va. Chairman of the Board, Charles E. Smith Companies, 


a See VINE oR nah P Veni ASH AE aT eT M 
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John W. Thompson, Jr., Retired Communications Executive, Bethesda, Md: 
James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive, Sea Island, Ga. 
Joseph S. Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


Officers of Administration 


The University 
Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., L.H.D., President 
| Walter M. Bortz III, B.S., Vice President for Information and Administ 
Services 
Lawrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
and Executive Dean of the Medical Center 
Michael Macke Barch, M.B.A., Associate Vice President for Medical 
Affairs 
Robert A. Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M.Ed., Vice President for Student and 
Academic Support Services 
Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs — 
Anthony George Coates, Ph.D., Associate Vice President for Academic 
Affairs and Research 
Brunetta Reid Wolfman, Ph.D., Associate Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 
Irwin Price, M.B.A., Ph.D., Associate Vice President for External Program 
Ted J. Christensen, M.S., Assistant Vice President for Television 


rative 


Sharon J. Rogers, M.L.S., Ph.D., Assistant Vice President and University 
Librarian 
Annie Brittian Wooldridge, B.S., Assistant Vice President for Faculty 


Personne! jder! 
George Edgar Jones, M.B.A., Ed.D., Special Assistant to the Vice Pres! 
for Academic Affairs 
Louis H. Katz, M.B.A., Vice President and Treasurer 
Ralph J. Olmo, B.A., C.P.A., Comptroller 
Barry Bontemps, B.S., Assistant Comptroller 
Nancy M. Spencer, B.S., Assistant Comptroller 
Robert Emmett Dickman, M.B.A., Assistant Treasurer, Facilities 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Sponsored Program y 
Donald A. Runyon, M.Ed., Assistant Treasurer, Business and Procu 
Affairs t 
Gearldean L. Wynkoop, M.A., Assistant Treasurer, Cash Managemen 
Banking ; Af 
Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development and Alum 


Vicki J. Baker, M.A., Director of Student Financial Assistance 

Steve Bilsky, M.S., Executive Director of Athletics and Recreation 

James Eugene Clifford, B.S., Director of Personnel Services 

Margaret Kahn Cohen, M.A., Director of Institutional Research 

Diane Marie DePalma, Ph.D., Director of the Counseling Center 

Linda Donnels, M.A., Acting Dean of Students ice 

E. Donald Driver, M.B.A., Director of the International Services offi id 
Valerie L. Epps, M.S., Director of the Multicultural Student Services 


J. Matthew Gaglione, B.S., University Registrar m 
j Ronald W. Howard, B.A., Director of the Alumni Admissions Progra 
} Jill Felice Kasle, M.S., J.D., University Marshal 


Isabel Kuperschmit, M.D., Director of the Student Health Service "d 
i Anthony T.G. Pallett, M.A., Executive Director of Enrollment 
1 Michael N. Peller, Director of the Smith Center 
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I Bradley Reese, Ph.D., Director of the Computer and Information Resource 
Center 
Geri Rypkema, M.A. in Ed &H.D., Director of the Office of Fellowships and 
Graduate Student Support 
nna Scarboro, Ph.D ; Director of Summer Sessions 
ert DeHaven Shoup, B.B.A., Director of the Budget 
athy Sims, M.S., Executive Director of the Career and Cooperative 
Education Center 


George William Gustav Stoner, M.A., Director of Undergraduate Admissions 
Usa 


an Strasser Ph.D., Director of the I niversity Honors Program 
LeNorman J. Strong, M.S., Director of the Office of Campus Life 
n: Elisabeth Webster, M.A., Director of Housing and Residence Life 
omas D, White, M.P.A , Executive Director of Alumni Programs 


The College 
Robert W 


» Schools, and Division 


&yne Kenny, Ph.D., Dean of ( olumbian ( ollege of Arts and 

Ro ree and Acting Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
. Keimowitz, M.D., Dean of the Medic al Center, for Academic Affairs 

ck Hy, LaRosa, M.D Dean of the Medical Center. for Research 


Donal arlan Friedenthal, J.D.. Dean of the National Law Center 
ald Gross, Ph.D , Acting Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
»Clence 


" 1 

D. Leonard, Ed.D., Dean of the 
Ben 5^" elopment 

ürdetsk Ph.D., Dean of the Sc hool of Business and Publi 

Mauri agement 

Tice A den East, Ph.D., Dean of the Elliott Se hool of International 
Ab; ffairs 
Chri 0. Smith, Ed D., 

Stopher James 
N tts and Sciences 


Orayr Krikor Khat heressian, Ph.D , Associate Dean of Columbian College 

David n and Sciences, for Administrative Services 

rts ard Me Aleavey, Ph.D., Assoc iate Dean of Columbian College of 
s and Scien; es, for Student Services 


and van Caress, Ph D. Associate Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
Tho ^ Sciences 


ontja Sene Piemme, M.D.. 
Winfield Inuing Medica] Education 


;j uc arker Scott, Ph.D., Asso iate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Tereg ation; Dire tor of Education 


Oran Schwartz. J.D., 


' School of Education and Human 


Acting Dean of the Division of Continuing Education 
Deering, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Columbian College of 


Associate Dean of the National Law Center, for 


enkins, J.D., M.A., 

Jm Q ministrati 'e / 

èt | ve Affairs 
mer Feir, Ph.D 


Associate Dean of the National Law Center, 


» Associate Dean of the School of Engineering and 
Science 
Otel, E : i 
itte Ed.D., Associate Dean of the School of Education and Human 
Mich Opment 


Mo ` " f 
H usines, Harmon, Ph.D., Senior Associate Dean of the Si hool of 
Phry Nap wu Public Management 

Ro Affairs D., Assoc tate Dean of the Elliott Si hool of International 


r 
P tederick Dyer, D.B.A 
ic Management, 


Associate Dean of the School of Business and 
for Graduate Business Programs 


pac E rm Na M n m 
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Lois Graff, M.B.A., Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Business and 
Public Management, for Undergraduate Programs 

Avery DeLano Andrews, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 

Charles Edward Rice, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences 

David Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Ars 
and Sciences 

Benjamin Cael Blatt, M.A., M.D., Assistant Dean of the Medical Center, fot 

| Student Affairs 

John Franklin Williams, Jr., M.S., M.PH., M.D., Assistant Dean of the 
Medical Center, for Admissions 

| Jarrett Michael Wise, B.S., Assistant Dean in the School of Medicine and 

l Health Sciences 

Alfreda Robinson, M.A., J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Genter, f 
Student Affairs 

Nancy L. Schultz, J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; Direct?! 
of Legal Research and Writing 

Robert V. Stanek, J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; Directo! 
of Admissions and Financial Aid 

Marlana R. Valdez, J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center, for 
Graduate Programs i 

Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Educoli 
and Human Development 

Billie Jo Moreland, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continuing 
Education 

Gregory M. Logan, M.A. in Ed.&H.D., Assistant Dean of the Division of 
Continuing Education 


The Faculty Senate 1990—91 


Barry Louis Berman Arthur David Kirsch 
*Ben Burdetsky *Leo D. Leonard 
Salvatore Frank Divita Dorothy Adele Moore 
*Maurice Alden East Robert Eugene Park 
*Roderick Stuart French William Carleton Parke 
*Jack Harlan Friedenthal Alvin Edward Parrish 
*John Matthew Gaglione Philip Robbins 
Charles Alexander Garris Lilien Filipovitch Robinson 
Joseph M. Giordano Robert Warren Rycroft 
*William Byron Griffith Stefan Otto Schiff 
*Donald Gross John Andrew Spanogle 
Murli Manohar Gupta Susan J. Tolchin 
Robert Joseph Harrington *Stephen Joel Trachtenberg 
Dennis Howard Holmes Roger Hans Trangsrud 
Donna Lind Infeld Clemmont Eyvind Vontress 
Walter Kurt Kahn Glenn Anthony Walker 
*Robert I. Keimowitz Anthony Marvin Yezer 
*Robert Wayne Kenny John Edmund Ziolkowski 


Ralph Gustav Steinhardt, Parliamentarian 


* 


* Ex officio member 
t Chairman of the Executive Committee 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
niversity, Income from endowment funds. grants, and gifts from alumni and 
tends of the institution makes up the difference. 
e following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1991 sum- 
Mer sessions and the academic year 1991—92 


Tuition Fees 


For graduate study in the Graduate School of Arts and Scien« es, the School of 

ngineering and Applied Science, the School of Educ ation and Human Develop- 
Ment, the S, hool of Business and Public Management, the Elliott School of 
Mternational Affairs, and the Division of Continuing Education 


On-Campus Programs 


Graduate students, per credit hour ; 490 
«on degree students, per credit hour 490 
mmer sessions, all students except those in the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science, per credit hour 445 
mmer sessions, all students in the School of Engineering and Applied 
clence, per credit hour x^ 475 


Off-Campus Programs 


aon rates for off. ampus graduate study vary by program and location. The 
ws Prevalent tuition rates range from $300 to $400 per credit hour. Please check 


;,, chedule of Off-Campus Programs for the tuition rate that pertains to any 
en program. 


"e. tration Fee (nonrefundable; charged all students per semester and 


Mer registered): 

Bistration prior to the beginning of the semester 7s 
Bistration during the first week of the semester 1 i 75 
Bistration after the first week of the semester. i st dir 125 


£2 Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) 

A "^ Per credit hour, to a maximum of $126 per semester 

a ditiona] Course Fees In certain courses additional fees. such as laboratory 

lion Material fees are charged by semester as indicated in the course descrip- 

the labor mpakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided for in 

ate deter, ory fee, the student will be required to pay such additional « harges as 
"mined by the department concerned 


m «ec 
Drame] Usage Fees (charged for courses that use the computer facilities of the 


Semet lY)—Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule of Classes for each 
er. The maximum computer usage fee is $100 for any semester. 


OMA 

m. Fees and Deposits 

quio fee (all degree candidates), nonrefundable ..... eg $45 

Late.na "On fee (charged all students applying for graduation)....... 78 

Ret ent fee (see Payment of Fees, below) A os 50 

drafted ^ *Ck fee, charged a student whose check is improperly 

Bindin d Incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason ...... 15 
Master's thesis, ,, Mo P cid 30 
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Microfilm service, binding dissertation, and printing announcement of 

final examination (doctoral candidates) ........ X371 130 
English test for international students (when required) . ....... 2 
Statement issued by the Department of Romance Languages and Litera- 


tures certifying the degree of oral and/or written fluency and com- 

mand of the French, Italian, Portuguese, or Spanish languages . . . . 80 
Transcript fee. ....... ote coUe eL a 3 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 1 : 


Replacement of diploma 


Payment of tuition for thesis or dissertation research entitles the candidalé 
during the period of registration, to the advice and direction of the membero 
faculty under whom the thesis or dissertation is to be written. In case à thesis 0 
dissertation is unfinished, additional credit hours may be required in accord 
with the regulations of the s« hool in which the student is registered. 

Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student i 
the following University privileges: (1) the use of the University library; (2)! 1 
services of the Career and Cooperative Education Center; (3) gymnasium p 
leges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified. p 
privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed from 
University. | 


Postdoctoral Study 


Those who have graduated from George Washington University with à pho. 
Ed.D., D.Sc., D.B.A., or D.P.A. may continue any studies in the Univera 
without payment of tuition (contingent upon the availability of space) ano 
enjoy all University library privileges. Such graduates are required to x" 
nominal fee based on the prevailing credit hour rate for one € redit hour, 45™ 
the Marvin Center fee, in order to establish their active membership of 
University. The use of laboratory space and equipment is contingent ky 
availability, and the cost of all laboratory or special library material is pal iu 
graduate. Special arrangements for such privileges must be made with the” 
two months in advance of the semester in which the graduate wishes to ™ 
Postdoctoral work taken under this privilege may not be taken for cred! 


Payment of Fees i 
; i ‘ í teh 
When the student registers for courses to be taken in the forthcoming seme 
Schedule and Statement form is generated and mailed to the student. iun 
n 


It p 
information on due dates, cancellation dates, and all charges; it must bere 
to the Cashier's Office by the stated due date to avoid cancellation of regis 
or imposition of additional fees j 
ain ain 


The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and m 
Asti 


student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges (he 
registered for 6 credit hours or more may use a deferred payment plan ation 
u 


of each registration, which permits payment of one-half of the total t d” 
fees (except for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration 

remaining half on or before Wednesday of the eighth week of classes , 
and spring semesters. Interest at the rate of 12 percent per annum on wu 


date p? 


balance will be charged from the first day of the semester to the 


made. A 10-month payment plan is also available " 
ps, 80V "T i 


Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of s€ holarships, £ ted 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards t 


are not permi 
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deferred payment unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the value of the 
tion awards by $2,600 or more. Under such circumstances the student may be 


Permitted to pay one-half of the amo 
"ler the balance. 
ludents who fail to make any pa 
arged a $50 late-payment fee and wil 


int due at the time of registration and to 


yment when due will be automatically 
| be subject to the interest c harge of 12 per- 


Cent per annum. Accounts that become 15 days past due will be financially 


m cumbered In the event a student's 
ludent forfeits rights to the use of defe 
Udent Accounts Office will notify 


Until the account is settled. In addition 
nancial aid cannot be processed unt 


Stration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic information 


account is financially encumbered, the 
rred payment in future semesters, and the | 
the registrar to withhold grades, future 


„applications for institutional and federal 
il all encumbrances, inc luding those for 


Paid emergen. y loans, have been paid. Accounts that must be referred to a 


ection service will be assessed all ¢ 
® collection agency 


Udents auditing courses are subjec 
"t credit. 


p, turned Check Policy—A student wl 
1 any reason will be charged a returne 


ollection costs, in« luding fees charged by 


t to all fees charged to students registered MN 


10se check is returned unpaid by the bank 
d check fee. If the check is not paid within 


“Ys, the student's acc ount will be financially encumbered. with the same 
ICtions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above. 


"id Monthly Payment Plan— The University's Monthly Payment Plan is avail- 


will à Students. Upon receipt of th 

ish an account and mail pa 
Proper credit of payments. The 
er Sessions) and requires ten mc 
ents must be received by the 10th 


T usi l 
"Ng the plan if all payments are 


WCampus Courses 


E an each semester 
Weg T, à stude 


Vest De-half at the time of registrat 


Detcons per v ments are due at the sti 
Se 
Student to the date payment is 
ing 


an, all missed payments must be made to bring the account 
e time participation is initiated There is no charge and no interest 


e appropriate application, the l /niversity 


yment coupons and envelopes for use to 


plan covers an academic year (excluding 
nthly payments, May through February. 
of each month. If a decision is made after 


made as scheduled 


are due and payable in full at the time of each registration; 
efe nt registering for a credit course lasting 13 weeks or longer may 
Nent Ted payment at each registration to make payments in two equal install- 


ion and one-half by the eighth week of the 
pulated times. Interest at the rate of 12 


ànnum on the unpaid balance will be « harged from the beginning of 


made 


Partia] receiving partial government tuition assistance, employee benefits, 


i scholarsh; Pedes 
"istration holarships must pay their 


XCept : nies 

ls than, for Specified Special sessions, 
Weeks and for all noncredit 

th 
E pe and Refunds 

Plcati : 
stration for withdrawal from the 
divisio period must be made in wr 


r a a 
Yticg up to the registrar. Notificat 


? Office of Student Fin: 


portion of the tuition in full at the time of 


tuition and fees for credit courses lasting 
courses are payable in full at registration. i! 


> University or from a course after the 
iting to the dean of the college, school, or 
ion to an instructor is not an acceptable 


Dotify th rawal under University Regulations). Financial aid recipients | 
ancial Assistance in writing. "aL 


i 
j 
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In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following sch 
for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students) 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of the semester. . . «* 80% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the second week of the semester . : 60% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week of the semester 40% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of the semester. « « 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the semester 
2. Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in 
the refund schedule above applies to the difference 
3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease 
4. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, Ie 
of 75% of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the fi 
seven calendar days following the scheduled registration day. No refun 
be made for courses dropped thereafter. 
5. Refund schedule for off-campus registration 
After the first class meeting but before the third class meeting 
After the third class meeting but before the fifth class meeting 
After the fifth class meeting 
No refund will be made for sessions of less than 21 days 


a lower tuition charg 


residence bal 
arrangemel 


ET 


Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for refunds 
adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulations requ 
financial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid receiv 
semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid as We» " 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from veo! 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be gi 
student who does not have a clear financial record p 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they caf 
banking arrangements in the community. 


c u 
Please note that effective January 1993, the University will initiate € st 


health fee of $100. 


* 


FINANCIAL AID 


George Washington University offers a program of financial assistance for under- 
aduate and graduate students. The program of financial assistance for graduate 

Südents ine ludes assistantships, fellow ships, traineeships, graduate sc holar- 
Ships, fesearch appointments, part-time employment, and loans. Loans and 
ident assistantships not based on financial need are available. In general, 
“onsideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good academic stand- 
tthe minimum grade-point average for particular awards and are not 
cially encumbered by any other University office Applications for institu- 
deral aid cannot be processed if the relevant tax returns have not been 
applica accordance with the IRS Code Dox uments submitted as part of aid 
ations become the property of the University and cannot be returned 

^ eral regulations require that the University report suspected cases of fraud or 
‘Tepresentation to the appropriate federal. state, 
*PPlication and 
üineeshi 
00] cor 


correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, 
PS, or graduate se holarships should be sent directly to the dean of the 
cerned and addressed to George Washington University, Washington, 

Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting credentials 
Submitted no later than February 1 preceding the academic year for 


Meren; ^ 8 Ward is made Application for admission to graduate study is a 
*Quisite for ç onsideration 


“Sistantships 
a tSearch Assistantships May be available in departments with fac ulty who 
“pating in sponsored research 
te GW va cholor Assistantships—School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
NASA Langley Joint Institute for the Advancement of Flight Sciences. 
e Teaching Assistantships—Available to graduate students in mas- 
and doc toral programs in most departments of the University. A graduate 
ng assistant re eives financial compensation for a designated unit of ser- 
sig 9 assistant's major department of instruction. All new graduate teaching 
attend an orientation and evaluation program 
Oare int, 3sIstantships— Available to graduate students in any field of study 
tesi erested in working with the student personnel program in | niversity 


Counsel” alls Specific duties vary with the position, but basic ally consist of 
tud ‘ng, advi 


ess sing student groups, and administration. Remuneration in- 
tine min and a furnished room for the academic year. Al] positions are part 
„and « : i 
Dtog,.. Staff members are required to enroll as full-time students in degree 


5, F t * f 
Resid urther information may be obtained from the Office of Housing and 
ence Life j 


Mig); 
Mthips, Internshi 


Available to graduate students in master's and doc- 
R tship i partments of the University. Fellow ships are based on 
mer wed each fell 
Sere n . € 
Umber CA Traineeships 
Of de t 
è Departmen ements Currently, the basic medic al science departments and 
Peng. i? of Psy hology and Speech and Hearing offer such programs. 
Othe, an?" Information is available from the departments 


f: Ships Internsh S I 5 5 IS | P: $— 
: >, 9 ‘ ips, T ainee hi Ss, and Special Pr grams- 
Ac : üttah AL I t i peci Og 


Available under numerous sponsored programs in a 


k h 'ards for College Scientists Foundation Fellow ship 
Shire Fellowship Fund 
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American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship 
American Civilization Fellowships 
American Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution- 
George Washington University Cooperative Program) 
American Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 
American Red Cross Fellowships 
Arthur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 
Aryamehr Research Fellowships 
Benjamin Banneker Fellowship for Washington Area Studies 
Bell Atlantic Graduate Fellowship 
Business Administration Departmental Fellowships 
Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs 
Oliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship in Urban and Regional Planning 
Center for Washington Area Studies Fellowship 
Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship 
Elementary Teacher Education Internships 
Ernst & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 
Ernst and Whinney Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Acc ountancy 
Graduate Engineering Honors Fellowship Program 
GW Fellowship for Ph.D. Studies in Government and Business 
Health Services Administration Fellowships 
Norris E. Hekimian Graduate Award 
Industrial Liaison Program Corporate Graduate Student Fellowship 
Richard D. Irwin Doctoral Fellowships 
Marvin L. Kay Fellowship in Finance 
Rita H. Keller Scholarship Fund 
Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships 
Loula D. Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban 
Loctite Fellowship 
Morris Louis Fellowship in Painting 
George McCandlish Fellowship in American Literature 
Mellon Foundation Fellowships 
Richard E. Merwin Memorial Award 
Minorities in Planning and Related Professions Program 
National Association of Purchasing Management Fellowship 
National Geographic Society Fellowships 
National Historical Publications Commission—George Washingto 
Cooperative Research Fellowships 
National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 
Presidential Merit Fellowships 
Public Policy Studies Fellowship 
Resources for the Future, Inc., Fellowship Prize 
Rose Bibliography Internships 
Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships 
Scottish Rite Foundation Fellowships 
ServiceMaster Fellowship 
U.S. Office of Education Fellowships 
U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships m 
U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships in Comprehensive Health od 
Urban Studies Fellowships, Department of Housing and Urban 
Urban Transportation Center Fellowship 
Ronald Barbour Weintraub Research Fellowship in Biologi 


Renews 


n Unive” 


cal sciences 
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Scholarships 


American Association of Cost Engineers Sc holarship 


Med Forces Health Professions Sx holarship Program (The Uniformed Ser- 
Vices Health Professions Revitalization Act of 1972—Public Law 92-426) | 
tlantic Research Corporation S« holarship ! 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Sx holarships 
Mma K, Carr S holarships 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Sc holarship in Urban and Regional Development 
James Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Sx holarship 
le Woo Corporation St holarships 
Incent J. DeAngelis Si holarship Fund 
istrict of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants S holarship in TT 
counting 
®derick H, Gibbs Scholarship in Health Services Administration | 
uls E, Giles Memorial S« holarships ME 
and Lillian Goodwin Endowment Sx holarship f 
vemment Career Development Se holarship 
Vérnment Intern Si holarship 


Bry 
E Harlow Foundation S« holarship 
A] undaj Scholarship Fund 


Alle "t A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund 
Myr M. Jones Sc holarship Fund 
Ma : Loe Graduate Student S« holarship 

and Danie] Loughran Graduate Sx holarship 
Pa. McGaw S. holarship in Health Services Administration WT 
Phi Dene Scholarship Fund Hi 
Public a Gamma Scholarship Fund HA 8 
Mildred ministration Faculty—Alumni S holarship 
Voor "ds ott Scholarship Fund 
Wole Y A Cholarships 
Helen Sundation S, holarships 


nd Sergius Yacobson Graduate Scholarship | 


Pon, 
sored Awards for Graduate Study 


nfor : 
leap mation Tegar 


stug, — SOCietios 
"ee dO avai] 
a 


ling awards sponsored by foundations, professional and 
» industries, and others that may be used in support of graduate 
also ava fable at the Gelman Library, 2130 H St., N.W., first floor. Information 
Natio Ea table on distinguished programs, such as the Rhodes, Marshall, 
Science Foundation, Fulbright, and Luce, as well as many others. 
n Funds 
he t 


are available to degree students. A separate application 
ach loan program Applications for the Perkins Loan 
no later than April 1 for the following academic year. 
5 contained in the student financial aid pamphlet, which 
e of Student Financial Assistance, George Washington 
= vashington, D.C. 20052 


al Assoc 


i He lation Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund i | 
ptt. Ci : ~ gan Loan Fund 
ia *atig ee ent Loan Fund | 
Manne Je S Student Loan Fund 
W aco T St | | | 
"K, Kel] 2'udent Loan Fund k 


oundation Hospita] 


Administration Loan Fund 
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Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund 

Perkins Loan Program 

Barney Plotnick, M.D., Student Loan Fund 
Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund 
University Student Emergency Loan Fund 
Edmund W. Dreyfuss Loan Fund 

Peter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund 


Stafford Loans—George Washington University 1s an eligible participant in tht 
Stafford Loan Program. Graduate students may apply for a maximum OF 9/4 
per year. Students who intend to use the loan for payment of tuition at n 
tion should submit an application, as well as all required supporting docum 
no later than June 1 (fall semester registration), Ox tober 1 (spring Sem 
registration), or March 1 (summer registration). 

PLUS/SLS Loan Program—George Washington University is also an eligi 
participant in the PLUS/SLS program. The interest rate on the loans i$ variable 
based on the interest rate on U.S. Treasury bills, to a maximum of 1296. oo | 
ment begins 60 days after the disbursement of the check. Parents of depend 
students may apply for up to $4,000 per year for each student Indepen iy 
students may apply for up to $4,000 per year on their own behalf. Students’ " 
intend to use the loan for payment of tuition at registration should submit 
application no later than June 1 (fall semester registration), October 1 (spi 
semester registration), or March 1 (summer registration). y 

The CONSERN Loan Program, jointly sponsored by the District of Col " 
and the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan M 
vides supplementary aid to creditworthy students and parents who have p" 
cial need remaining after having exhausted benefits from all other federal es 


and institutional aid programs for which they qualify (except CWSP, PL pst 
and HEAL). Applicants must be enrolled at least half time and must demo y 
00 up to 


financial need otherwise unmet. CONSERN loans range from $2,0 


cost of education for the academic year and carry à variable interest P 


Student Employment 


The University participates in the College Work Study Progra 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Assistance. n 
the Career and Cooperative Education Center maintains à registry Ot = qul 
time and part-time positions available in the Washington area for unde "m 
and graduate students. After registration, students may apply àt the 
interviews and referrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


m. Ind i 


International Students i 
jos 


Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University wt 
are the responsibility of the chairman of the department or dean of the 
which the degree is to be earned ips Lf 
International students applying for graduate teaching assistants es 
have minimum scores of 570 on the Test of English as a Foreign Lang? muli 
listening comprehension) and 250 on the Test of Spoken English. T i 
students applying from outside the University may be appointed yat. 
teaching assistantships but must attend a five-day orientation an ith 
program held prior to registration. Those found to have difficulties i soit 
will be required to enroll in specified courses in English as à Fore! ont 
(tuition fees for these courses will be waived) and will be assigne “it 


duties in place of classroom instruction. Suc h students will be ree 
semester; if they are not designated as qualified to give cl 
the end of one academic year, the teaching assistantshi 


assroom ins "^ 


p will not 
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Graduate students who are presently enrolled at GW and have been proposed 
Candidates for graduate teaching assistantships by their departments must 
iss the Test of English as a Foreign Language at the levels indicated above and 
ll be required to complete suce essfully the English for International Students 
Interview and the orientation and evaluation program before they will be 
Onsidere for graduate tea hing assistantships 
or further information on requirements for international teat hing assistants, 
director of the University Teac hing Center 
Mg-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international students 
limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who 
® established resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
aturalization Service 
cient ents who wish to study in the United States should have available suffi- 
Ory. ands to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a college 
cost at this University for one academic year (September—May) 
21,440 in 1990-1991 and will be substantially higher in 1991-1992: 
ated ly Speaking, expenses for international students are about $2,000 over the 
incidento e which includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and 
expenses, but not travel, holiday, or medical expenses. 


rang Benefits 
iweterans Benefits office assists students entitled to educ ational benefits as 
disah} ty Personnel, veterans, or as widows or ¢ hildren of deceased or totally 
This of: Fans with any problems that may arise con erning their benefits. 
SO processes certification of enrollment and attendance to the 
"ns Administration so that educational allowances will be paid 

üt q en Sasible, students entitled to benefits as ac tive-duty personnel, veterans, 
submi i ents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to 
should on applications to the Veterans Administration. All suc h students 


forth » tain the instru tion sheet issued by the veterans « ounselor, which sets 
to eie ments to be fulfilled before c ertification of enrollment can be made 
Mleteg, “rans Ac ministration and that includes other information of general 


? 


PRIZES 


Accountancy Prizes—Three prizes for academic excellence awarded annually 
by the Department of Accountancy—one at the undergraduate level, one at 
Master of Accountancy level, and one at the Master of Taxation level. 

Elizabeth B. Adams Prize Awarded annually by the Department of Manage 
ment Science to a graduating student for outstanding performance in the fiel d 
information systems management. The recipient 1s selected on the basis 
scholarship, leadership within the Department, contributions to the University: 


and service to the community 
Morris M. Aein Memorial Prize—Awarded to a de 


lence in drawing í 
American Institute of Certified Planners Outstanding Student Prize 


Awarded to a qualified candidate for the Master of Urban and Regional Plana 
who has demonstrated significant service to the community, University 
Department, or professional planning community 

William C. Barbee Prize—Awarded to a deserving studer 
sculpture and sculptural ceramics. 

Sylvia L. Bunting Prize Awarded annually to a graduate stude 
biology or zoology v 

Astere E. Claeyssens Prize Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the Bem 
Arthur Dick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best original 
playwriting by a student enrolled in the University 

Bertice Cornish Prize—Awarded annually to an outst 
ing a graduate program in special education 

John Henry Cowles Prizes Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles ad 
Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty -third Degree (Mother Co the 
the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free-masonry, >" uy 
Jurisdiction of the United States of America Awarded upon graduation ot 
graduate or undergraduate student with the best overall scholastic achi T. 
and leadership potential in the School of Business and Public Manageme? 
in the Elliott School of International Affairs 

Elliott School of International Affairs Alumni A 
awarded annually to a graduate of the Elliott School of Intern 
(graduate or undergraduate degree recipient) who, in the opinion 0 
the Faculty, deserves recognition for academic achievement ant 
the life of the George Washington University and its programs an op 

Harmon Choral Prize—Awarded annually for significant musical ace? 

"d 


serving student for exci! 


it for excellenct? 


ntin the field? 


anding student compl 


y 
ssociation prize -Mi 
ations gl 
the 
v puto” 


ment and outstanding contribution to the choral program. 
Ching-Yao Hsieh Prize Two prizes awarded annually, one to an 
ate and one to a graduate student in the Department of Economics: » 
Cecille R. Hunt Prize—Offered annually to deserving art students ii 
two or three years to participants in the University $ Art Alumni aod 
International Business Prize—Two prizes awarded annually by the > jf 
Business and Public Management to students spec ializing in interna a 
ness, one awarded to a graduating senior and one awarded to à gradua yl 
Elmer Louis Kayser Prize—Established by Paul and Elizabeth Ru in 
awarded annually by the Department of History for the best ! esis 
submitted by a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. io 


David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Eight prizes given by Mr. Kroeg ig 
fine arts and two in art history (inc luding museology)- Fine arts Pg 
awarded to a senior or graduate student in pain P 
ceramics, photography, and visual communicatio 
awarded to a senior and one to a graduate stude 


ting, sculpture» 


n. One prize in an gs 


nt. Candidates or 
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Submit original papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distinguished 
Présentatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 

Inna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
Kullback in memory of his wife Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
Members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or graduate 
student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 credit hours of 
courses by the end of the spring semester 
“artin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing—Awarded to the upper-division or 
adUate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the 
terials laboratory course, with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 
ory Manilow Endowed Prize in Music Established in 1983. Awarded annu- 

08 student majoring in music. The award is made on the basis of academic 
tmance and musical ability, as determined by a committee of fac ulty ap- 
“ed by the chair of the Music Department 
eat wh Nellis Memorial Prize Awarded to a student in the English Depart- 
Phi n ^ has shown special promise in the field of « reative writing ias 
ton Unis la Kappa Research Prize—Awarded annually by the George Washing- 

Psi e sity Chapter to a graduate student, for an outstanding research project. 
Uni, ^ Prizes. Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washington 
andi Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental psychol- 
the b ” Othe M.A, degree candidate or sex ond-year graduate student submitting 


statistics 


Pub); search project in psychology 
ic Admi " re ake ' : "HF t. 
tratio i nistration Prize—Awarded by the Department of Public Adminis- 
basis 0 the Outstanding graduating student in public administration on the 


Ri 9f Scho arship, leadership, and service to the University 

Board ‘Tust Award Established by Francis J. Lyons, Vice-Chairman of the 

dmim; 88S National Bank, for the best graduate research paper in Business 

b 223, Investment Analysis and Portfolio Management. 

"nua, and Anne Ryan Award in Health Services Administration—Awarded 

tt analysic t at tealth services administration student who displays excellence 

StVico : anc Writing skills in the preparation of a paper on a topic in health 

ministration, 

tenons bits Sacks Prize Awarded to a student in political science who has 

Outstanding academic achievement in the study of Far Eastern 


"he in aqui Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in design and 
Socie y m painting 

Watded toa colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize—A cash prize 

iA, epar didate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the faculty 
llence ; ent of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demonstrating 

arch in American Colonial history. The University 

e award if no thesis or dissertation attaining the 

Alfred p Sree of excellence is submitted 


E, 
"üt Steck Memoria] Prize—Awarded for proven excellence in the field of 


Qrles Cli E 
Dur, C), ‘nton Swisher Historical Club Prize Established in 1936 by the 


t, 880r Swi Wisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequest 
J ering G er. Awarded annually to the student who submits the best 
het H. Ty te phase of medieval history 


. ay ` » I á 
SH. Tay OT Graduate Mathematics Prize- Established in memory of 


Mathematics at the University. Awarded 
^ Student for outstanding performance in mathematics. 
Mh, cia M, To 7] warded for outstanding work in the geological sciences. 

Rta E emoria] Prize- —Awarded annually to a graduate student in 
anding achievement 


ecognize outst 


J 
4 
4 
4 
13 
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Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to that Gradual? 
Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective teacher during 


current academic year. i 
Thomas F. Walsh Prize Established in 1901 and awarded annually to 


ent who submits the best essay in Irish history 

Established by the finance tac ulty of the Bus 
and memory of Elizabeth Reed art 
is to be made to an outst r 


stud 
Elizabeth Reed Ward Award 


ness Administration Department in honor 
who was a teaching assistant in finance l'he award 
ing teaching assistant in the finance program 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia Che 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awar« 
who writes the best essay on "the promotion of peace among the nations e 
world.” The prize essays shall become the property o! the University an TW 
not be printed or published without the written consent of the University: " 
University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining 
required degree of excellence is submitted 

W.T. Woodson Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student ¢ 
outstanding achievement in educ ational administration in the Sc hool 0 


tion and Human Development. 


jemon 


strati 
f Edu? 


Li 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS j 
ollow 


Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the scho 
regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college» 
division in which registered 

Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for an 
registered at the University for one semester or more, mày reenter an ret? 
work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time at 


If a student knowingly makes a false statement or con eals materia L 
tion on an application for admission, registration form, or any other} p^ j 
( such falsifi ag 


document, the student's registration may be canc eled. I 

discovered after the student has matriculated at the University. pe? 
may be subject to dismissal from the University Such a student wi ip? 
eligible (except by special action of the faculty) for subsequent registra : 


University. 


Registration 
of OF 


xd in the Schedule 


at 


y other reason, 


Information on registration procedures is state 
which is available in advance of each semester 
Registration in on-campus courses is open only to those personi i 
admitted to the University by the appropriate admitting office, as We m 
students in good standing who are continuing in an approved program "A 
No registration is accepted for less than a semeste p 


Students may not register concurrently in this University an "m 
tion without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, Of 
which they are registered in this University. Registration in mee 
college, school, or division of the University requires the written "t. 
the deans concerned, prior to registration. Registration is not CO 


financial obligations have been met. 


r or one sum thet 
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Eligibility for Registration 


Registration lor the following categories of ¢ ampus students is held on the days of 


Stration published in the S« hedule of Classes. A student who is suspended or 
22088 record is not ( lear for any reason is not eligible to register Registration in a 
BlVen ç 


urse may be denied students in the Div tsion of Continuing Education 
When Space is needed for degree candidates 
EW Student... /pon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is eligible 
legistration on the stated davs of registration 
Püdmitted Student 
as not registe 
T > 
digib ed re 


A student previously registered in the University who 
red on campus during the prec eding semester must apply for and 
admission by the appropriate admitting office before he or she is 
e for registration 
Ntinuing Student—A student registered on campus in the immediately 
t eding semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is eligible 
Bister assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing program. 


Co : 
pletion of Registration 


‘stration is 


not complete until financial obligations have been fulfilled. At- 
ance in cl 


iss is not permitted until registration has been completed. 


Pro 
Stam Adjustment (Add/Drop) 


A Program 


Ment adjustment period begins the first day of « lasses. Program adjust- 


'éQuires the approval of an advisor 


Bistration for Consortium Courses 
Con onj dents Interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in the 
consult m of | Niversities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., should 
tration E program announcements of the other institutions. Consortium regis- 
Oder E 5 and instructions may be picked up in the Office of the Registrar. In 
Prova} Participate in the Consortium program, students must obtain the ap- 

and should ascertain from the department of the institution 
Pii, taught w hether they are eligible for the course and whether 
Pace in the class Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


defining student status, graduates taking 9 or more credit 


"ide Sidered to be full-time students. Al] other graduate students are 
3e part time 


ents A 
nda ay attend only those c] 


asses for which they are registered. Regular 
TN - 18 expe ted. Stude 


nts may be dropped from any ¢ ourse for undue 


aintain the sc holarship requirements of the college, 
Crd Nich registered may be dismissed from the University. 
es 


88 are À 
Maile ‘ 
ester ~ to students through the Office of the Registrar at the close of 
n out by instructors or released over the tele- 
em is used: A, Excellent; B, Good: C, Minimum 


ey are not give 
‘NS grading Syst 
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Pass; CR, Credit; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized withdrawil 
Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Except for courses that specifically state that 
repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University 
not repeat a course in which a grade of C or above was ret eived, unless requi 

do so by the department concerned. A written statement to this effect must 
submitted to the student's dean by the appropriate department chair. 


Incomplete Authorized Withdrawal 


When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete). 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the sy mbol Z (Unauthorized withdrawdl 
will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a satisfactory explanation has d | 
given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the required ft 
the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of I may be recorded 
student, for reasons beyond the student's « ontrol, is unable to « omplete the 
of the course, and if the instructor Is informed of, and approves, such W 
before the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if 
student's prior performance and class attendance in the course have been 9". 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfact W 
explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned invi 
graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that in 
tor may initiate an appropriate grade change. The grade of Z is assigne 
students are registered for a course that they have not attended and in W ch 
have done no substantial graded work 


Changing a Grade of Incomplete 


te, consult the reg” 


For information concerning changing a grade of Incomple 
tions of the college, school, or division « oncerned. 


The Grade-Point Average 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the grade-point average, obtained pyd 
ing the number of quality points by the number of credit hours for W 
student has registered, both based on his or her rec ord in this Universiti g 
grade-point average is ¢ omputed as follows: A, four points; B. three pola” gw 
points; F, no points, for each credit hour for which the student has regis! i 
degree program. Courses marked CR, I, IP, P, NP, W, or Z are not cons! y 
determining the average, except that courses marked I will be conside P 
final grade is recorded. With the exception of Consortium courses: p. gg 
courses taken at other institutions are not considered in computing 

point average 


Final Examinations ired y 
eduled, if des! ^ 


Final examinations for graduate-level courses are $c h 
individual department or instructor 


Academic Dishonesty plis? 

F ^ 1 : a ta 
The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must e$ "t 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior All members of the be A 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic ith oly 
students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves W! and 


examinations. 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar wi te 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. demic » 
to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered ac& 


use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers: p 
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Sty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense 


inst the ( ommunity and will be prosecuted through the proper University 

Channels, 

th Opies of the | Iniversity policy on a ademic dishonesty can be obtained from 
e following officers: all department chairs all academic 


deans, the Registrar. 
and the Vic e Presid 


ent tor Academic Affairs 


Student Conduct 


All students, upon enrolling and while attending lhe George Washington Uni- 


HISity, üre subje t to the provisions of the ( "uide to Student Rights and Respon- 
ac] Which outlines student freedoms and 
cluding the Code ot Student Conduct and other 


policies and regulations as 
Opted and Promulgated by appropriate University authorities. ( opies of these 
"Uu 


, “ments may be obtained at the office of Judicial Affairs 


responsibilities of conduct, 


Sanctions for viola- 
Which 268 regulations may include permanent expulsion from the | /niversity, 
^" may make enrollment in another « ollege or university difficult. Regula- 


Or requirements applicable only to a particu 
Students may 


Ments Shall be 
nts 


lar program, facility or class 
not be published generally, but such regulations or require- 


stude published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected 
thdrawal 

Wi 

itan amal from a í ourse or from the University requires the permission of the 

EW with} college, school, or division in whic h the student is registered. A grade 

by the $ wecorded on the student's a ademic record. Permission to withdraw 

hanc "Diversity will not be granted a student who does not have a clear 
Each ooh cord (see Payment of Fees) ea | 

Me ester c. PBe, sc hool, and division of the Diversity sets deadline dates for each 
th Sem ten cerning withdrawal Withdrawal between these dates and the end of 


x rmitted only in exc eptional circumstances 
tef arges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 


Y ‘sted under Fees and Financial Regulations Unauthorized with- 


result in the recording of a grade of Z for the course or courses 


; Bes in Program of Study 


ünges Within a Scl 


100] or Division A student mav not substitute one 
 anothe 1 


r, drop courses (see Withdrawal, above). or « hange status from 
or audit to credit without the approval of the dean of the 
Nm g lVision in which registered. Change from one se tion to another of the 


urs / , | 
Qn e may be made with the approval of the dean and the department 


Cet 
ed, : 
t madi wi ane from one major field to another w ithin the same schoo] may 
1 the approval of the dean 


Mng 
er Wi 7 : 
tog ë Within the | niversity—Application for transfer to another college, 
Pod ai ision must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form 
le Office ¢ oncerned 


is giy 
ilio, en only after q ompletion of registration in a course and satisfactory 
torda Ce With required work, or upon the assignment of advanc ed standing in 
tating "^ Sem regulations of the ¢ ollege, school, or diy ision concerned. 
a Vi the Permit. bo has been admitted to the 1 niversity may be regis- 
). audi Mission of the Instructor, as an auditor in a class (no academic 
itor 


'5 NOt required to take active part or to pass examinations, A 
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B 


y 
student who takes a course às an auditor may not repeat it later for credit. Tuition 
is charged at the prevailing rate. 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit 


Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so earned 
toward graduation from this University must first secure the written appre d 
their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earned in à simil 
period in this University be recognized 


Transcripts of Record 


Official transcripts of student re ords are issued on written request of the stude?! 
or former student who has paid all charges, in luding any student loan ins 
ments, due the University at the time of the request A fee of $3 is charged fof 
transcript. Partial transcripts are not issued 


Continuous Enrollment 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expec ted to be continual 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree i 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred. 
the student break continuous enrollment at the University and not reques it 
be granted a leave of absence (see below) or be assigned by the dean to in 
status (see below), he or she must apply for readmission and, if gram 
subject to the requirements and regulations then in force 


Leave of Absence " 
pursuit of 


Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active i 
ific 


degree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a spec 
of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student who we 
tinues active enrollment in degree studies without being grantec a at? 
absence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active stu y 
close of the period of approved absence, mus! apply for readmission 52d 
subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. The right 
University facilities is suspended while the leave is in effect. 


Inactive Status 
P 
Under the regulations established by each school and college, à student gt 
considered in continuous pursuit of the degree while not enrolled in pt 
the University when engaged in the following: cooperative engineer, 
semester; study abroad program; attendance at another institution yr 
approval to have work transferred back to the GW program; comp qd 
outstanding work in courses in which a grade of Incomplete was m 
non-course instructional activities unique to the partic ular school or el 

Students must request to be enrolled in inactive status, in advance e p’ 
or semester concerned, and be granted approval by their dean for t M. 
activity desired. This status is generally limited to one year; no are 
students while in this status 


fees 


Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. b aot | 
To be recommended by the faculty for graduation à student mus. yl: 
admission requirements of the college or sc hool in which registe vi m 
satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other re prior” ' 
the degree for which registered; filed an application for graduate Uni 
published deadline date; and be free from all indebtedness to 
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Enrollment 1$ required for the 


9gree is to be í onferred 

f PPlication for Graduation—An Application for Graduati 
lec at the time of registration for the last semester or sumn 
Dior or final year Students ( ompleting degree requirements during the sum- 
et Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) dated Septem- 
Provided they have ( ompleted all degree req 

t graduation 
C Olarship 
Particular degree tor which registered 


urriculum Minimum curricuh 
n er 


semester or summer session at the close of which 


on form must be 
ier session of the 


uirements and have applied 


às à part of registration for the summer sessions 


The student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 


im requirements for each degree are stated 


© College or school offering work in preparation for the 


J degree 
"SIdence 


l'he graduate student must meet the residence requirements for 
àr degree for which registered 


n—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial fulfill. 
dq, TeQuirements for a degree must be presented in its f 


final form to the dean 

sity c ollege or s, hool concerned no later than the date specified in the /niver- 

bec alendar, Ac. epted theses and dissertations with accompanying drawings, 
Ome the 


Gelman Lir Property of the University and are deposited in the itta 
m Ábrar y. Where the duplicate « Opies are 

ation, See the 

Vering th 


bound and made available for 


appropriate college or school in this Bulletin for regulations 
eses and dissertations 


, "denic 
sity’, ents registered in the | niversity have the 


x privilege of using the Univer- 
e 
brows Man Library Its Stacks are open, and all students are welcome to 


Drege * ris denoting approved enrollment for the « urrent 
Th " When books are borrowed for outside use 


0a i á 
N period tor stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates is subject to 


y - — : 

Wed in " library If needed for reserve or other use Reserve books must be 
e ree . n i " i 

lita, serve reading room when the library is open, ex: ept that they may 

i aw ; . | i : 

Withhela * "n for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Trans: ripts of grades are 


e 
ng ar um à student's library record is clear with all borrowed books re- 
Allstudent fines paid 
{ents ugi i me" 
its q ate using the University s Gelman Library are expected to be familiar 
regulations. available at am 


semester must be 


y of the library's service desks 
tto Dien: 
4 Dismiss Students 


Uni Tight ls re 


ie sity orf ed by the University to dismiss or ex« lude any student from the 
Universit , 9m any class or ; lasses, whenever, in the interest of the student Or 
i “HY, the Universit, Administration deems it advisable 
to c 


and its , olle 
Wienese ‘quirements, = 


ge, schools, and divisions reserve the right to modify 
e 
7 the Proper 


iles, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force 
authorities may determine 


C > ] 
€Never c; 1 by the | niversity to make changes in programs without 
A ] circumstance es warrant such ¢ hanges 


Release of Student Information 
kis Educational 


ernin Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 


ac 
CCess to and release of student educ 


t applies to institutional 
ation records maintained 
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by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The Universit! 
complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions m 


1. afford students access to education records directly related to them 
2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to ¢ hallenge such records 


inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; ; 

3. receive students’ written consent before releasing information from ther 
education records to persons outside the University, except as provided by 
Act and except for directory information as indicated below (information máy" 
furnished to a student's parents without such written consent only upon ce 
fication of the student's financial dependency); and 

4. comply with à judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release! 
student’s record, notifying the student of this action 


The University will release the following directory information upon reque" 
name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next 9 
dates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of sl! 
credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in orga " 
tions and activities chartered or otherwise established by the University (ind : 
ing intercollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of members of à 
teams. A student who does not wish suc h directory information released 
file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar at the begin? 
each semester or session of enrollment e 

Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of sl! 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar 


Property Responsibility 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property: A Lost 
Found Office is maintained on campus in the Security Office. 


University Policy on Drugs "m 
The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation oy 
laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Mem ma? 
academic community should know that administrative action, which í 
clude dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privilegii 
suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to P 


interests of the University and the rights of others 


* 


ite Eee 


STUDENT SERVICES 
Office of the Dean of Students 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for 
stu ents, administers the nonacademi« student disciplinary system and student 
grievance procedures, and assists In nonacademic program development Staff 
Members are well informed on University policies and the various student 


services provided on « ampus, enabling them to provide referrals and answers to 
MANY questione 
lon for Students 
Tom this Office 


concerning general student life Personal letters of re« ommenda- 
ipplying to graduate and professional si hools can be Obtained 


Housing 
T | E 
he Universit, does not provide residence hall space for graduate students 
Housing and Residence Life Office refers graduate students to 
> as they become available in Universit, owned buildings in the 
Mpus area Additionally, the | Iniversity’s Off ampus Housing Resource Cen- 


s located in the Marvin ( enter, can provide informati n and assistance for 
Ose Seeking 


le 


accommodations 
99d Service 
tract food servi: e is available from August to May, based on the a ademic 
an "ds registration, exams, and vacation periods. Rates for the various meal 
i, Sare available from the Housing and Residence Life Office. Contract service 


ise 
On t La style and provided in two residence halls and the Cloyd Hec k Marvin 
Pleria eal coupons may also be used on a cash-equivalenc y basis in the 
y 9n the first floor of the Marvin Center and in George's on the fifth floor. 
With Te who Observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrangements 


Pound M Ousing and Residence Life ( tice regarding the B'nai B'rith Hillel 
ation Osher Meal Plan 


Student Health Service 
e 

E Student Health Se 
c ltioners ind 

dents» ^" dc 

Ce 


rvice is an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians, nurse 
Physician assistants who are ( apable of addressing most of 

tain henedical problems Visits mav be arranged by appointment or, during 
fy i a> Secured on à walk-in basis. Manv routine lab tests mav be per- 
Various la the Health Service lab at cost; allergy shots, immunizations, and 
Mery nti tests are done at little or no charge. Psychiatric evaluation, crisis 
For Serj’ and short-term therapy are available by appointment 
Servi uc" emergencies oc urring during hours when the Student Health 
Hospit, ^ as Students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 
ty dent, mi atment All fees are the responsibility of the student 

atment 2 lust be currently enrolled on campus in the 1 niversity to receive 
Rams and t > © Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus pro- 
bills i "i “Ontinuing Engineering Education Program are not eligible. The 
reamp. from al] services rendered outside of the Student Health Service 
tte th Xx 


tesna ay Work, laboratory work. and office visits to private physicians) 
Ponsibj] it, of t 


R he student 
ealth 
q 
tey i Accident Insurance 
Nivere; 

| ersity hac . 
hena a ue arranged for and endorsed group health and acc ident insur- 

dent Health y asis, for all students Interested students should c ontact the 


service or Office of the Dean of Students 
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Counseling Center 
The Counseling Center was established to help students resolve personal, sociðl 
career, and study problems that can interfere with their educational g 
Services include (1) short-term individual counseling, art therapy, crisis int 
vention, and referral services for personal problems (e.g., academic pressure 
relationship or family difficulties); (2) group í ounseling for personal problems 
(3) educational vocational counseling and testing; (4) workshops designee © 
address academic or persona! development (e.g test-taking strategies, stud) 
skills, communication skills, stress management); (5) ¢ onsultation with faculty 
staff, and student groups about their special needs in designing programs 
improve the campus environment A 

The Center administers the Miller Analogies Test GW admissions tests 
special assessments tor business and industry. Career counseling and refer! 
services are available to GW faculty, staff, alumni, and individuals from Ù 
greater Washington community 

Disabled students are asked to call ahead so that arrangemen 
adapt services or to meet at an acc essible site 


ts can be made? 


The Reading Center 


The Reading Center offers individual assessment and programming services d 
the preschool through adult years, emphasizing improvement in al 
literacy development 


The Speech and Hearing Center 


The Speech and Hearing Center provides diagnosis and treatment of "T. 
of speech, language, and hearing disorders. These include developmen 
pairments of articulation and language, stuttering, voice disorders, and $ F] 
and language impairments resulting from neurological damage. Servi ot 
available for persons wishing to modify a regional dialect or foreig dist 


Evaluation and aural rehabilitation are also provided for hearing-impal ith » 


viduals. The Speech and Hearing Center operates in conjunction wi 

Department of Speech and Hearing 

The Writing Center r 
: : ll level 

The Writing Center provides writing instruction to GW students at & 


experience and expertise Students are assisted in identifying writing P " p 
and learning how best to express ideas. Trained tutors (undergradus 
tutors, graduate students, and the director and other members of the quif 
work with students individually on areas of specific need or intere gl | 
provide assistance in such areas as organizing à mass of information € L^ | 
and clearly, using correct grammar and punctuation, getting starte a i 
project, developing a thesis, providing evidence in support of an h 
presenting the findings of an experiment or the solution to a rese 


Computer Information and Resource Center yii 
oo 


" r 

The Computer Information Resource Center (CIRC) provides compute 
technical assistance, and information on the use of computers a inne 
networks. CIRC supports IBM-PC, Apple Macintosh, and IBM a 
puters. The CIRC computer laboratories are open seven days à — À 
day during the academic year and all day and evening at all other tim ve 


maintains computer classrooms on campus; students generally N 
these rooms when classes are not in session lecoriP gi % 
In cooperation with the Gelman Library, GW Television, and Te væ ü 


uting 


tions Services, CIRC publishes a periodic newsletter on ( omp 
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ars and offers technical 
BM mainframe, IBM pe 


a s, and the GW Data Network. Students and 
Dice Tom CIRC for micro omputer sele 


; Cin make re, ommend 
"Tocompute 


advice to faculty and students 


regarding use 
rsonal computers, A 


pple Macintosh personal 
faculty may receive assis- 


ction and acquisition CIRC administers 


ations on various dis ount-purchase programs for 

r equipment 

val Z Jniversity student may have access to the computer facilities for individ- 
Search. « lass projects, and thesis OI dissertation study 


operative Education Center 


d Career and Cooperative Educ ation Center provides career planning and job- 

dunn’ qsistanc e as well as a cooperative educ ation program to students and 

Worksh €rvices include full-time and part-time job "letings career consulting: 

Intervieni (e.g., organizing job searches, resume and letter writing, effective 
ing); à resource library of career field 


and employer literature; on- 
un one year of graduat 
l-in job listings sery ice 
mployment and graduate/profe 


te pus intervie 
"Vice; resume 
Supports e 


WS for students wit} 


lon; a resume referral 
Critiques; a cal 


and à credentials service 


$siona! school applications 


Services Office 


ht 
li atona] Students, s holars, fa ulty, and staff 
3 nternational Services Office. The 
“ditions riety of persona] problems. 
? and i Judgets, academic concerns. 
he inte ‘Information On gove 
t livi Thàtiona] 
8 and sty 


are provided assistance 
staff offers ady ising 


including cultural adjustment living 


and financial aid: immigration assis- 
rnment requirements and regulations specific to 
Community: and orientation programs to help with adjustment 
dying in the United States 


and ( ounsel- 


ed Student Services 
ey bled Studer 
m Ty for disabled students to p 


N eg . i 
tty op à Xtracurricular life of the ¢ 
mmunity resources 


It Services office WOrKS to assure that tl 


articipate fully in their 
ampus are provided for t} 


ie special services 
academic programs 
1em through Univer- 


nt Services Center provides ac ademic, co-curric ular, 


all GW minority stuc 


ients to enhance minority 
Center, minority st 


udents receive orientation to 
's, and are made aware of the many cultural 
£4 enter à Xist on campus and in the greater metropolitan 
tia] « p" Provides Professional and peer counseling, 
h a dress i ampus and community mentoring 

&dditio ^ Students’ academic 


e Center enl 
lànce 
tind: e Sp sari 
Odie ! Onso, 


course advising, 
programs. The staff is 

and personal concerns 
s the quality of ethnic minority student life 
co-curricular activities. leadership training, and a 
? Center houses 8 resource center with computers for 
iu, stion center. T) books and instructional materials, a test file, and an 
“ation, 1e Multi ultural Student Services Center oversees the 
y 


Jppx : 
or 
"Rams Portunit) Ogram and various Preparatory and precollege 


fic, 
e of Q 
Portun, OE Camp, " 
"tunities § r ae Life ams, services, and f 
- Persona]. Professional. social, 


ife includes the ( 


acilities that provide 
and cultural development. The 
ampus Activities ( fice, Cloyd Heck Marvin 


a es 
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Center, and New Student Programs and Services Staff members assist individu 
students, campus organizations, and the University community with event pl 
ning, program coordination, and participation in special projects The sta 
also help in interpreting University policies and procedures that affect camp 
activities. Additional information about the services offered by the office d 
Campus Life, and about the various student organizations and committee 
be obtained from the Student Handbook 


Campus Activities Office 


The Campus Activities Office prov ides administrative support to the Universi! 
Program Board and other groups planning major events. ( )ther services ine 
advisement of campus organizations (inc luding fraternities and sororities) ™ 
tration of student organizations, leadership training, and planning and 600 
tion of major campus events 
Program Board—The Program Board, composed chiefly of elected and # 
pointed students, has the primary responsibility of allocating resources 
student programming on campus. In addition, the Program Board pre 
funding for activities presented by various « ampus organizations and encow 
student participation in program planning through involvement in comm iy 
on the arts, concerts, festivals, films, parties, political affairs, an 
relations. Í 
Student Government—The George Washington University Student Asso 
tion is comprised of all full-time and part-time undergraduate and v 
students who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of “ie 
and appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests © 
dents at the University. The Student Association provides various se 
students, such as academic evaluations, test and syllabus files, and the 


Advocate Service pos 
Student involvement in the governance of the University is also qe 
through participation in various administrative and Fac ulty Senate commi 
advisory councils of the schools and colleges, selected committees OF’ D 
of Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Assoc e ui 
Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. 5? 
volvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to stude? 
to the University community as a whole wit 
Student Organizations—Students are encouraged to become invo 
existing student organizations or to initiate their own. There are appro " d | 
200 registered organizations on campus, covering à broad spectrum of in j 
including academic, professional, international, cultural, politic as 
sports, hobbies, recreational, religious, and meditative groups as we 
fraternities and sororities 


| 

The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center ont | 
. ` . in 

The Marvin Center is the GW campus community center The Marv gil à 

f, alu q 

à 

L 


offers programs, services, and facilities for students, fac ulty, statt, 
University guests. The Center's wide range of facilities inclu er fern 
locations, lounges, recreational facilities, a theatre, study rooms, CON agg f 
meeting rooms, the Off-Campus Housing Resource Center, the Inform ge 
ter, and a typing/microcomputer center. The Marvin Center prov! nt A ù 
programs conducted by the University Program Board, by the acade y N 
ments that include the performing arts, and by other University 9 polidi i 
The Marvin Center Governing Board, which oversees the Center i w 
representative body composed of students, faculty, staff, and alumni 
works closely with the Center's staff in the review and developmen 
guidelines, and procedures that direct the operation of the Center 
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Religions Life 


The Universit, recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
teint’ and encourages them to participate in the religious organizations of 
wn choice. Several religious bodies sponsor various groups and form a link 
tween the Univers ty and the religious « ommunity. The advisors of the reli- 
obs lahizations are available for « ounseling Religious servic es and special 

| ances are also provided for the 1 niversity Community as announced 


Jor Program Events 


Art Exhibits 


artist 


: The work of locally nationally, and internationally known 
StS is show ni 


n monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Auditorium 


' Colonnade gallery of the Marvin Center Student art exhibits are 
ach semester 


Coticam c 
NCert Series its a series of concerts featur- 


Culty, guest, and student artists throughout each year 
Tegular|y in the 


l'he Department of Music preser 


Other concerts are 
Marvin Center, | Isner Auditorium, and the Smith Center 


E l'he GW Dance ( ompany presents major concerts, informal studio 
iig ncs, experimental events, television appearances, and lecture—dem- 
“ONS. Students may audition to become 


company members and have the 
choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the 
5 of dance Productions 


Jazz Band and Orchestra— The 1 


technical 


Iniversity Glee ( lub, Jazz Band, 


ivi, ^ trà are available to students either as credit c ourses or as cocurricular 
Vities. f 


versity . of these organizations present major performances to the 
s Y community several times a year, includ 


ing regular winter and spring 
nterne ! 

lua] ; ational Programs The Internationa] Student Soci 

tio a ®tnational dinner in 

Inte , 'éStaurants Other 


ety presents an an- 
cooperation with foreign embassies and inter- 


at programs include regular forums and speakers on 
og Dna] topics 
am : T ° | 
teg an i, Board Che University Program Board, through its various commit- 
leet ! Cooperation with other campus groups 


regularly sponsors films, 
5; SOCial actiy ities, and special events 


niversity Theatre produces four or five major plays and musi- 


Addi proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts Marvin 
duced ^a Itiona] Works, in« luding original and experimental plays, are pro- 
lean c E Intimate studio theatre. Students can participate in all aspects of 
tei toduct > receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A degrees for some of 


ction work 


rtm 
ie ent of Athletics and Recre 


»latles p e. 
lites fas E ynith Center for Physic al Education and Athletics offers many 
x logging on use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, and badmin- 
ball and bquasi- Swimming pool; wrestling, gymnastic. and weight rooms; 
id partment P f f 1 a sauna and loc kers. Based in the Smith Center, 

Tecreay; OE Athletics and Recreation offers a broad program of intramural 

: ties designed to accommodate various levels of skill, 
Riversit Interest 

anti Ten Cop member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association and 

© against m; ence. Its women's and men’s intercollegiate varsity teams 


Major unive . IE N 
Such e À ersities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Sea- 
Miming an Ports as basketbal) T 


and diy aseball, soccer, tennis, golf, wrestling, crew, 
‘ing = "^ 
ng, water polo, badminton. volleyball, and gymnastics. 


ation 


? 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Acting Dean R.W. Kenny 
Associate Dean E.A. Caress 
Assistant Deans A.D. Andrews, D.A. Rowley, C.E. Rice 


Introduction 
advanced study 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible for 

research leading to master’s degrees in the arts and sciences and the degre? 
Doctor of Philosophy. Graduate programs at George Washington University Wf 
first formally organized under the Graduate School in 1905, following sad 


decades of gradual growth in a number of departments 
ys of Maff 


All graduate programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degree 
of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Mie 


of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, and Doctor of Philosophy i 
under the Graduate School. In addition, a Master of Philosophy " 
awarded by the School, upon recommendation of the appropriate department 
students who have successfully completed the first unit for the Doctor of P 


phy degree. 
The School is under the direction of the Graduate Faculty of Arts and Sci v 
nts for admission? Y 


It is the responsibility of the Faculty to set the requireme 
School, to provide courses and programs of study and researc h for its stude? d 
establish academic standards for its degrees, to recommend to the Board 
Trustees the awarding of degrees, to promulgate regulations as neede 
operation of the School, and generally to supervise its activities. n" 
The administration of the School is vested in the dean, who is chairmi poi 
Dean’s Council, which is responsible to the Fac ulty of the School for MNT 


matters. 


Admission Requirements j 
ed from thea 


Application forms for admission to graduate study are obtain 
the dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. When complet m 
application forms must be submitted to this office, together with colles p 
scripts, scores on the Graduate Record Examination, letters of referer ig 
other information as required by the department or program. All app 
materials become the property of the Graduate School and will not 
Original materials must be submitted; facsimile copies will not be aia 
eer is dependent on departmental recommendation and apP 

dean. 

Applicants must have academic backgrounds of ex ellence, usually p 
jors, or equivalent, in the fields in which thev intend to study or Arat 
degrees. Normally, a B average (or equivalent) from an accredite W: 
required. With evidence of special promise, suc h as high Gradua ty 
Examination scores, an applicant whose academic record falls sh 
average may be accepted as a probationary student. The minimum 
assure automatic acceptance. The departments may, and often gk“ 
admission standards. Moreover, the number of spaces available for p ig 
students limits the number that can be accepted. Students who app gl 
senior year must have completed their baccalaureate work before 7 : 
the Graduate School and must present evidence of such completion. res 

All applicants are required to submit scores on the GRE gene ot, 
addition, some programs require scores on a GRE subject test (see the A Ma 
tal Requirements section of the application package). The applica? 


OW? cn 
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the Educational Testing Service send the required score reports directly to the 
'àduate School of Arts and Sciences. GRE scores are valid for five years only. 
^ ? following additional requirements pertain to all applicants from coun- 
8s in which English is not an official language: 
* Applicants are required to submit scores from the Test of English as a 
Oreign Language (TOEFL) The Test of Written English (TWE) is also recom- 
. The recommended minimum TOEFL s ore for admission to a graduate 
ee program is 550 
b. Pplicants for graduate teaching assistantships are required to submit 
scores on the TOEFL and the Test of Spoken English (TSE). To be « onsidered for 
(5 “Ssistantship, the applicant must have minimum scores of 570 on the TOEFL 
listening , omprehension) and 250 on the TSE 
"Applicants admitted as degree candidates will be required to take the 
bush as a Foreign Language (EFL) Placement Test at George Washington 
versity before registering. (Those who score 600 or more on the TOEFL and 
depends of 6 on the TWE are exempted.) EFL course work may be required, 
Ing on the applicant's performance on the placement test 
Dont Plication for Admission Applicants who are requesting fellowship sup- 
ust submit c ompleted applications by the dates indicated on the Graduate 
without pplication information Completed applications for graduate study 
i © lowship support must be received by July 1 for the fall semester, by 
Unless nx 1 for the spring semester, and by April 15 for the summer sessions, 
National arise noted on the Graduate School's applic ation information. Inter- 
udents must submit the completed application by June 1 for the fal! 


lic erand by Oc tober 15 for the spring semester unless otherw ise noted on the 
E ation information 
admission- 


n A student who wishes to resume a graduate program that had 
interrupte 


; d must file an application form to be considered for readmission. 
depart ission is not guaranteed, and the application is subject to review by the 
Qualif , v4 Concerned and the dean. The student may be required to take 
Mailable in ppo nations on the course work « ompleted. Application forms are 


e Graduate Si hool Office 
etulations 
See 


Fee 

S c 7 ; 

In addin Financial Regulations; University Regulations 

de lc year ow the Graduate School publishes a Student Handbook each aca- 
tions ^ Which Contains updated information on the Sx hool's policies, regula- 


4 Other matters " , " , 
Ponsipi] matters of concern to enrolled or admitted students. It is the 
i 


Bullet n AY of the student to be aware of the information contained in this 
and the Handbook 

Grades 

Cha 


P, Fai p for Braduate Work are A, Exc ellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; CR, Credit; 
8; IP, Progress: W, Authorized Withdraw al, Z, Unauthorized 
the 
tortor! ae that a satisfac tory explanation has been given to the 
le plete must b y ent's failure to c omplete the required work for a c ourse. The 
e fo rem}, ^ Made up before the lapse of one calendar year. An Incom- 
"Maing AT course work that is not changed within one calendar year 
i tain y as à grade of I on the student's rec ord. The grade of I cannot 
“Where À eregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent 


8iven for all thesis and dissertation research ¢ ourses until the 
ompleted, Upon the satisfactory completion of the thesis 


s changed to CR automatically. The grade of CR may 
ading and Research courses 


Sertation is 
ertati nisc 


Pa On, t © grade IP j 
en for A vanced ». 
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Scholarship Requirements 
Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum « umulative grade aver 
age of B (3.00) in all course work taken following admission to the Gradual? 
School. Individual departments may require a higher average. The Depart 
of English requires a 3.25 average. Only graduate course work taken at tht 
University that forms part of the student's program of study may be included? 
the cumulative grade average 

In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course in the program 1 
studies, the Graduate School will require a written statement from the de 
ment justifying the student's continuance in the Graduate S« hool and outlin? 
the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent upon the dean's appro. 
When a grade of F is received for a course in the program of studies, the grade’ 
included in the student's grade point average whether or not the C9 
repeated. al 

A student may repeat a course in which a grade of C or above was received 1 
when permitted to do so by the department concerned, unless the cours? iy 
scription states that the course may be repeated for credit. A written statemen 
this effect must be submitted for approval to the dean's office by the approP ; 
departmental advisor. It is then filed with the Registrar. If a course is repr Wy 
the first grade received remains on the student's record and is included # 
student's grade point average 

A graduate student may take an advanced undergraduate course (co vl 
numbered 101—200) for graduate credit only upon the approval of the de 
the department at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only wi 
provision that the student complete additional work in order to receive gi? 
credit. 


Program of Studies " 


The program of studies is a formal statement of the requirements to be më! 


completing a specific degree program as well as the dates by which eac H 
ment must be completed. The program of studies form is obtaine "uU 
Graduate School at the time of the first registration. It must be compl? 
consultation with the departmental advisor and submitted for approval jg 
Graduate School by the indicated date. A master's candidate's program Orig 
is due during the first semester of study, and a Ph.D candidate's P 
studies is due during the second semester of study. A program of stu 2s 
revised, when necessary, by obtaining the approval of the departmenta fie! 
and the dean. The revision must be filed in the Graduate School Ost 
completed course cannot be dropped from the program of studies U gu! 
inclusion was due to an error in advising or an administrative error. 

change in the program requires the approval of the dean 1 p? 

Probationary Students—lIt is especially important for those admitted Pol 
tionary students to consult with their departmental advisor as early a fad 
regarding completion of additional requirements specified in the letter nus? 
arral d. exact conditions for admission of probationary students 
satisfied. 

Academic Work Load— Full-time students register for 9 to 12 credit bone 
semester; part-time students must register for 6 credit hours eac sui" 
Students who work more than 20 hours per week must be part-time uf 
These requirements do not apply to students who have fewer than " 4 
(full time) or 6 credit hours (part time) remaining to complete their P dents" 
more than 15 credit hours may be taken during any one semester x p 


r or 

are employed more than 20 hours per week are expected to apply ore 
academic progams, and they will not be permitted to reg 
credit hours in any semester 


ister for 
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Continuous Enrollment 


All Students must be continuously enrolled while working toward a degree, 
“pt during the summer sessions. Students who have completed all course 
ı thesis, and dissertation registration requirements and are within their 
TOgram of studies deadline must register for continuous enrollment each semes- 
uring the registration period. If continuous enrollment is not maintained, 


* student is dropped from the degree program unless a leave of absence is 
ated by the Graduate School 


leave of Absence 


A 
student who for personal! reasons. is temporarily unable to continue the 


peram of studies may request leave of absence for a specific period of time, not 
Xceed one calendar year during the total period of degree candidacy. When 
* period of leave has expired, it is the student's responsibility to register for the 
Semester. If a student fails to register. degree candidacy is terminated. 
Withdrawa) 
Cra 
iaito students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate S hool should 


216 School in writing. The last day for complete withdrawal without 
emic Penalty is at the end of the eighth week of « lasses 


Grados: 
duation Requirements 


i Students must file an Application for Graduation by the date indicated in the 
Paduat, Sp alendar for the semester or summer session in whic h they intend to 
ler they or udents must be registered in the Graduate School during the semes- 
Sept ET an to graduate. Degree c andidates may graduate in May. February, or 
thee, Students who have completed the requirements for a degree but have 

"^h awarded the degree will be issued a letter to this effect upon request. 


m 


ay Y below are the degree programs of the Graduate Sx hool of Arts and Sciences 
* Specific degrees offered, by field. The programs are directed by the 
inecteg oo” rned. Degree programs that bridge two or more departments 
~ YY Committees composed of members of the departments con- 

ite de a urt xer information write to the dean or the chairman of the appropri- 
ii ed pr. ment, Students with special academic goals may pursue individu- 
b Ppro grams of study toward the Master of Arts or Master of Science, subject 
val by the Committee on Individual Programs and the dean. 


Ĉtaduate Fields 
* gradu; 
fol) a Course work offered in support of the degree programs in the 
> 8t is shown by department in this Bulletin 


ities Degrees Offered 
a ticar ~i 
Ate: ^ Civili. ) 
Arican Litlization M.A. Ph.D 
erature M.A. Ph.D 
pettticg M.F.A 
Sign 
itin 
8 
gran 
Se Making 
Vin Pture 
Uy, J 
al Communication 
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Art History 

English Literature 
Museum Studies 
Music 

Music (Performance) 
Religion 

Theatre 

Women's Studies 


Social Sciences 
Administrative Sciences 
Anthropology 
Criminal Justice 
Economics 
Geography 

History 

Legislative Affairs 
Political Science 
Public Policy 
Sociology 
Telecommunication 


Physical and Mathematical Sciences 


Applied Mathematics 
Applied Statistics 
Chemical Toxicology 
Chemistry 
Environmental Science 
Forensic Sciences 
Geobiology 
Geochemistry 

Geology 

Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 

Physics 

Statistical Computing 
Statistics 


Biomedical and Related Sciences 


Anatomy 
Art Therapy 
Biochemistry 
Biological Sciences 

Biology 

Botany 

Zoology 
Clinical Microbiology 
Genetics 
Microbiology 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Psychology 
Radiological Sciences 
Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology 


M.A. 
M.A 
M.A 
M.A 
M.Mus 
M.A 
M.F.A 
M.A 


zZ 
2 
z 
a 


M 


ed te aL 


M.S 
M.S 
M.S 
M.F.S., M.S.F.S 
M.S 
M.S 


M.S. 
M.A. 


M.A 
M.A 


M.S. 


Joint Master of Science—Doctor of Medicine Program 


Students interested in the joint Master of Science and Dx 
program must meet the requirements for admission to the € 
Arts and Sciences and to the Doctor of Medicine degree program 


Medicine and Health Sciences 


Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
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The Master of Sc ‘ence program consists of a minimum of 30 hours of « redit. A 
Maximum of 12 hours of credit for graduate-level courses « ompleted as a part of 
the Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not already applied toward the 

Chelor’s degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requirements of the 
“aster of Science degree. The remaining 18 credit hours of work, which in most 
Programs in. ludes a thesis, must be work in the basic medical sciences normally 


Wired for a Master of S« lence degree in the Graduate Sx hoo! of Arts and 
Clences 


Joint Master's-- Juris Doctor Program 


ident interested in working conc urrently toward the Juris Doc tor degree in 

“National Law Center and a master’s degree in the Graduate School of Arts and 

ences Must meet the requirements for admission to both schools and all 

Urements in each degree program. It is possible for a student to complete 
or both degree programs within four years 


oi ; 
oint Doctor of Medicine—Doctor of Philosophy Program 


Joint Program is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of 
Cine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements that must be 
“tor both degrees are identical to those « urrently and separately estab- 

Ar 9 in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and the Graduate S« hool of 


s and Scien, es 


hours -— working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 credit 
toward the proved course work in the School ol Medic ine and Health Sciences 
Nera mum of 48 hours of course work required to qualify for the 
normal) "umulative Examination for doctoral « andidac y. This course work is 
n during the semesters that alternate with the medical program and 

d ation ollowing the award of the M.D. degree I he student s research for the 
OUrso Work Tuy begin cone urrently with the final 24 credit hours of graduate 
time eading to the General or Cumulative E xamination. The estimated 


? completion of this dual program is six vears 


N or, 
à der lo ente 


in adm; r the joint program, a prospec tive student must first apply for 
Schoo of selon to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the 
Ceduree p. ledicine and Health Sciences separately through established pro- 
tion wi h pon admission to both schools, the student may then apply for affilia- 
Perfor te joint program Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree is 


mec 
under the jurisdiction of a departmental doc toral committee. 


Nequi 
Tements for the Degrees 
" “ster's Programs 
8$. th 
e " 
pad ates EN specified, the requirements listed below are applicable to 
Ror Scien the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of 
Ütensic q, aces, Master of Music, Master of Science, and Master of Science in 
cience, 
venera] Re : 
Ke satisfan P quirements—For a master’s degree program including a thesis, 
de Work, inc Y Completion of à minimum of 30 credit hours of approved gradu- 


dit hours of thesis research, is required. For a master's 
'5 not include a thesis, the number of credit hours of 


Consi aduate i i 

igast t course work is determined by the department and normally 

^ iv Stude, ~ to 36 credit hours. The program without the thesis is not an 
làng ofte ! option and is not ax ailable in every department Departments 

Sch n do set requ 


irements above the minimum required by the Graduate 
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Work taken to make up deficiencies is never counted as part of the requife 
ments leading to a master's degree. Upon approval, up to one-half of the required 
graduate work may be taken in courses offered by the other affiliated institutions 
of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc f 
by another degree-granting division of this University. If credit is transferret 
from another institution (see Transfer of Credit, below), the number of € 
hours which may be taken at an affiliated Consortium institution is reduc 

the number of hours accepted as transfer credit 

All master's degree candidates must complete degree requirements by the 
calendar date specified in the program of studies, which in no case will exceed 
four years. Extensions beyond the specified time period may be grant 
exceptional circumstances, but the student will be required to register and p! 
for 6 credit hours of Reading and Research for audit each semester. 

2. Transfer of Credit—A maximum of one-quarter of the credit hours of gradi 
ate course work required for a degree may be approved for transfer to 
Graduate School from the Division of Continuing Education, another deg? 
granting division of this University, or another accredited college or universi? 
For a transfer of credit to be approved, all of the following conditions must De 
the course work must have been taken within the two years prior to admission 
the Graduate School, it must be approved as part of the student's program 
studies, it must not have been applied to the completion of requirements 
another degree, it must be post-baccalaureate graduate-level course WOT 
the student must have received a grade of B or better in each course for which? 
transfer of credit is requested. This action must be requested in writing 9 
approved by the departmental advisor and the dean. A transcript of the court 
work must be on file before the request can be considered 

3. Special Program Requirements— Master's degree candidat 
grams must demonstrate a reading knowledge of an appropriate foreigl iy 
guage. In other programs, students must demonstrate competence in quan 
tive methods, normally by passing prescribed courses in Statistics/COMP 
and Information Systems. Other programs have special requirements in 0 " 
subjects. Courses taken at the undergraduate level to fulfill these requiren es 
may not be counted in the number of graduate credit hours required or m 
programs. For further information on these and other regulations, consul! 
Student Handbook and the departments and program faculty concerne" 

4. The Thesis—The main purposes of a master's thesis are to demonstrate (0 
student's ability to make independent use of information and training wo 
furnish objective evidence of constructive powers in a chosen field. T estu w 
registers for six credit hours of thesis research and must complete the per^. 
later than four calendar years after matriculation as a candidate for the m 
degree. Registration for thesis research entitles the student to the advice 
direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written 
thesis subject must be approved by the faculty member who will be directio 
thesis. A thesis topic approval form must be submitted to the Graduate col 
upon registration for thesis research. The thesis—in its final form, wit? y 
and a certificate of approval signed by the thesis director and by 8 
departmental reader—must be presented to the dean no later than le 
announced in the University Calendar. All theses must meet the form» 477 
other requirements set forth in a pamphlet, Information Concerning (fic* 
Theses and Doctoral Dissertations, available in the Graduate School oida 

5. Master's Comprehensive Examination—Most master's degree ' 
must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major subjeC* dit 
inations are held on dates fixed by the departments, so that results can y 


es in some p 


the Graduate School office no later than the day before the faculty f. is 
approve the list of graduates. The nature and form of the examina 
responsibility of the department or program. 
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A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination may, 

the approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination at the 

next scheduled examination date. If the student fails a sec ond time, no further 
PPortunity to take the examination is permitted, 


The Doctor of Philosophy Program 


The Minimum requirements for the doctoral program are as follows: 
Phil Genera] Requirements The program leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Sophy requires the satisfactory c ompletion of a minimum of 72 credit hours 
üpproved graduate work for entering students whose highest earned degree is a 
D" Rureate A minimum of 48 of these hours must be taken in preparation for 
eneral Examination Entering students whose highest earned degree is a 
ler's degree are required to register for a minimum of 48 credit hours of 
eu ed graduate work, no fewer than 24 of whic h must be taken in preparation 
? Genera] Examination. While « ompleting the dissertation portion of the 
: Stam, the student must register for 12 to 24 credit hours of dissertation 
' depending on the number of hours completed prior to the General 
ation. The exact number of credit hours required for any part of the total 
by on assigned by each department and may exceed the minimum required 
"»taduate School 
tion eu degree « andidates have an overall eight-year time limit for comple- 
all degree requirements. Doc toral students in the first unit of their 
in E" Shall meet the ¢ alendar deadline for « ompleting this unit as specified 
complet Bram of studies Completion of the first unit includes satisfactory 
ON of course work. special program requirements. and the General 
tition tion. Doctoral students in the sec ond unit of their programs, i.e., disser- 
by th earch, shall have an approved topic on file in the Graduate School office 
3le specified in the program of studies, which in no case will exceed two 
Tom the completion date of the General Examination. Al] remaining 
l degree requirements shall be completed by the date specified in the 
date - of studies, which in no case will exc eed five years from the completion 
om Examination If any of the deadlines specified above are not 
tional ng academic approval for an extension, which may be granted in 
ading adp amstanc es, the student must register and pay for 6 credit hours of 
t ard co Resear: h for audit each semester. These hours will not be counted 
. 7, -™pletion of the degree. 
tot “hag er of Credit Entering students who hold a master’s degree relevant 
Credit Red doctoral field of study may request transfer of up to 24 hours of 
taken ard a doctoral degree for acceptable post-baccalaureate graduate work 
“credited - Master's degree level at George Washington University or another 
Maxi üm m lege or university. For those who do not hold the master’s degree, a 
linde, Th 9124 hours of ¢ redit may be transferred. provided the conditions listed 
9 Master's Programs (Item 2) above are met 
OB knou? Program Requirements—Certain doctoral programs require a read- 
One lan ps 86 of one or two appropriate foreign languages, or high proficiency in 
aiDetence in ome require a reading knowledge of one language in addition to 
biec aaa tative or other subject matter; some require competence in 
W ods is n ers without a language requirement. Competence in quantita- 
i tistics/Com, ormally demonstrated by passing certain prescribed courses in 
e evel to f ^ and Information Systems. Courses taken at the undergradu- 
umber o uifill Specia] program requirements may not be counted in the 
he Pt that M credit hours required for the student's doctoral program, 
ü Durs of course work at the 100 level may be so counted, with 
tion credi rin qpartment and the dean, so long as the number of hours of 
? student's program is 12 or more For further information 


min 
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on these and other regulations, consult the Student Handbook and the depart 
ments and program faculty concerned. 

4. The General Examination—Each student is required to complete the Get 
eral Examination no later than the semester following the completion of cours? 
requirements. The General Examination is composed of a written examinati 
five to six hours in length in each of the areas of study comprising the student’ 
total program; the time permitted between each examination is determin 
the administering department. Some departments permit one or two areas d 
study to be “written off"; that is, a special, shorter examination is given after? 
year of course work in the area. A cumulative examination system is in effect 
the fields of chemistry and mathematics; students in these fields should cons 
the department for information 4 

A student who fails to pass any part of the General Examination may, V 
exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department an the 
dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled examination date. } the 
student fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the examination? 
permitted. The student's degree candidacy will be terminated. 

Satisfactory performance on the General Examination is required for adm 
sion to the second unit of the Doctor of Philosophy degree program, consisting, 
the dissertation and final examination. Admittance to the second unit is PAm 
ted only if the student's General Examination committee finds that the stu@ 
performance on the examination and in course work gives a good indication 
success in the second unit. Passing of the examination at the minimum leve 
not necessarily give this indication 

5. The Degree of Master of Philosophy—Upon department 
and approval of the dean, the degree of Master of Philosophy may be aW 
students who have successfully completed all requirements for the Doon y 
Philosophy degree up to and including the General Examination. Not all dept 
ments recommend students for this degree. id 7 

6. The Dissertation and Final Examination—A dissertation is requi 
each doctoral candidate as evidence of ability to perform scholarly researc id 
interpret its results. The candidate normally enrolls for Dissertation a 
upon completion of Unit I; however, the candidate may register for up to6 je 
hours of Dissertation Research during Unit I. If the dissertation is not com 
within five years from the date the General Examination is comple ion 
student will be required to request an extension to continue. If the exten gf 
approved by the department and the dean, the student will be required to pi 
for 6 credit hours of Reading and Research for audit and to retake t e Ge 


al recommenda 


Examination. of 
When the dissertation has been approved by the director, member FW 
Dissertation Research Committee, and the dean, the candidate takes d 


Examination, an oral examination that is open to the public. A commit 
examiners (composed of Graduate School faculty and, when appropri? of 
side scholars) conducts the examination. A sufficient number of COPE™ aj 
dissertation must be provided by the candidate for the members of the d by nd 
tion Committee. If the candidate passes, he or she is recommen e 
Graduate School for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy id en 
No later than the date specified in the University Calendar, the candi api 
submit to the dean the original and one copy of the dissertation and pd 
for inclusion in the Announcement of the Final Examination and Jof 


tion by University Microfilms, Inc roducti, 


date for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay 5 gan 
applied toward the expense of printing the Announcement of the F 
tion and the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, 


Inc. 
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Fellowships and Financial Aid 


Most departments offer graduate teaching assistantships and University fellow- 
Ships, and research assistantships are available in some departments. Students 
ould check w ith their department cone erning the availability of assistantships 
and fellowships Graduate teaching assistants and University Fellows are ap- 
Pointed by the dean of the ( sraduate School, based on department recommenda- 
“Ns. Other kinds of sponsored and 1 Iniversity awards are ilso available. Awards 


are based on academic excellence, and only full-time degree cani 


idates in the 
'aduate S, hool are eligible to be onsidered. Appointments are made on à year- 
Year basis and are 
donaca applying for admission who also wish to apr ly for a fellowship 
tion b Submit the fellow ship application and a« ompleted applic ation for admis- 

Y February 15 Students currently enrolled in the Graduate School should 
wship application by February 15 and should check with their 
partments concerning additional application requirements 


not automatically renewable 


*mational students applying for teaching assistantships should refer to 
Aid, International Students, for regulations gove rning the appoint- 
international graduate teaching assistants 

Orms are available at the office of the Graduate School of Arts and S lences 
an? included in 

PPlication e 
Stude 


application for admission packets. Filing the fellowship 
ntitles the student to « onsideration for all awards available in the 


sh to apply for loans should indicate their intent to do so on 
admission Information concerning loans is contained In à 


1g 


'ailable from the University's Office ot Student Financial Assistance 


Perative Programs 


4n Studies Program at George Washington | niversity has made a 
? arrangement with the American Studies Program of the Smithsonian 
e Members of the staffs of the 5mithsonian's Ameri an Studies Pro- 
Museum of American History National Portrait Gallery, and 
at Provide ^ m of Fine Arts offer seminars and tutorial instruc tion in fields 
the iscin] udents with an unusual opportunity to develop new aimensions 
Stude ion. of American civilization. This program of study is open to 
and is inten fea” toward the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
Càreerg ded to prepare them for research, teac hing, and museum-related 


he Art n; i ! 
Department of George Washington I Iniversity has made arrangements 


Burch in met ìsonian Institution to offer graduate programs of study and re- 
history P useum Studies leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of art 
mil t arranpa oo Centration in museum training. The Department has made 
Hirshho jpoments with the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Freer Gallery, the 
Nation ~48eum and s ulpture Garden, the Museum of African Art, the 


um of American Art, the Phillips Collection. the Renwick Gallery, 


formation conce 


f C 
i ^ at - M 7 
Sci :"POrge We 
ences for a" ishin 


Prop Ment for the who are Interested in any of the fields listed above, the Art 
Ogra or * Se interested in art museum training, the American Studies 

eorge w, Taug interested in the field of American « ivilization 

the as L.nBlon University. 

*Speare Library. helped establish the Folger Institute for Renais- 

™entury Studies 


rning these programs, conta: t one of the follow- 
gton University: the Gr Quate School of Arts and 


in cooperation with two other universities and 


as à Cooperative venture in graduate studies in 
een universities are now member institutions Seminars 
ach) are offered each semester under the direction of 


x Students e 


i 
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American and foreign scholars. The Folger Library forms the core of the Institute 
All participants enrolled in the seminars are granted access to the « ollections ó 
rare books, manuscripts, and reference materials of the Library. All registered 
students are eligible to apply for admission to one or more of the seminal 
although priority in enrollment will be accorded graduate students working % 
dissertations and postdoctoral scholars from the sponsoring institutions. Fu 
information, including a listing of seminar topics, is available at the Fo 
Shakespeare Library. 


Center for Washington Area Studies 


The Center for Washington Area Studies serves as the focal point at the UE 
ont 


sity for interdisciplinary work related to Washington and its regional € 
Through teaching, advanced research, publications, and public events thë 
clude tours, exhibits, and conferences, the Center works to promote 8 
understanding and appreciation of the history, culture, literature, and publi 
policies of the Washington region. 


Off-Campus Degree Programs 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is currently offering the follow 
degree programs off campus: the Master of Arts and Master of Science in ha 
of Administrative Sciences and the Master of Arts in the fields of Cri 
Justice, Legislative Affairs, and Telecommunication. Not all of these proga” 
may be available in any given year 


* 


= = oS O° P JM" 


Q 
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Acting Dean D Gross 
9clate Dean J.E. Feir 


litroduction 


ba Schoo] of Engineering and Applied Science was organized in 1884 as the 

"heap Scientific School of Columbian University It was named in honor of 
i "llam W, Corcoran, president of the University’s Board of Trustees from 1869 
01888, T} 


le school was among the first to ace ept women f 


r degree candidacy in 
Deering. 


© Organization and offerings of the s hool ! 
by g ars, but th 


5 emphasis 
in 1962 


Me Tough its four departments—Civil, Me hanical, and Env ironmental Engi- 
ient. 8i Electrica] Engineering and Computer Science: Engineering Manage- 


1ave changed several times over 
roughout most of its history the program has been ¢ haracterized 
on principles rather than technology. The current name was 


Offers and Operations Research—the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Engi Braduate study leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of 
tn oing Management, and Doctor of Science and to the professional degrees 


pres and Applied Scientist Programs are indiv idually planned ac ording 
T , cudent 5 preparation and needs 

Varie I of Engineering and Applied S« lence maintains extensive and 
study an 'Puting facilities as well as an array of laboratory facilitie 
Scien research in suc h areas as general-purpose elect 


C8, prank; 
bcturin Braphics, q omputer-aided design, robotics 
inp g, & Computer. 


s to support 
ronics, computer 
and computer-aided manu- 
aided engineering, artificial intelligence/software engineer- 


System, ON Support sy stems, human factors, communi: ations research, power 
ec ani, trol Systems, medical engineering, combustion diagnostics, fluid 
thani ü and hydraulic *», environmental engineering, propulsion, soil me- 
Com kinan nal *Clences and instrumentation thin-film development, and 
A ations, mic rowaves, and lasers 

Utes estab © Specia] opportunities offered by the School are ten research insti- 
bey) “hy lished for the Purpose of creating Opportunities for students and 


ty ? l'éseare 
Y, an arch, strengthening ties with counterparts in government and indus- 


, «4 CO; | 
etin or Outing to the development and harnessing of emerging technology: 
i ‘In IU ial Intelligence Institute for Information Se ience and Tech- 
“bility, mg itute for Management Science and Engineering; Institute for Re- 


a d a 
tuc al Ret isk Analysis: Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and 
al Wate lability; Institute for Te hnology and Strategic Research; Interna- 
E ^ “sources Institute; Joint Institute for Advanc ement of Flight Sci- 


hu; “Ca "Ao : - : 
‘titute f ee at the NASA Langley Research Center in Hampton, Virginia): 
The Medica] Imaging and Image Analysis: Center for High Tex hnology. 
" Sch ' 3 


00] als 
‘oth 80 offers a ( omprehensive program of noncredit courses through 
"Dgineering Education Program 


à Programs 
P Bt 
aduate 
llowin ist ‘pang Work offered in support of the degree programs in the 
n 5 lound under the departments designated by bold type 
' Mechan; 
a TP grees 
Dui, Cab and Environmental Engineering » —— 
8 
tty Uticg M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc 
" patice M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc 
gineering M.S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc 


M.S., Engr., App.Sc 
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Computer-Aided Design 


Computer-Integrated Design and Manufacturing 


Energy 

Environmental Engineering 

Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences 
Geotechnical Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 

Ocean and Marine Engineering 

Solid Mechanics and Materials Science 
Structural Engineering 

Structures and Dynamics 

Water Resources Engineering 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 


Automation and Robotics 
Communications 
Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence) 


Computer Science (Hardware and Systems) 


Computer Science (Software and Systems) 
Electrophysics 


Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission 


Medical Engineering 
Systems Science, Networks, and Controls 
Telecommunications and Computers 


Engineering Management 


Artificial Intelligence and Human Factors 
Construction and Facilities Management 
Engineering Management 

Environmental and Energy Management 
Information Management 

Management of Research and Development 
Manufacturing Management 

Marketing of Technology 

Public Works Management 

Systems Analysis and Management 
Transportation Management 


Operations Research 
Defense Science 

Energy Systems 

General Operations Research 
Logistics Engineering 
Management Science 
Manufacturing Systems 


Mathematical Modeling in Information Systems 


Mathematical Optimization 

Model Building for Transportation Flows 

Operations Research in Industrial 
Engineering Systems 


Quantitative Decision Making for Public Policy 


Stochastic Modeling 


Admission 


Admission application forms are available from the School of y 
Applied Science. They must be submitted with the specifiec anny 
application fee to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, TO 052 


Engineering, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. May 
than August 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring $ 


M.S., Engr., App.Sc. 
M.S., Engr., App.Se. 
M.S., Engr., App.Sc,, D.Sc: 
S., Engr., App.Sc., D.Sc 
S., Engr., App.Sc. D.Sc. 
M.S., Engr., App.Sc. 
S., Engr., App.Sc 
S 


M.S., Engr., App.Se., D.Sc. 
S., Engr., App.Se., D.Sc 
M.S., Engr., App.Se., D.Sc. 
S., Engr., App.Se. D.S¢ 


M.S 

M.S., Engr., App.S¢+ DE 
M.S., Engr., App.S¢ T 
M.S., Engr., App.S¢» Da 
M.S., Engr., App.Sc4 DS 
M.S., Engr., App.S¢» D 
M.S., Engr App.Sc. De. 
M.S., Engr., App.S¢- D. 
M.S., Engr., App-S¢s D. 
M.S 


M.S., Engr., App.S63 Dos 
M.E.M., Engr., APPS 

M.E.M., Engr., APP: Saig 
M.E.M., Engr., APP. Ds 
M.S., Engr., APP: Sc., ps 
MEM., Engr., APP 
M.S s 
M.E.M., Engr., APPS! L^ 
M.E.M., Engr.. Am ps 
M.S., Engr., App. WC p% 
M.E.M., Engr, APP: 


M.S 
M.S 
M.S., App.Sc., D-96 
M.S 
M.S 
M.S 
M.S 
M.S 
M.S 


M.S 
M.S 
M.S 


hd 
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the first summer session, and June 1 for the second summer session. For interna- 


lona] students the follow ing application deadlines apply: no later than June 15 
Or the fa]! semester, October 15 for the Spring semester, and March 15 for any of 
? Summer sessions 


? applicant must request that each educ ational institution attended since 


hig School graduation send an official tr 


anscript of the student's record directly 
Ot 


€ manager of engineering admissions Although scores on the Graduate 
ord Examination (GRE) are not required, the applicant who has completed 
he GRE should request that the scores be sent to the School 

n applicant to the Doctor of Scien e program must, 
„ers of recommendation to be submitted from two faculty members of the 
Mstitution from which he or she rec eived the master's degree. One of these, if 
OSsib]e. should be from the master's advisor. The letters should be addressed to 
E SDpropriate department chair After submitting the admission application 


' the doctora] applicant may schedule personal interviews to discuss his or 
e ali ' 
“qualifications and possib 


in addition, arrange for 


ilities for an etfective doctoral program 
at] Orma]] y. graduate students who have been suspended from SEAS must wait 
fast one year before applying for readmission 


© specific entrance requirements. please see individual degree programs 


Engl; 
Blish Language Requirements jor Internationa] Students 

there Plicants from countries where the officia] language is not English must take 
A 8st o English as a Foreign Language (TY JEFL). The results of the test must be 


e administering Institution directly to the Manage 


` r of Engineering 
Missions 


, Tompkins Hall of Engineering George Washington University, 
55g ; 8ton, D.C. 20052. The University looks for a minimum TOEFL score of 


A Considering candidates for admission 
ayd ents whose native language is not English and who are newly enrolled in 


also tape’ Program offered by the Department of Engineering Management must 
^ Prior to registration, the GW English as a Foreign Language placement 
"T e istered by the English for International Students program. The results 
fori st wil] determine whether the student must complete English as a 
tdente B'age (EFL) course work before enrolling in other ourses : 
Man h " admitted to degree programs in departments other than Engineering 
Placem ment will be required to take the GW English as a Foreign Language 
Tost of p, teet if they did not s ore at least 600 on the TOEFL and 5 out of 6 on the 
of RPI e “itten English (TWE). The results of this test will determine what leve] 
begi tia work, if any, the student will be required to complete before 
Seng 8a full Program of study in à SEAS curriculum. Suc h course work will 
© Period of time needed to « omplete the degree 
Uniy it « Who score below 425 on the TOEFL will not be admitted to the 
uiro n full degree Status. However, those who meet all the technica] 
min ents for admission and have outstanding academic records may be 
: nal basis, Such students will have degree status only when 


On à prov 
I9 have gua Provisio | 
? date essfully ç ompleted the leve] of EFL 30 within one« alendar year of 


l'egistration 
Q p 
Jer - 
| of Credit 


Pt i 
TN Credit hours m 
m T Sats of the School, if 
Me Credit must have 
tte : anc j. ognized in 
Wine W. In addition 
y d, t e credit be earned n 
' and some de 


ay be ac epted in transfer, when applicable, to meet degree 
approved by the student's advisor and department 
been completed with grades of A or B at another 
stitution, at a level of study equivalent to that being 
, the professional and doctoral degree programs 
0 more than five years prior to admission to the 
Partments require that it be earned more recently. 


1 
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Credit applied toward a previous degree may not be transferred Transfer of credi 
regulations apply to courses taken as a nondegree student through GW's Divis 


of Continuing Education. 


Regulations 


See Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations 


Attendance 


z attend 
Students may not attend classes until registration is completed. They may atten 


only those classes for which they are registered. Students are expected to att e 
all meetings of the courses in which they are registered, fully prepared to carry 
the work required. Students may be dropped from any course for undue absen 


Grades 


The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B Good; C, Minimum passif 
Fail; CR, Credit (for satisfactory thesis completion); I, Incomplete; IP, Progress 
Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal fot 

At the option of the instructor, the grade of I may be recorded if a student, 
reasons beyond his or her control, is unable to complete the work of the Ww 
and if the instructor is informed of and approves such reasons before the 
when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the student v" 
performance and class attendance in the course have been satisfactory 
failure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfactorily explained? pl 
instructor before the date when grades must be turned in will be grad pri 
acceptable reasons are later presented, the instructor may initiate an appro og 
grade change. Although the grade of I may remain on the records for a man pis 
of one year, the instructor should, normally set a much briefer pet 
which the uncompleted work must be made up. The grade of I cannot be rem let 
by the student's reregistering for the course here or taking its equivalen y, 
where. An incomplete that is not removed within one calendar year 1$ au 
ically changed to an F. TL 

The symbol Z is assigned when a student is registered for a course Ui 
she has not attended and for which he or she has done no substantia gg 
work. The grade of Z will not be considered in determining the 8I* 
average. y 

Credit No Credit Grading System—SEAS students may take SEAS cour 
der the credit/no credit grading system, but credit for such courses 
applied toward any degree program in SEAS 


Residence and Continuous Enrollment te 
All work for the degree must be done in residence unless an exception air 
by the department chair. In addition, a student in a degree program 1$ - 5 
be continuously enrolled in the School until the degree is « onferred. y, det 
who breaks his or her registration must apply for readmission to v. P 
program under whatever conditions and regulations are in force att Pollow 
maintain continuous enrollment, a student may register in one 0 he 
categories. N 
Inactive Status or Leave of Absence— This status is available to studen : 
awaiting graduation (with all requirements completed); attending “yt LA h 


another institution (with special approval); temporarily transferre 


" 2p Oe ate 


area (e.g., for military TDY); having temporary medical problems: or un i N 
cooperative education work assignments egist! M i 

Continuous Research— Students not otherwise enrolled must "rehensi* 
credit hour under this designation to prepare for or take the comp 


qualifying examination 
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Master's Degree Programs 
Entrance Requirements 


Admission to study toward a master’s degree requires an appropriate bachelor’s 
*gree from a re ognized institution and evidence of capacity for productive 
Work in the field sele ted, such as mav be indicated by undergraduate grades, 


i. Cores, and similar data. (Although GRE SCOreS are not required for admis- 
“on to SEAS, applicant 


‘5 are encouraged to take the examination.) 
n applicant who has significant defi lencies in preparation may be required 
take Prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before being 
0 degree í andidate status If such deficien« les are minimal, the appli- 
| Xe May be admitted dire tly to degree andidate status and allowed to take a 
hwe dnumber of graduate ourses while ¢ ompleting the undergrax 


luate courses 
“ne or she is deficient In no case may the 1 


undergraduate « ourses thus 
ill any part of the rec uirements for the master's degree 
| | 


Genera} Program Requirements 


è student's program may cover a variety of fields or may concentrate in 
p icular areas. The minimum program consists of 24 credit hours of approved 
Uate Courses and a master's thesis (equivalent to 6 credit hours). With the 
eral of the department. the student may elect an optional! program w ithout a 
Our at consists of a minimum of 33 credit hours of approved graduate 
tem: ~ Students whose undergraduate study does not ine lude necessary pre- 
dato, °S May be required to take additional course work. All master’s « andi- 
also pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination 
determi, omission, the student is assigned an advisor. Pr 
hwpi ^ y established prerequisites and the requirem 
Maste nn o Student wishes to study. The program of study in preparation for the 


ad t : Omprehensive Examination must be approved by the student's advisor 
“@partment Chair 


Ograms of study are 
ients of the department 


i '518, when required, must demonstrate the student's ability to 
LN h ependent use of the knowledge and dis ipline of thought acquired 

g ; to undertake construc tive work in a given field, and to 
Rude, Cate the results of the work in w riting. Suitable work for whic h the 
a eame. s Professiona] responsibility may be ¢ onsidered, whether done on or 


Nervisig, Provided no significant amount of work is« ompleted without fac ulty 


? regi i 
tea to Bister for the thesis Ourse (299), the candidate must submit the thesis 


e i í 
Nent offic *PPropriate department « hair, on the form obtained from the depart- 
le 
leere d “PProved by the fac ulty advisor. At the beginning of the semester 
te form i Bra uation, the ; andidate must submit the thesis title to the dean, on 


uence - able in the department office. While registered ir 


: 1 the thesis course 
der y 39-300, the student is e 


ntitled to the advice of the faculty member 
be written Students mav« onsult with their adv isors, 


tan thesis infi i onsibility for the thesis 

*d in is. nai form must be submitted to the department c hair by the date 
Urse 300 In aadar for the semester in which the ¢ andidate enrolls in thesis 
st ister f 1e event a thesis is unfinished on the date spe ified, the student 
Rr See Ty 9r continuous research. The overall time limit for earning the 
fina) for ^as Limits, below) may not be exceeded. A thesis may be submitted 
the Mas e, lime, The ac. eptability of the thesis is determined exc lusively 
table, t ~ Comprehensive Examination committee If the thesis is unac- 


e Student's gr 


aduate Status is terminated 


| 
| 


{ 
] 
E 
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Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the 
thesis are available in the department office. Accepted theses, with accompany’ 
ing drawings, become the property of the University and are deposited in 
Gelman Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available 
circulation. 


Master’s Comprehensive Examination 


substantial understanding of principles and methods and their use i 
interest. This examination may be written, oral, or both. A graduate stude 
fails any portion of the Master’s Comprehensive Examination on the first a 
may be examined once more if approval is given by the examining committee. 
the student again fails to complete the examination satisfactorily, graduate sta 
is terminated. 


temp! 
-— 


Scholarship Requirements 


A minimum grade-point average of 3.0 is required for award of a master's deg? 
A student who receives two grades of F or three grades below B is bar 
further enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, will not be readmi ed 
a degree candidate. A student may not repeat for credit a course in W i 

she has received a grade of C or above, unless required to do so by the dep p 
chair. A written statement requiring the student to repeat such a course for 
must be submitted to the registrar by the department chair 


Time Limits 


of thi 


A full-time student in the master's program is allowed a maximum: T, 
calendar years (excluding the time spent taking only English as à Forelb i 
guage courses) to complete all degree requirements, from the date of first m 
tion as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate courses. A yel 
student in the master's program is allowed a maximum of five calen 

The time limit does not include any period of registration as an uncia 
student before admission to degree candidate status or any perio os 
approved leave of absence. Students who do not complete degree requ Th 
within the allowed time will have their degree candidate status terminat by | 
may be readmitted to degree candidate status under conditions spec! 
department chair and approved by the dean. 


‘ 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 
Entrance Requirements def* 
The applicant's background should normally include an undergradualé 4|! 
in engineering, the physical sciences, or applied mathematics. A gra a ire à 
B for the last two years of undergraduate study will normally be red gd? 
Because computers have become an integral part of both educat st à 
search, the ability to use computers will be assumed in graduate E: % 
% 


Programs of Study 


Each program is designed to fit the student's needs, interests, and "t, a 

As part of the interdisciplinary program, students elect approved Y nd 

other departments of the School of Engineering and Applied Scien? ur 

other schools of the University. ered MIL. 
Some of the programs leading to the Master of Science are : ou 

NASA- Langley Research Center, Hampton, Virginia NASA-Lang "i 

scientific and engineering facilities are used whenever possible. 
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Programs are offered in the 


following fields. (An asterisk indicates that a 
Program is offered at NASA Langley Research Center but may also be offered on 
pus.) 


Atroacoustics* Required ApSc 211, 213: EngS 270, 274 or 276; ME 221. 

her applic able courses: ApS; 212, 215, 216; EngS 217, 257, 271. 279 273, 275, 
277, 278, 279, 280, 298, 299—300, 310, 31 1, 312, 313; ME 312 

Aeronautics» Required: ApSc 211, 21 3; ME 221, 275. Other applicable 
quies ApSc 212, 214, 215, 2 16; EE 202; EngS 217, 257. 284; ME 201, 202, 203, 
mm 2:227, 231, 233, 234, 235, 237, 247. 242 270, 271, 272 273, 274, 276, 277, 

281, 290, 495, 298, 299—300, 312. 315 

cud onautics Required ApSc 211, 213: ME 221, 276 Other applicable 
28 365: Ans 212, 214, 215, 216; EE 271, 272. 27 

5,2 3, 2 


3, 274, 277, 278: EngS 217, 284, 


6,2 7 é . 9 7? ) J'A? 9 yl 9 299.. 
y 1s ; 414; ME 235 237, 3, 280, 287, 288, 290, 298, 299 


238, 249, 250, 27 


Engineering A minimum of seven « ourses must be t 
urses are applicable to 
Bering. E . 
21328 APSc 211, 213, 214. CE 201, 202, 

2 215, 216, 219, 220, 


3 ‘ 
as o 298, 299 


aken in the depart- 
a general program in ¢ ivil engi- 
203, 204, 205, 206, 208, 210, 21 1,212, 
221, 223, 240, 241, 243, 250, 251 : 293, 255. 256, 257, 
, 300; EMgt 204, 210, 242, 243, 261, 265, 266; EngS 22B, 284 
|^ 218, 221 431, 255-56; OR 201, 231: PAd 242, 249, 252 


24. (n and Coastal F Required: ApSc 211 or 213 or EngS 
‘CE 2 2, 213, 240, 255 


ingineering Option 


Required: CE 202. 206, 213, 240: EngS 285. 

^ 8 Option— Required CE 202, 206, 213, 240; EngS 285. 

43. pPiler-Aideq Design Required: ApSc 213; CSci 131, 

15g BS 284; CSci 219 or EngS 283. In place 

aken, her applic 

i» 263, 6, 267; CScj 13 
' 285, ; : ME 


201; EngS 282 or ME 
of CSci 201, CS i 15 


157 or 120 and 
able courses CE 201, 202. 


TS 


22, 224, 227, 258, 281; EngS 


fanufacturing- Required: EE 27 
Cc. : 251; OR 282. Other applicable 
2 zci 131, 291 215 


2, 219, 224, 226, 319; EMgt 217 
Rs o 282, 283, 284, 


6; EMgt 253: 
Courses: ApSc 211, 212. 
: 262, 270; EngS 201, 215, 
285, 288, 314; ME 240, 241, 242, 252, 286, 299—300; 


7, 258, 280, 288: EngS 284. Other 
AD9c 211, 212, 215: CE 243; EMgt 221, 222: EngS 206, 207, 
212, 2 DJA” : 8 8 3 


l 27 284. ME 204, 224, 225, 226, 227, 235, 237, 259, 260 
m 267, 281, 283, 284, 287, 290 ai 92, 
T 


293, 298, 299. 300, 312, 313; 

* thesis Option didates without research experience are encouraged to pursue 

limiti On. Students Preparing for the ¢ omprehensive examination should 
! the materia] 


Viro Covered in EngS 218 and ME 237 
| n i : : aj 
M Other gta! Engineering —Required: CE 212, 213, 219, 240: ApSc 213 or CE 
072, 273 Plicable Courses: ApSc 211. 214, 215; CE 211, 216. 237, 241, 243, 
] ` (877,278,289, 290,299- 900; Engs 242 204 gs Li 24, 
luig 
Mechan; 

, 288 ( thanics and Thermal Sciences -Required 
| also ME 225 : 

"214 */ tor nonthesis , 


ApSc 211, 213; ME 221, 
ourses: ApSc 
289, 315; ME 218, 222, 
7, 289, 293, 295, 297, 298. 
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240; EngS 285. Othet 
210,214 
189. 


Geotechnical Engineering— Required: CE 202, 206, 213, 
applicable courses: ApSc 211, 213; CE 201, 203, 204, 205, 207, 208, 209, 
219, 221, 255, 257, 258, 265, 282, 298, 299—300; EngS 221, 284; Geol 128, 
224. 

Mechanical Engineering 
CSci 120, 133; EE 204; EngS 215, 257, 259, 282, 283, 284, 285; ME 204, 
4, 225, 226, 227, 231, 235, 237, 238, 240, 241, 242, 243, 245, 246, 249, 
3, 257 58, 259, 260, 261, 262, 267, 277, 280, 281, 283, 284, 286 287, 
1-92, 293, 295, 298, 299—300, 312 

Mechanical Engineering Design Option 
241, 243, 246 

Propulsion Engineering Option—Required: ApSc 213; ME 221, 237, 241; 293: 

Robotics Option—Required: ApSc 212; EngS 284; ME 241, 246 


251, 25% 
288, 289 


Required: ApSc 213 or EngS 284; MË 


Ocean and Marine Engineering— Required: ApSc 211, 213; CE 210; ME z 
0. Other applicable courses: ApSc 212, 214, 215, 216; CE 212, 253, 255, 


28 

257, 271, 275, 298, 299—300; EngS 228, 257, 260, 273, 284, 285; ME 204, 218) 

231, 277, 297, 312. (This program is also offered at DTRC, Carderock, M6 
Solid Mechanics and Materials Science— Required: ApSc 211, 213; Engs L^ 

231 or 241; ME 280. Other applicable courses: ApSc 212, 214, 215, 216; d 

209, 253, 254, 261, 263; EngS 215, 217, 221, 222, 229, 230, 233, 234, 2000 

240, 249, 256, 257, 259, 284, 285, 288, 289, 298, 299—300, 315; ME 221, 281,27 


310; BiSc 272; Chem 207, 211-12, 213; Geol 113; Phys 167, 168, 170, 
221-22, 224, 243, 244 


Structural Engineering— Required: CE 201 or 202, 206, 210; EngS 215, " 
Other applicable courses: ApSc 211, 212, 213, 214; CE 203, 204, 205, 207» s 
215, 221, 250, 251, 253, 254, 256, 257, 258, 261, 263, 266, 267, 298, 29 
EngS 218, 2 , 256, 257, 259, 282, 283, 284, 288. 


Structures and Dynamics*—Required for on-campus program: ApSc 215 i 
253 or 258, 261 or 263 or EngS 285; EngS 215, 257 Required for p 4 
NASA-Langley Research Center: ApSc 213; CE 261 or 263; EngS 221 or 2 d d 
285, 286 or 287. Other applicable courses: ApSc 211, 212, 214, 215, 216; "y 
210, 254, 266, 267; EngS 217, 218, 221, 222, 233, 234, 240, 256, 257, 25% 
282, 283, 284, 288, 289, 299—300, 314, 315; ME 233, 247; OR 251, 254 


21, 233, 234, 240, 241 


; Water Resources Engineering— Required: Thesis option—ApSc 213 p n 
CE 212, 213, 282. Nonthesis option—ApSc 213 or CE 284; CE 212, 213,2 M 
Other applicable courses: ApSc 211, 214, 215; CE 208, 214, 216, 219, 24 9 
255, 256, 273, 274, 276, 278, 281, 298, 299—300, 310, 311, 312; Eng 2 
285; ME 221, 227, 231, 277, 312; OR 251, 252, 273 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 
Entrance Requirements 
40 


The applicant must have a grade-point average of at least 3.0 (on a scale m 
equivalent, for the last 60 credit hours of undergraduate work ana yug 
adequately prepared in the basic sciences (physics and either che eni 
biology) and in mathematics (four semesters beyond precalculus). tu 
encouraged to submit GRE scores; those who do will be given p 
consideration for research and teaching fellowships die* 

The applicant must also have satisfied, through undergraduate stv 
specific prerequisites of the chosen area of concentration. 


Applicable courses: ApSc 211, 212, 213; CE 253 | 
218, 22h 
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Programs of Study 
Fach Stude 


nt formulates an individualized program in consult 


ation with an 
Signed fa, ulty advisor. There are no required courses or programs of study, 
except for automation and robotics and the ¢ omputer science con; entrations, 
Which Tequire four core ¢ ourses and have specified distribution requirements 
(two Courses in the major field and two outside it for the thesis option, four 
COurses in and three outside the field in the nonthesis option). For all other fields 
iere by the department, the thesis option requires that a minimum of 12 credit 
Ours be in the major field of concentration. For the nonthesis option, a minimum 
2; Credit hours must be in the major tield. A student must also select a 
minimum of three graduate Courses outside the major area of conc entration 
ints the student already has a graduate degree in another field. In the ¢ ase of an 


ISciplinary program, no courses outside the major are required, but 


St be divided approximately equally between or among the disci- 


Maximum ot three 


ans Courses at the 100 level mav be 
p ltemen for 


counted toward the 
the degree The 


follow Ing undergraduate ourses may be taken 
Sraduate | redit if they are included in the student’s approved program of 
Study. "Dp 


185 2. * 126, 127, 128, 133 144, 169, 178, 184; CSci 120, 131, 133, 140, 144, 
' 157, 174, 182, 185 


Taduate Students are required to atte 


sem T 
bert These are intended to broade 


nd several department colloquia each 
x -Courag 


n the student's professional outlook and 


Pro ? interaction with the faculty. S hedules are posted 
illo, Brams are offered in the following fields Courses indicated in parentheses 
aq Prerequisites are the GW offerings in the subject; approved equivalents are 
*Ptable. 
A 


Prerequisite Computer programming (CSci 100); 
v. res for omputing (CSci 133): linear networks (EE 12): analytic 
‘cs (Aps, 58); probability theory (ApSc 115) 
185 : : 276, EMgt 253. EngS 201, OR 282 Other applicable ourses: CSci 
, ^, 224, 226, 320, 324; EE 202, 204, 208, 213, 227, 248, 
Ə, 279, 346 


Lrg 
d 

c 
to f 
-— 
© 
N 
N 


Prerequisite Two courses in networks with applications 


ansforms (EE 11, 12): one course in ele tronics (EE 20); one 
Communi. ation theory (EE 143) 
F 


: 204, 205, 208, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 


94, 254, 257, 258, 259, 277, 298, 299—300, 345, 346, 347, 348, 349. 
^ u T e : 
Sin asser Science Prerequisite Three courses In computer programming 
Yo "mb] y language. Pascal, and pr gramming theory (CSci 51, 120, 144); 

Urses in ç 


atic, omputer hardware (CSci 153, 172); 
tired * and data Structures (CSci 131, 133) 
5217 E ~ graduate degree « andidates in com 


two courses in discrete 


Puter science fields: CSci 

id Courses te Vith the approval of the advisor and the department chair, 
: Q. Y be waived on the basis of previous study, 

) E! eience (Artificial Intelligence) Applicable courses: CSc; 212, 215, 
omp ler 5,25. 728, 298, 299-300, 320, 321. 322, 324; EE 204 

230 nc e (Hardware and Systems) Applicable courses CSci 203, 212, 

1230, > <40, 243, 244, 245, 298, 299-300, 335, 337, 345; EE 126, 127, 128, 


T Scienca sc i - 
219 5», lence Software and Systems) Applicable courses: CSc; 215, 216, 
32 . T. 7,229, 247 r 


' 329. 358 «44, 255, 256. 267, 268, 270. 275, 281, 282. 298, 299—300, 


n" 
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Prerequisite: Two courses in 


12); two courses in 
20, 121); We 


Electrophysics (Electronics, Fields, and Waves) 
networks with applications using Laplace transforms (EE 11, 
electronics including analysis, design, and physic al theory (EE 
courses in fields and waves (EE 31, 32) oo a 

Applicable courses: EE 201, 206, 207, 221, 222, 223, 224, 220, 226, 227,2 4 
232, 233, 234, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 255, 298, 299—300, 321, 322, 323, 329,33 D 


Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission Prerequisite: Two courses 


networks with applications using Laplace transforms (EE 11, 12); two coU 
fields and waves (EE 31, 32); one course in electrical energy conversion (EE 17 H 

Applicable courses: EE 178, 202, 206, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 204 
268, 269, 298, 364, 368 


Medical Engineering—Prerequisite: Either one course in network theory (i 
11) and two courses in electronic circuits (EE 20, 121) or one course in comp" 
programming (CSci 100) and two courses in computer hardware and softW 
(CSci 120, 140) 

Applicable course 
382, 384, 385, 386 


= 8h 
s: EE 280, 281, 282, 283, 285, 287, 289, 298, 299-300, 3 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls— Prerequisite: T hree courses in ip 
works with applications using Laplace transforms (EE 11, 12, 113); one cou 
electronics (EE 20); one course in control theory (EE 172) f 

6, 2 
218, 219, 252, 262, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 279, 298, 299—300, 372. 


e, € TT ál J, | 6/9, 


" nic 

Telecommunications and Computers— Prerequisite: One course in comm, oo 

tion theory (EE 143); two courses in computer science (CSci 100 and either aal! 
172). Courses chosen for the program should be divided approximately 


between the selected disciplines 
229, 247, 267, 268; EM 


Applicable courses: CSci 131, 133, 216, 217, 227 : 25 
omo ' Er - 9 e ‘ ‘ f )5 95 257 258. | 
262, 281; EE 144, 204, 205, 242, 243, 244, 246, 248, 249, 250, 251, 29^! | 
346, 347, 348. ’ 
—mn 3 ( 
Engineering Management i 
Master of Engineering Management 

t 
Entrance Requirements n 


p 
; : have? 
An applicant for the Master of Engineering Management program must 


undergraduate degree in engineering, natural science, or mathematics: " t 
tion, basic knowledge of calculus, the principles of management, eng ot i 
economic analysis, and quantitative methods is required. These requie gl 
except for calculus, can be met by satisfactory completion of EMgt 150, 
170, or approved equivalents dit for 

A student must be accepted in a graduate program to receive cre 
graduate courses taken to satisfy degree requirements 


Programs of Study i ` 
Each student designs a program of study in consultation with the ustbe h 
core courses, EMgt 211—12 and 269, are required for the degree and = f N 

ed in ! e EN 


prior to any other courses in the program. Programs are offer 


fields. "m 
re 
u 


M " , » ~o! 
General Program in Engineering Management—Required: EMgt € 


> À À s7 ‘+ hours 
EMgt 297 (nonthesis option) or 299-300. Electives: 15-21 credit a 
from the Department of Engineering Management and other depa 
University, with no more than two courses selected from other 
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Construction and F, 


acilities Management Required: EMgt core Courses; EMgt 
it #42, 261, and 297 (nonthesis option) or 299—300. Elec tives: 6—12 credit 
Urs, 
zu ironmental and Energy Management Required EMgt core « ourses; EMgt 
"wy ?2, 261, and 297 (nonthesis option) or 299—300. Ele tives: 6 
Ours, 


12 credit 


nlitagemen, of Research and Development Required: EMgt COre courses; 
8t 7, 255, and 297 
Ours, 


| 

(nonthesis option) or 299 300. Electives: 9-15 credit 

aMirleting of Technology Required: EMgt Core courses; EMgt 293. 294, 297 
thesis Option) or 299 


300 and 311. Electives: 6 12 credit hours 


ew Works Management Required: EMgt core ; ourses; EMgt 215; PAd 231. | 
: Mgt 297 or PAd 290. Elec tives: 6 credit hours ¢ hosen from engineering 
A Bement and 6 credit hours « hosen from publi administration and or civil 
Serin o. 
Tr S 
266 portation Management Required EMgt core courses; EMgt 261, 265, 
'“/ (nonthesis option) or 299—300. Electives: 6 12 credit hours 
t of 


> a basic knowledge of calc ulus, probability and st 
Nent e 8s o Management, and engineering economic 


M e met by satisfactory completion of the 
ved equivalents Math 51, 


rin each unde 
5 a grade of B or be 


atistics, 
analysis. This require- 
following undergraduate 
52; EMgt 150, 160, 170 A student 


rgraduate prerequisite course, and in 
tter may be stipulated 


Ursa s are required for the degree and should be 
na $ ses in the 


taken prior to any 
program: EMgt 211 


12, 269. (In the systems analysis and 
lag ent Concentration, OR 201 is substituted for EMgt 269.) 


Iti 

from the to the Core courses, each student must select an area of concentra- 
“gam of Ose listed below. The student is assigned an advisor with whom a 
Study is developed 


! 279, Intelligence an 
Urs » 290 


d Human Factors— Required: EMgt core 


courses; EMgt 
' 297 (nonthesis 


option) or 299-300. Electives 3—9 credit 

tems E" Management Two areas of specialization are offered: 

lable applications of information systems. Only a nonthesis option is 

or both Specializations EMgt core ç ourses; EMgt 251, 297. 

ion—CSci 1 31, 144, 227, 229, For applications of infor- 

; 254, 256, 295, 321 Electives Additional courses 
»e faculty advisor, to total 33 credit hours. 


ption is offered. Required: 
253; EngS 201; OR 282. Electives: 9 credit 


software 


—Only a nonthesis o 
"^ 276; EMgt 204, 


d i Management- O 
BM 297 ore courses, excluding EMg 
ally from R 29 “lec tives: Two cx 

erings of the Departme 


nly a nonthesis option is offered. Re- 
t 269; EMgt 281, 282. 287; OR 201, 202, 


urses chosen with advisor's approval, 


| mou 
"n 
nt of Operations Resear: h. 
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Operations Research 


Entrance Requirements 


Applicants must have adequate know ledge of calculus, probability and stat 


tics, and computer programming. This requirement can be met by satisfaci 
completion of ApSc 115 and 116, CSci 100, and Math 33, or approved equi 


lents. These courses can usually be taken concurrently w ith graduate co 
however, the undergraduate courses do not fulfill any part of the requiremen 


the master's degree 


Programs of Study 


The core courses in the field of operations research are OR 209, 216, and 19-0 
(for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for the nonthesis option). Students ™ 

complete OR 209 and 216 before enrolling in other courses; in certain cM 
however, permission may be granted for concurrent registration Students? 
ing OR 291 normally complete this course in the last semester of study. iy 
remainder of the program is selected, with the approv al of the advisor, e" 


of concentration from courses in the Department of Operations Researc 
departments of the University 
Programs are offered in the following fields 


General Operations Research— Recommended courses: OR 251, 252, 26» y 
277, 279. Electives: With the approval of the advisor, other courses w 
department may be elected. " 

Defense Science— Recommended courses: OR 235, 236, 237, 251, 261 y 
273, 281. Electives: With the approval of the advisor, other courses bé 


department may be elected 


s : ; 7. 
Energy Systems— Recommended courses: OR 235, 236, 251, 252, 271,07 y 
Electives: With the approval of the advisor, courses may be electe 
Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


n IR : : 1, 
Logistics Engineering—Recommended courses: OR 235, 236, 237, er, 


271, 275, 279, 281. Electives: With the approval of the advisor, course tgif 
elected from the Departments of Economics, Engineering Managemen 
ment Science, and Electrical Engineering and Computer Science: 6 


Mathematical Modeling in Information Systems— Re ommended coU gl 
251, 271, 273, 275, 277. Electives: With the approval of the advisor: co tee 


be elected from the Departments of Electrical Engineering an 
ence, Engineering Management, and Management Science. "m 
i 5 2 
Mathematical Optimization—Recommended courses: OR 251, 255 ol 
275. Electives: With the approval of the advisor, courses may be e 
applied science offerings and the Department of Mathematics. 


Model Building for Transportation Flows—Rec ommended courses: 


236, 251, 252, 254, 273, 277, 281. Electives: With the approva i5 
courses may be elected from the Departments of Civil, Mechanica t 
mental Engineering; Engineering Management; and Urban plann 


Estate Development P. 
Recon ap! 


Operations Research in Industrial Engineering Systems" vee W 
courses: OR 237, 251, 252, 254, 271, 273, 275, 277, 279, 281. Elect | 
artment may f 


approval of the advisor, other courses within the dep 
Quantitative Decision Making for Public Policy- Recommended qe | 

235, 236, 251, 254, 261, 271, 273. Electives: With the approve deg 

courses may be elected from the Departments of Civil, Mec A 


hanic 
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menta] Engineering; Economics; Public Administration; and Urban Planning 
al Estate Development 


& / 


ives: With the approval of the advisor, courses may be elected from the 
Partment of Statistics/Computer and Information Systems 


gy tochastic Modeling Recommended courses OR 271, 273, 277, 279, 281. 


Operations Re 


search with a Conc entration in Management Science 
h 
trance Requirements 
Appl. 
cants must have adequate introduc tory knowledge of mathematics and 
Stic " ^ 


and RS This requirement can be met by satisfactory « ompletion of ApSc 115 
ath 52. or approved equivalents 


287. OR? required in the field of management science are EMgt 281 or 283, 


the honth 1, 202, 235, 236, and 299—300 (for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for 

o las esis Option) Students electing OR 291 normally complete this course 

wit "a Semester of study. The remainder of the program is generally selected, 

Research "PProval of the advisor, from ¢ ourses in the Departments of Operations 

E “gineering Management, and Ei onomics. The following courses are 
ended: EMgt 451, 253, 254, 270, 282, 295: Econ 217-18; OR 251 


Research with a Concentration in Manufacturing Systems 
*quirements 


iq cants Must have adequate knowledge of cal: ulus, probability and statis- 
Omple ion a Puter programming. This requirement « an be met by satisfactory 
lents Th of ApSc 1 15 and 116, CScj 100, and Math 33, or approved equiva- 
“an usually be taken cone urrently with graduate courses; 


the Mast, he Undergraduate c ourses do not fulfil] any part of the requirements for 
Ster's degree. 


Sram of Study 

le Cour 
253, R S 9s required in the field of manufacturing systems are EE 276, EMgt 
foi ainder of th 209, 216, 282 and 299-300 (for those electing a thesis). The 
‘lowing: OR os Program is selec ted, with the approval of the advisor, from the 


» 252, 254. 271, 273, 275, 277, 279. 281, 291 


a i 

The Seh wet Degree Program 
ol of Eno; > 

deeree Progr s ngineering and Applied Science has established the professional 

asters m for those Students who wish to ursue course work beyond the 

tee. Cd, th emphasis On applied subject materia] rather than on basic 

Breg of NCCessful ce 


gin mpletion of the professional degree program leads to the 
eer or of Applied Se ientist 


Y toward the 


ee from , professional degree requires an appropriate 
! à recognized 


i i institution and evidence of capacity for pro- 
ri * teld selected ; i d 
dco ate, pro essional > Cted as indic ated by prior sc holarship and, w here 
ive hag PUter Scien, ., 4! experience. The Department of Electrica} Engineering 
dt "aCe requires applicants for the professional degree program to 


To © years 

0 ^u i 

tid toward f professional experience after receiv ing the master's degree. 
8 de 


Bree an y Cegree of Engineer. an applicant must have earned a 
» ( 
gree in an area of engineering. 


8 master’s de 
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To study toward the degree of Applied Scientist, an applicant must possess 
bachelor's degree in engineering, mathematics, or natural science and à mast 
degree in engineering, natural science, mathematics, or administration. Appl 
cants who have an equivalent quantitative background may be conside 
special cases by the respective departments 

Normally, a B average in graduate work is required. However, 
does not assure acceptance; the departments often set higher admi 


the minimi 


standards. 
Some programs have specified prerequisites. An applicant who 


has significa” 
deficiencies in preparation may be required to take prescribed undergradul 
and graduate courses as an unclassified student before being admitted to nf 
candidate status. In no case may courses thus taken fulfill any part of 


requirements for the professional degree 


Program Requirements 


The student's program may cover a variety of fields or concentrate in partic 
areas. The minimum program consists of 30 credit hours of approved grad 
courses beyond a master's degree. Students whose graduate study wol 
include necessary prerequisites may be required to take additional course 

Programs are determined by established prerequisites and the requirem 
the department in which the student wishes to study. The program dh 
professional degree candidate must be approved by the student's advisor 
department chair 

Each department may require its degree candidates to undertake and v^ 
the results of a technical design project or à development problem or to per yy 
comprehensive technical report to demonstrate the « andidate's ability fog 
independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought acquired yit 
graduate study. When applicable, the student will be informed of this rej 
ment by the faculty advisor at the time the student's program is being orm d" 
In no case, however, will this project be more than 6 credit hours 0 
minimum 30 

For requirements of a specific professional degree program, please 


with the department concerned 


Scholarship Requirements 


If a student studying for the professional degree receives two grades of EP 
grades below B, study is terminated and further enrollment prohibit "n. 
dent must have a final grade-point average of 3.0 to rec eive the S 
Department of Engineering Management requires à final grade-point ê 

at least 3.1 


Time Limits A " 
A full-time student in the professional degree program is allowed am A 
three calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the A 
registration as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate cou "a 
time student in this program is allowed a maximum of five calendar Yi 
time limit does not include any period of registration as an unclass' 
before admission to degree candidate status or any period spen s 
leave of absence 

Students who do not complete degree requireme 


no allont 
nts within he a doiit 


will have their degree candidate status terminated. They may spart 


degree candidate status under conditions spec ified by the e 
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Relationship with the Doctoral Program 


didates for the Doctor of Science degree or 


d academic standing may, with the 
partment ch 


jc Artment if 


professional degree who are in 
approval of the faculty advisor and 
air, transfer from one degree program to the other within their 


they meet the qualifications and requirements specified by the 


ürtment 
Doctor of Science Degree Program 
The doe. 
scho tora Program is designed to prepare the student for a career of creative 
guig Ship by providing a broad but balanced ba kground of know ledge and. 
The free in the performance of research. The program is divided into two stages. 
a irst, made up of a study of related fields of learning that s upport the general 


o Teseare h concentration, « ulminates in the qualifying examination. The 


Write ' Composed of original research and the presentation of findings in a 
e XR À 
n dissertation culminates in the linal examination 


fran, Requirements 
dega Sion to study toward a doctoral degree requires an appropriate master’s 
de Om an ac. redited institution. « ompleted course work designated by the 
Ment as Pertinent to the field to be studied, an acceptable professional 
for gerund, and a capacity for. reative scholarship Departmental requirements 
follows ox Point average in course work leading to the master s degree are as 
Ud Electric. Scale of 4.0): Civil, Me hanical, and Env ronmental Engineering 
~ engineering and ( som puter Science. 3 4; Engineering Management 
For Perationg Resear h, 3.5 
Pleas “mission re 


quirements of a specific Doctor ot Science degree program, 
consu] 


with the department concerned 


Progr 
i. Requirements 
Cuming sion to the first Stage of the program (that is study of related fields 
‘disor whe n the qualifying examination), the student is assigned a faculty 
May be a 0 directs uls or her studies. In some departments a faculty committee 
uct PPointe Instead of a Single advisor Programs of study are normally 
minim clude a major field and two minor or supporting fields 
Master stu v^. 30 credit hours in a formal program at the graduate level beyond 
eg ctor; ‚S required. In many cases, particularly when the student under- 
9 Obtain a Program in à field other than that in which the master's degree 
t dents a Z ‘e program of study exceeds 30 credit hours 
l i ^ mitted to doctoral study are enc ouraged to undertake one year of 
Piston f r Y on Campus. In general, the advisor will require the student to 
Sum ‘nimum of 6 credit hours of course work in every semester except 
8. 


Bag Vera e qualifying examination, the student must have an overal] 
85 below 8e Of 3.2. If a doc toral student receives two grades of F or three 
Vera Partmen : v study is terminated and further enrollment prohibited. 
, gineering Management requires a cumulative grade-point 
the doctoral degree 
arns grades below B are not included in the total 
degree. Students who receive any grade below B 
Decio ' their programs of study with their advisors 


ering Management requires reading knowledge of a 
e qualifying examination may be 


ec ®Monstrated before th 


| 
| 
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ecte 
ed 


taken. The student must obtain the advisor's approval of the language sel 
For students whose native language is not English, English may be designat 
satisfying the requirement by passing an examination administered for 
students by the English as a Foreign Language program M 
Departments may also establish a tool requirement, such as an examination 


a computer language. 


The Qualifying Examination 


hether 


The qualifying examination is the principal means of determining WERE 
student will qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and progress pt 
second stage of the program. Its purpose is to ascertain that the student $ | 


ground and intellectual development are adequate to support dox toral rese 
in the central field. (Some departments may administer a prequalifying exami 


tion prior to completion of the study program.) wie 

Qualifying examinations may be written or oral, or both, and are sched 
over a period of several days. They are conducted only during the fall ands by! 
semesters, on dates established by the departments, and are administer 
faculty committee. Upon favorable report of the examiners to the dean ty 
the department chair, the student is admitted to candidacy for the de endi 
student then begins specialized study and research under the supervis j 
designated member of the faculty or, in special instances, an outstandi 
neer or scientist who is not a member of the faculty 

At the discretion of the committee that prepared the examination, 89g 
who fails any part of the qualifying examination may be given à second y 
tunity to qualify for candidacy. Usually, the entire examination must be go 

Students who fail to qualify for candidacy in a doctoral program O t "n 
will be considered to have failed on a school-wide basis and will not a 
to further doctoral study within the School 


Dissertation and Final Examination choot 


The student admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science ", y 


the faculty member under whom he or she wishes to conduct «die 
faculty member may accept or reject the request to serve as the studen vg 
of research. The research area is approved by the director and thro’ 

remainder of the doctoral program the candidate conducts dissertati d? 
under the director. However, the student may consult other mem in 


faculty on an informal basis. Work on the dissertation is equivalent 


of 24 credit hours "m" 
The Dissertation—4A dissertation is required as evidence of ability 


original scholarly research and to present and interpret the results 
is solely responsible for the content of the dissertation stud 
led original ii” 

scien d? 


The dissertation should embody the results of an extenc 
include material deemed worthy of publication in recogniz result f 
engineering journals. The student is expected to attempt to have the reao 
research published as soon as possible after he or she receives the °F |. ig^ 
submit copies of the published material to the dean Credit must 
publication to the fact that the material is abstracted, summarize“ rtial 
from a dissertation submitted to George Washington University” y 
ment of the requirements for the Doctor of Science degree copii jj 

The candidate must submit to the department five complet the 
dissertation and an abstract (not to exceed 350 words 
specified in the calendar. The abstract is included in the anno c 
final examination and is reproduced by University Microfilms, Inc- 
the dissertation is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc 
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Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the 
Sertation. preparation of the abstract, and services offered by University 
, are available in department offices. The successful candidate 
í ? doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee to« over part 
the expense of printing the abstract and for the basic service rendered by 
hg vty Microfilms, Inc Ac epted dissertations with acc ompanying draw- 
li ^ come the property of the 1 niversity and are deposited in the Gelman 
Y. Where bound Copies are available for circulation 


= inal Examination Upon ac eptance of the dissertation by the research 
-Nmittee, the ¢ 


ini... andidate is presented for the final examination. The final exam- 
ation is oral 


and is open to the public. The candidate must demonstrate a 
nde ‘Special field of study and of the materials and techniques used in 
Ch. The. ommittee of examiners may inc lude qualified experts brought 

ty especially to participate in the examination. The director of 
'5 as advocate for the candidate When the examining committee is 
quality and originality of the candidate's « ontribution to knowl- 
te fiela en as his or her mastery of the s holarship and research techniques of 
lence m © Committee re ommends the candidate for the degree of Doctor of 


Bex, © candidate should « onsult the department chair about scheduling 
ination, 


Enn 
ollment Requirements 


il students must register for a minimum of 12 hours per semester 
Ours of work have been « ompleted beyond the qualifying examination 
er until sato dissertation research (course number 399) each semester there- 
H sfactory completion of the final examination 
me doctora] students must register for a minimum of 6 hours per semes- 
tion à Ours of work have been completed beyond the qualifying examina- 
thereat Om. hour of dissertation research (course number 399) each semester 
No r unti] satisfactory completion of the final examination 


ad is required during the summer sessions 


Bener, 
al, 0 = 
Dte ,’ NC year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spent in 


e e qualifying examination, although the student may apply for 
^ inati "€ Whenever he or she leels properly prepared. The qualifying 

* entire ust be completed within live years of the date of admission, and 
C, Uden s int Sram must usually be c ompleted within seven years (Full- 
ù imu of fiy m doctora] program in engineering management are allowed a 

UM oft a O Calendar years to complete all degree requirements.) A mini- 
; ents f -time study and researc h should be exper ted in meeting 
‘djusteg i. Or the degree Che time period for ¢ ompletion of the degree wi]] 
r an approved leave of absence 


* 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Dean L.D. Leonard 
Associate Dean J.R Shotel 
Assistant Dean J.C Heddesheimer 


Introduction 


The University began offering professional courses tor teac hers in 1904 -5, andi 
1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909 the Division of Educali 
became the Teachers College, whic hin its early years was Cont erned largely W 
teacher preparation on the undergraduate level 
In 1928 the Teachers College became the School of Education and great! 
provision was made for advanced study. Since that time the School has conti 
ued to grow; it now comprises à broad range of graduate and undergré 
programs. To reflect the current scope of its offerings, the name of the Schoo ud 
changed in 1978 to the Sc hool of Education and Human Development. 
The School of Education and Human Development prepares teachers, 
service and service industry personnel, resource and support personne " 
administrators for professional service. The S« hool also offers opportunities 
experienced professionals to extend and enrich their education. The prog 
are designed to meet the broad needs of persons w ho seek knowledge an 
necessary to provide effective learning and teaching, research, services 
leadership in a variety of settings. The S« hool's programs address the er" 
tion of individuals for all areas of education and human development, C9 
the life span from pre-school through the adult years in both the public 
private sectors of society yl 
Programs provide opportunities for students to develop critical thinking j 
reasoning, as well as leadership, organizational, and planning skills. EmP "T 
placed upon developing the human relationship qualities that are essel 
fields that require involvement with people in all age ranges and from all 
life. 
The School of Education and Human Development is the administrativ? 
for four departments: Educational Leadership, Human Services, Human di 
and Leisure Studies, and Teacher Preparation and Special Education. Int cg 
to programs of study leading to its degrees, the School offers credit and nago 
workshops designed specifically to meet the unique needs of metro li 
school systems and other clientele in private industry and governmen" 
Special curricula are tailored on an individual basis for liberal art$ ing 
and graduates of other professional schools who are interested in teac "^ 
other human services areas. The School also offers a wide range of c 
teachers who wish to renew licenses and for provisional teachers who 
prepare for teaching certificates ^ 
Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the Reading Conte gl 
Counseling Laboratory. Field experiences are provided in coope itu j 
public and private schools, social and health agencies, museums, inst 
the business community, and community and junior colleges. 


Education for Careers in Teaching 


jon 
Programs of study for teaching careers are based upon the assum 
every teacher should have a broad general education, mastery wed y 
studies related to the content of instruction, and professional spect 
competencies. The relative emphasis placed upon each of these 9" g 
total education for teaching varies in accordance with the pur 
program 
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The stude 


nt may choose any one of the following plans to achieve superior 
* Ucational 


preparation for teaching or for other educ ation-related fields: 

I r " 

e "Pon receiving the bac helor's degree in educ ation, he or she may take a 
a 


Ching position and, after acquiring some professional experience, return to the 


C ' 
™ E for graduate study leading to the master’s degree During the first vear of 
C Ing, in particular, graduates are encour 


the Se 1 : 
Schoo! of Education and Human Development, whose faculty will provide 


assistance to beginning teac her graduates of the s hool. This plan 
lents with bachelor's degrees to begin their teaching careers and to 


fork experience to enhance graduate studv that will follow 
le student may cl 


1008e to pursue graduate study leading to the master’s 
Bree Immediate]. 


3 À st ! utter rec eiving the bachelor’s degree | 

ay choo ent whose bachelor's degree is in one of the liberal irts disciplines 

le mas Se to « omplete the teacher « ertification preparation program or one of 
Sler's progr 


ams offered by the Sx hool 


Education for ( 


Dr -areers in Human Services and Human Development 

inthe syet Study for human service and human development careers are offered 
Offer ELT Education and Human Development Master s degree programs 
Provide bor" Spe lalized studies in a selected field, and doctoral programs 
degree lur tip. research, and advanced professional skills. At the master 5 
studies, s i programs include community counseling, education policy 
tehabilit se Science, human resource development, museum education, 


tne tation í ounseling, and tourism administration 
n Counseling, 
idm it Programs are 
L i 
ation and policy studies counseling, and human development 
Utulationg 


Specialist programs are 
human resource development, and special education. 
offered in human resource development, educational 


ancial Regulations: University Regulations 


ha; p uate work, grades are indicated as A Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum 
thorized Wi: Incomplete: IP, Progress: W Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Un- 
= With rawal; CR, Credit. Grades A, B, C, and F are counted in« omput- 
enev rage (see University Regulations) 
(Aut ariza Waade has not been assigned, the symbols I (Inc omplete) or the W 
ES ithdrawal) will be recorded. The I indicates that a satisfactory 
n to the instructor for the student's failure to complete 
Course, An instructor re ording a grade of I will normally 
ton Dsibility 4: whic h work must be completed. The instructor has the 
DN Work or ; eats the grade of I to an appropriate grade upon « omple- 
er è grade of ts not completed by the stipulated date, determining 
should be hanged to F or allowed to remain in the record. 


5€ 7 à , 
tay Ported Writte n or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
Work "Ie instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supplemen- 
academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
? d is equivalent to ! course, the regular tuition fee is 
The granting of juivalent to a course, the regular tuition f 


detii 


Repu) in Engli sh a degree may be delayed for failure to make up such 
i 5h to the satisfac tion of the dean 


ish language tests and « ourses for all international 
< e degree n ` n T 
"ation. gree candidates are listed unde r The Degree of 
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The Degree of Master of Arts in Teaching 
in the Field of Museum Education 
; an intensive int 


The School of Education and Human Development offers 
;d to pre 


disciplinary program in museum education. The program is designe 
selected graduates, postgraduates, and professionals for work in art, history 
science museums; zoos, aquaria, or nature centers; and historical societies 
sites. Graduates qualify to serve as liaison persons between $c hools an 
seums and as professionals in museum related private and public agenc 

Those interested in museum studies more generally should refer to u 


Studies under Courses of Instruction. 


Admission 


To be admitted to the program in museum education an applicant mus 
bachelor's degree from an accredited institution; present three written re 
attesting to quality of academic rec ord and work experience; submit $00 T 
either the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test; 
interviewed by the Selection Committee or make alternative arrangemen W 
cified by the Committee. Skills in communication, a desire to study and 
from museum collections, and an ability to work with people are om p 
Evidence of strong undergraduate, graduate, or professional experience in " 
fields as American studies, anthropology, art history, fine arts, history: 


biological, physical, or social sciences is desirable 


Plan of Study 


All degree candidates take five sequential core courses in three § 


student also pursues four elective courses in à ( hosen museum-related 
discipline and/or museology. Two carefully supervised field placemen 
direct museum education experience. In the fall semester, studen 

n 


days a week as museum resource spec ialists in an educ ational site. 
a museum Of 


"t. 
semesters beginning in June and ending in April of the following ys 
"n" 
mes 
"d 


semester, students hold four-day-a-week internships in 
related organization. 


The Degree of Master of Education né 
field of ele gf 


Elementary Education—The Master of Education in the 
education is designed for those with an undergraduate degree in 8 yo 
than education. The minimum 45-credit-hour program includes cO 
students who wish to become eligible for certification for teaching 
tary school level; additional course work in content areas may 
specific jurisdictional requirements for certification. 

Secondary Education—The Master of Education in the field 9 "m 
education is designed for those with an undergraduate degree ina 
substantial course work) in a field taught in secondary schools. 
hour program provides eligibility for teacher « ertification and inclu 
of required courses in education theory and pedagogy ant 1 hours 
in either education or the subject area intended to be taught. p” 
The Degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Det 

ation 


The degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in Educ oy 
Development are designed to provide students with specia = 

skills required for advanced professional competence 
human development, human service, and service inc 
gram of study involves a combination of classroom and | 
experiences tailored to a professional spec ialty and indivi 


in a variety 
justry € 
field- 
dua 
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S 
Nidents engave in a wide range of teaching and research approaches that reflect 


* School's c ommitment to excellence in professional education. 
Dae diversity of master's programs in the School of Education and Human 
Tn a reflects its belief that education and human development comprise 
These pete enterprise reaching persons of all ages in a variety of settings 
enable grams develop professional knowledge, skills, and attitudes that will 
Y Staduates to foster human ‘earning, growth, and development in individ- 
ii TOughout society 
pared to pursu 


man Service 
bovernment 


Depending on the program specialty, students are 
e careers in schools, universities, community-based and hu- 


organizations, cultural and leisure institutions, and business and 
settings 


a à Aa 
Sler's Programs are available in the fields listed on the following pages. 


Administras; i 
Dto ministration of College Student Development Services—The focus of this 
Sram is on the 


skills ada i development of broad-based administrative and management 
OPment p ed for use in programs and services that foster c ollege student devel- 
ftcilitation "^ Program provides preparation in administration, counseling, group 
is 39- c, a dership training, and organizational development | 

Tedit-hour program includes courses in foundations of college stu- 


ev : i ' 
hni eloment, college students and their communities group theories and 
ques, higher e 


ume : . 
, Man development Che program also includes supervised experience, a 


1 seminars as deemed appropriate 


ducation in the United States, and foundations of counseling 


lhe master's programs in counseling are designed to provide 


2 Position: i ocentrations and one subspe: ialty concentration for entry- 
ialize ^ 'n professional counseling. Program graduates are prepared to 
i a specific field and to work in a variety of settings in which 
Nivalen not Qunseling is offered. All counseling concentrations require the 
ine Professi full years of study and provide core learning experiences that 
m, an bite onal and behavioral studies with supervised laboratory, prac- 
dition t "Inship experiences. Some programs have specific prerequisites in 
le general admissions requirements. The master’s programs in 
Be eling are ac and community counseling and the dot toral program in 
"lated p. accredited by the Council for the Accreditation of Counseling and 
"V is ace ucational Programs. The master's program in rehabilitation counsel- 


Cre, j 

M in dited by the Council on Rehabilitation Educ ation 

TW "Course of stud 
proka tions of co 

Obleme 25 

Bu tom ms, testing 


les for all program concentrations includes course work 

unseling, human behavior and development, mental 

elin and appraisal, career development, individual and 

E Ag, COSS-( ultural counseling, and research and statistics 

x human s © Program are 

^ ery 

ma instituti including welfare and other soc ial service agencies, 
em a lied healtl 

; employment centers, allied health agencies, 


; community college counseling centers, employee 
5, and private practice 


or indi This 48-credit-hour program provides professional 
? schools Viduals to become certified as counselors in public and 
ram is designed to provide students with the requisite 


St , 
v 9 provide professional counseling, assessment, consulta- 
* SÉrViCes in a sc hool setting 


This program prepares rehabilitation counselors 
ally, mentally, emotionally, or soc ially disabled 
e in society. The rehabilitation counselor works 
ment a plan to assist in such areas as 


'elop and imple 
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independent living, job placement, supported employment, overcomi 
stance abuse and other physical and social barriers to living a full and s& 
life. The program requires 51 credit hours. In an acc elerated program, 
with an undergraduate degree in human services rehabilitation services 
complete this program with a minimum of 33 credit hours. 


Employee Assistance Counseling— This subspec ialty can be elected as pit 
either the community counseling or rehabilitation counseling programs: © 
subspecialty is designed to prepare graduates as professional counsé 
employee assistance programs in business, industry, and government se 


pare teachers ! 
planning 


Curriculum and Instruction This program is designed to pre 
other educational personnel for increased responsibilities in the 
plementation, and evaluation of curriculum and instruction t 

The 33-credit-hour program inc ludes study in currk ulum developmen, 
search and evaluation of instructional practice, teac her education, WOM 
special populations, and school policy and management A program $ d 
tion may include advanced study in elementary education, à content Sf 
secondary education, English as a second language, reading, or spec! 


tion. A practicum is required 
Education Policy Studies— The program in education policy studies isd on 


for students who wish to develop skills in the technic al, political, and P i 
aspects of education policy analysis Emphasis is placed on develop! a 
broad understanding of the political and soc ial environment in which "^ 
policy is formulated and the technical competence to undertake inde iy 
analysis of a policy initiative. Internships are offered in a variety of fedai 
and local agencies 
The 36-credit-hour program includes course work in the policy-I 
cess, planning, evaluation, and current soc ial policies influencing uc? 
least 9 hours of electives must be taken in a field of specialization. The 
may elect to write a thesis in place of 3 credit hours of course work: " 
Educational Technology Leadership— This program 1s designed for if 
who are entering or advancing in positions assoc iated with SC up 
education, alternative educational settings, or other human service oon” 
in which computers and related information delivery technologies a 
program of studies provides students with opportunities to develop Ao at 
edge, understanding, and skills necessary to provide leadership 1D 
changing environment of technology use in education d 
The 36-hour program includes required course work in the theory me ips 
"d 
^ 


of educational technology, including the use of computers and 0 


research methods, and leadership. Twelve hours of the program are oo 
consent 

~ : " a 
departments in the University Students may elect to complete 


elective credit with the prior consent of the advisor. 


tional technology systems, technological management systems, poli 
t 


tion electives, which can be chosen, with the advisor's 


Elementary/Secondary Administration— This program provides the g! 
professional with preparation for certification in leadership posite i 
principal, assistant princ ipal, and department head in elemen 
ary schools. Candidates must have a minimum of three y 
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jBertise Science This program is designed to develop competencies to assess 
Physica] fitness; prescribe therapeutic activities; conduct exercise programs; 
— Corporate fitness programs; evaluate program effectiveness: identify 
apply njuries, EKG abnormalities, and anxiety factors related to fitness; and 
M Principles of exercise physiology and kinesiologv to physical « onditioning 
Performance 
“Credit-hour program includes courses in motor development and life- 
d Mess, fitness evaluation and exercise prescription, sports medicine, prin- 
concepts of employee health/fitness programs, and exercise, stress, 
Mac rehabilitation. Practicum opportunities on campus are available in 
Diversity's Runner's Clinic and the ( ardiac Rehabilitation Exercise Pro- 
h pe veriety of off- ampus practicum sites are also available. A « omprehen- 
Mination is required 
tout Education 
" Stitutions of 


ad cardiac 


This program prepares students for administrative posi- 
higher education, associations. national and international 
hata studa agencies, and business and industry. The program is designed so 
lu *nt may select a concentration in administration, teaching, or curricu- 
presa rr" of studies offers an intensive review of the history, scope, 

us, and trends of higher education in the United States in comparison 
ed systems in other parts of the world Students gain knowledge and 
Universities to the governance, organization, and administration of c olleges and 
39-credit-hour program includes courses on higher education in the 
tolleg ates, administration of higher education, and the community/junior 

: ^D internship is required 


ntadvancin urce Development This program is designed for persons entering 
iness, indug sitions associated with learning in organizational settings in 
i 6 Sector Th government, and other large organizations in the public or 
ilor their nn * Program is interdisciplinary, and students are encouraged to 
The three P'Ograms to individual career needs and objectives 
fan issues in ne’ courses in the 36-credit-hour program include foundations 
ing M ume resource development and adult learning. Fieldwork in 
Manizations E Ington-area business. industry, government, and community 
* may be a part of the learning experience 


livid y; 
,, dua “ay - 
MOVides lized Master's in Education and Human Development— This program 


te Sexisting fprtunity to develop an individualized curriculum that cuts 
» ntan M ds, both within the School of Education and Human Develop- 
and the E the School and other schools and departments of the Univer- 
iM prof sortium, The program is designed to meet specific, identified 
ib} Ogr 9ssiona] Objectives of applicants who have unique needs. The 
du tio 3m Structure can be tailored to prepare for new and emerging fields 
uman development 


nta " School ore! hours is available within or ac ross the four depart- 
12-credit. ad “ducation and Human Development. The program must 

bem ' SOcial/ iret, jr is curriculum consisting of courses in human devel. 
| 'émainin EIS p uilosophic al foundations in education. and « urricu- 
tives à 8 24 credit hours must correspond directly to the program 
& direct relationship to each of the areas identified above. A 


Cre ` 1 

a it hours of fieldwork, or the equivalent, must be a part of the 
ia dividual; 

tie ted Master’ 
kin Mique prsmit students to p 


Un ; Profession, 
"studie, A nelona 


5 in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies— This program 
ursue an interdesciplinary course of studies to 
l goals for special areas and fields in human kinetics and 
9! Program objectives is specified for each individual, based 


"T 
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and related to the overall objectives oiii 


with specific course work determined 
nt. Total credit hours may be more 
Xt the student's stated object 
e required 


on background and professional goals, 
School. 

This is a 36-credit-hour program, 
consultation by the advisor and stude 
if additional courses are needed to met 
practicum and oral comprehensive examination ar 


ives: 4 


„signed for persons who are ent 

aining, educ ation, adult! 

at require international UP 
r countries and culi 

and translating knowl 

al school systems Og 

ary concerns, an fu 
trends. 


The 33-credit-hour program allows bsp 
ization areas. Four courses are chosen from international educ ation, COP. ag 
education, selected topics in international education, international exper ag 
and futurism. The 9-credit-hour subspecialty complements the major agiit 
study and may be taken in any division of the University A compre 
examination is required. 


International Education— This program is de 
ing or advancing in positions assoc iated with tr 
and development activities in diverse settings thé 
standing. The program provides knowledge of othe 
using the education system as a means of interpreting 
across cultures and analysis of the formal and nonform 
reflect history, culture, development, values, contempor 


a selection from a variety of su 


Reading Progress Management: Classroom and Clinic This program isp 
to prepare reading education professionals as spe ial teachers, clinician 
sultants, and supervisors. The program develops competencies in the int 
tions of reading instruction, classroom and individual diagnosis an ros w 
and specialized knowledge areas reflecting the student's career interesigi 
enables students to meet the professional standards for reading $ wat 
specified by the International Reading Association. Theory and practici 
carefully integrated in classroom courses and in practicums that argo 
based or in the Reading Center, a multidisciplinary € linical center locat 
School of Education and Human Development 

The 33-credit-hour program includes courses in foundations of read int ug 
opment, diagnostic teaching of reading (K-6), clinical study of read ig 
lems, and assessment of cognitive functioning Depending on & stu dari 
interests, courses are taken in reading in the content areas at the secon i j 
cognitive models and instruction, the organization and administration 
programs, or severe learning disabilities in reading po 

Special Education—The four master's programs in spe ial education yi 
core and specialty studies and field experiences de: pal? 

educa 


competent and committed professionals for a broad range © ices: 
leadership roles in the field of special education and related serv! 


Early Childhood Special Education— This program is designed MA 
educators with insight and knowledge in the areas of the developmen st 
exceptional children, handicapping conditions, identification an ior dete 
procedures, and clinical teaching and alternative models of service of yet 
mentally delayed young children. The program prepares teac pe "s 
mentally delayed young children (a direct service role) and early ; 
special education strategists (a consultative role) pent 
The 39-credit-hour program includes courses in language develof t ^ 
cal and atypical development, developmental and formal assess javier f 
disciplinary theory, professional roles, family intervention ski ' nten 
agement, and legal policy concerns. A seminar, prat ticum, an , 
required. 


Infant Special Education— This program is designed to prepa hd | 
to serve the needs of developmentally delayed and at-risk imta 
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se heir families. The course of study prepares students to perform direct 


«5 administrative, consultative, and research roles in health care, human 
lavices, and educational settings. Internships in specialization areas include 
Pital-based programs, infant intervention settings, developmental assess- 

C inics, research facilities, dav- care « enters, and advocacv organizations. 
infant "Aeredit-hour program includes courses in medical and genetic issues, 
techn s velopment and assessment, neurodevelopmental programming, 
interd; 8y, family systems intervention case-management approaches, and 


: isciblinary team functioning. A seminar, practicum, and internship 
Tequired 


Special Education for Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Students—This pro- 


ing ePares Special educators to work as members of multidisciplinary teams 
em Sidentia] sites, extended day care centers, and s hools that serve seriously 
otiona]] d 


isturbed students. Partic ipants develop professional skills to as- 

Cy reson plan teaching strategies, create a therapeutic milieu, tap multi- 

in ,"UICes, counsel students and their families, and build realistic learn- 
: living expectations 


*Credit- > " ve > 2 2 
DSychoee edit-hour program includes courses in deve lopmental assessment, 


den $ lucationa] characteristics of the seriously emotionally disturbed stu- 
dij iPeClalized curriculum methods and intervention strategies, and inter- 
Duo; "aT y theory and planning approaches. Students are required to partici- 


Nan internship 


e àViora] Scie 


p yeniltiona Special Education — This program is designed to train those who 
lidepen ý and adults with special needs to make the transition from school to 
tours of nt living and employment. The program requires at least 39 credit 
hours Braduate course work and field experience, although the total number of 

e followin? depending on the certification options selected by the student. 
grammi: 8 areas of specialization are offered secondary and vocational 
"ation al € collaborative vocational evaluation, corrections. s hool-based 

evaluation, and learning disabilities 


and in course work or clinical experiences in the Psychiatry 
nces and Psychology Departments 


This Program is designed primarily to prepare teachers and 
Hee ory posit: Personnel for increased responsibility in teaching and for 
"d sitions ‘ons. The program offerings lead toward c ertification for super- 
isory Dein in maae school jurisdic tions. Basic courses relate to general 
EI NN : iub €s and responsibilities and are also of interest to educators 
tini x thea ational and human service agencies. Candidates must have a 

The 3-credit. o, ear of successful teaching experience 
Dment, hun Ir Program includes courses in the foundations ofc urriculum 
lon. an d lan relations in educational management, supervision of in- 
; "upervision in the elementary and secondary school. Appropriate 
el know]? selected with the approval of a fac ulty advisor, allow students to 
behav; "ORE and skills in teac hing content areas and in other humanistic 
hi ted to meet Pines related to education and supervision The program is 
' Virgi et Certification requirements in the District of Columbia. Mary- 


Tour; A E Some other states 
dmini i £ 
mee ith the a dum This is an internationally oriented program con- 
"Ww n Drer F"Olessional and research aspects of travel and tourism. It places 
lic paration of ¢ 


^ r areer ent , MT zeme I 208 I t 

IN iceorganizatio ry and mid-level managemen positio as ir 

hj. Biong ion 25 providing tourism servic es at the local, state/provin- 

ty WiVate- eec ' and international levels as well as in public, nonprofit, 
] tou, ^or Organ 


UN ism destinati izations involved in integrated and cooperative market- 

as yp ELM products, and services. Students may develop indi- 

Ces of e Inive ased upon defined c areer requirements and utilizing the 
nive 


rsity and the W 


ashington metropolitan area 
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Thirty-nine credit hours are required, including five core courses, six cours 
in one of three component concentrations, and an advanced seminar and p% 
ticum. Core courses include economic, so¢ ial, cultural, and ec ological aspe 
of tourism, tourism administration, tourism research, and tourism syste 
analysis. A 36-credit-hour thesis program with a comprehensive examinat 


available. 


Entrance Requirements for the Master of Arts 
in Education and Human Development 
suo 


The School of Education and Human Development seeks applicants with wet 
academic potential, high motivation, and aptitude to do graduate-leve , 
Admission decisions are based on an evaluation ol all material submitted 
support of the application The School requires official trans« ripts of all p 
undergraduate and graduate course work and acc eptable test s ores on êl 
Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test m 
Two letters of recommendation and a personal interview with the Gra 
Admissions Coordinator are required The interview may be waived " 
mission of the coordinator for those living outside the Washington metrop?l 
area. P 
In addition to these basic requirements, individual programs may m 
personal interviews, relevant professional experience, and other SUPE iy 
documentation before a final decision on admission is made. Upon recelp i 
application to the individual School program, information on specific 
ments will be sent to the applicant. The personal interview, profession. co 


ence, and supporting references provide important qualitative evi " 

and professional backgroun™ jJ 
lifications f a 
ns cri 


cerning an applicant's academic potential 
The admission review is based upon a comparison of quà 
those who apply, weighing both the School's general admissio 
program-specilic criteria ifort 
Positive decisions are made quickly for applicants who present Es 
strong application credentials in all areas In some cases, unusual Lg 
factors will offset comparatively weak factors and result in an offer of & J 
to provisional status in the School. For a student to be admitted tofu Jon y 
from provisional status, he or she must earn grades of B or better ina 
9 credit hours of course work 


International Students 

In addition to all previously listed criteria for admissions, internationdl 
must submit the following credentials 

pes S g crecenti ; for coU 

1. Certified English translations of all prior academic records for Casg quf 

that corresponds or is equivalent to the bachelor's degree in the "d 

Any graduate-level work completed should also be included in the “opt | 

package. Translations that are not properly certified will not i ihi, 

EFL), VE all? 

0 y ^ d 


2. Scores of the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TO 
550 an 


ake English 
ard the degre 
t who plans i 
and whose 

is in the 

) supp 


score of at least 580. Applicants with scores between 
considered for admission but will be required to t 
Language course prior to beginning course work tow 

3. A Financial Certificate, required of any applican 
United States to study at George Washington University 
either student (F) or exchange visitor (J). Proof of func 
statement issued by the bank of the individual who 1s tc 
should accompany the Financial Certificate 
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Advanced Standing 


Advanced Standing is 
“stitutions, but 
versity 
nondegree 


granted for approved courses taken at other accredited 
a minimum of 24 credit hours must be completed at this 
as a master's candidate. A maximum of 12 credit hours taken in 
status may be credited toward the master's degree 

a vanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more vears before 
plication for admission or readmission to master's candidacy. All work ac- 
cepted for advanced standing must have been earned with a grade of B or better 
and must be approved for ac eptance by both the advisor and the dean. Credit, 
atisfactory Audit, or other nonletter grades are not ace eptable 


Plan of Study 


The yj, 
* plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human 
9lopment requires a minimum of 


grams han 33 hours of graduate credit. Several pro- 
Option ine} aditional credit hour requirements rhe plan may at the student ` 
stu ent sel ude a thesis carrying six hours of graduate credit. Whether or not a 
pl elects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours must be from courses 


anned Primarily fe 
T$, not includin 
UCation and Hi 

Ograms are 


r graduate students third-group courses). A minimum of 12 
g the thesis, must be from courses offered by the School of 
iman Development 


Schoo} of E initially reviewed in conference w ith an admission advisor in the 

designated, d ation and Human Development and subsequently finalized with d 

On a Candida Visor in the « andidate s area of specialization Programs are based 

schools aet p interests and background: those related to teaching in public 

Which the gned around certification requirements of the state and loc ality 
All d e candidate plans to teach 


@ i 
Bree requirements must be « ompleted within six vears 


ntiny " 
Ous Enrollment and Residence 


A candid 


Credit ha ate for the maste 


zp r's degree is required to complete satisfactorily 24 
IIS in residence Students must be continuously enrolled in the School 


UCation , i i 
Failure on and Human Development unless the dean grants a leave of absence 


© registe r 
“ndidacy queer each semester of the academic year may result in lapse of 
"Bulations | ubsequent readmission is subject to whatever new conditions and 
Ms have been e 


ents w} stablished by the School 
1:50 are graduating, requesting grade « hanges from that of Incom- 


2. laki > i 
Credit Our 18 the Comprehensive examination must be registered for at least 1 
ên lm “uring the 


St ent or leave of 
ay 'ev | 
y, howe Ver, choose to wait for a semester in which they are actively 

ed for 
M i COurse 
Sessions on] 


Progr, 
admin, am rec 
mission, whet A 


semester in which these activities take place. Continuous 


absen« e status is not ac eptable in these circumstances 


'5 to finish Ine ompletes. It is necessary to register for the 
y if the student is applying to graduate during the summer. 


rements must be « ompleted within six years of the date of 
er study is full 


Sch, time or part time 
A Starship 
Bradenn; 
the e-Doint , 
av . 
wy P'ade of C in me of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who rec eive 
Ütecei ^ 10re than " > subject to susne ; n 
Work Vea grade of six credit hours are subject to suspension. Students 


nts : 
Proved "m4 elect a the 


wes sis Option 
“Writing by the etus 


The choice of the thesis subject must be 
> Student's advisor and filed in the office of the dean. A 
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and printed copies of detailed 
„sis are available in the 


statement of the School’s standards for the thesis 
regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the the 
office of the dean. 


Payment of tuition for the thesis course entitles the candidate, during Ù 
advice and direction of the member of the facully 


is is unfinished, additi 


period of registration, to the 
under whom the thesis is to be written. In case à thes 
time may be granted. The student must, however, be enrolled « ontinuously i 

ation of the thesis extends beyond the additional time 


program. If the prepar 
six hours of thesis again anga 


granted, the student must register for the entire 
tuition as for a repeated course 


Master’s Comprehensive Examination 

Candidates in master's programs requiring 33 « redit hours must take ^ 
hensive examination. Candidates in programs whose basic requirements " 
36 credit hours may waive the comprehensive examination with apprové of 
academic advisor. Candidates who plan to take the examination must be i 
tered for at least 1 credit hour in the semester it is to be taken and must fil 
written application in the office of the S hool of Education and Human W 
ment no later than 30 days prior to the date of the examination Compre 
examinations are required of students in Administration of College pi 
Development Services, Elementary/Se ondary Administration, Supe 


and all programs in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies and in Teacher 
tion and Special Education 


Work in Other Academic Departments 


For teachers interested in developing or strengthening their academic p 
tence, the master's program in Curriculum and Instruction encourages ! i 
credit hours of work in departments other than education. The progeny 
designed to meet the need of in-service teachers tor additional work in 8 pil 
area to qualify for advanced certification or to improve « lassroom ski ]s am 
also be helpful to previously trained teachers planning to re-enter the P ossi 
The major emphasis is upon strengthening both academic and prof 


competencies 


Second Master's Degree yo 
-ati and H 
ucation nis god! 


Persons seeking a second master's degree in the Sc hool of Ed 
equirem 


Development must complete all core and specialization T 
minimum residency requirement of 24 credit hours 


The Degree of Education Specialist p 
of Education Si? 


The program of advanced study leading to the degree 

for students with master’s degrees in education who seek further P 

preparation for specific objectives faculty A 
The program is under the supervision of the Advanc ed Graduate ^* d 

available in the fields of administration, counseling, € urriculum an 

higher education, human resource development, and special 


Admissions Requirements vog? 
> acialist 
The following are required for entrance to an Education Specialis Poft, 


Master of Arts in Education and Human Development or its equivalét, y y 
of pertinent experience in an education or human developmen! zë 

graduate scholastic average of at least 3.3 and an acc eptable score Of rog, 
Graduate Record Examination or Miller Analogies Test Two letters "d 
dation, one from a professional supervisor and one from the most 
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faculty advisor, are required, along with a statement of professional goals. Each 


Piicant must be interviewed and recommended by a faculty advisor in the 
Major field. 


Scholarship 
irholarship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are the same as 
Se for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development (see 
above), 
Brams of Study and Degree Requirements 


Indiy; 
dividual progran 


i$ are developed, through a plan of study worked out with a 
aculty aq A 
dvisor, to f 


it the candidate's skills, interests, and « areer goals. A mini- 


ot 30 credit hours beyond the requirements of the degree of Master of Arts 
must be ee and Human Development is required. At least 21 hours of this work 
br com i + in residence at GW. A maximum of five ¢ alendar years is allowed 

At ay 10n of the program 
education Lx the required 30 hours must be in appropriate graduate courses in 
(2) ackgron, ected from the following areas: | 1) foundations and cognate study, 
Speciali und and general principles of the field of study, and (3) an area of 


Dto - A graduate-level research methods course must be included in 
Sram if it was not completed in previous graduate work 


The 

Comprehensive Examination 
Succe 
tion 
ami 


tion of a six-hour written examination and/or an oral examina- 

of the major field advisor, is required. Candidates taking the 

nand muaa )e registered for at least 1 redit hour in the semester it is to be 

to the ust file a written application in the dean's office at least 30 days prior 
the examination 


The 
Y Degree 9f Doctor of Education 


e Schoo > 
Stud lof Education and Human Development offers programs of advanced 


"adi , 
Under the gS to t € degree of Doctor of Educ ation. These programs, which are 
study n Supervision of the 


develo n Curriculum and ir 
deve ta ent, educational 
able in ment, and highe 
Pme ministration, 


develo ment eling, curriculum and instruction, elementary education, human 
nation, kadina resource development, international educ ation, program 
^» er cation recondary education, spe ial education, supervision, 
et p anning o nd tourism administration. With the approval of a student's 

Ommittee, course work may be taken in other departments of 


Versity 

a ity, 

docto l issert, Programs require study of interrelated areas of education and 
, tation in the major field of study 


0 
Profession ra programs ar 
" duat l 8 who must pi 
eni uses, with 

, In 
locations: 8. In Some 


Advanced Graduate Faculty provide major fields of 
istruction, special education, counseling, human 
administration and policy studies, human resource 
r education administration Supporting fields are avail- 
higher educ ation administration, college student devel- 


e designed to accommodate the needs of working 
irsue their studies on a part-time basis Required 
few ex eptions, are offered in the late afternoon 
Programs, selec ted courses may be taken at off- ampus 


' adequate preparation for advanced study, including 
he degran , eQuisite to his or her objective and c omparable to that 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development 
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at this University. Students with a master's degree in a field other than educatio 
may be considered for doctoral study provided that the degree and pr 
experience are judged relevant by the major field program faculty. 

For an application to be forwarded to the major field program fa ulty for the! 
consideration, an applicant must have a minimum graduate s« holastic aver 


3.3 and a 50th percentile score on the Miller Analogies Test or Graduate 
ate dean may recomint? 


Examination. Under certain circumstances, the associ "m 
to the faculty a student who does not meet the stated criteria but who has sh us 
'rograms often set higher admiss! 


exceptional promise in the chosen field. I 
standards, and the number of spaces available for new doctoral stuc 
the number that can be accepted ; 
The applicant is strongly encouraged to s« hedule an interview with the a 
tant dean, who will discuss the applicant’s needs in relation to the Sch pl 
resources, explain the required procedures and standards, and guide the apr 
cant through the admission process. In addition, all applicants must be 
fot 


interview with faculty members in the major field Students ret eiving fav 


ted to precandi 


lents limi 


recommendations from the major field faculty are admit 
the degree. eh ail 
International Students—Students whose native language is not English " 
who have not earned a bachelor's or master's degree from à regionally ac 
college or university in the United States are required to take the Test of ined 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). A minimum Tt YEFL score of 550 is requi 
consideration for admission. will? 
Admitted students whose TOEFL scores range between 550 and 600 T. 
required to take the University's English as à Foreign Language placemey 
prior to their first registration. Depending on the results of this test Ami 
sequent class performance, the student's first-year ac ademic program gd 
restricted in the number and type of courses that can be taken. Students $^ jig 
English as a Foreign Language (EFL) courses should anticipate addition® 7, 
tuition expenses as well as a possible extended period of time requ 
complete their degree program inii 
For those students required to take EFL courses, the School's mibi 


English language proficiency requirement is « onsidered to be satisfi ods 
(a) successful completion of EFL 50 (English Composition Research Mt by 
an evaluation ig 


International Students) with a minimum grade of B; or (b) 
director of English as a Foreign Language indicating that the student has 
comparable proficiency status 


Precandidacy p 
work! 
In the precandidacy period a minimum of nine credit hours of course Ro 


| te 
program, including requirements specified by the Advanced Gradus th 


must be completed. Full-time students must complete this work with P 
thin three € 


18 credit hours; part-time students must complete it wi d 
uris lt a t be 
admission to precandidacy. Application for full « andidacy will m the ®™, 
on the basis of the quality of scholarship in the prec andidacy perio w 
mendations of instructors, a detailed plan for the balance of the pre 


qualifying examination 


Plan of Study 


ot 
In general, from two to three years of full-time study beyond the ms MU 


in education, or the equivalent in part-time study, are required. Cour 

examinations must be completed within five years, and the entire P 

be completed within eight years 1 into two je 
Programs are individually planned. Each program 1s divided Í porting | 

The first consists of studies preparatory to taking major and $ 
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Comprehensive examinations and required research tool studies. The second 
nsists of the do. toral dissertation and the final oral examination. 

pon admission to doctoral ¢ andidacy, the 

Planning Committee of three faculty members, one of whom must be from 


Outs} : : 
Utside the major field of study. Students who have « ompleted the comprehen- 
SV examin 


Posa must 


student is assigned to a program 


ations and have received committee approval of a dissertation pro- 
register for 6 hours of Dissertation Research in two conse utive 
sand 3 hours per semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion 
issertation or the « ompletion of 24 credit hours of dissertation research 
"Ie specific information is available in the Doctoral Student Handbook 


Co B 

™Prehensive Examinations 
No | 
ater than the end of the third semester, the student must pass a three-hour 


7.8 examination, the content of which includes materia! from both the 


Celveg dn E study and foundations of education. Dox toral students who re- 
ensive k 30.5. from this | niversity having consequently taken a compre- 
qualifyin amination, are required only to take the foundations portion of the 
Minato ^ Amination »upporting field examinations are three-hour written 
mination if required, they are taken before the integrative comp rehensive 
CCessfu w All course work, inc luding the research tool requirement, must be 
lon (the i, completed prior to taking the integrative « omprehensive examina- 
Ptehensive y exc eption is the Pre-Dissertation Seminar). The integrative com- 
Wo suc. ‘examination is a written 12-hour examination, six hours on each of 


f 
-Andi npletion of all examinations and the required research tool 
i. ndic "ds taking the examination must be registered for at least 1 credit 
dean’ le Semester it is t 
8 Office at least 


The Dissertation 


dissertation is re 


i and t 
tom € begi 


CCessivo T i “ 
the tatis(a days. The « andidate begins the second part of the program after 


o be taken and must file a written application in the 
JO days prior to the date of the examination 


quired as evidence of ability t perform original scholarly 
9 Interpret and present its results 


ta nning of the dissertation phase, the dean appoints a dissertation 
‘ditional , COnsisting of a chairperson (usually a maior field advisor) and two 
the : aculty me 


, Mig ati 
disse Sertation to th 


mbers. The candidate is required to submit a proposal for 


: us committee, which determines its acceptability. The 
atic P^ , 
of he n is Complete 


er membe 


ti nthe anè particular semester, the candidate must submit to the dean, no 
n and Of an b Specified in the calendar four complete copies of the disserta- 
Ment Of the Sate t and biographical sketch for inclusion in the announce- 
XE : ~ 
dis Copies of deta on and for reproduction by University Mic rofilms, Inc 
i ttation, po S ailed regulations regarding the form and reproduc tion of the 
icrofi] Preparation of the abstract and services offered by | niversity 


fo S, Inc, are S: : "ner 
a he Octorate 1. available in the office of the dean The suc cessful candidate 
Ppl ate is required, before 


e - 

the An award the expense 
i Nceme 
erst 9ment of the 


d under the guidance of the chairperson, with the advice 
ts of the dissertation committee 


receiving the degree, to pay fees that are 
of binding library opies of the dissertation, printing 
Final Examination, and the basic serv ice rendered by 


MICTO 
Y films, Inc., and to sign a mi rofilm agreement 
inal i 
Whe Xaminatio 
Other Sertation has 


"lec, tee Member S PProval of the dissertation chairman and at least one 
Xami nde late is recommended to the dean for the final 
passed at least 30 days before the degree is to be 


r, the candi. 


ation. Which must be 
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conferred. The examination is open to the public and is « onducted by à commit 
tee of the faculty, appointed by the dean, supplemented by at least two leaders 
the candidate's field of study from outside the University Candidates 
successfully pass the oral examination are rec ommended for the degree by 
faculty of the School of Education and Human Development. Three final ie 
copies of the dissertation must be submitted to the office of the dean within 
month of the final oral examination and no later than one month before 


degree is to be conferred 


Continuous Study and Residence 
Students must be continuously enrolled in nd Hus 
Development, unless the dean or the Advan ed Gradu let 
absence. Failure to register each semester of the academic year may 
lapse of candidacy. Subsequent readmission is subject to whatever new 

tions and regulations have been established by the Advanced Graduate cull 


the School of Education @ 
ate Faculty grants@ 


Teacher Certification Curricula 
ividuall 
w 


The School of Education and Human Development provides ind 
planned programs for liberal arts graduates with appropriate degrees troiar 
credited institutions who wish to prepare for teaching Those seeking C8 
tion, but not wishing to work for a degree, may enroll in a« ertification pros, 
they meet the admission and scholarship requirements of degree candi we 
School also provides a wide range of courses of interest to teachers who 
renew licenses 


Off-Campus Degree Programs 
us prol 


The School of Education and Human Development offers off-campu he 

leading to the Master of Arts in Education and Human Development in pot 
of curriculum and instruction, higher education, human resource d d sup 
early childhood special education, transitional spe ial educ n n 


sion; and the Education Specialist in the fields of administration an m. 
he Division © 


ation, 8 


education. The programs are administered through t 
Education 


* 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
pean B. Burdetsky 


nior Associate Dean M.M Harmon 
ssociate Deans L. Graff, R.F. Dyer 


Introduction 


Py nized às the School of Government in 1928, the School of Business and 
blic 


Siona] anagement has been responsible for over half a « entury for the profes- 
i “velopment of indiy iduals assuming membership and leadership roles 
Health 2” The School comprises nine departments—Acx ountancy; Finance; 
^ €rvices Management and Policy; International Business: Management 
ace; Marketing, Logistics, and Operation Management; Public Administra- 
Estas Tategic Management and Public Policy; and Urban Planning and Real 


Dto, evelopment. The use of a multidisciplinary approach in educational 


amming helps ` T ) 
; 2 prepare both the 
eers in tod 


Purposes 


Th 
e School Of Business 


c 
publi through the study, 
ic private 


generalist and specialist for professional 
ày's complex, organizational society 


and Public Management is dedicated to academic ex« el- 
teaching, and research of management and policy in the 

sectors, both within the United States and internationally. 
School of of the growing interdependence of government and business, the 
Business and Public Management practices a multidisciplinary ap- 


tia] lexibility in educational programming in the belief that such is 
o ealir DW the 
School o 1g with the 


Cate, Preparation of b 
di ers and Seeks 


p J purposes of the School are 
. 9pàre its " 'emer f I a 
"inizi, its graduates for positions in the management of complex 


Carryj » Provide a broad and fundamental education as preparation for positions 
Dos; 9 viet and leadership responsibilities 

Sitiong ; Specialized educational Opportunities as preparation for career 
nal disciplines or func tional areas 


their forms, through education and researc h, the content, 


ad p m interdependence ies of disciplines and institutions in the public 
5 Ctors 
ton P d rs, both Nationally and internationally 
Mab e the School's resources to business, health. government, 


zan " 
Dni d othe l'Organizations in both the metropolitan area and the larger 
2,00 fost 
er u ; 
orld C nderstanding and advancement of knowledge and skills in the 


MMmunity 

vera Nts EL through research, education, and s holarly exchange with 

Dna trade = tutions, and organizations engaged in the solution of inter- 
tements nc 


i investment problems and in the management of human 


usiness , i " 
M the Middle UN and Public Management has maintained full member- 
E 7 ee Assoc lation of Colleges of Business Administration 
2 Uo Í . inte R , fe } J a- 
Oleg 411968 + eS es il on Graduate Educ ation for Public Administra 
e Sch -pchool became a member of the American Assembly of 


Ools of B P 
usiness, and the undergraduate and master's programs in 


83 
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business administration are accredited by the Assembly. The program if healt 
services administration is acc redited by the Accrediting Commission on Edu 
tion for Health Services Administration The Master of Urban and Regio 
Planning degree program is accredited by the Planning Accreditation Board. 1 
Master of Association Management degree program is rex ognized by the - 
can Society of Association Executives The School is a member of the Nati d 
Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration 


and its Master 
Public Administration degree program is ací redited by the NASPAA Com 
sion on Peer Review and Accreditation 


Regulations 


See Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations 


Attendance l 
'Ll 


p ni 
A student may not attend classes until registration 1s com jJeted. The stude 
g | 


of the work of the courses in which registere 4 
vefore provision ism 
1 for any Cau 


held responsible for all 
absences must be excused by the instructor in charge! 
the student to make up the work missed. A student suspende 
not attend classes at GW during the period of suspension 


Withdrawal i 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University without at ademic p 
permitted during the first four weeks after registration for the fall or § 
semester. Withdrawal after this period is permitted only in unusu& nich 
stances and requires certification by the instructors of courses tor M m 
student is registered that the student is doing passing work (see Wi 
under Regulations) 


Adding Courses ] 
in any gees 


Courses may not be added after the first two weeks of « lasses 


Independent Study Plan j 
ith U^ 


A junior, senior, or graduate student of demonstrated capac ity, W 


interest in the subject matter of a course, may be permitted to undert ies 
under the personal direction of an instructor, in acc ordance with the rca 
appropriate department. Credit under this plan is limited to the s 
hours normally allowed when a course is taken on à € lass basis. 


Use of Correct English "à 
Any student whose written or spoken English in any course 1$ unsat 
may be reported by the instructor to the dean, The dean may ass! eeds 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the 2 ? 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular up 
charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean 


Students from Other Schools Within the University erio 
is po^ 

Degree candidates from other schools of the ! Jniversity cannot rity y 

than 18 hours of credit in courses from the Bachelor ot Accoun™ edit fro" 


; of C 
of Business Administration degree programs Or 12 hours 9 " "i 
aster of Busines vet 


Master of Accountancy, Master of Taxation, or M tis 


í | - l 
tion degree programs. Typically, a maximum of 6 of cre 


hours ¢ 
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Courses from the Bac helor of Account 


ancy program, unless an advisor recom- 
an additional 3 credit hours 


Common Body of Knowledge 


Programs le 


ading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountanc y, Bachelor of Busi- 
Dess Admin 


istration, Master of Accountancy Master of Taxation, and Master of 
USinegs Admini 


i tration include the equivalent of at least one year of work in the 

Ollowing areas 

Py A bac kground of the con: epts, processes, and institutions in the production 

or arketing of goods and services and the financing of the business enterprise 
0 


er forms of organization 
A bac kground of t 
nonprofit organiz 
ical influe 

asic underst inding of the concepts and ar plic ations of accounting 
eae al M 1 t5 é Se RS , 
Wantitati ve n 


iethods, and information systems 
' AStudy of o 
long, 


he economic and legal eny ironment as it pertains to profit 
; ations, along with ethical considerations and sox ial and 
Polit 5 


nces as they affect such organizations 


rganization theory and behavior and interpersonal communica- 


3» A Study of 


administrative processes under conditions of uncertainty, in- 
Ing integr 


ating analysis and policy determination at the overall management 


*glona]] red for admission, applicants must present a bachelor's degree from 
y accredited college or universitv Application is made directly 


the Off; 
le Office of Academic Ady ising and Student Services, School of Busi- 
itive Iblic Manage 


^ ment. Admission to master's programs is highly compet- 
d. Dt t 
,  “8Vious 


academic 
» letters of refe 
Tofes 


history, performance on the applicable entrance exam- 
rence, motivation and aptitude to do graduate-level work, 
nce are all taken into consideration 

admission to programs leading to the degrees of Master of 


Ount 
b it aY, Master of Taxation, and Master of Business Administration must 
àd ission 1° On the Graduate Management Admission Test applicants for 
‘ ministratj P'ograms leading to the degrees ot Master of Health Services 
Athe Grac u and Master of Urban and Regional Planning must submit scores 
tio ' @Dplic I Management Admission Test or the ( ;»raduate Record Examina- 
Mibli A Psy for ac mission to programs leading to the degree of Master of 
tan On em and Master of Association Management must submit 

Dt to m, Taduate Recor 


iD Make arran.. | Examination It is the responsibility « f the appli- 
i lce, inceton Cr lor the required test with the Educ ational Testing 
PNG s dmission T 08541 Correspondence con erning the Graduate Man- 

Cord Ry est should be addressed to Box 966 concerning the Gradu- 
1, to Box 955. Test se ores that are more than five years old 


ments fo International Std n! Students fron E 
, "ere LL Or international Students otudents from coun 
EM Eng ish is 


not an officia] language are required to take the Test of 


"nguage (TOEFL). A minimum TOEFL score of 550 is 
admission. All international students c oming from 
t an official language must take a placement test 
nt of English as a Foreign Language. Onlv those 
r higher on TOEFL and score 5 out of 6 on the Test of 
e exempted from this requirement 


ntria "Consideration for 
“nglish is ne 
le Departme 


$) will | 
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Depending on the test results, the student may be restricted in the numbers 
type of courses that can be taken. Students assigned English as a Foreign La 
guage (EFL) courses should anticipate additional related tuition expenses same 
as a possible extended period of time required to ¢ omplete their degree p 

For those students required to take EFL courses, the School's minimu 
English language proficiency requirement is c onsidered to be satisfied either 
(a) successful c ompletion of EFL 50 (English Composition Research Methods 
International Students) with a minimum grade of B; or (b) an evaluation y 
Director of English as a Foreign Language indicating that the student 


achieved comparable proficiency status je 
witht 


Transfer Within the School Currently enrolled students wishing to t 
from one graduate degree program and/or field of instruction to another 
the School must complete the appropriate application through the " 

bject 


Academic Advising and Student Services. Applicants for transfer are Su boi! 
requirements in effect at the time of transfer. In addition, students must resu "m 
jates for 


all required credentials no later than the established completion ¢ 
semester or summer session for which the transfer 1s requested. 


Readmission 
A student who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent without e 
rization from the University for one semester or more 
plication for readmission and resubmit all supporting crec 
transcripts from previous schools attended, including George 
versity, and entrance examination scores If readmitted, the stuc 
the rules and regulations in force at the time of return If the stud 
one or more regionally accredited colleges or universities during abse of A 
the University, complete official transcripts must be sent to the Office 
demic Advising and Student Services from each institution attende" 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission Ww 
registered as a degree candidate at the time of last registration at the Uni 
and has not since registered at another college or university. 


clu 


jent is SU 
ent has 8 


General Requirements d 
nous 


All students must complete the prescribed minimum number of credit gl 
graduate course work. A maximum of one-quarter of the credit hours ® "ma 
course work required beyond First-Level (Common Body of Knowledge) ogl 
required prerequisite courses may be approved for transfer to t 
Business and Public Management from the Division of Continuing I! 
another degree-granting division of this University, or another regiona ; TA 
ited college or university under the following conditions The course hae 
be approved as part of the student's program of studies; v 
applied to the completion of requirements for another degree, f 
graduate level, it must have been taken within the two vears prior to mt I 
into the program, and the student must have rec eived a grade of B e v i 
action must be approved by a petition to the Director of Academic ^ st boy 
Student Services. A transcript and description of the € ourse wor u> ated 
before the petition can be considered. Should advanced standing ba ast 
credit will count; however, only grades earned in courses in the De and ui” 
Public Administration, Health Services Management and Policy: ys 
Planning and Real Estate Development while in nondegre 
calculating the cumulative grade-point average _mpletio® ade 
Master’s degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on comp. 

required course work, completion of an acceptable thesis (i Deom? 
required) or the equivalent work, and the passing of the Master ® ^ jop. 
Examination if required in the chosen degree o! field of instr” 


;e status WI 
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te ond-group courses (numbered 101—199) may be counted toward the mas- 
"a gree only when registration for graduate credit has been approved by 
Petition at the time of registration by the Director of Academic Advising and 
tu 1 B 
ent Services and the designated faculty advisor. No work « ounted toward a 
gree may be counted toward a master's degree. However. a student 


t ga Completed the equivalent of at ommon Body of Knowledge course with 
ade of C or better as part of the bachelor's degree program may request by 
Petition a waiver of that course at the master’s level. A grade of C earned in Econ 
Portion 218 at GW while in degree or nondegree status is sufficient to waive that 
of the Common Body of Knowledge requirement 
ulltime students are expected to register for a minimum of 9 toa maximum of 
o tours each semester. A graduate student who is employed more than 20 
Week may not take more than 6 credit hoi 


urs. All work for a master's 
egree m 


ust be ompleted in five years 


xpect to continue studies for a doctoral degree after receiving 


e Mastar’, " 
won 3 degree should ask for assistance in planning their programs of study 
except for | ‘s granted for work done in absentia or w Ithout formal instruction, 
an or lospital residency supervised field experience independent study, 
de ? thesis, whic h may be completed in absentia with the permission of the 
Partmer 


nt, designated faculty advisor, or committee ci ncerned 


Master's Comprehe 


Written wi 

of cien aster 5 Comprehensive Examinations are required only in the Master 
Pla ing a Information Systems Technology and Master of Urban and Regional 
sorg 8 programs Degree candidates should consult designated faculty advi- 


aminat examinations required and material to be covered. In writ ng the 
COurg tons, stude 


nsive Examination 


à nts are expected to demonstrate what has been learned in 
"quire Tk and from the literature of the field. The examinations normally 


candid OUr to eight hours. Sections broadly cover the various fields that the 
Examin as selected 
shou] e rions are generally scheduled in the fall and spring semesters and 
Completion En during the last semester of course registration or shortly after 
A written» Prescribed course work 
field of g applic ation is filed with the department supervising the student's 
'S to be takes the time of registration for the semester in which the examination 
the To am or 9lore applying, the student must have completed all courses in 
Veraga, After , ti enrolled in the last semester and must have achieved a 3.0 (B) 
Written tice tyne for the examination, a « andidate may withdraw only by 
N Can idate o ìe department ch airman 
Visor put vho fails the examination should consult with the designated 


ki 
E Subsequent Course of action 


Ruth lete: P pe Work are A Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass F, Fail; I, 
Ori 1.4 8gress; CR, Credit W, Authorized Withdrawal: and Z Un- 


fail r 1$ required for the master's degree. The grade of C is 

Te of a ailing but n 

tard of Ta Status. A mini; 

degree 

ake © Credit 
nf 

Verage "the g 


lust be balanced by a grade of A in a graduate 
num grade-point average of 3.0 is required for 
All graduate courses and undergraduate courses 
after matric ulation as a degree candidate (exc ept those 
rade of CR) will be used in the calculation of the grade- 
' Brade-point ave 
Ours wil] be 


rage falls below 3.0 after « ompleting a mini- 
Placed on probation. This probation extends 
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through the period in which the student next attempts 12 credit hours of work 
including prescribed courses. During this period the student's performance Wil 
be monitored to determine suitability for continued study. A student who? 
subject to probation for a se ond time is automatically suspended. 

A master's degree candidate who receives à grade of F is required to presen! 
cause, for consideration by the Director of Ac ademic Administration, as t0 why 


continued study should be permitted i 
A master's degree « andidate given the grade of F in à required course, a 

permitted to continue in graduate studies, must repeat the course and achiev? 

least the grade of B. (Such a repeat does not expunge the grade of F, which 

student's record.) Should this level of performance 2 

as a degree candi 


remains part of the 
obtained, the student will be denied further registration 


Suspension 


J 
ition (see above 


ions of prob: 
ader 


A graduate student who does not meet the condit 
will be suspended. A student who is suspended or withdraws ul 
conditions may apply for readmission after the lapse of one semester. 105 
readmitted the student must submit ev idence that indicates ac ademic suce 
readmitted. A student so readmitted will continue on at ademic probation i 
must achieve a minimum grade-point average of 3.50 in the next 12 sem 
hours of graduate study. Should the student fail to achieve this minimum B^. 
point average, a second suspension w ill result and subsequent readmission 


be denied 


Incomplete/Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete), W (Authorized Wy 
drawal), or Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) may be assigned are descri 
University Regulations que 

The grade of I must be changed by a date agreed on by the instructor mals 
student but no later than the last day of the examination period for the f 
spring semester immediately following the semester or summer session in" j 
the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not « hanged within ^ 
automatically becomes an F. In cases of well-doc umented extenuating mi 
stances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the Dire 
Administration for additional time in which to complete the work of theo d! 
Such petitions should be submitted within the same perioc. The 8i*. 
cannot be changed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equ 
elsewhere 


ctor o 


Thesis s 
ed to include tot ad 


Students contemplating doctoral study are strongly urg 
an elective in their master's program. The thesis subject shou 
early as possible to permit effective integration with the course WO * sel 

The subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the stude "T. 
The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the profess 


or in y 
0 
must be presented to the dean by the student no later than the date an or? 


rding 


reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean "C 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the € andidate, during C 300) v% 
which registered for thesis seminar (299) and/or thesis researc uni 
advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the " "i 
written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time 15 gan ratio? 
must, however, be enrolled continuously in the program. If the prep "d 
thesis extends more than three semesters beyond the date registé 
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search, the student must register for the entire required hours of thesis again 
Pay additional tuition 


Master of Accountanc y 


The Master ot Acc 


: ountancy degree is designed to prepare students for profes- 
‘onal care 


ers in accounting either in the public o1 private sector. A particular 
'e of the program is the student's attainment of protessional certification. 
», Master of Ac. ountancy is recognized as the necessary fifth vear of education 

a professional! accounting program, and as such, it is superimposed on a 


Bo Y of K Knowledge in accounting and business subjects. T ne Come 
bi o nowledge is ordinarily attained by the completion of a bachelor’s 
in accounting or business from a regionally iccredited institution of 
*r education 
Sy © program consists of 60 credit hours of course work rules ei ge 
ours out COmparable study has been completed prior to admissi n. Six semester 
advance viaa Work of the minimum program of 33 hours may be awarded as 
"d Standing 
tudents should verily state regulations conc erning the Certified Public Ac- 


Coun P ` 
tan *Xamination for the state in which they plan to practice 


e 
^ Program of study consists of two levels 


irst Leve] (c | : 
ing 99°72! (Common Body of Knowledge Courses Accy 201 202, 211, 297: 
- 20; MLOM 240; 


s p eted prior to e 
Mens be ta en in the 
tom XCept Ac y 


Econ 217; Mgt 201, 218, 270 This set of courses must be 
nrollment in Second-Level courses except Accy 297, which 
> last semester of the program. All of these Course require- 
297, may be satisfied by evidence of successful completion of 
ay n b * Work at other regionally acc redite d institutions. First-Level « ourses 
e taken to Satisfy Second-Level requirements or electives 

¥ 262 a" "Accy 221, 225, 251, 261, 275, 282 one course chosen from 

; ^" ^.0r 264; and three graduate-level courses « hosen from ac« ountancy 
Program “Pproval. No more than three taxation courses may be inc luded in 


Management 


ation Management prepares students to undertake or ad- 


ültea Tarina in association management. It is also for practitioners who 
St, me be | With nonprofit associations of various kinds—trade, public inter- 
leame oc tShip, and special interest asso lations; scientific, technical, and 
na] Cleties: trade unions; political action committees; religious and frater- 


lations; and local ad hox groups. Substantive areas com- 
Assoc iation Management program are marketing strategies 
; Comparative institutions; communic ations, media, and in- 
5; finance and accounting; analytical and research methods. 
IT program is interdis: iplinary, consisting of a ten-course 
Requ 4 required Courses, and an elective course 


, » <72, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 279; PAd 295. 296 
One of the Pollowing courses: PAd 212, 213 215, 216, 242, 245 


pacti. i following Courses: PAd 223, 224; Mgt 204, 210 212, 213 
lig entby c ue approval of the adv isor, the student may satisfy this re- 
above Sing any 3. redit graduate-level « ourse either from the courses 


TOm othe 


T Courses offered by the University 
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Master of Business Administration 


The Master of Business Administration degree is designed to prepare student 
for careers in management in both the private and public sector. The program? 
study leading to the Master of Business Administration provides a basic found 
tion in the functions of business, the environment in which it operates, at! 
ed for intelligent decision making The program provi es 
in-depth study of one field of instruction and broad exposure to subjects 


issues at the general management level d 
The program consists of 60 « redit hours of course work, of whic h 27 hours 


5 L| 
first-level courses may be waived if « omparable study has been completed?! 
regionally ac redited college or university prior to admission. Thus the shorti* 


possible program is 33 « redit hours fs. 
The program ot study consists of two levels and contains four componen. 


First Level (Common Body of Knowledge Courses) Econ 217-18; Acey 
Mgt 201.218, 270; Fina 220; MLOM 240; SMPP 201, 297 This set of courses 
be completed prior to enrollment in sec ond-level courses, except SMPP 7 
Strategy Formulation and Implementation, which must be taken in the " 
semester of the program. All of these course requirements, exc ept SMPP i 
may be satisfied by evidence of successful completion of comparable urs 
other regionally accredited institutions. Common Body of Knowledge co 
not completed before the applicant matriculates in the School of Business id 
Public Management will be assigned in the letter of admission. First 
courses may not be taken to satisfy second-level requirements 

Second Level mi 

1. Five Breadth Courses—Breadth courses provide exposure toà broad 
of subjects intended to develop professional competence in genera g 

es fro® 


analytical tools need 


ment. In consultation with a faculty advisor, students select five coum gee 
least four fields outside the field of instruction Students may design a P 
consultation with their advisor that is tailored to individual career 


2. Four Field of Instruction Courses—This set of courses gives students y iy 
of understanding in a selected field. Courses are selec ted in consultation. 
faculty advisor and may be tailored to individual interests us" 

3. One Elective Course—Students may select any graduate-level "wr 


satisfy this requirement after consultation and approval of the faculty * 


Fields of Instruction 
Students select a minimum of four courses from one of the following 
Business Economics and Public Policy—This field is directed tow e 
standing, analyzing, and dealing with the principal. forces shaping cgi 
business environment. Special attention is given to the policies and p MA 
governments, social and cultural change, and the structure, evolutions oe 
tuations of the economy. Students in this field take courses that surv "t, 
legal, political, and economic environment of business an em 
macroeconomic foundations of government programs and o 
to these programs 


busin 
Ww 
Decision Systems— At all organizational levels, decision making istos 
most important and most difficult responsibility of managers. This fi A 
students to work with systems to improve and assist the € ecision F ; 
field is applications oriented and utilizes math j ; tistics wilt 
puter models. The student may choose either of two tracks: qua t 
for decision making, which focuses on the operations researc . id 
sion systems, or decision support systems, which emphasizes k 
systems that support the decision process 
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Finance and Investments— This field prepares students for careers in finance 
Investments, providing a background in business budgeting, controllership, 
asury, long-range planning, reporting, and financial management processes. 
riy are designed to emphasize the planning, analysis, implementation, and 
plies ee) for making effective financial decisions Instruc tion not only 
* 0 manufacturing and trading enterprise but, in addition, includes rail- 


0a ! ; 
i and public utility financing, each of which has distinctive operating 
atures, 


“we Resources Management—This field is conc erned with all aspects of the 

yment of human resources in business organizations Career opportunities 
he in domestic and international 
x “lations, researc h 
iu tment agencies 
Collect Ployment 

"live ba 


business organizations, hospitals, trade 
and educational institutions, and lox al, state, and federal 
Courses encompass all phases of the re ruitment, selec- 
and development of people, industrial relations, unionism, 
gaining, labor relations, and manpower utilization 


Info, ES 
Tmation Systems Management— This field is conc erned with issues related 


E ern informati. na 
"ganizations, 


to 
nd decision support systems in private and governmen- 
8 in inf Areas include systems analysis, user-system psyc hology, and 
tesponi : gemation systems. The program is designed for the professionals 
elopin ' tor analy zing the information system needs of an organization and 
the 8 an implementation plan for meeting requirements that deals with 


eterminati ; a 
ni rmination of the information needs and information flows within the 
ization, 


Inte 
inj ational Business—This field is designed to prepare students for careers 


8, international and multinational « orporations, and ex- 


É in : ^ ‘ 
Nation la 8 companies; for careers in the federal government and in inter- 
the C tape Concerned with business, industry, and finance abroad; and for 
3 > | y ` ji " ~ 
desi tce Option of the Foreign Commercial Service. The program is also 


© Drenare : : 
fi withi prepare international students for careers in foreign and domestic 


g eir own countries and for « ommercial officer positions within 
vernments, 


late m. Operations, and Materials Management— T his field addresses issues 
Qualit cont Sement and operating skills in materials ac quisition, production, 
the life o rol, distribution. maintenance, and support functions throughout 
gration of y}  Banization, system, or product. The program focuses on the 
eduction ando managerial functions associated with transactions, tex hnology, 
Oper trac leien, ape necessary to institutional succ ess. Each student elects a 

ations in c. ement and contra ting, physical distribution, or product 

Consultation with the advisor 


a 

ne pects of iene Technology, and Innovation—This field explores the 
desig agement buch relating to and influenc ing research and develop- 
d to ident; 4 a nées, and public policy. The concentration has been 
a people in ir the problems associated with managing creative 
hy? he Need for a dynamic technology. As a ¢ ontextual area, the program 
Students to undertake original and meaningful research 

ic, sociological, and operational problems encoun- 


In industria] governmental, and military research and 


ts concerned with the development of professional 

an ducts, servi Z anponsibilities may include planning and develop- 

arketip ing distri ution’ x) ideas; advertising, selling, and merchandising; 

anagement E: enel Systems. Courses cover all aspects of the 

l "lon. Specialized elective courses utilize the re- 
tropolitan area 
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This field reflects the assumpti 
heory and research a 


Organizational Behavior and Development 
that the specialist in behavioral science is skilled in t 
applies technical and specialized knowledge as a force in effective organizati 
growth and improvement The program helps meet the need for professional 
capable of designing, creating, and developing the necessary behavior& ani 
organizational systems appropriate to rapidly changing societies Emphasisis 

nization 


the interrelationships ot motivation, leadership, problem solving, orga 
sed complexity of modern organizations and their effectu 


growth, and increa 
the functions of organizational development 

rovide interdisciplilif 
al estate deve 
j conc? 


Real Estate Development— This field is designed to Į 
and applied studies for students preparing for a career in re 
ment. The field combines the fundamental economic print iples anc 


that govern the real estate investment and development process with those 
emphasize the analysis of specific projects, 1n luding site requirements " 
| feasibi" 


tions, financia 


physical relationships, holding capacity, market condi 
ind opportunities & 


and requirements, legal framework and constraints 


ated with the public sector and long-term community needs 


Systems Theory and Cybernetics— This field provides a broad, interdisclre 
ary perspective for dealing with complex management problems Systems p 
identifies principles of organization common to physical, biological, and " 
systems, while cybernetics is defined as the science ol communication 
control in man, machine, and society. As the size and « omplexity oí oy 
tions increases and as social and technologic al change accelerates, this ie gj 
evolved as a way to understanding the underlying princ iples of organiza in 
management. The field is relevant to the operating manager OF policym 


private or public sector 


Master of Health Services Administration T 
The Master of Health Services Administration degree program is dei 
provide a core of generalist administrator courses for all students, aet 
specialized elective fields of instruction to meet the interests and 
jectives of individual students 
The program of study consists of 54 « redit 
credit hours each in accountancy, economics and statistics are P insi 
comparable study has not been comple accredited! " 
prior to matriculation as à degree candidate 03. 
„s: HSMP 202 Aat 


The generalist core includes the following nine cours. ust 
207, 210, 211, 212, 215, and Mgt 210. In addition, each student open 


advanced HSMP courses, one chosen from Group ! and one from 
among the following 

Group | (Policy/Planning)-—HSMP 221, 223, 225, 227, 252, 25% 9 

Group II (Management)—HSMP 231, 233, 235, 236, 237, 238, 23 “pt 

During the last semester on campus, each student must als 
adhe h serves to integrate the concepts and methods 0 
administration. i 

The fields of instruction each comprise 18 credit hours, including Agl 
ence-based learning component. In some fields of instruction, igs ol] f 
credit-hour) administrative residency is mandatory In other fiel bow 
tion, the student may choose a 3-credit-hour internship and 6 € "d 
additional course work as a substitute for the 9« redit resic ency: 
fields of instruction fall into one of two patterns nist 

Residency Option—Specialist course work, 9 credits; pem d 


dency, 9 credits. Students will not be permitted to enter any ynog 
-point average W! 


ted at a regionally 


residency unless they have attained a 3.0 grade 
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litemshiy Option SI 
IP. 3 credits 


ü Urses comprising the field of instruction may be e A ve eth Services 
nagemon, and Policy Department or other departments in the S hool of 
,.SIDess and Pul 


sities t lic Management, the 1 niversity, or the Con rtium of Univer- 
fiel | ach student 
0 Instruction 
“PProved by the fa ulty advisor and the departn 
I5 Currie ulum structure gives stude nts an unusual opportunity to develop 
emic Programs particularly suited to their needs. The core courses and the 
advanced HSMP courses provide students wit} 

de tiop 2c; the nine fields l 
j of ocal expertise | 9-credit administrative residency is required in the 
inn, "anagement of 


ecialist course work, 15 « redits; administrative intern- 


|] t | T, 11 hle r » 
develop i set of conceptually related cou! s suitable for the 
and individual career iDJecti vt rhe choice of courses must 


ffering > 
Aci COUrSeS 


tw 
ı generalist administrative 
; Of instruction offer a wide « noice of areas in which to 
acute-care hospitals, management of k ng-term care 


sty eh and management of ambulatory health services In 
their n. 'ày Choose the 


T Drogr; 
Dro p grams, which « 


ail other fields. 
mount of experiential learning they wish to inc lude in 
| 


an affect the number of month required to complete the 


n » Mat is, for a full-time student the residency option will require 28 
Onths ^ 1 
the internship o 


puon will require 20 month 
Field 
s 

f Instruc tion 

gem 
Dtoy an ent of Acute-Care Hospitals—This field of instru lion is designed to 
n U > 
thi aum erstanding of the organization, management and interrelation- 
» Sp s 
Syst a Ital clinic al, support, and administrative functions, and analysis of 
Ue provid. edures used to provide short-term inpatient services Students 
Mak ‘ded with a managerial base in the areas of health services policy- 

' Tégulation 


n 
ppor saent of Lo 


Se ng-Term Care Services—This field deals with medical and 
ty 


those who cannot function independently. These 
Ines tor the aged, rehabilitation or psychiatric hospi- 
mes for the mentally retarded 
riatric cente 
> in he 


and developmentally disabled. 
rs, and the client's home. The field also provides a 


alth services planning, policy-making regulation, and 


alth Services— This field addresses the manage- 


alth and medical services to individuals who do not 
C » i & tO INGI uuai 
MOM Onstant supe 


S rvision associated with inpatient care. Instruction 
* Management of 


8aged in delive 
n. Ambul 


services in organizational settings in which 


leg JfBànizatic ring ambulatory care as a service offered by a 
Servic, 


es plar alory services managers also work in the areas of 
be an . i 
i Ith tng hing, polic y-making, regulation, and legislation 
lig of Í . 
of ation Sy qu 
Ses Inf i Systems This field is designed to provide an understand- 


m tma 
hates, T mation Systems 


! às they are used in the idministration of health 
m © conce ts nt acministration of « 
om Pleg of t Pts of in 


formation and computer systems are emphasized. 


in ! | 
ation to "8 capital formation" apa investment analysis, with 
Wea ? unique proble 


ials Man 
Sin health se 


m e area i | 
hog, enlty/nation hof appli ation are medical records program evaluation, 
hi ity Contro} ealth statistic s, financial management assessment, and 
alth s. : 
boro. "Vices Fina i 
nc : ; v 
huj un erst nding p Management This field responds to a demand for a 
d he isto. a the administrator of financial management in health 
"Decir decisio. mak; 92 includes managerial accounting, cost analysis, 
Adapt ti na - 
th Seryi 


ms within the health care field 


agement This field explores 
rvice Institutions 


the management of 
The instruction focuses on the 


IEEE RET IS DG. erede T 
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purchase and management of supplies and equipment, inventory manageme 
contracting, cost allocation, plant operations, and facilities maintenance: 


Health Services Policy— This field is intended to meet the growing demat 
specialists in health policy analysis and development. The curriculum p hot 
training in basic and advanced policy analysis skills and the application of 


techniques to practical health care policy-making situations Students may hy 


sue more general public policy courses in other departments as elective is 
$ 


program includes at least one three-credit internship in a health policy p? 


This field is designed for those 


| Health Services Planning and Marketing 
wish to focus on strategic planning and marketing of health care system, 
| health care institutions. Planning and marketing skills enable the st! -— 
| develop and implement strategic and business plans and to conduct m thal? 
I 


activities within health services organizations The overriding ¢ oncept 
l strategic health decision making based on systematic analyses with an awal* 


of values. 
Health Services and Operations Research — This field deals with the appli 
of research techniques and methodologies to the delineation of policy wr" 
the generation of solutions to problems in the organization, delivery, an quii 
ing of health services. Operations researc h is the application of mat y^ yl 
techniques such as linear and nonlinear programming, queuing mode 


simulation to develop solutions for operating and policy problems: 


Human Resources Management— This field covers resources plane gl 
tion, utilization, and development and evaluation of health services 


Included are the various personnel functions, the development of pere gai 


cies and procedures, employee and labor relations, and collective 


Master of Public Administration 
mu 


The Master of Public Administration degree program prepares sal! 
professional careers not only in the public service (federal, state, an m 
also in organizations that require a knowledge of public policy an Adi 
tion, such as public interest groups and research institutes. The 42 ort 
program, outlined below, is intended to provide both a generic ed dif 
students and specialized elective fields tailored to the interests 


iden cia! toit 
objectives of each individual student. The curric ulum provides gra pv a 
rds for p 


tion in all areas recommended by the Guidelines and Standa 
Master's Degree Programs issued by the National Association © c 
Affairs and Administration 
All students are required to complete an eight-course (24-c 
which includes courses in public administration and managem 
penditure analysis, public policy, organization theory, 
nizations, and research methods; at the end of the progral 
to take PAd 289, which serves to integrate the diverse pers 
administration rovide® 
Each student selects, in addition, an elective field designed to P electi? 
and broader knowledge in a field of particular interest. he (cal 
generally require a four-course sequence. With the approval of 8 fered 
the student may design a special field when none of the fields 9 
individual learning and career objectives 
I Students who lack substantial knowledge of the 
government are strongly encouraged to take one of two cov oder 
administrative institutions: PAd 213, Administration in the nts. 
ment, or PAd 242, Administration of State and Local Governme "T 


the § 
der of the program consists of two elective courses chosen by 


structure and in 
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he advisor s approval. The electives may be taken in any related program or 

Isciline. 

unge use public service requires a wide variety of expertise, students with all 

D *rgraduate degree backgrounds are « onsidered for admission. There are no 
ecific Course prerequisites 


Required Courses 
Core 
213 or 
ective Field 
Merican Admi 
- introductory course. In some of the elective fields either course may be 


*d as 3 of the 12 
Two Elective Courses 


Courses PAd 205, 295, 296, 260 or 261; Mgt 210 0r PAd 221; PAd 252, 289, 
245, 

four courses (see below 

as nistrative Institutions: Either PAd 213 or 242 is recommended 


required credit hours 
lective Fields 


ds offered within the Department of Public Administration 
low. Four courses are required for each field. In addition to the 
Busin “Sd below, students may elect such other standard four-course fields as 
conomics and Public Policy, Organizational Behavior and Develop- 
tmation Systems Management, International Business and Decision 
an approved four-course sequence in the De- 
: gement and Policy or the Department of Urban 
structed and Real Estate Development. Moreover, a special field may be con- 
i » tailored to the 

lo be ,PeCial field, the student writes a brief justification specifying the courses 
en, and Submits it | 


, Bud 

volved and Public Finance l'his field covers the processes and institutions 

i ent; ad wm Beting, including the practical requirements of financial manage- 

parts know) ISSues of intergovernmental finance in a federal system; and 
*dge of alternative methods for allocating scarce public resources. 


the tive, Legislatiy 
Ment Portunity to de 


student's academic interests and career objectives. To 


y petition through the faculty advisor 


e, and Regulatory Management— This field offers students 
velop an expertise in the management of federal govern- 
n Tessas t ^l 9n the practical functions of public management, the field 

e tegi atory Orkings of the executive and legislative branches, emphasizing 
Pttsiphe * Process, the ciy il service, administrative law, and « ongressional 


Onal Resources— This field is designed to provide ad. 
ollege of nelusively to senior military and civilian officers at the 
Sector ents that will E Armed Forces l'he field prepares these offic ers for 

: 9quire them to work closely with the private and public 
s Management in time of war, and it prepares them for 
Public sector 


izations— This field gives primary attention to the 
dert OCeSseg by y hicl I 
but is includ Vhich organizations are structured and their work 
C z 
l Ncerned ^ Uses in organizational theory and large organizations 
med with 


the management of governmental! activities 
| x 


al Governments— This field deals with a range of 


) 
Patten °S and a o. roblems and Issues, including alternative governmental 
LM fin intergo emm ents of functions, sources of revenues and expenditure 
e " 
anc | and t nta] relations and management conc erns, local govern- 


e formulation and 


analysis of urban policies 
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The policy field is designed for those 


Policy Analysis and Evaluation 
cision making and develop abilititit 


wish to focus on the processes of public d« 
analvze and evaluate those processes 


Procurement and Contracting This field covers the many activ ities of gove 
ment performed under contractual arrangements. Procurement action is ol 
subject to unique practices and regulations and requires the acquisition 

d contri 


specialized knowledge and skills in the processes of prox urement ài 
ing. This elective field is 
Logistics, and Operations Management 


Public Human Resources Administration and Manpower— This field ad 
administration with personnel, the su 


ations in the public sector 


of human resou” 


offered jointly with the Department of Mar 


the traditional concerns in publi 
function of public organizations, and labor rel 
are also offered in manpower development and the 
This field is designed for public m 
who need to understand the various t apabilities of tele ommunications ey 
nize and utilize information within an organization, the policy issues invol d 
the regulation of telecommunications, and the terminology and struct 


telecommunication systems 


use 


Telecommunications Management 


Internships : 
0 
ire strongly encouraged! p 
are many opportunities sai 
yncies, county an i 


Students with little or no professional experience : 
an internship during the degree program There 
Washington area for intern experiences in federal age 
government agencies, and the quasi-public sector. The Department ass bo 


dents in securing appropriate internships; students are also encourag ae? 


l 
internships on their own initiative. A substantial effort is made to ww. 
intern experience to the student's academic program Internships may a 


i -~ m C 
unpaid and may be taken for credit or not for « redit. To receive academi ot 


students must have completed 9 credit hours in the degree program. 
internships for credit involve 15-20 hours of work per week for 1 we 
Master of Science in Information Systems Technology 
: ai to p 
echnology is designed w 


The Master of Science in Information Systems T: (fers 
ted major field. The program iP 


students depth of understanding in a selec li 
major fields: (1) information systems development and (2) apP y 


intelligence and expert systems hich "LÀ 


The program consists of 51 credit h 
waived based on a student's prior background 
fe; : ing last? 
1. Twenty-one credit hours of prerequisite courses in programm, d" 
assembly language programming, computer systems architect "d 
ns, 


tures, systems analysis, operating systems, dat 
systems 


ours of course work, of W 


The program consists of the following requirements 


ac ommunicatio 


sted courses "P4 


2. Thirty credit hours of major field and other rele 
. 283, 284 


(a) Information systems development—Mgt 280, 282 
288, and two 3-credit elective courses 1 
o, 28^ 
(b) Applied artificial intelligence and expert systems" Mgt 28 
ourse: 


285, 288, 291, 292; MLOM 255; and a 3-credit elective © , p Mg 29 
3. Successful completion of a capstone project concurrent wit plied 


information systems development field or Mgt 
intelligence and expert systems field 


292 in the 
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Information Systems Development— This field provides thorough preparation 


application of computers to the ¢ omplex data and information 
ound in organizations today. The program emphasizes the practical 
emporary design and implementation approaches within 
velopment of computer-based systems 
A - 
y, lied Artificial Intelligence and Expert Systems— This field stresses the prac- 


“plications and basic underpinnings of artificial intelligence, especially 
and k 


he nowledge-based systems. The program provides a firm foundation in 
Int ll ation Systems technol 


i ogy, while emphasizing aspects of applied artificial 
Bence and knowledge 


engineering 


ù * of Taxation 
e 
a T. 
Profes ada Taxation degree is designed to prepare students for « areers as tax 
Bam nals in public accounting private industry, and government. The pro- 


applicati Y provides a thorough understanding of the tax laws and their 
the hya; OD. 1 also supplies the necess 


siness í ary foundation for a broad appreciation of 
The pro 5 environment i 
istava gram consists of 60 credit hours of « ourse work, of which 27 hours of 
tad ,". COUrses may be waived if « omparable study has been « ompleted prior 


Migs} E 
Work m slon, Six credit hours of the 
be awarded as 


e 

Hi ora of study « 
hi i e ommon Bodv of Knowledge ( ;'ourses)—Accv 201 202, 211, 297; 
inled UM 240; Econ 217; Mgt 201, 218. 270 


minimum program of 33 hours of course 
advanced standing 


àst semester of the program. All of these course require- 
parable Wi "Cy 297, may be satisfied by ev idence of successful completion of 
"ot be ork at other regionally acc redited institutions. First-level courses 


Cond hu" lo satisfy second-level requirements or electives 


1 

i q ired © 
p èd by d Courses Accy 225, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265. 269 (Accy 225 may be 
Vleteg . 2Y anot 


er graduate-level] , : lent | mM- 
0 : 4te-Ievel accountancy course if the studen 1as con 
2, Marable Wo 


À ives rk at another regionally accredited institution.) 
"Büateg f ` “Aree elective 


y advisor. 


tofu 
rb i : 
^ * and Regional Planning 
ET ster of Urban 
Ml as pre and Regional Planning is a professional degree program 
ate a Paration for a broad range of professional careers in both the 
1e 48-credit-hour course of study provides a broad 
: eve . ` 
Sa e anaj o ipetenc e in planning theory and methodology and to 
Nal pe blems Ytical ability and creativity necessary for solv ing urban and 
the phasis is placed on the formulation of realistic planning 
practice of urban and regional planning 


Courses are to be selected in « onsultation with the 


lis Ublic Sectors, T] 


tis, à 

H w? Prior to ous course completed at a regionally ace redited college or 
à AR Courses Í mission or within the first two semesters of the program. 
4 geld of co cent dit hours): UPRE 201, 202, 203, 207. 21 1, 212, 215. 
$ X to ntration, with a minimum of 9 to 12 credit hours 


A. Cre 
Minimum a it hours of elective courses 
ree months full-time 


(or equivalent) supervised profes- 
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port app" 


ples 


al work experience in planning, with an acceptable written re 


sion 

by faculty advisor. 
6. A written Master's Comprehensive 
all course work 1 
arch; the thee 


A thesis (3 credit hours) based on the candidate's rese 
usually complements the chosen field of concentration 


Examination following com 


4 
fe 


| of study, including the thesis, comprises 
dit hours, 


ae 
po 


While the typical progran 
hours, requirements may be reduc ed to a minimum of 45 cre 


ing upon the student's background and professional experience. 


Fields of Concentration 
Each student is required to develop a field in an area of professional speci 
9 credit ho, 


tion. The field of historic preservation requires a minimum of : 
fields of community planning and real estate development require 8 minim 


12 credit hours A 
Community Planning— The fundamental elements of community plan, 
explored in this field, including housing, community facilities, iscal | 


dynamics. Emphasis is on problem. 
ation. For those d 
rstanding 

thetic 


urban economics, and neighborhood 
fication and analysis and on plan and program formul 
focus on design, course work may be chosen to in« lude unde 
needs and perceptions and development and application of aes 
bilities and creative skills in problem solving i 

tandi 


Historic Preservation— This program is designed to foster an under igi 
the historic attributes of architecture and landscape, from the on 00, 
kills to sigh” 


monument to the most ubiquitous of patterns; developing $ 

assess, and protect our historic legacy; and acquiring à sensitivity tO this! 

planning issues central to managing the forces of growth and chang? "o 
iving a wide j 


historic context. Preservation is examined as process, invo 
participants, that can vary in complexion, focus, and concrete goals: " 


to solve problems in preservation is emphasized over any set of admin 


political procedures 

Real Estate Development— This field is designed to provide interd 
and applied studies for students preparing for a career in real est 
ment. The field combines the fundamental economic principles tp thos 
that govern the real estate investment and development process wit men 
emphasize the analysis of specific projects, including site requi i 
physical relationships, holding capacity, market conditions, financi "d 
and requirements, legal framework and constraints, and opportun! 


ated with the public sector and long-term community needs. 


Specialist in Health Services Administration 


io, 
ed related field oF with ef 


studies leading? A 
gram res 
— udi ip 


Students with a master’s degree in an approv 
degree and managerial experience may undertake 
Specialist in Health Services Administration. This pro 
plan to begin a career in management, policy-making, or P 
health psi ear or who wish to supplement previous gradua 
services administration. i 

Most students with adequate preparation in health services admini yy 
related management field should be able to complete the requi 
taking a 30-credit-hour program of study. Those lacking specialid 
will need additional course work, depending on career goals. 
assignments, if required, are in addition to the 30-credit-hour 


"d 
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Individy 


Qn the ial programs will be developed in consultation with a faculty advisor 
asis of the student's educational bac kground, experience, and specific 
Professiona] objectives 
“Students must take at least one doctoral-level seminar in health services 
en istration (HSMP 310 or 330) and« omplete a 3-credit-hour research project 
270). The remaining hours may be taken in health servic es Management 
Policy or other appropriate disciplines 


Doctoral Program 


The z^ 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy is offered in accountan« y, business adminis- 
lion h 


health services administration, information and decision systems, man- 


tal e and organization, and public administration. The Committee on Doc- 
tudies Supervises all aspects of the program 
Admission 
The mini - j 
om admission requirement is a bachelor’s degree from a regionally 
ec 


College or university, preferably with a major appropriate to the 
Sed field of stud 
Priate field Applicants whose degrees are in fields other than their pro- 
te ^y of study are expec ted to obtain the necessary background either 
mination ^ after admission to the program. Scores on the Graduate Record 
m 9n or the Graduate Management Admission Test are required. How- 
Coll P 'Cants Who have taken the Law School Admission Test or the Medical 
ia cipe Plon l'est may submit these test scores for ( onsideration l nder 
ted, -“uMstances, scores on the Miller Analogies Test mav also be submit- 
tra pp ‘Cants whose test scores are more than 10 years old are required to take 
Sion Tes © Graduate Record Examination or the Graduate Management Admis- 


y. Most applicants have « ompleted a master's degree in an 


pro 
Do: 


Bed but n Pplicants whose test scores are more than five years old are encour- 

ests Must p, PQuired to take or retake either of the tests Arrangements to take the 

lin „e Made with the Educational Testing Service. Students whose native 
is not E 


Buage (TOEF] ehh must also submit the Test of English as a Foreign 


* Docto Scores with a total score of not less than 550 
ad test "m Committee does not use specific cutoff points for grade averages 
lectio 9$. It carefully rey iews each applicant's entire record and makes its 


x a competitive basis in keeping with enrollment limitations. 
tions o 000 the doctor 


al program is granted for the fall semester and summer 

DN ing à d Sompleted applications must be sent to the Office of A« ademic 

d ashin ^w ent Servic es, School of Business and Public Management, 

aster n 8ton University, Washington, D.C. 20052, by March 1 for the fall 

Missio b Summer sessions. Applicants are notified of their eligibility for 

pleted A ur to *iX weeks subsequent to established dates for rec eipt of the 
Plication and all required supporting credentials 


Of Study 


doctor, 

thd sera rogram Consists of two major parts: the pre-dissertation stage and 
ent wi the th he objective of the pre-dissertation stage is to provide the 

" hes al foundations and practices of the primary and sup- 

LN analytica] ned with à command of the relevant qualitative or quan- 

teth t apply the s ods. The objective of the dissertation stage is to have the 

E ots to ther ained theoretical and practical knowledge and analytical 


LN Xpected po ution of a researc h problem. The research should be original 
tribution, either applied or theoretical, to the 
total program must be finished in seven years; 
ances can extensions beyond this time limit be 


© result in ; 
Oh) y of : a con 
Y Under Very nowledge. The 


Specia] circumst 


IDOApTAIDISED GU T me KU I E 
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Committee on Doctoral Studies. If a student is granted an extensit 
ters), the student must register and pay for 
t tuition rate every 


| given by the 
beyond the seventh year (14 semes 
credit hours of Dissertation Research at the then-curren 


ter until graduation " 
The pre-dissertation stage is based on an individual study plan developed 


the student under the guidance of the primary and supporting field advise? 
during the first academic year. In the study plan the student must state long” 
professional objectives, all proposed academic activities, methods of evalud 
and a semester-by-semester schedule i 
All students, regardless of the primary field of study, must include in the 
study plan Mgt 390, Philosophical Foundations o! Administrative Resear 
the multidepartmental course, 311, Seminar Public—Private Sector insti 


and Relationships. These courses should be taken during the first academi 
| after admission. Mgt 391, Methodological Foundations of Administrative 


search, must be taken at the end of course work m 
In addition to the evaluation methods proposed in the study plan, theP d 
and supporting field advisors evaluate the student's progress at the end 0 
| first and second semesters after admission, and thereafter at the end of hona 
| semester of each academic year, A comprehensive evaluation of stu , 
activities for both the primary and supporting fields is the final proces 


| pre-dissertation stage E 
As background, a student whose field is designated as Business Ad up 
tion must demonstrate, either through prior academic experience or e 
proposed content of the doctoral study plan, a working knowledge 0 
pal content areas of business administration "m" 
| Supporting fields may be chosen from other departments of the Un ad 
student selecting a field outside of the School, however, must meet the 
and administrative requirements of the department involved. j 
For more detailed information on the program and its administratio vg 


Handbook on the Doctoral Program, available in the Doctoral Pro 
Special Programs E 


International Institute for Health Services Administration 


y 
In recognition of special educational needs of students from other p 
International Institute for Health Services Administration offers Pecat ] 
instruction designed to meet these needs at either the degree or certifi 10s 

It is also equipped to enter into arrangements with principals 

systems in worldwide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching "i 
or the actual instruction of administrative personnel either abro& 
University 


Joint Master's and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


In certain instances arrangements may be made for students tO 


vim 
er 

rently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law Com 
master’s degree in the School of Business and Public Management sci 
must be admitted separately both to the National Law Center and t AT 
Business and Public Management and must meet all requirements z d 
both degre? 


program It is possible for a student to complete work for 
within four years 


* 


eer Er me a RR RE 


ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Dean M.A. East 
ssociate Deans H.R Nau, J.R. Millar 


Introduction 


A Elliott Se 


" hool of International Affairs offers 
Ograms to p 


lona] repare individuals for an increasingly international and multina- 
both *hvironment. The historical roots of the Elliott School can be traced back 
i 8 estab ishment of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomac y 
1189g | 


and | 1 1966, the Sx hool separated from the School of Gox ernment, Business, 
üernationa] Affairs to become an independent unit, the Sc hool of Publi 
Dternationa] Affairs. In 1987, the name was changed to the School of 


Frationa Affairs, and in 1988 the School was renamed in honor of Evelvn E. 
1089, Oyd H. Elliott, the I 


resident of George Washington University from 1965 to 


A : 
“demic Programs 


e Elliott s ; ; 
an s ^" School offers graduate programs in international affairs, Latin Ameri- 
Poli les, East Asian studies, Russian and East 
“ciplinar 


les, and science, 
y and e 

urse cw mph 

versity 


ings d 


European studies, security 
technology, and public policy. Programs are multi- 
asize both domestic and foreign governmental policy. 
raw heavily on the various academic departments of the 


Tàdua: 
high rate Programs lead to the 
er leye ` 
derst Ol competence 
afaing anding of major 
National Preparation for 
Organizations. 


degree of Master of Arts Students develop a 
In a world region or a discipline that focuses on a solid 
historical and contemporary issues in international 
professional employment in government or in inter- 
agencies, or business 


' rs degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in the 
d ast E sian studies, international affairs, Latin American studies. Rus- 

ind Dub; p jropean studies, security policy studies, and sc ience, technology, 
Olicy, 


Ami... 
sion Requirements 


Cation 
Schoo! o forms are available 


, from the Office of Graduate Admissions, Elliott 
2005 A nternational Aff 


4i ission is airs, George Washington | niversity, Washington, D.C. 

te p, ? study. di normally for the fall semester only and may be for full- or 

*bruary j mission decisions are made on a rolling basis, beginning in 

ing f. Pplications for admission must be submitted by February 1 for 

14 Semester, January 15 is the deadline for applicants for fellow- 
admission applications from international students 


Slon te 

: Master’ x ^ 

sider Or E T 5 programs in the Elliott Sc hool is highly competitive. To 

1 ü T L , I 

itte ited College , Mission, applicants must present a bachelor’s degree from an 
Ta] t * OF university Previous academic performance, scores on the 


toii, St of th 
Vas; e n > . 
vation Graduate Record Examination, letters of re ommendation, 


and pr 
ofes 
S. Į fessional experience are all considered in the selection 
thing x follow; 


n 
in wh; 8 adc 
Nit Which Eng ditional requirements pertain to all applicants from coun- 
8 - 
Scores fro Te not an official language -Applicants are required to 
e ie 


stof English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). The Test of 


101 


* zx 


-t am eF 


psc 
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Written English (TWE) is also recommended. The minimum TOEFL score | 
admission to a graduate degree program is 550. Applicants admitted a8 1) 
candidates will be required to take the English as a Foreign Language W 
Placement Test at George Washington University before registering. (Those™ i 
score 600 or more on the TOEFL and score 5 out of 6 on the TWE are exempl 
EFL course work may be required, depending on the applicant's performan 
the placement test. 

International Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate program should incl 
background courses corresponding to the undergraduate major in internal! 
affairs at this University or some other relevant social science program: mij 
case of major deficiencies in the social sciences or international relations ity 
tional course work may be specified beyond the minimum requirements 
master’s degree. 

East Asian Studies—An undergraduate major in a pertinent field is reat 


“ : I D « d 
For the concentration in Chinese language and literature, the undergi? 
24 credit hours of Chinese language study. i 


m should 
ajor IP ^y | 


program should include 
Latin American Studies— The applicant's undergraduate progra 
clude background courses corresponding to an undergraduate m sar | 
American studies at this University, or equivalent. Majors in other fields m. 
considered for admission provided that undergraduate course work 1D 
Spanish or Portuguese and sufficient course work in one of the following w 
anthropology, economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic # 
history, and political science. j 
spf! | 
East European Studies—An undergraduate major in à bos? 
0 


m should include the 
2 and 3- ae 


Russian and 
field is required. The undergraduate progra 
courses, or equivalent: Hist 145, 146; PSc 131 or 168; Slav 1- 
blic Policy — Undergraduate majors ina soci tho! 
admission, althoUP ais 
econ” | 

indio" | 


| 


Science, Technology, and Pu 
or physical science, or in engineering are eligible for 
lacking adequate preparation in relevant social sciences, particularly 
may be required to take additional courses; such requirements will be 1? 


in the letter of admission to the program. 


'LA 
Security Policy Studies—An undergraduate background similar to the "n 


cified above for International Affairs would be appropriate. Work exper "4 
the military or national security fields might compensate in part for in^. gi 
academic preparation. A background in economics or quantitative ana | 


would also be helpful. 


Readmission a 
A graduate student who has not been continuously enrolled, oF on y 
leave of absence or inactive status, must file an application for readm! 

semester before planning to return to school. | 


Regulations 
See Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. |! 


Attendance 


Students are held responsible for all of t 
tered, and all absences must be excusec 
made to make up the work missed. A student sus 
attend classes during the period of suspension. 


he work of the courses in wb tgo 
i by the instructor before P "d 
pended for any cau 


Xcer, 
t 
he Me for 


ki 5; and relevance to the student's program. 
ric 

rw: Requirements 

Ticulum 

“late 


eadi wuitements for the master’s programs are listed under the appro- 
digg. au in Courses of Instruction—International Affairs; East Asian 
thio} An Ameri 


i “Xtensinn. 3 
item sions beyond the five-y 


itp culum 
tthe UY e trans 
Ne, gr deity, 
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Withdraw a l 


f tdrawa] without academic penalty after the end of the fifth week of classes 


tnd spring semester) is permitted only in exceptional cases (see Withdrawal 
"University Regulations). 


Neral Requirements 
qus leading to the Master of Arts degree vary in their requirements. Some 
Bad offer an option that requires a minimum of 24 credit hours of approved 
"ister f work plus the successful completion of a thesis; the student must 
Wuite or 6 credit hours of thesis research (IAff 299—300). Other programs 
thesi a minimum of 36 credit hours of graduate course work and may include a 
Chi i " Security Policy Studies program does not have a thesis option; the 
quires anguage and literature concentration of the East Asian Studies program 
tepare me thesis option. Under all programs, course work is taken in order to 
‘or the Master's Comprehensive Examinations. 

pro ‘dates for the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit an advisor- 
"item Plan of studies (comprehensive fields, supporting course work, tool 

?nt, etc.) to the office of the dean by the end of the first semester in 
ne. Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the faculty after the student 
electe Mpleted the required course work and an acceptable thesis (if one is 


the Mast as satisfied the foreign language or tool requirement, and has passed 
Ure 


side 
lag 


nde ers Comprehensive Examinations. 
Count Special circumstances second-group courses (numbered 101- 200) may 4 
been n ed toward the master's degree when registration for graduate credit has 


ist “Proved at the b 
Badu Or, and the dear 
Rady € Credit is expect 


eginning of the course by the curriculum advisor, the 
1. The student who takes an undergraduate course for 
" ed, by arrangement with the instructor, to do work at the 
li. s evel in addition to the regular work of the course. Normally, no more 
the Oot hours of second-group courses may be taken for graduate credit in 
Nate c. -hour program, and no more than 9 credit hours may be taken for 
^ edit in the 36-credit-hour program. (An exception to this rule is the 
cong, ents who select one or more fields in history; they may take 9 hours of 
No Work OUP courses in the 30-hour program and 12 in the 36-hour program.) 
CN eed toward a bachelor's degree may also be counted toward a 
ee, 
Vearg ofthe degree candidates must complete degree requirements within five 
tin eir admission to the program. A student who is unable temporarily to 
Yeap ? plan of studies may request a leave of absence not to exceed one 
ear period may be granted in exceptional 
ut the student will be required to register and pay for 6 credit 
No Ch 2 Ing and Research each semester. 
they 8ranted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction, 
e thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permission of 
advisor and the dean. No more than 6 credit hours of graduate 
ferred from other accredited institutions or another division 
and these may be accepted only under limited conditions of 


ances, b 


can Studies; Russian and East European Studies; Science, 


' and Public Policy; and Security Policy Studies. 


"aa a oe 
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Tool Requirements 

t 

a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts mus 
e (certified by the relevant language de 

that has an appropriate literature * 

m abilit 


must demonstrate their " 
If a student selec 


In most degree programs, 
demonstrate a reading knowledg 
ment) of a modern foreign language 
study of the field. Students in regional programs 
age appropriate to the study of the spec ific region 
a testing fee of $50 will be ch uf 
is not English may sele 
sor and the desi 


4 
icient} , 


in a langu 
language not offered bv the University 
master's degree candidate whose native language 
English to fulfill the requirement w ith the approval of the advisor an 
l'he examination, which will test high-level reading and writing prof 
administered by the English as a Foreign Language program d 

chnology: 


Candidates in the fields of security policy studies and science, t€ 4 
foreign language. This require gvel 
grades of B or better) at the! 

- technology 

296. Í 
: js 
titute stati 


public policy may substitute statistics for a 
may be met by demonstration of proficiency (i.e., 
of Stat 105, 112, or 183. The tool requirements ol the science 
public policy field may also be fulfilled by proficiency in PAd 
Candidates in international affairs may petition the dean to subs 
for a foreign language. The primary basis for approving suc h petition 
relevance of the statistical skills to the student's thesis research. des! 
The language or tool examination should normally be taken before the st 
has completed the first 15 hours of work; it must be taken before the comp 
sive examination. No student may take the language or tool examination jg 


than three times. Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement are not 


the credit-hour requirement for a master's degree 


Master's Comprehensive Examinations " 
In addition to course examinations, the candidate must pass written od 
Comprehensive Examinations covering the chosen fields of study. EXE quant 


À . > à . n 

are scheduled twice a year (in November and April) and should be tahoe 

the last semester of course work or shortly after the completion of all fot : 

course work. The student must have a 3.0 grade-point average in order yation” 
omp™ adi 


Comprehensive Examinations. If there is a lapse of time between € tinue 
course work and the examination, the student must be enrolled cO op! 


during this period. It should be understood that course work consti 
partial preparation for the Master's Comprehensive Examinations. the 8 

is expected to pursue a program of additional reading in eac f i p 
fields, in accordance with the advice of the faculty member respon, gui 
instruction in that field. A student who fails to pass any part l 
Comprehensive Examination may, in exc eptional circ umstances. pe TA 
approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination grop" 
scheduled examination date. If the student fails a second time, nO " 

tunity to take the examination is permitted 


Scholarship Requirements 


ent; B, Good; C, Minimum a]; an 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excell i 
Authorized withdraw nts 


Credit; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, 
authorized Withdrawal. Courses taken to satisfy degree requirem 
taken on a Credit (CR) basis, with exception of Thesis Research. "^ 
Graduate students are required to maintain à minimum cumu falls". j 
jint average’ , qt 


point averageof 3.0. Students whose cumulative grade pt will p 
3.0 at any time after having completed at least 9 crec it o 35. 
e 
erag the ad 


additional semester in which to raise the grade point av d o jo 
who fail to bring their grade point average over 3.0 at the en m. 


semester will not be allowed to continue in the program. For P 
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c those enrolled in summer se 


àl in Which at least 9 credit hours have accrued. 


tnside candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present cause for 
ration by the Dean's Council as to why he or she should be allowed to 
inue in the program of studies. 
(Author a grade has not been assigned, 
to ized W ithdrawal) will be rec orded. The 


Planation has been giv 
'nplete th 
“complete 
Dlete that 


'ssions, a semester is interpreted to mean a time 


the symbol | (Incomplete) or W 
symbol I indicates that a satisfac- 
en to the instructor for the student's failure to 
e required work of the course. Exc ept for thesis research courses, an 
~~ cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year. An Incom- 
the stude E" made up by the end of one calendar vear remains asa grade of Ion 
course - S record. An Inc omplete cannot be removed by reregistering for the 
hensive 9 Student will be permitted to register for courses or take the Compre- 
Xaminations if there are more than two Incompletes outstanding on the 
nak dent who fails to meet the established de 
other elements of the program (e. 
‘ete A1 extension may be 
S Wo or credit hours of gr 
is delinquent. 


The Thesis 


d thes; r 

integration Subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effective 
Thesis Eth the course work. A student will not be permitted to register for 
led to the Parch (IAff 299-300) until the thesis subject has been formally submit- 
lequin A m 8 office. Some programs, such as international affairs, set specific 
by the 5 In order to qualify to write a thesis. The subject must be approved 
ember of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written, a second 

sis is , a secon 

director, : faculty Who will serve as a reader, and the student's program 


One of esis in its final form must have the approval of the thesis director 
Student no a leader, and two copies must be presented to the dean by the 
"oie, ater than the date announced in the University Calendar. Printed 
* availabh a ed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis 
ni hent TA the dean's office. 

eRistrati ‘ition for thesis research entitles the candidate, during the period 
"ead ' to the advice 


gj ID. Case a those and direction of the thesis director and the other 
the l ent and ig us Is unfinished, the student must maintain continuous 
forth S exten, i b owed one calendar year to complete it. If the preparation of 
entire gy, yOnd the additional calendar year, the student must register 
Ours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


adlines for completion of course 
g., comprehensive examinations) and is 
required by the dean and the Dean's Council to 
aduate Reading and Research for each semester that 


aster of 
I" Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 
Cento, ott Sc 


hoo] 1 

er Ol of 

Juris Roffering a - international 

aq ctor, A t I Ogram of study 
the N A Stuc ent must be acce 

Mme time, paal aw C 

8 ' 

m is intere the Elliott Schoo] 

Í sted į , 

lott Se 00] ane 


enter, si 


Affairs cooperates with the National Law 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and 
pted for admission by both the Elliott School 
enter. Applications should be made separately but at the 
and the Center should be notified that the 
combined program. The student will be admitted to 
e academic year following the first year of study at the 
nce the National Law Center stipulates that the first year 


Or t i à 
of in» Juris Doctor degree must be taken as a unit. 
at inc] 5 degree Program normally consists of the 30-credit-hour 

udes a thesis i 


- The student selects a major offered by the School 
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ments for the Master of Arts degree as well 5 


and fulfills all of the require 
gree. Up to 6 credit hours 


fulfilling the requirements for the Juris Doctor de 
credit for course work completed as part of the Juris Doctor curriculum the 
related to the student's degree program may be approved for transfer tow 
Master of Arts degree. (Some of the course work required for the Master of Al 
applicable toward the Juris Doctor degree requirement 
] the National Law 
all degree requiremet 
gram mus 
by the dea 


degree program may be 
Students will be registered in both the Elliott Sc hool anc 


and must maintain this concurrent registration until 
have been completed. All work for this combined degree pro 
completed in five years, unless an extension of time is granted 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
rd 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of spec ialized gu, 
study and research within the Elliott S hool of International Affairs. Co " 
taught by members of the Institute are drawn from a variety of academic m^ 
thus provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of the Soviet 
Eastern Europe, and East Asia. Faculty members conduct formal semin "m 
reading courses in economics, geography, history, language and literature 
and political science. The Institute also sponsors à wide variety of SP of th 
conferences, and speaker programs that involve scholars from all parts | 
world. 

Courses taught by members of the Institute are 
preparing for the Master of Arts in the fields of E 
affairs, and Russian and East European studies in tl 
Graduate School students in the fields of economics, history, or p 
with specialization in Sino-Soviet studies. 


ge" 
intended especially for stu, 


ast Asian studies, intern T 
e Elliott Schoo! 
olitic@ 


Center for International Science and Technology Policy Jof 


The Center, established in 1970 as the Graduate Program in Science, TI info” 
and Public Policy, has become a locus for research and the exchange dii coal 
tion and ideas. In addition to overseeing the M.A. program in this area, t 
organizes seminars and meetings, sponsors researc h, and hosts vis! 
elsewhere in the United States and abroad 


Space Policy Institute "T 
The George Washington University has established the Space Policy Inst jp 
center of objective competence in an important area of nation ili 
national activity. The Institute focuses on policy issues related to pr ro 
activities and their interactions with national security space progr? i 
ducts research on space policy issues and organizes seminars, $} 


conferences 


* 


DIVISION oF CONTINUING EDUCATION 
As Ng Dean A.C. Smith 
sistant Deans B.J. Moreland, G.M. Logan 


Introduction 


e Division of Cont 
Courses 
Programs, Courses, 


ing Í ade 
struction for Division programs include 


muni a y and academically qualified 
e Divis 


University's off-campus 
'rs noncredit certificate 
rences and institutes. The staff of 
s members of the full-time faculty of 
adjunct faculty from the professional 


lon works closely with educ ation directors, public school officials, 


ses nne] administrators in government, business, and industry to develop 
Study for ontinuing education students. The Division offers courses 

. “tystal City Educ ation Center in Arlington, Virginia, and other off-campus 
iini. the District of Columbia and suburban Maryland and Northern 
Y ivision also offers, through its Hampton Roads Center, certificate 
Bree programs in various disciplines at locations in the Hampton, 

irginia Beach area. A wide range of seminars and workshops is 
Severa] E organizations and individuals from the professional community at 
County ations, including the new Northern Virginia campus in Loudoun 


e Í 
Qu, a demic Standards of the University are maintained in off-campus credit 
“dminics... PrOgrams offered through the University's off-campus programs and 

Board -^ y this Division are approved through the procedure authorized by 
States egre Tustees and the Charter granted by the Congress of the United 
^ Colleges vd granted through the faculties of the degree-granting schools 
Vaca emic st he University, Credit earned through off-campus study conforms 
"gs in Mar ndards throughout the University. All Division off-campus offer- 


,* and are approved by the Maryland State Board for Higher Educa- 
Higher re in Virginia 
n 


M. are approved by the Commonwealth of Virginia Council of 
Exca, uCation, 


üs 1 , i 
lu the Divisi ined below, all general University regulations apply to students 
Ubject to n of Continuing Education. In addition, Division students may be 


Courses ^ requirements of the school or college through which they are 


lon 
Students *5 à Degree Candidate in Off- 
Wishi . i 
tay Obtai alt to be admitted as candidates in an off-campus degree program 
i p ication forms from the school concerned, the Division of Con- 
> of the University's off-campus representatives, or the 
their agency or installation. 


Otc Students 
Ds "pus Credit Couren. 
issig Sites nurses may be taken by nondegree students who meet the 
Nis reani e Oy the department concerned. Formal University ad- 
te 5 quired at the time of initial registration in off-campus courses. 
tus he S à speci i an eventual degree candidacy should note that each 


Pecific limit on the number of credit hours taken in nondegree 
- SPPlied toward a degree 


Campus Programs 
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Degree Programs 


The following degree programs are offered off campus. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences" " 
Master of Arts in the fields of administrative sciences (human reso | 


management and organizational management), € riminal justice (crimen 
merce and security management), legislative affairs, tele ommunicatió,. 
Master of Science in the field of administrative sciences (management 


mation systems) 
Master of Forensic Science 

School of Engineering and Applied Sciencet 
Master of Engineering Management pi 
Master of Science with major fields in electrical engineering (commu 
tions), computer science, information management, operations resea 
Professional Degrees (Engineer and Applied Scientist) 

School of Education and Human Developmentt gi 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development in the fields of CUP. 
lum and instruction, early childhood special education, higher tion 
human resource development, supervision, transitional special educa 
Master of Education in the field of secondary education hus 
Education Specialist in the fields of administration, higher ec 
resource development 

Elliott School of International Affairst 
Master of Arts in the fields of security policy studies, 


European studies 


]ucation. 


Russian and 


Center for Career Education and Workshops (CCEW) " 
non dr 


CCEW provides a broad spectrum of services focusing on innovative, © g 
tional, career-oriented education. Among CCEW programs are none vli j 
ate-level career certificate programs to prepare the legal assistant, "S 
specialist, landscape designer, fund raising administrator, administra 
ager, association executive, information systems specialist, public re , dtor, 
fessional, and Washington representative. Other programs are designe gi 
pare the certified employee benefit specialist, certified financial plores 
credit administrator. Credit courses and test review courses (for CLEP, ye 
GMAT, GRE, LSAT, MAT, MCAT, and Basic Real Estate) are offen 

Workshops and short-term courses provide the opportunity for ind’ ct 
be informed of the innovations in their fields. Courses focus on â ive 
computer technology and train participants to increase persona tify pri 
improve managerial expertise, reinforce leadership ability, ident ts 
decision-making skills, broaden understanding of systems an de ne PO, 
develop understanding of financial, political, and social strategies: civit 
sional Development Program, designed to enhance the skills, pro uc oris 
job satisfaction of an organization's employees, can provide im rele it 
credit courses, and noncredit courses on site or through interactiV gi 

CCEW offers undergraduate certificate programs that € ombine acsi d øp 
courses offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences with $* Con 
ment workshops. The programs include Supervisory Specialist, an 


cation Studies. ion for V [] 
The Center is the site of the University's Continuing Educatl | seris 


-ationa 
xducation 
ed W 


(CEW) program, which has provided counseling and 
1any 


women in transition since 1964. Participants benefit from n 


2 struction, 
* For program information, see the field concerned under Courses of a AP li lo 
t For program information, see the section on the School of Engineerin Human 
+ For program information, see the section on the School of Education anc 


VAS nh ÍT INCUN REA Sai 
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dich currently include 


a group and individual counse 


seri ernationa] Association of Counseling Service 
ampis Special-intere 

ete listino : 
Classes ting of se 


Office of Univ 


iie tle of | Iniversity Students (OUS) makes on-campus « redit courses avail- 
Students ca who are not currently degree candidates at this University. Such 
enhance. en employed in government or industry, may be taking courses to 
tandi eir career potential or as a matter of personal interest. They may be 

at other institutions, sent here for special work as 


1 n ; 
dates for higher degrees 
Where 4 Braduate program. They may be undergraduates matriculated else- 

es for transfer to their own institution. 


l : aking cours 
i" except those restric ted to me 
Meparation » viet ided there is room in the class and the student has sufficient 
istration’ [ etermined by the academic departments 
d In à given course may be denied OUS stude 
candidates. OUS students 
- search nor for continuous e 


Ro a Minimum registration of 3 credit } 
1a Clrcumstan, 


Entrance 


ling services accredited by 
s, Inc. CEW also offers a 
st courses focusing on issues confronting women. For a 
rvices, courses, and programs, see the CCEW schedule of 


ersity Students 


lical and law students are open to 


nts when space is 
are not eligible to register for thesis 
nrollment or leave of absence. OUS 
10Urs per semester Or session, except 
es as approved by the dean 


Requirements 


appropriate for the program of st 
applicant who has previously 
t be in good standing 
d from any educ ation 
d for admission for one ¢ 


udies contemplated is VER 
attended this or ancther i 
at that institution. An applicant 
al institution for poor scholarship 
alendar year after the effective date 


tolle n adc ition, the 
Be o iVersi 
Who T university mus 


: admission through OUS for a fall or spring se 
m an Office of Admissions. There 
gistration, please refer to the Schedi 


mester should be 
is no application 
ile of Classes. 


6e 3 
istered ad Financia] Regulations: University Regul 
N ing attend, are urged to acquaint themse 
Owi sperie S and withdrawal stated unde 
Last Pecifica y apply to all students re 
a class for credit 


ations. Prospective and 
lves with the regulations con- 
r University Regulations. The 
gistered through OUS: 
end of second week of classes. 


I 
dit or to withdraw from the University 
of classes 


fea ' apply to the summer sessions | 
emi | 

a ‘Mic ork Load i 

m OUS ud ' 
i ents : 

De 8p m ts, the normal academic work load during the regular academic 

nee ore than 10 ¢ 


redit hours for a student e 
làn 18 credit h 
ake 


ter “nd not more th 


mployed more than 20 hours 
~ à stug 
"ptione » lent may , 


^ . i 
ours for a full-time student. During the 
a maximum of two courses duri 


red ng any one session. ji 
h se limits must be approved by the dean. 
"SNIP Reo; 
iui “quirements hou 
i ent wh [ I 
Mi o fai 1 i . Tal 7 ha LIS WR 
l5seq from ls to Maintain the s holarship requirements of OUS may be T 
le University. A statem 


T 
ent of scholarship requirements is 


110 


i E in on Uf 
available in the office of the dean. All grades received in OUS remain on 


record; scholarship requirements are based on the total record perd 
] See University Regulations. There is no limitation on the num be! 
asis in OUS; however, there may 


Grades 
courses that may be taken on a pass/no pass bt 
ll] degree requirements 


limit on the number that can be transferred to fulfi 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal j 
; i i „ad WIU 

Conditions under which the grades of I (Inc omplete) and W (Authorized 

drawal) may be assigned are described under University Regulations: ^ 


Y T T 
Changing an Incomplete—The instructor normally sets a period (max ig 
one vear) within which the uncompleted work must be made up. An Ineo 
that is not changed within one calendar year remains as à grade of 


student's record. 


Change in Program oj Studies 
Change Within the Office of University Students—A student may not oe 
status to that of auditor except with the approval of the dean (see ith 
under University Regulations). de 
Transfer Within the University—Transfer to or from OUS may be pe 
with the approval of the deans concerned. Application for transfer to ate? 
candidacy will be considered only after the completion of at least one sem iii 
OUS or upon request from the college or s« hool to which the student is LU 
admission. Students wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must M 
conditions of the college or school to which they are applying. It is t gsi 
sibility of the student to consult the college or school concerning cond) 
met and the amount of work transferable 


Office of Conferences and Institutes 


Ld 
The Office of Conferences and Institutes increases the visibility of faci 
search by administering conferences, sponsored projects, and training P 1 
that attract national and international scholarly audiences to the ni Jude 
Office's conference management services provide support that may wA | 
gram development, advisory board coordination, budget planning € y 


tion, promotion, site selection, transportation, registration, and on s 
departments " 


ment. This administrative partnership with academic A 
faculty to focus on the professional and scholarly aspects of meetings al $09, 
programs have been held with such varied organizations as the Nation Du 
Foundation, U.S. Information Agency, District of Columbia Bar Associat Natio” 
ment of the Treasury, Institute of Electrical and Electronic Enginee™ 
Endowment for the Humanities, and embassies of foreign missions. 


Science Communication Studies yi" 
S ` : : je vli 
Science Communication Studies facilitates the « ommunication 
h and information services. Its curre™” "m, 4 

: a C A'a Life Scie y 
(:s to NASA'S Lii f 
and well-being =: soi " 
nt to answer jig 


formation and provides researc 
provide a range of scientific information service 
sion, which conducts research to ensure the safety 


space, and to make use of the space environme of p 
questions. Science Communication Studies maintains databases esp 


resulting from this research and develops new systems for access t0 goal 
sciences literature. Scientific publications, literature searc nes, "— j 
the scientific literature are also prepared. Areas of special a“ ial 
plant and animal experimentation in space flights, the Soviet bios of 
research program, space—human factors, and exobiology- the stu? 

and evolution of life in the universe 
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Other Noncredit Courses and Programs 


va adition to the noncredit offerings of the 


Scho lo Doncredit professional development c 
0) of Business and Public M 


Division, the University offers a 
ourses and programs through the 
ice), th d Pi anagement (Continuing Professional Education 
vwd e School of Engineering and Applied Science (Continuing Engineering 


ogram), and the School of Education and Human Development 
Search and Servic es) 


è? 


during the summer by 
an College of Arts and S 
es, the Schoo] of Medicin 
d er, the Scho "rere 
Human Dey 


E Slliot s 
Oy Speci 
rg 


all degree-granting divisions of the 
ciences, the Graduate School of Arts 
and Health Sciences, the National Law 
ol of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education 
elopment, the School of Business and Public Management, and 
ol of International Affairs. During the summer the University also 
al programs that are not available during the regular academic year. 
ay and evening hours. 
at the University for the s 
ner Sessions without special application. Those 
atus may seek admission from the appropriate college or 
rsity niversity. Those who do not wish to work toward a degree at 
nt to its ¢ — à apply through the Office of University Students and are 
vt a comple tance requirements and regulations stated above. 
long ete Sta 


tement conc erning summer term work, see the 
houncement. 


h pring semester may j 
Wish e ollowing Sumr 


gree st 


hoo} y, 
bet within the U 


Summer 


? 


RESEARCH CENTERS AND INSTITI TES 

The University recognizes that research contributes significantly to pu" 
demic stature, achievement, and capability of the faculty in fulfilling 
responsibilities as teachers and public servants. To that end, the University 

to ensure the close integration of research and teaching, including the em , 
ment of students in sponsored projects and the use of research faci ju 
instructional purposes. The following units are presently chartered fot 
purposes; the head of ea h unit is indicated in parentheses. 


Biostatistics Center (J. Lachin IMI) 

Center for Digestive Diseases (H. Fromm) 

Center for Health Policy Research (Budetti) 

Center for High Technology (H. Liebowitz) 

Center for History in the Media (Bec ker, Seavey) 

Center for International Science and Te hnology Policy ( 

Center for Social Policy Studies (S. Levitan) "I 

Center for the Study of Education and National Development (j. Bos" 

Center for Washington Area Studies (J. Henig) iss) 

Division of Research, Psychiatry, and Behavioral Sciences (D. Reiss 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education (J. Fife) 

First Federal Congress Project (C. Bickford) 

Institute for Artificial Intelligence (B. Silverman) 

Institute for Disease Prevention (O. Alabaster) 

Institute for Information Science and Technology (W. Kahn) 

Institute for Management Science and Engineering (W. Marlow) | ot" 

Institute for Medical Imaging and Image Analysis (R. Allman, ^" 

Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis (N Singpurwalla) 

Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (J. Millar) h 

Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Relia 
(H. Liebowitz) i 

Institute for Technology and Strategic Research (H. Liebowitz) 

Institute for Urban Development Research (D. McGrath) 

Intergovernmental Health Policy Project (R. Merritt) 

International Water Resources Institute (K. Mahmood) ! powit?) 

Joint Institute for the Advancement of Flight Sciences (H. Lie 

Labor Management Institute (B. Burdetsky, M Lovell) 

Lipid Research Clinic (J. LaRosa) 

National Health Policy Forum (J. Jones) 

Space Policy Institute (J. Logsdon) 

Wilson Genetic Counseling Center (J. Larsen) 


J Logsdon) 


pilit 


* 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


section provides listings 
às liste 8 f instruc tion and speci 

ere are subject to« hange 
© announced or to ch 


and descriptions of courses offe 
al interdepartmenta] programs. The courses 


Thel Iniversity reserves theright to withdraw 
ange the course fees shown herein. 


red by the 
any Cours, 


Hours of Instruction 
Classes are scheduled i 


: e Sections of the 
Inst Ctors 


n the morning, afternoon, and e 


are identical, are 
amount of credit 


vening. Evening and 


same course taught by the same Staff of 


, and carry the same 


Explanation of Course 


Numbers 
First.c; 
the Tou 


P Courses—Courses numbered 1—100 
dean, pe and sophomore years. With the 
May | 'Y may also be taken by Juniors and se 


J ta 3 " " » 
Prete sen by graduate stude nts to ma 


advanced. ourse 


are planned for students in 
approval of the advisor and the 
niors. In certain instances, they 
ke up undergraduate deficiencies or as 


5, but they may not be taken for graduate credit. 
inthe p ?°UP Courses Courses numbered 101—200 are planned for students 


frg mor and senior years. Exc ept for accountancy ¢ ourses, they may be taken 
tim E Credit only upon the approval of the Dean and the instructor at the 
idente po Station, Such approval is granted only with the provision that 
Coup See Complete additional work to rex eive graduate ¢ redit. Ac countancy 
Third c." ered 101 200 may not be taken for graduate credit 
nd voup Courses Courses numbered 201 
Shoo Clences, the School of Busines 
Pm Dlernationa] Affairs, and the 
'd primarily for grad 
Rady Et e instructor, to qualified 
"ister; ' ine ified seniors in the Sx ł 
e ese 
En "4 Chairm 
al of 


300 in the Graduate School of 
s and Public Management, the Elliott 
School of Education and Human Devel- 
uate students. They are open, with the 
seniors; they are not open to other under- 
100! of Business and Public Management 

average, the prior approval of the 
for the graduate ourse, and the prior 
students who have not c ompleted a bachelor's 
aduate courses offered by the Se hool of Business and 
Foun o Bement, 


Ses—Courses numbered 301—400 in the Graduate School 
al car 4, s are limited to graduate students, but they are primarily for 
blie M ndidates, Courses numbered 301 -400 in the School of Business and 


ana ^ < 
*lecteg mas ment are primarily for doc toral students; the ¢ ourses are open to 
Ad Hy Ster's Students upon approved petition In the School of Education 


"iduato st nt fourth-group courses, numbered 301.400. are limited 
LOS : udents With master's degrees from a credited institutions. 


Qa [curtes : "Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an ongoing 
i Menta] eum i 701 number is used to designate 
N les innovative - aculty members. The 721 number 
UM Sponso E interdepartmenta] courses. The 751 number is used to list 
Ught by aod jointly re schools. Courses numbered in the 770s 

" Cholars who hold appointments as 1 Iniversity Professors The 700 
vel of difficulty Courses in this se 
S to classes designed for seniors 
Tiption in the Schedule of C] 


an interview with the 
* are open to 


? rules of the 


evelopme 


ries range from 
and graduate students. 
asses indicates that there are 
instructor is required prior to registra- 


all interested students, subject to their advisor's 
respective colleges. 


à pts or tha 
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Key to Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations are used for course designations: 


Accy 
AdSc 
AmCv 
Anat 
Anes 
Anth 
ApSc 
Art 
ArTh 
AM 


HSMP 


Hist 
Honr 
HmKn 
HRD 
HmSr 
Hmn 
Idis 
IAff 
IBus 
Ital 
Japn 
Jour 


Accountancy 
Administrative Sciences 
American Civilization 
Anatomy 

Anesthesiology 
Anthropology 

Applied Science 

Art 

Art Therapy 

Association Management 
Biochemistry 

Biological Sciences 
Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil Engineering 

Classics 

Communication 

Computer Medicine 
Computer Science 
Counseling 

Dermatology 

Economics 

Educational Leadership 
Electrical Engineering 
Emergency Medicine 
Engineering Administration 
Engineering Science 
English 

English as a Foreign Language 
Environmental and Resource 
Policy 

Environmental Health 
Environmental Studies 
Exercise and Sport Activities 
Finance 
Forensic Sciences 

French 

Genetics 

Geobiology 

Geography and Regional 
Science 

Geology 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Gerontology 

Health Care Sciences 
Health Services Management 
and Policy 

History 

Honors 

Human Kinetics 


Human Resource Development 


Human Services 
Humanities 
Interdisciplinary Courses 
International Affairs 
International Business 
Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 


Kor 
Law 
Ling 
Mgt 
MLOM 


Math 
ME 
Med 
Micr 
MStd 
Mus 
NSc 
NSur 
Neur 
Ob&G 
OR 
Opht 
Orth 
Path 
Peds 
Phar 
Phil 
Phys 
Phyl 
PCm 
PPsy 
PSc 
Port 
Pchi 


Psyc 
PAd 
PubH 
PPol 
Rad 
Rel 
Rom 
Rmn 
SLP 
Slav 


Soc 
Span 
SpEd 
SpHr 

Stat 


SMPP 


Surg 
TrEd 
TCom 
TrDa 
T&T 
Univ 
UPRE 


Urol 
WStu 


Korean 

Law 

Linguistics 
Management Science 
Marketing, Logistics, an 
Operations Management 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 

Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

Naval Science 
Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 
Obstetrics and Gynecolog* 
Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Pathology 
Pediatrics 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Physiology d 
Political Communication 
Political Psychology 
Political Science 
Portuguese 2 
Psyc hiatry and pehavion! 
Sciences 
Psychology 

Public Administra 
Public Health 
Public Policy 
Radiology 


Religion 
Romance Literatures 


Romanian 

Service Learning Prot 
Slavic Languages an 
Literatures 
Sociology 
Spanish ; 
Spe ial Education g 
Speech and Heat! : ul 
Statistics Compute ; 
Information s T 
Strategic e 


tion 


Manag 
Public Policy 

Surgery s 
Teacher education, 
Telec ommunicé 

Theatre anc 
Travel and 
University . ad 
Urban Planning e 
Estate Deve opm 


Tourism 


Urology .. 
Women's * dies 


ACCOUNTANCY 115 
Credit Hours 


i enumber of credit hours given for the satisfactory completion of a course is, in 
Ost Cases, indicated in parentheses after the title of the course. Thus, a year 
co se giving 3 credit hours each semester is marked (3-3), and a semester 
Sir Blving 3 ¢ redit hours is marked (3). A credit hour may be defined as one 
nute period of Class work or one laboratory period a week for one semester. 
Tim 
mating Most course descriptions is à parenthetical statement listing the se- 
or spring) for which the course is scheduled. The term academic year 
Cours Only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half of the 
e offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 
Ot a offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this Bulletin. 
Sum Nts s oule consult the Summer Sessions Announcement for additional 
mesi, P Herings, A Schedule of Classes is published each fall and spring 
9 provide information concerning the time of course offerings. 


VOU NCYy 


? of Course Offerings 


È 
Socio AJ. astro, F.C. Kurtz C M. Paik, M.G Gallagher, | Hilmy (Chair), F.W. Segel 
Assistant Professors D.R Sheldon, L.G Singleton 


Verghose Ofessors K.E Smith, L.C Moersen, P.R Witmer, C.J. Lin, S.M Moody, T. 


the Se 
Head too! of Business and Public Management for Programs of study in accoun- 
"iji ing to the degrees of Master of Accountancy Master of Taxation, and Doctor of 


201 Financia] Accounting (3) Kurtz, Singleton 
accounting in the dec ision-making process of external parties; the 
®rstanding, interpretation, and implementation of financial accounting. 
1 Tse equivalent: a similar graduate financial accounting course, or Accy 


202 52, or two similar undergraduate courses. ) (Fall and spring) 
The neement Accounting (3) Paik, Moody 
ero 


tango € Of acc ounting in the de 1sion-making processes of management: under- 
nding o how accounting influences resource allocation decisions in the 


211 peization erequisite: Acc y 201 (Fall and spring) 
Usiness Law for Accountants (3) Moersen 
wither of the legal process and the Principles and Precepts of business Jaw 


ti - t ? context of the politica] and legal environment of business Corpora- 

a ' Partnerships, securities, the debtor. reditor relationship, trusts, wills, and 

22) Cog 5l liability and ethica] standards of the accountant (Fall and Spring) 
udget Analysis (3) Sheldon 


Critica Reporting Standards (3) Segel, Sheldon 

" ceme, derstanding of the Financial Accounting Standards Board Pro- 

] Countin ow (Standards) and the Security and Exchange Commission-Ac. 
324 red series Releases Prerequisite Accy 201 and 202 (Fall and Spring) 
Alternat; 8 Theory (3) Segel, Hilmy 
aches to struc turing a financial acc ounting theory and analysis 
Tpretations espoused in the process of formulating 


ing) € Standards Prerequisite Accy 225 or permission of the instructor. 


Federal . Income Taxation (3) Gallagher 
ICepts applicable to individuals, partnerships, fiduciaries, and 
ition of tax c onsequences attached to common 
Stor d TaNnsactions and on tax Planning Not open to Master of Accountancy or 
(Fall and spring) 


aX cor 
Doratic,, .. 
bus lions; emphasis on recogn 


àxation candidates 
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Hilo! 


251 Accounting for Multinational Corporations (3) " 
A study of international accounting standards with emphasis on account, 
foreign conversion requirements compatible with domestic acc ounting 
idation standards. Prerequisite: Accy 201 (Fall and spring) »agleti 

255 Business Combinations and Hilmy, Egg! 
Not-for-Profit Organizations (3) - sic 
Corporate concepts, business combination policies, including FASB, "S 
AICPA business combination pronouncements. Structure analysis of combi? 
and consolidated financial statements; accounting tor not for-profit and Br 
mental organizations. Prerequisite or (with approval of instruc tor) concu 


registration: Accy 225 (Fall) 

261 Federal Income Taxation (3) Galla 
A studv of federal income taxation, covering gross income, deductions yj 
credits, sales and other disposition of property, capital gains and losses 
timing (Fall and spring smi? 

262 Federal Income Taxation of Partnerships (3 anton 
Federal income taxation of partnerships; formation, operation, distributio " 
transfer of partnership interests. Prerequisite: Accy 242 or 261. pam 

263 Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3) ker 
A study of federal income taxation of “C” and “S” « orporations, covering 
tion, capital structure, nonliquidating distributions, « omplete liquidalio yat 
porate accumulations, and the alternative minimum tax Prerequisite 0f 
rent registration: Accy 242 or 261 (Fall and spring) md 

264 Federal Taxation of Estates and Gifts (3) 

A study of estates, gifts, and trusts covering gross estates, st 
valuation problems, planning estate liquidity, complex trusts. 
Accy 242 or 261 (Spring) m 

265 Tax Practice and Procedure (3) F m 
A study of federal tax practice and procedure, inc luding organization d ips 

stion of returns, jatra” 


concurrent 


ral 
ate transfe y 


ethical responsibilities, statute of limitations, examiné 
refund, penalties, and tax rulings. Prerequisite or 
Accy 261 (Fall) 
266 Corporate Reorganizations and Affiliations (3) 
Advanced study of corporate taxation: corporate reorganizations, 
rations, consolidated returns, and carryover of tax attributes. 
Accy 263 (Spring 
267 International Taxation (3) 
A comparative analysis of the tax policies of countries that play í 
in the international trading system. Prerequisite: Accy 201 
268 Deferred Compensation (3 
A study of tax aspects of deferred compensation arrang 
fied pension, profit-sharing, and stock bonus plans; retiremen kop 
anployed individuals; individual retirement acc ounts; and stoc 
requisite or concurrent registration: Accy 261 (Spring) u^ 
269 Tax Research and Planning (3) : ( federal yg 
A study of the legislative, administrative, and judicial sources O dog 
egal. 


. sting, 82 
Emphasis on the use of tax research tools in locating, interpreting i 
ship between 


or concurren 


cating tax law and on the complementary relatior 
and quantitative decision making. Prerequisite "i 
Accy 261 (Fall) Kurt p 
275 Contemporary Auditing Theory (3) - concept 
Study of advanced independent (external) and internal auditing git of? 4 
tional auditing, application of statistical sampling to auditing: Agite! Ae 
data processing systems, computer applications ethics. Prereq "mi 
(Spring) segel y, 
282 Accounting Information Systems and EDP (3) including j 
Development and application of accounting system theory, a essing ^. W 
design, and implementation. Integration of electronic data pret site Ac 
ing systems, and management information systems Prereq A 
may” 


t 


(Fall) 

290 Special Topics (3) 
Experimental offering; new course topics and te 
peated once for credit (Fall and spring) 


thods- 


aching me 


abico rz 
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291 Financial Statement Analysis (3) 

Analysis and interpretation of financial stateme 

Ment, directors, stoc kholders, and creditors: 

fi 88; balance-sheet restruc turing and the 
ction measures from financial s 
(Fall and Spring) 

fessional A« countancy and Sheldon, Mastro 

Usiness Government Policy (3) 


Study of the devel 


opment process of professional accounting standards 
tough examination of the so loeconomic, political, 


legal, and management 
Process, Management policy concerns for alternatives in the selection of account- 
ing standards Prerequisite: Master of Accountan« y or Master of Taxation status 
Fall and spring) 


Hilmy 
nts for the guidance of manage- 
establishing firms’ business pro- 
identification of financial and account- 
tatements. Prerequisites: Accy 201. 


A 


298 Di . : | mM 
7^ Directed Readings and Research (3) Staff j 
eminar: Public. Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 
Same as SMpp 311 


"oral Seminar (arr.) Sheldon, Paik 

"asoning an. accounting; theoretical issues and 

eir applic conceptual themes in professional literature; com- 

Parative ac. Ounting research analyses (Fall and spring) l ; 
dvanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staíf 

"mited to de paring for the general examination. May be 

Tepeate, 


1 research in technic al areas of 
ation to practice 


ctoral candidates pre 
d for credit 


ISSertation Research (arr.) 


"ne Staff 
“Mited to qo. toral candidates. May be repeated for credit 
ADMy 
m NISTRATIVE SCIENCES ' 
*$S0rc 2... i 
fessori , Zeidner (Director), E. Cherian 


Jacobs “cturers A, Ad 
Sociate MILL Ohnson, | 


ams, J. Allen, J. Baker, C Chambers, H. Eskew, J Harper 
latc professors M 


Robins, R. Sadacca, M Sashkin, D. Harris P 
Donnell, K. Klenke 


Ofes " ` " on 
anin soria] Lecturers R Belous, J. Georgatos, B. Kutnick. T Rosen, L. Tanner, R. 
fasista ' ^ Hanson 
Ofes . . 
Dist Clore TiAl Le turers W. Camara, M Rumberg, P. Gardner 
lect, * Bailey 
ter M 


M. MeComb 


: - Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program leading 
‘iene, Brees o Master [ 
; Ces ot 


Vh : ® Program } Arts and Master of Science in the field of administrative 
Mogren crease 1as been designed for public and private sector professionals who 
: agerial competence and to improve their career potential. The 

lences ^ nowledge and skills in the social, behav ioral, quantitative, and infor- 


their man 


Reg N average f field of administrative s lences—Pre 
Sy uireg. th Tom an ac redited colle 


e genera} 
uding 36 credit ho 


requisite: a bachelor's degree 
ge or university 

requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 

nu o urs of course work. There is no thesis requirement. All Í 
Decii BCOurs, “ser $ Comprehensive Examination. For the core c urriculum, the 


in 1 55 are re R . 
Nour” in human dited: Ads, 709, 221; Econ 217; Psyc 244; Stat 104. A student may 


s management or organizational management. The human 
Is forthe agement trac S y 
y for the o anion Tack requires AdSc 211, 212, 213, 214, 220. 222 99 


222, 223. The require- 
Me al management tr 
Step 3 
of Sc 
i: : cience 
With a p ^C in the fie 


ack are Psyc 245, 246, 260 AdSc 215, 216, 217, 
Reg : Pead ld of administrative 
Vi, ted: th, SVerage from 


E an accredited college 
hap neral require 


ite ng 3 Credit ho 


Sug tng Cour » à Master’ 
I LETS requir 
lalizes i 


sciences—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s 

or university 

ments stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 

urs of course work. There is no thesis requirement. All 

5 Comprehensive Examination. For the core curriculum, the 

epee AdSc 209: E on 217; OR 233; Psyc 244; Stat 104. The hr 
ment information systems. The management information 
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roval: ai% 


systems track requires seven of the following courses, chosen with faculty app 
201, 202, 203, 205, 206, 207, 208, 219, 221, 225 


201 Principles of Management Information Systems (3) jo 
An overview of the management information systems spec ialty track. Ing 
of management, information, and systems concepts into à unified fram yl 
Management information systems development, design, implementation 
evaluation strategies 

202 Database Management and Operating Systems (3) "m 
Fundamental concepts of operating systems and database management ot 
that serve as the foundation for information system design and develop " 
Dvnamic storage management, virtual memory process management, p^ 
languages, and systems routines. Prerequisite AdSc 201 and the adminis 
sciences core curriculum except OR 233 

203 Data Communications and Networking (3) ^ tio? 
Advanced concepts in analysis and development of « omputer-based info 
systems. Distributed data processing techniques and local and network y 
development of telecommunication procedures Implementation strate yj 
in the design of management decision-making systems Prerequisite: 
and the administrative sciences core curriculum except OR 233. 

205 Decision Support Systems (3) rio 
Analysis of frameworks, techniques, and tools for assisting managemen if 
decision-making process. Hardware and software limitations of alte deci, 
proaches; anticipated technological improvements Computer-ba! a su 
making aids and simulations. Effective implementation of decisio" 
systems. Prerequisite: AdSc 202, 203; OR 233 

206 Artificial Intelligence and Expert Systems (3) 

Principles of artificial intelligence, including applications int 

language programs, and advanced computer input output devices. d 
various expert systems, including tools and generators, classification "T 
nostic type systems. Development of the knowledge base and role 9 


207 Information Systems Design (3) 
Introduction to the design and analysis of informati 
development life cycle, analysis of requirements, de : 
analysis and design of user interfaces, system doc umentation and rt 


edge engineer. Prerequisite: AdSc 202 and 203 
pe sif 
l 


on systems. T 
sign of logi c 
Planning for system implementation, evaluation, and maintenance 
AdSc 205 
208 Principles of Information Resource Management (3) 
Basic principles of information resource management, 
impact of information in organizations; the relationship b 
knowledge, and management; end-user developn 
management of tec hnology in an information economy F 
203 
209 Management Systems (3) hto 
An overview of management systems using the systems approach 
and problem solving: understanding long-range planning; man tru 
plex projects using computer systems; use of work breakdown © ness 
cal-path planning systems and network analysis; cost-e 
program evaluation 
211 Psychology of Personnel Management (3) 
An overview of the human resources management, ex 
resources management program, including integration 
ning, job analysis, employee selection, placement, trair 
tion, compensation management, and managemen i 
chological theories underlying major personnel systems. u 
212 Current Issues in Personnel Testing and Selection (3) ployee it 
Psychometric, legal, and organizational issues in personnel e and the", ij 
and selection, reliability and validity of selection instrumen eg in yl 
selection systems. The legal environment, including test ?? "t 
adverse impact, and statistical models of test fairness & 
techniques. Prerequisite: Stat 104 and AdSc 211 


y n 
amining 8 v 


of human 
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213 Managerial Leadership, Motivation, and Work (3) 
nalysis of leadership behavior 


and managerial 
eories of leaders} 


^ Hp, including trait, 
Influence, Sy nthesis of motivational theor 
Perspectives Application of theories 
beyond the int 

rsonnel Trai 
lanageme 


activities. Synthesis of major 
behavior, situational, 
les, including acognitive and c ognitive 


at various levels of formal organizations 
erpersonal perspective Prerequisite: AdS¢ 211 


ning and Performance Appraisal Systems (3) 

nt training programs and training ev 

'Chniques, appraisal sy stems, rel performance, 

‘ appraisal interview Training and rating systems that satisfy legal re- 

quirements and stimulate employee productivity Prerequisite: AdSc 212 
Urrent Issues in Organizational Design (3 

Analytica] framework for 


and power- 
214 


aluation te hniques. Performance 
ationship of rewards to | 


the design of complex organizations, in luding the 
lerarchica] bureaucratic, func tional, and m 


d atrix structures Examination of or- 
Bahizational to, hnologies, control and boundaries, inc luding design approaches 
emanating from E 


and urope, Japan, and the United States drawing on system theory 
216 Th Moving toward broader Organizational design issues 


eories and Management of Planned Change (3) 

+ Systems view of organizational « hange and 

n Strategies. data collection diagnosis, and t 
217 Jstem-wide organizational change 


Oductivity and Human Performance (3) 
efinitions and measure 
tivity, effectiveness 
‘dividual 


development, inc luding interven- 


he integration and management of 


and organizational produc- 


analysis of organizational and 


y growth in industrialized nations. Tech- 
asing productivity 


Ser—Computer Interface (3 
Study Of user : | 


Dleractior " omputer interaction. T he theoretic al bases of user—computer 
evelopers and the integration of reseant h findings into guidelines for systems 
System de. and users. Environmental factors, user variables help functions, 
Permisei, Sign, and multiple users Prerequisite: AdSc 201 degree candidacy or 
219 Infor n of instructor 
Ormation Security and Polic y (3 
“Mputer fraud and »rme as f t T system secu D E 
Vacy, ethics X countermeasures for computer system ox urity ata pri 
Contracts 7 in database management information access policy, d 


ata security, 
'lectronic funds transfer 
and protection of property rights 


Syst “ts lransborder dat 

in sof S, Compute 
220 Orp, Ware. Pre 

anizationa] 

mination of 


a flow, tec hnology transfer, ¢ 
r infringement of « opyright 
requisite: AdSc 202. 203 
Decision Making (3 


"esearch Processes in organizational! decision making; the state of theory; 
^ and applications for the t 


Style and deci, practicing manager. Topics include managerial 
esign o so om making, problem discovery and diagnosis, search for the 
2 Support r ion, evaluation and choice group decision making, decision aids 
1 Intro ucti Systems, and risk analysis Prerequisite: AdSc 211 

ction to Computers, Programming, and Information Systems (3) 


mputer ; 
System, T architec ture, hardware, and software and in 


management information 
n * informat n 
tiong, data me. 


stems principles, inc luding data proc essing applica- 

Bram , ru Unic ations, database management, and operating systems. Pro- 

m lepwico "lh $, Structured modularization, structured programming concepts; 

2 eo; roy nement and top—down programming 

Analysig "oh actice of Compensation Management (3 

tical ripe. «temporary Compensation systems from both theoretical and prac- 

Cies, p ami "ves, Including the latest decisions of courts and regulatory agen- 

nation of motiv 


ational theories of pay, de 


struct terminants and effects of 
78 ^tt 
8a ires or rformance, incentive plans, pe 


1 pe rformance-based compen- 


22 Colle ti manageria] 


" age Compensation systems Prerequisite: AdSc 214 
Analysis of Ps pena (3) 
Inc]u et edera] and state employee relations laws 


and regulations Topics 
nvironment, wage and benefit issues in arbitration, 
" 


al thes. ; and employee relations in non-union organizations. 
ec ; 
ries of labor negotiations. Prerequisite: AdSc 222 


“eed 


bitta "e Jargaining e 
ati : bi 
Beh ation 


| 
| 
| 
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Management Information Systems Development (3) 

The capstone course of the management information systems 

and team working experience in the actual design, development, 
tion, and evaluation of a computerized management information syst 
phasis on needs assessment, organizational structures, user manuals, an 


enm. 
"T d 


mentation. Prerequisite: AdSc 205, 206, 219 

Corporate Policy and Social Responsibility (3) ome 
Examination of the process of policy analvsis, development, and imple 
tion. Analysis of policy mechanisms, in« luding technology assessment, d 
and development, regulatory and « ontrol mechanisms. Illustrative examp" 
policy issues and problems drawn from government and industry; c 
broad range of substantive areas 

Directed Research in Administrative Sciences (arr. ) 
Supervised research in selected fields within administrative 
sion by prior permission of faculty advisor and instructor ol 
Special Topics in Administrative S« iences (3) ses 
Special topics in management information systems technology: human oe 
strategic planning, computer-based learning, human-computer inté 
organizational design. Prerequisite AdSc 201 or 211 or Psyc 245 
Directed Readings in Administrative Sciences (arr.) 
Supervised readings in selec ted fields within administrati 
sion by prior permission of faculty advisor and instructor 


AMERICAN STUDIES 5p" 


sciences. ai” 


ve sciences A 


Professors R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale, B.M. Mergen (Director), 
J.M. Vlach 

Professorial Lecturers L. Miller, W.E Washburn 

Associate Professors J.O. Horton, R.W. Longstreth, P.M Palmer 

Adjunct Associate Professor P.J. Cressey 

Associate Professorial Lecturers B.G. Carson, G Kulik 


Graduate Committee p. Mf 
W.H. Becker, H.F. Gillette, Jr., J.O. Horton, H.L. LeBlanc, R W Longstreth, Balle 4 
C.C. Mondale, P.M. Palmer, L.P. Ribuffo, C.W. Sten, J.M Vlach, D.B- 

R.H. Walker p 


of 
Prerequisite: the degre? 


Master of Arts in the field of American civilization 
of Arts in American civilization or a related field 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate 
Sciences, including (1) AmCv 271-72; (2) 18 credit hours chosen in 4° tion "uc 
pattern of study of American civilization; (3) a comprehensive examina m 
general competence in American civilization and the candidate's area of con” 
a thesis (6 credit hours) written on a topic approved by the student's 9 
permission of the advisor and the director of the program, 12 credit hours 
course work, 6 of which must be research oriented Special options in the 
program include the following 

1. Aconcentration in museums and material culture 
artifacts in historical research, offered in association witl 
Required in addition to the general requirements outlined above: < 
mended: courses in decorative arts, architectural history, historical are 
technology, and history of art. Programs specific to museum studies an 
tion are also available 

2. Aconcentration in historic preservation Course emphé u 
historic preservation through a humanistic framework Prerequisite: a CO ined 
architectural history. For this concentration, the general requirements , 
amended as follows. Required: 36 credit hours, consisting of 12 hours 9 : 
tion courses including AmCv 271-72; 18 hours of historic preservation € : 
AmCv 277-78; a thesis (6 hours). A comprehensive examinat 


required ure 

sive cult 

3. Aconcentration in folklife—Course emphasis on the expressive s, ation: 

folk societies and theories and methods for its evaluation and interP 67. 

addition to the general requirements outlined above AmCv 254, ^ : 


asis on 


nian 


Course emph 
» the Smithso * 250: 


„sis on interp ig 


jon, 45 


meredam 
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Qi ; h 
im In topics related to folklife, su« 


h as regionalism, oral history, 
War architec ture, and social 


material culture, 
and cultural history 


Doctor of ph 


Work in tha ilosophy in the field of 


With th humanities and/or social sciences as preparation for research and teac hing, 
ui d option of stressing preparation for museum and library careers. Applicants are 
Te i i 
Pply lo have àn adequate bac kground in the humanities and/or social 
Dly to ; 


sciences as they 
Req . ne understanding of American civilization 
uired 


d under the Graduate School of Arts and 


ading knowledge examination in an approved 
senera] Exami 


nation in four areas within three 
atriculation. American « ultural history is the only required field. Three 
cted with approval of the 


advisory committee 
Other areas may be chosen from the 
* economic, political, social, or urban histor 


American history; historic 


l completion of a re 
'andidates must pass a ( 


; one field must represent 
following groups: (1) American 
y; folklife literature, 


art, philoso- 
preservation; or 


some areas of the social 


i study '5; (2) in assoc iation with staff at the Library of Congress supervised 

irloge hy -y in bibliographic resources including American history and politics, 

Pictur and cross-cultural studies, government do uments, graphic arts, music, motion 
n Tecorded sound. printing and bookmak 


ing; (3) in affiliation with the Smith- 
lies including aerospace history, decorative arts, eth- 
- nce, history of te hnology, industrial ar haeology, material as- 
Wudy T an Civilization, and various fields in the history of art Add 
Nui, d y arranged within the University and in both the Library 
Ud a n. Special 


Supervised stu« 


ty, hi 
Parts of 3" Istory of Scie 


itional areas of 


y of Congress and the 
Rae available ; announcements concerning these programs are issued periodically 
de Patch fiel ls In the office of the Director of the American Studies Program 
ling With th. for the dissertation may be chosen from any o 


f the above except those 
e Culture of 


h 
ith : an area outside the United States 
i permis 
pp ate on à limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
Uleti edit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
Course Istings 
Hist 
Oi Inch ` . 
ry of Washington, D.C. (3 Gillette 
e Socia] 


through fi history of Washington, from village 


isg T "Id trips on the evolution of residential neighborhoods and related 
254 Folk ^ jlstoric preservation and conservation Same as Hist 225 (Spring) 
eory (3) Vlach 
analysis of particular 


to metropolis, with emphasis 


of American folklore research; 


2 C0ries a 
‘S56 Rectan. and methods Same as Anth 254 


(Spring) 
rican o entation Seminar: Staff 
Exa innt ollections (3 3) 
Collection E " major themes in American Civilization as they relate to the 
Sure to Libra; major Washington-area libraries Full-year course with direct expo- 
Cu] inatin Y Staff and materials. May be taken either as a onventional seminar 
(Alt 8 in à research paper or 


erm ? as preparation for a doctoral reading field. 
257 Semin ate academic years) 


Resear, Merican Folklife (3) Vlach 
regions and dis ussion on 


the traditional cultures of various geographical 


259 pu ate i Analysis of folk art, c raft, and architecture: regional 
To entities. Same as Anth 257 (Fall) 

A semin ^ erican Folklife (3) Staff 

ic. Stine ant to à variety of subjects related to folklore and folklife, such as 

Cult “werd olklife Policy, folk music, oral literature, or ethnic folklore and 

280 Wont Tepeatod ae c ^ be determined by the Interests of available faculty. 


n . Same as Anth 259 
ES me a we Work in the United States (3) 
Seminar: Em 260 and E. on 141 
Con, i pe and ethods in American Studies (3-3) 


^ merican studies 
N logr; , 
h field of A raphy, 


Haber, Palmer 


Mondale 
aching; introduc- 
of Master of Arts in the 


as an area for research and te 
Th Merican | Required of candidates for the degree 
: oa tee zation (Academic year) 
istoric ati » 
as UPRE 275 Preservation (3) Staff 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


276 Economics of Preservation (3) 


Same as UPRE 276 
Longi 


277-78 Historic Preservation: Principles and Methods (3-3) p 
l'he scope and purpose of the preservation movement in the United Staten a 
focus on developments since the 1960s. Preservation theories, attitudes Y 
the past and toward design, the intent and impact of legislation, app "| 
documentation, the concept of significance, and preservation as an instrume 
277-78 (Academic year) 


Topics vary. Prerequisite 
instructor (Spring, alternate years) 
286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3) 
Same as Educ 286 
289-90 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3—3] f m 
Research problems selected bv the instructor. Preparation in American "Tm 
history or other area appropriate to the topic of the seminar (Aca uc 
294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) 
Same as Anth 294 si 
295 Independent Study (arr.) "Jl 
Limited to master's candidates. Written permission of instructor red oj 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) ue 
351 Vernacular Architecture (3) 


: ican D 
Examination of selected regional and ethnic traditions in American, yl 
„d types of 9 


Survey and field techniques, comparative study of relate 
use of documentary sources (Spring) 
355-56 Practicum: Advanced Library Research (3-3) 
Practical problems in control of library materials w ith em i 
major area libraries. Prerequisite: AmCv 255-56 (Academic 3 
379-80 Readings in American Cultural History (3—3) 
For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ge 
field of American cultural history (Academic year) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor ot Phik 
May be repeated for credit 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be re 


phasis on coll 
neral exami 


ysophy general 


peated for © 


Courses Offered in Affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithsonian à 
Program for Graduate Students in the History of American Civilization ij 
courses are offered at the National Museum of American History and atthe 
Gallery by members of their staffs 


250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of "i 
American Civilization (3) ` A 
Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonia j on 
introduction to opportunities for research and publication ba 
objects. Required of all students in the master's and doctora P 
with the Smithsonian Institution (Fall) 
Museum Research and Education (3) 
Supervised work and/or study under the dir 
and research associates—museum visitor behavior, cos 
decorative arts, and photography as historical documen 
spring) 

American Decorative Arts (3—3) 
Concepts of visual recognition and evaluation O 


ection of smithsonian 
tumes 
tation 


f surviving - oí 
;e mà 

from the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, inc luding pen 253. 

glass, metal, and cloth. AmCv 252 is prerequisite to Am 


year) 


ANATOMY 


284 Seminar: Studies in Ame 
Joint Offering of the 
tion of sele 


rican Art and History (3) 
American Studies Program and the 


Art Department. Explora- 
cted problems and themes in Americ 


an cultural history involving the 
Use of artistic materials in different media: emphasis on methodology and ana- 
2 ytic tec hniques. May be repeated for credit 
85 echnology, Labor, and American Soc iety (3) Kulik 
Selected readings on the interrelations among technology, labor, and society in 
35, Se United States 
52 arch in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3) 
Pupervised study and/or fieldwork in selected subject areas related to the ac tiv- 
204 ities of the Smithsonian Institution (Fall or spring 
“vanced Reading and Research (arr 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution. May be repeated 
495 Or credit 
"ISSertation Research (arr.) 
For Doc lor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations significantly related 
lo the material aspects of Americ an civilization. Students work under curatorial 
Süpervision at the Smithsonian Institution May be repeated for credit 
Mony 
Profese 
Jc, pe: Koering, K.E. Johnson, J.M Rosenstein, K.D. Pe 


usner 


ssors F.J. Slaby, R.J Walsh (Interim Chair), R.C Bohn 


d of Philos 


Def Under the Sophy in the field of anatomy Required The general requirements 
‘Ciency in 5 raduate School of Arts and Sx lences. Candidates must demonstrate 
d or l amine stic s and computer science, There will be à comprehensive written 
A fie] aon that will cover at least three areas of anatomic al studies 
y, àhd Phys; | Cell ultrastructure, embryology, gross anatomv. histology, neuroanat- 
icut sl anthropology 
202 ^ val is required for all courses 
Region Anatomy (6) Slaby and Staff 
Laborat, Gissec tions of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures and X-rays. 
*03 Human 3 fee, $30, — (Fall) 
Origin Ed elopmental Anatomy (1) Johnson 
“evelopment of human body; 


emphasis on study of 
ating anatomical anomalies (Fall) 
anatomy (2) 


58 and mic 


human develop- 


Peusner 
2 borator, ¿p o8COpic anatomy of « entral nervous system and special senses. 
05 H ary fee, $13 
leroscopic secre” Anatomy (3) Koering and Staff 
2 fee, $2 ro ^ ture of cells, tissues, and organs of the 


human body Laboratory 
a 1) 

Staff 
human nervous system; 
aboratory. Same as Phyl 212 Laboratory 


re, clin; structure and function of the 
lay Ie, $25. "ical demonstration and | 


Walsh 
4 Students, reports and discussions of special topics by guest lecturers, staff, and 
9 In cti Academic year) 
Major tesenn h Anatomica] Research (1) Staff 
t ‘atom ic c techniques as applied to biological materials in the various 
Ph isciplines (Fall) 
Variations in woPology (1) Staff 
253 p erences A umans and factors affecting them: human evolution and racial 
qain Datomy and culture of ancient humans (Spring) 
natéctions op teractions (1) Walsh, Rosenstein 
Mdocrin tn e Central nervous system with the muscular, sensory, and 
Anatph yj ems Student pres 


entations and clinical aspects. Prerequisite: 
(Spring) 


123 


Staff 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


254 Fetal Anatomy (2) qure 
Dissection of midgestational fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult struc 
Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 

Johns 


256 Teratology (1) 
Introduction to teratologic princi 


son expe 


ples and techniques, with emphasi 


| mental design. Limited enrollment i 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Ko m 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship to electron 


scopic techniques (Spring) Koeri 
261 Electron Microscopy (4) ; "d 
Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; preparation and inte "m 
tion of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Admission by permission of instr? 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260 Laboratory fee, $25 
(Spring) sui 
262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy 
ing. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) si 
w 


discussions, assigned 


264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy 
ing. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10 

266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; « 


disc ussions, assig? 


Spring 


lisc ussions, assig" 


de 
sj 


ing. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 
| 268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, 
| and Lower Extremity (2) sned 
| Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; dis: ussions, assig? 
ing. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 


276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) "n 
| Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties (Sprit 


| ogy, teratology, growth, and others. May be repeated for credit. teil 
277 Special Topics in Neuroanatomy (3) Bohn, Peusner, Rosens he” 

Selected topics regarding the struc tural and functional organizatie rs) 

| vous system. May be repeated for credit (Spring -alternate 3 sp 

| 288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) 

| Lectures on areas of clinical importance (Spring) , 9 

| 289 Biochemical and Morphological Techniques in Cell Biology (3) , "T. 

| The application of biochemical and electron micrographic techniq J 

cell biology research, Limited enrollment 

| 295 Research (arr.) j PP 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once for 


be arranged (Fall and spring) i 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) es 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor ot Philosophy gen 


May be repeated for credit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) d for 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Professors R.M. Krulfeld, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., A.S. Brooks, CJ. Allen 

Professorial Lecturer D.H. Ubelaker 
| Associate Professor S.L. Simons (Chair) 

Adjunct Associate Professors C.R. Rose, P.J. Cressey à 
l Associate Professorial Lecturers S. Hertz, C. Cheney 0h , 
| Assistant Professors J.C. Kuipers, R.N. Rasnake (Visiting) pen 
l Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.K. Evans, B. Hackett, T 
Maloof, H.D. Sues 


Master of Arts in the field of anthropology—Prerequisite: à k " 
e undergraduate prog rd 


| anthropology is preferred but not mandatory. Th ca] theory 
included courses above the introductory level in anthropologic? is witl 
tion, linguistics, archaeology, and biological anthropology Students 


in anthro 
Courses | 


1. Genera] 
Schoo ral degree 
approved Arts and Sciences 


Pology may be ad 


mitted but may be required to take 
9 mak 


e up deficiencies before beginning the de 
Required: the general requireme 
The minimum requirem 
Course work, generally 
ain circumstances 
"n Consisting of 36 credit hours of 
Durs drawn from the 
m of Study and should be completed durir 
foreign E students 
Passe, efore | 8 reading knowledge ex 
ginning the third semester of graduate 
We oster's Comprehensive Examination 
stated und i Concentration museum training—Required: the 
that descrip? Graduate School of Arts and Scienc 
"uit ü i the general degree 
“ONSIsts o 
"el S from 12 t 15 or 
làn may e in 


gree program 


hours), T graduate 


followed by a thesis 
stud nder cert 


however, the departme 
approved course work 


sequence Anth 201, 202, 203, 204 should be 


ig the first 24 credi 
under 


with fewer than four I 
amination in a ma 


jor 


work. All students must Į 


es. The program of study is the same as 
above, with the following ex: eptions: the minimum 
36 credit hours of approved graduate Course work and must 
15 credit hours of work in museum-related 


+ Courses, 6 credit hours of 
an internship. Museum training sti 


P rea idents may substitute for the foreign 

‘Dtoved the examination an appropriate course in chemistry or photography, if 

depart ? department No thesis is required, but students are expected to submit to 

Lic, Students " least one research paper of publishable quality on a museum-related 

^ "Ue advised i 10se primary interest is in museum tec hniques, rather than anthropol- 
Progra © apply to the master’s program in mu 


3. Wj In muse 


seum studies see Museum St 
Uder g 0 conce 


udies) 
um education is also available 


à e Grad ntration in development Required: the 
scribed rg uate Schoo] of Arts and Sciences, 7 he 
onth r 


^ the gene l 
esis eral degree, with the follow 
22,294 Program, Including 6-9 hours in de 


tonom” 18-21 10urs in other 


1 PV, 
fs "Bed t i lopment In some 
*onom i. Prove the 


general requirements stated 
program of study is the same as that 
Ing exceptions: this is a 36« redit-hour 
velopment anthropology (Anth 220, 221, 
anthropology Courses -9 hours in economics and 


circumstances a thesis may be allowed. The program is 


and 6- 


N ch student s understanding of c omplex development problems, such 
" Pological fe” Population, health education, migrat on, and ecology, within an 
Privy; tamework, A limited 


number of internships will be 


ungton area 
Required: tl 
Sciences 


available at publi 


ie general requirements st 
The program of studv is the 


Va following ex: eptions: th 
Í “OSisting of 24 hours of anthropology 
Mogan Anth AmCy ~ pe 


<9 


ated under 
same as that 
us is a 30-credit-hour 


including 6 hours of folk 
imstances a 


lore core 


In some circi 36-credit-hour nonthesis 


Sler 
Clence 1 " Fe , 
igh be ce and Dox tor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology— see Geobiology. 
Tmissi : s 
On, ¢ i 
hila date Credit: s imite d number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
1t for Course EN ditional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
se lis ings 
20) B: 
tosemin : Bi i 
Theories m piological Anthropology (3) Brooks 
à "^ Methe s » s line 
209 pr ttopology ds, and curre nt issues in the various subdisc ipline 


s of biological 
(Spring) 
"Minar: Qan; ; =e 
Major t D Socioc Krulfeld, Allen 
; Cont and cultural anthropology, stressing current 
(Spring) 
he Anthropology (3) Kuipers 
204 istorica] = anthropologic al studies of | 


: anguage in biological, social. and 
“ €Tspectives (Fall) 
ar , 
LEM h vM and Theory Humphrey, Brooks, Benco 
of le à 
üi g Const ur a recent ar haeological tec hniques and theoretical approaches 
Jainar: Pro us and interpreting the « ultures of the past (Fall) 
ral Offering ofthe A" pd sen (3) M 
0 1e / m 
jects to de ermine o oPology and Art Departme 


nts Individual conservation 


omposition, decomposition of materials, 


construction, 


ANTHROPOLOGY 125 


one or more undergraduate 


nts stated under the Graduate 
ent consists of 24 credit hours of 
equivalent to 6 credit 
nt may permit a program of 
without a thesis. At least 6 
included in the 
t hours of graduate 
semesters of one major 
foreign language must be 


pass a 


general requirements 


| 
| 


Rem Fe Fon AI EE 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


and possible stabilization techniques. Conservation laboratory experience Mi | 


requisite or concurrent registration Art or Anth 212 (Fall) "TE 
212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) tut 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments Physical stru 


| 
molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic materials Chemistry iy 
es used to conserve these materials. Pre v 


physics underlying techniqu 
Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and permission of instructor (Fall) 

220 The Anthropology of Development (3) disi 
The role of anthropology in development; theoretical perspectives that ip 


guish the contribution of anthropology to understanding processes of calf 
the Third World. Land reform, ecological impact, agric ultural and pasto dv 
tems, women's roles, migration, politics and proletarianization The role 
thropology in planning and implementing projects and policy lir 
221 Key Variables in the Development Process (3) e uei d 


Major factors required for anthropologists' development work in pot 
population, education, agriculture, irrigation, forestry, nutrition, hea m. 
migration and resettlement, marketing, and communications Isolation an inh 

of the major variables and processes in each area to aid in successful P 
feasibility study, implementation and evaluation (Spring) paso! 

| 222 Issues in Development (3) 

Topic to be announced in the Sc hedule of Classes d 
223 New Research Methods and Techniques 
in Development Anthropology (3) m d 
Research methods in international development anthropology. Anthro? aa 

1 + 


roles in multidisciplinary teams, including research-related activ oti 
feasibility studies, social soundness analvsis, and evaluations. Inn ois 
search techniques, such as interactive data gathering, team survey me ring) 

rapid rural appraisal. Admission by permission of instructor. (SP sl 

224 Internship in Development Anthropology (3) "M 
Supervised participation in à selected development agency. Op air 
observe agency procedures and gain practical experience of agency "T 
Admission by permission of instructor or department chair. May 
credit (Fall and spring) 

247 Palaeoanthropology (3) sing 

| Survey of current research in hominid and hominoid evolution, focus, > w 

| integrated nature of the field. Contributions from the geologica an , 
sciences will be stressed, together with innovative geochemical t pisc 15 
establishing chronological sequences. Prerequisite Anth 147 OF 
equivalent. (Spring, even years) 

254 Folklore Theory (3) of 
Same as AmCv 254. 

255 Anthropology, Education, and the Museum (3) hasis p" 
The role of anthropology in education and museums. Emp m 
rent anthropological research and on innovative museum and € 
niques and materials. Seminars and teaching demonstrations at w 


| laboratories 
| 257 Seminar: American Folklife (3) il 
| Same as AmCv 257 Allen. 
258 Seminar: Anthropology of Art, i” 
| Aesthetics, and Symbolism (3) idi P d 
Anthropological approaches to aesthetic problems and theories T 
the context of ethnographic materials í H 
| 259 Topics in American Folklife (3) Ke 
| A seminar devoted to a variety of subjects related to folklore and e fort 


public-sector folklife policy, folk music, oral literature, fa 
| culture. The specific topic will be determined by the interests 4 cy 5s 
and the curriculum needs of the folklife program. Same à$ Hach ih 
| 260 Special Topics in Contemporary Anthropology (3) to ket? ad y 
| Exploration of a timely theoretical issue, enabling students oun 
significant developments in the field Specific topic to 
Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 127 


262 Seminar: Applie 


d Anthropology (3) 


Cheney 
8e of anthropological methods and te hniques in such specific fields as govern. 
ment, community development, land reform, law, and medicine (Fall) 
263 Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3) Simons 
change in Western and non-Western ¢ ultures: emphasis on general processes of 
Change and interaction between simpler and more « omplex societies (Fall) 
eminar: Anthropological Museum Techniques (3 Humphrey 
Princ iples of anthropological , ollection, cl 
tion, inte 


assification I 


reservation, identifica- 
ition of specimens 


research and instructior 
Fall) 


Tpretation, and exhit 
: of the museum, Field trig 


'eminar: Te hnology (3) 


?OSS-cultura] examination of the 
Culture and the 


1al use 
8 tO area museums 


Humphrey, Benco 
form, function 


meaning, and use of materia] 
behavior patterns involved in its production Spring, odd 
Years) 
267 Seminar: Economic Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
“OM parative Study of systems of production, distribution 
Cal economy 


consumption, politi- 
and economic 


and complex soc ieties. 


Krulfeld 


8 change in both preliterate 
Seminar. Peasant Society (3) 
Cross. ultural 


analysis of pe 
ing within | 
ar 
9 Sem; 


asant societies, in« luding their manner of f 


unction- 
ger social, economic and cultural contexts (Fall) 
'eminar: Key Issues in Social Organization (3) Simons 
Current Issues in the analysis and interpretation of kinship and politica] and 
egal Phenomena, with 


particular em 
loping countries anc 
(Spring) 


cs in Latin American Anthropology (3) 


and ^ 3, to be announced will be sele 
ritual, artistic traditions ethnic 
Organization, pe 


i -olonia| period, 


C ange in deve 

b networks 
2 : Minar: Topi 
Specific topics 


phasis on problems of social and ideological 
i their effect on sex roles, the family, and sox ial 


Allen, Rasnake 
cted from the follow ing: mythology 
groups, Andean or Tropical Forest social 


“sant movements and land reform, native cultures during the 
archaeological problems 


nar: Urban Anthropology (3) Hertz 
funr" of the literature on urban kin groups, oc upational/class and ethnic 
field m ae migrant adaptations: the nature of urbanism; urban poverty; urban 
274 s € t lods, s (Spring) 
Revie ar: Topics in American Culture (3) 


Hertz 


! view, mainstream a d 
alternat : 1 vie nair a an 


American work 


Class nship, selected ethnic groups, and the effects of sex. age, 
282 Sem; upation, and politics on Americ an life (Fall) 
C Minar; Advanced A 


rchaeology—New World Prehistory (3 


Humphrey 
problems relat 


Binal cu] ing to the origin and dey elopment of ab- 
P rena, P'tures Specific tropic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes May 
283 ‘Peated for , redit 
Ysical „Pics in Old World Anthropology— Brooks 
Trent p n Topology and Arc haeology (3) 
Nou p vems in relation to materials from the old worl 
290 nce 
dy 


d. Specific area to be 
asses 


(Spring) 


Staff 
Smithsonian Institution 
ation with the museum and the 


rmission of the department chair- 
(Fall and spring) 


se search and/or field work at the 
^ area museums, arranged in consult 


t. Admission by pt 
d for credit 
n the Museum (3) 


"A zal materials (in the broadest 
edun. tude museum anthropology, 


à focus on the 


à; gy Departmen 
a : 

291 4-2: May be repeate 

Topology i 


Humphrey, Evans 
sense), exhibits 


and museums. 
collections, researc h, 


interpretation, and 


all practical problems of dey eloping an anthropologi- 
^ . (Spring) 
uction to Conservati 1 
is Same yw 292 -onservation (3) Rose 
entive ` ils 
ty mae as Art servation Techniques | 3) Rose 
da d E 
Me ac La Oratory Research in Archaeology (3) Cressey, Brooks 
Topicg  AMCv 294 Field 


and/or laboratory 


techniques and interpretation. 
ation methods, rec ordi 


ng, photography, conservation, 


eXcav 


128 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


stratigraphy, environmental reconstruction, typology, use- wear analysis, spil 
aunal analysis, provenance studies, and dating. Spec ific research 


analysis, f 
ye announced. May be repeated for credit (Summer) sul 


and topics to t 
1 


295 Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit 


298 Dumbarton Oaks Courses (arr.] pti 
lence at Dumbarton € Jaks are op t 


Courses offered each year by scholars in resic 

qualified graduate and undergraduate students with permission of dep ed the 
chairman. Topics will be announced. May be repeated for credit provid 
topic differs suf 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
E" 


APPLIED SCIENCE 
d Scien* 
suf 


Interdepartmental course offerings in the Sc hool of Engineering and Applie 

211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) tio! 
Engineering applications of the theory of « omplex variables: contour inte e 
conformal mapping, inversion integral, and boundary value problems: 
uisite: approval of department (Fall and spring) B 

212 Analytical Methods in Engineering Il (3) Eftis aD. 
Algebraic methods appropriate to the solution ol engineering computa n 
problems: linear vector spaces, matrices, systems of linear equations, el8ff 
and eigenvectors, quadratic forms. Prerequisite approval of departmen" 


(Fall) 4s 
213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) Eftis 8 p ef 

Analvtical techniques for solution of boundary initial-value problem c. 

neering: wave propagation, diffusion processes, and potential distribu 


requisite: approval of department (Fall and spring) ens and 
214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) uu ap i 
introduction to variational methods in engineering: Ritz and Galer Ta 


imation methods of boundary-value problems, aspects of linear in 


tions arising from engineering analysis. Prerequisite approval o! 
(Spring, odd years) ftis pi 
215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) Eit eng? 
problems in^ gus 


Advanced methods of solution of boundary-initial-value 
ing: characteristics, wave propagation, and Green's fur 
ApSc 213 (Fall, odd years) Eftis and Á 

216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) À p soluit 
Selected topics, such as perturbation technique roxim jioation y 
of nonlinear boundary and initial-value problems in € ng; APE oot 
singular integral equations in problems of mec hanics 
department (Spring, even years) 


ctions. 


»s applied to app 
ngineeri 
Prerequisite: 


ART eet 
gj 


Lakes T. 


Professors D.H. Teller, L.F. Robinson, J.F Wright, Jr., A.H Smith, J.L. 
M.P. Lader (Chair), C.C. Costigan 

Professorial Lecturers Grace Evans, L. Miller porgh” 

Associate Professors H.I. Gates, D.M. Hitchcock, J.C Anderson, B. von 
Molina, W.T. Woodward, J.L. Stephanic, K.J. Hartswick 


Adjunct Associate Professors Grose Evans, C.R. Rose nharts pó 
Associate Professorial Lecturers D. Srinivasan, J.G Kauffman, A.B. Bar 
Assistant Professors F. Griffith, D. Bjelajac, J.F. Harrop (Visiting) ; 
Curator, Dimock Gallery L.D. Miller "m. 
Arts 

Master of Arts in the field of art history—Prerequisite: à Bachelor of m. 

major in art history from this University, or an ec uivalent degree. naiss | 
, edieva art, Re "^ 


1. With a concentration in classical art and archaeology, m or Ame? 
Baroque art, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century art, contemporary af sand j é 
Required; the general requirements stated under the Graduate Schoo * many 3$ a l 
30 credit hours of course work including 6 hours of thesis research. M ore b 
the 30 credit hours of course work should be in third-group € ourses; nO 


Ma i ; 
Y be taken in museum-related courses Students 


readin Owing areas: Classical, medieval, Ren 
the fj 8 Owledge examination in Ge 
tst 9 credit hour 


Nation Mus 
us 
Se t be 


are required to take a seminar in each of 


modern, and American. A 
ust be passed before ¢ ompletion of 
oral general Master's Comprehensive 
nts can enroll for the 6 ¢ redit hours of thesis 
be submitted to and approved by the faculty 

in museum training Required 
»raduate School of Arts and Sciences 
'rnship credit (Art 201 


2. W 


the general requirements 
36 credit hours of course work, 


72). As many as possible of the 
third-group courses Students are required to take a 
wing areas: classical medieval Renaissance Baroque, modern, 


museum-related courses are 
A reading knowled 


2 and 271 


of electives in 
*MItation with the 


art history or in 
a x 
Work g 9" French must be 


graduate advisor 


passed before ( 


ge examination in 


completion of the first 9 ; redit hours of course 
tion j ents are required to pass the general written Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
M Istory ang may also be required to pass a written omprehensive examination in 
TN I 
A BY as Part of the requirements for the internship 
ion «c ato this program as a degree candidate is provisional, pending satisfactory 
etio of 12 8 B s : ; 
Gradu H 12 credit hours of gradu 


b ate art history 
The Ograms Committee (Department of Art 


sei rns “partment has established a ; 
Sey} ines Balleries in luding the 
Pip s arden, the Museum of 

ection, the Re 
T Specific to 


courses and the approval of the 


rogram of study in affiliation with a number of 


the Hirshhorn Museum and 


ational Museum of Ameri: an Art, the 
ie Textile Museum 


and museum educat 


Cort oran Gallery of Art 
African Art, the N 
nwick Gallery, and t! 
museum studies lon are also available 
t ®, OF visu h ' field of ceramics design printmaking, painting photography, 

d ee wit al communication Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Fine Arts or a Bachelor of 
Hot ! à major in line arts in the field of ceramics desi 


y, Printmaking, sculpture, or Visual communi 
4 4.0 scale) and departmental 


pplicant's work is 
'ODSIst of slide examples of work in the area of application as well as 
ay . my n I s 
ould « Presentatiyo 


photography program 
anning to do graduate work in print- 


ation 


e adm; “ve completed 12 credit hours of drawing at the undergraduate 
Mir. a Lance lo the master's program 
» Ceg, ini enera] requirements stated under the Graduate Se hool of Arts and 
NUN mum of 45 , redit hours of ¢ ourse work in fine arts is required; the number 
hy Work as determined in consultation wi 


th an advisor. As much as possible of the 
s, only 18 hours of w hich may be in one area; 
d from related areas in « onsultation with the advisor. A creative 
tography execution of original works of art in ceramics, design, drawing, 
Mitte Under the Sune. Printmaking, sculpture, or visual communication will be com- 


4 thesis advisor. In addition, the thesis must include a 
t and analy 
"ui a seco sis of artistic 

ee 


lo uld be į 
ù In third-group urse 
li, ve Are to be ș M LAM 


i purpose, subject to the approval of the thesis 
sis ma e faculty reader, A representative portion of the work illustrating the 
ent With y De retained by the University at the disc retion of the thesis director in 
Det ? Second reader 
t oj 
Nd hil 80 


Noy the Gradam gihe field of art history Required: the general requirements 

nl idates tis 5 chool of Arts and Sc lences, and a Master of Arts degree in art 

i Da inations ; ** also pass written examinations in Frene h and German and 

Mek Rua 5 In one major area of spec ialization and two other areas of specializa- 
completed within the first ac ademic year of course 

' rat Sultation with a departmental committee 

etin fiejj  ineteenth. and twentieth. entury European art and American art. 

"he l art and ar hae 


ology, early Christian and Byzantine art, 
; and Baroque art 


Permise; i 
Qui redi?" à limited numbe 


rof 100-leve 


| courses in the de 
Work is required. See the 


partment may be taken 
Undergraduate Programs 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


130 


| ART HISTORY : 
201-2 Museum Projects (3—3) hist 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of art 
with a concentration in museum training 
| 203 Primitive Art (3) von Bag 


| 
(Spring) 

207 Modern Architecture (3) aif 
Europe and America post 

211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) alio 
Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments Indiv idual consen y, 
projects to determine composition, construction, decomposition of mà 
and possible stabilization techniques. Conservation laboratory experience 
requisite or concurrent registration: Art or Anth 212 (Fall) von EW 

212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) } 
Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments Physical st" w 
molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic materials Chemise 
physics underlying the techniques used to conserve these materials. pall 
site: Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and permission of the instructor: z "T. d 

| 216 Medieval Painting (3) Gra 

| Painting and the decorative arts piro 

220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) x anio 

A reading knowledge of Italian is desirable for the Italian area and Germ TL 

| northern area. Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes May be reP 

| credit provided the topic differs gl 

221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) ging 
A reading knowledge of French, German, or Italian is desirable, depen vi 

| specific area. Topic announced in the S hedule of Classes. May 


credit provided the topic differs piel”, 
| 243 Seminar: American Art (3) "PL 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit PI? 
the topic differs pobit” 
244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3) / sched 
Reading knowledge of French desirable. Topic announced in the y 
Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. " 
| 245 Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) redit pr?" 
| Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes May be re for € j 
the topic differs 


peated 


246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) redit P 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated forc 
| the topic differs And m 
| 247 Proseminar: Medieval Art and Archaeology (3) credit P 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
the topic differs si 
248 Independent Research in Art History (3) ye 
| 261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) r credit 


peat ed fo 


Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes May be re 
the topic differs 
271-72 Museum Techniques (3-3) d fi 

Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the od 
training and museum studies. Practical work to be determi. yest) w 
Training Committees at the institutions involved (Academ p 

284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) studies ip 
Joint offering of the Art Department and the : 1 OO jan ot 


Americal 
ji i whsonian ito 
affiliation with the National Portrait Gallery of the ultus Bf 


yw? 
mi 


= 


2 led Cc 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in Ame — sis 00 
nt media; emp a 


volving the use of artistic materials in differe 


! and analytic techniques (Spring) 

) 289-90 Thesis Research (3—3) LA 

| (Fall and spring) "A 

| 292 Introduction to Conservation (3) including "d | 
| Same as Anth 292. Method and theory of conservation, z andlin* | 
| ethnographic, archaeological, and monuments conservation: 


ART 131 


tion, preservation, Storage, and displ 
environmental reactions of 

eventive Conse 
Same as Anth 
tions, examinin 
deterioration 


ay of museum specimens; materials and 
ethnographic objects 


(Fall, spring, and summer) 
rvation Tec hniques (3) 
293. Preventive 


Rose 
conservation 
g objec ts and do 


monitoring environmental c ondi- 

cumenting their state, and identifying sourc es of 
Students conduct tests, evaluate exhibition and storage areas, and 
385. go help to improve museum conditions Prerequisite Anth/Art 292 
adings in Art History (3—3 
Enrollment limited to do toral 
Advan, ed Re 
For Students I 

79 Dissertation R 


"INE ARTs 
Note: Allf 
EY Ine 
de ule of fees 


candidates 
ading and Research 
reparing for the doct 
esearch (arr 


arr 


ora! examination 


arts courses may be repeated for 


credit with appr 
for Art 248 anc . 


val of the department. 
E 1 299—300: Ceramics $57; 2-D Design—$24 3-D Design 
Acrylig Wing $75; Printmaking— $36 »culpture—$27 Typography— $54: Oil and 
SE pg ins none; Watercolor $45 Photography $75; Visual Communication 
graphy $48 Serigraphy—$54 Jewelry Design $36 
205 advanced Photography: Zone System Tests (3 
ne 


Contro] t} 


irough exposure 
Manual re 


Lake 
development t 


ests. Completion of laboratory 
Laborat, wired. Prerequisite: Art 181 and 182 or permission of instructor, 
206 Advanced wy $; , Fall and spring) : 
Printin , otography: Color Printing and Zone Proofs (3 La e 
will "4 Tom color negatives Correct color balancing and « reative color shifts 
and t explored Development of portfolio of prints utilizing approved theme 
181 =~ Xposure and dey elopment times established in Art 205. Prerequisite: Art 
20, Advan 5, as determined by instructor Laboratory fee $75 
Ced Ph 


Fall and spring) 
Lake and Stephanic 
rior to registration Prerequisite Art 
tor. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and 


otography: Special Projects (3) 
Projects re 


quiring approval y 
€, OT 


permission of instruc 


224 , rhibition and Display Design (3~3 die 
S -ramic Sc ulpture (3) e e 
m uation of Art 152 w ith emphasis on indiv idual approac h. Exploration of 

225 4 aaa and mold Casting. Laboratory fee, $57 ra. ; 

rfectio, *ramic Dec oration (3 nep. Smith 
E » : of dex orating te hniques Students establish style through indepen- 
225 E Ploration Laboratory fee $57 (Spring 
Itectura] Ceramics (3) 
vanced studi 


es in ceramic 
o architect ] 
fee ha Ctlura 
Dene” (Spring) 
ign I (3—3) 
media and 


Ozdogan 
ptures designed for indoor and 
Laboratory tests and activities Laboratory 


murals and scul 
conc epts 


Gates 
techniques in three-dimensional 


design. Laboratory fee, $27 per 
Desi " (Academic year) 
En Iy; Jewelry Design (3) 


Ory and f ^ Gates 
PProach ; rication of jewelry using basic metal te hniques, assemblage 
235 oe and lost wax casting Laboratory fee, $36 
,'! Textile Printin 


(Fall and spring) 
8 (3) 


Ing and e } ] Teller 
4 and batik executing textiles using the techniques of silk screen, block print, 
8 Inde = "aboratory fee $24 (Fall and spring) 
For Master. à; esearch in Fine Arts | 3) 
ales, With am, je candidates; open to limited number of qualified undergradu- 
Vidua instructor ain Independent research arranged in ¢ onsultation with indi- 
M *Pending ol M graduate advisor M 


ay be repeated 
y area chosen (Fall and spring) 
Sign prir 
fidual ¢ re 
*MDporary art 
instruc tor 


for credit Laboratory fee 


Costigan 
i iples to 


problems of the artist in all disciplines. 
ativity, presentation, and ¢ riticism.( 


;uest lectures on 
Open to all M.F.A. « andidates and to seniors with 
Laboratory fee, $9 


132 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


251 Advanced Ceramic Design in Wheel Throwing (3) Ori 
[Individual projects on the potter's wheel. Student establishes personal style 
direction and perfects skills. Either pottery or sculptural approac hes enco (ni 
Research in clays, glazes, and firings is required. Laboratory fee, $57. 


and spring) 
252 Advanced Ceramic Design in Hand Building (3 de 
Individual projects in hand building. Student establishes sty le and direct pi 


perfects skills. Either pottery or s« ulptural approaches enc ouraged. E: 
clavs and glazes is required. Laboratory fee, $57 (Fall and spring 
Ordo? 


253 Industrial Ceramic Design/Mold Making (3) 4 dupl: 
Study in the multiple production process from model making to finishe mod? 
cate form as it exists on factory level. Methods include all aspects 07. 


naking in plaster; profit 


designing and making in clay and plaster; mold 1 
n 


methods from molds including press molding, slip casting, jiggering, 8 


ing. Laboratory fee, $57 (Fall and spring) sul 
254 Ceramic Glazes: Calculation and Formulation (3) 
Laboratory fee, $21 Tell 


255-56 Printmaking: Advanced Serigraphy (3-3) 
Utilization of principles and techniques of serigrap 
personal statement and style. Prerequisite: Art 143-44 


en! 
hv toward develop™ 
Laboratory fee, 


semester (Academic year) cif! 
257—58 Printmaking: Etching and Engraving (3—3) f roces’ 
Advanced problems in etching and engraving, inc luding « omposite P jens? 


and practica p 


light-sensitive grounds, mixed media, and theoretical 


color prints. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) paro 
259 Printmaking: Advanced Lithography (3) "T 
Individual problems in lithography related to printing images from $^. dio 
metal litho plates. Prints in crayon, tonal washes, and multicolor. t. 


mastering the lithographic process and developing a personā sta 
style. Laboratory fee, $48 ceili? 
260 Printmaking: Relief Printing (3) d ng 
Advanced problems, practical and theoretical, in woodcut, woo ad OP 
collograph, composite techniques, and mixed media in monochrom 
Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) m 
265—66 Painting IV (3—3) dent prot 
Alternatives in pictorial dynamics. Assigned studio and indepen p 
lems in alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and mode yi 


semester (Academic year) step 
267—68 Individual Problems in Photography (3-3) requisil? t 

Limited to M.F.A. candidates and qualified undergraduate tion. y” 
mission of instructor and approval of project prior to regis ^ 
peated for credit Laboratory o» $75 per semester (Academic moat 

275 Painting V (3) itiques’ 4 
Development of personal imagery. Individual problems and critiq ; 
and model fee, $39 M 

277 Advanced Visual Communication: y 
Packaging Design and Illustration (3) jded the oo 
Advanced studio projects. May be repeated for credit prov! vo? 
differs. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) 

278 Advanced Visual Communication: i 
Problem Solving and Applied Design (3) , ided the 
Advanced studio projects. May be repeated for credit prov cat? 


differs. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) ue. 
27€ »C f j 
279-80 Sculpture IV (3-3) isil” 
Advanced study aimed at development of conce : f 
mission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $27 (Academic "i p 
281 Sculpture V (3) "d 
Emphasis on individual sculptural concepts an« 
sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $27 (Fall 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen 


1 materials. 
and spring) 


a RR 


ART THERAPY 133 


ART THERA py 


aaj Professor E. Ulman (Emeritus) 
Sista Associate Professor E Kramer 
"ig Professor KJ. Williams (Program Director) 
Clinica) ‘Assistant Professors W Maiorana, A J. Di Maria, 
ns 


A. Corson, C.T. Cox 
Cre, Tuctors B.K, Mandel N.J. Miller 


Te M.M. Balbe ter Matt, K.A Bladergroen, 
: Creo, fog tt, K 
Leo "u^ Elkinson-Griff A.L. Keeble, E.A Mills, P. Prugh, L. St Germaine 
turers B, Barthel], G. Fenster 
Ma 
mifi of Arts In the field of art therapy Prerequisite: a bac hel 


coy raining and/or experience in 
d Tse ^ 
norma] | Work in the behav ioral anc 


8y, and child psych 


ences an, > genera] requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Credi hour successful] ompletion of 36 ¢ redit hours of graduate ourse work At least 24 
; Must be in art therapy and must inc lude ArTh 201, 203. 205—6 or 207 and 208, 

d 283-84 
mphasis: adult 


or's degree, evidence of 
unting, drawing, and clay model- 
es, including personality theory, 


art, including pé 
l/or social sc ien« 
Yology 


* 226, an 
lelds of a 

of art therapy, family art therapy, child art ther 
‘er of Arts in the field of 


fine arts or Psychology 


the program ¢ onsist of unde 
8 Bulletin ) Applic 


à : 
third , t0 the Graduate Se 


apy, and research. 


stipe" the field of 


art therapy 
ate Pro ee years of 


A five-year program leading 
and the M.A. in the field of art therapy. The 
rgraduate course work (See the [ Indergradu- 
ation for admission to the M.A. program in art therapy will 
t; fo hool of Arts and Scienc es during the second semester of the 
Obtaj OF admission to the graduate portion of the program acceptance must be 
Dto E lo the start of the fourth year of the program. If acceptance to the M A. 
LIA art therapy i 


; ^ 5 not desired or not obtained, the requirements for the B.A degree ; 
Priat Cou "Wraduate field Chosen may be fulfilled by the suc essful comple 
thera 5 during the 


fourth ye 
B.A. will be awarded after the suc essf 


ly during the summer following the award of the bachelor's degree 

ih ‘emic year would normally complete the M A. degree requirements 

1, ents must be fulfilled 

et the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts 
? Graduate School of Art 1 Science 

eco ) ~ = Chool of Arts and Sciences 

l u 

Matt thera ; e''éQuirements for the B A. in either fine 

met, 


tion of appro- 
program in art 
ul completion of the fourth 


Dy i ar of study. If acceptance into the M.A 
Profi Obtained, the 


arts or psychology and for the M.A 


on to Art Therapy (3) 
adi s Presentation of illustrative « 


Di Maria 
5, field w . a 
assessmen ork, Surve 


ase material, class disc ussion of assigned 
Y Covering range of art therapy practice, personality 
approaches, historica] dev elopment, main theoretical] 
herapy degree candidates (Fall) 
ISCussion o , Ft Therapy (3) 

w "ase materia] 
to improve 
+, 8y Provide 


Di Maria 
r to refine methods of 
ports. Instructor and other practi- 


ve material, Assigned reading. Pre- 
Open to others with permission of instructor. 


" thaw of Art Therapy (3) 
Ya é "s v 
bgorigr Pproache 


provided by students in orde 
Written and oral re 


Supplementary illustrati 
(Spring) Th 201, 203. 
203 Pring) 


Williams J) 
different diagnostic | ] 
e clinica] examples. 


hniques through the use of art materials. l 
candidates (Fall) 


am ; 
nc esses in Art Thera y (3) 
li o» of Instínctua] lo 


Kramer j | 
ion; transf drives; ego development; me hanisms of defense: sub- 
: ' sfe i 
M Plied to Work Fence and cour 
Family 4 


als and groups of 


d through illustratiy 
th numerous tec 


Tapy degree 


itertransference: 


p 

rk with maturation and regression ap- | 

ith children, adults, families, and groups (Spring) i} it 
Principles of w j ques (3-3) Fenster and Staff ^ 
"Valuation > r with families, with emphasis on the use of art techniques for NE Y 
ând obse E Pama dynamics. The major focus is on opportunities to conduct Ms 
AIT 203 QUU at evaluations Enrollment is limited to 12. Prerequisite: 

"* pen to art therapy d 


egree candidates on] y (Fall and spring) 


| Art therapists and other mental health profe 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


207 Art as Therapy with Children (3) Maiore 
Introduction to the practical and theoretical considerations involved in e 
Focus on psychodynamics, artistic developmen 


art evaluation, and basic issues in therapeutic gut 
ArTh 201, 203; open to others with permissi 


208 Art Therapy with Adolescents (3) om 
Theoretical and practical issues in art therapy with adolescents in educati i 
and clinical settings. Experiential work in art techniques appropriate to " 
population. Class discussion of readings on adolescent development ring) 
site: ArTh 201, 203; open to others with permission of instructor. (SP al 

211 Survey of Art Therapy (3) B d 
Use of visual arts to enhance personal development; history, theories, 1828 
practice in art therapy Illustrated lectures, reading, discussion, studio wor ate 
intended for art therapy degree candidates. Open to advanced undergre v 
with permission of instructor (Fall) yi 

224 Process of Art Therapy (3) Maiorana, ae, 
Exploration of the treatment process through discussion ol literature Tort 
therapy and related fields. Several critical papers will be required Must be 
concurrently with ArTh 226 (Spring) willi 

226 Process of Art Therapy (3) Maiorana, sd 
Exploration of the treatment process through rehearsal of fundamenta ide” 
being a therapist and presentation of case material from field experience: 
and audiotaping required. Must be taken con urrently with ArTh 224. 


(Spring) wili 


275 Group Art Therapy (3) .red 
Experience as participant, observer, and leader in an art~ entered groups jig 
reading; theory of group process. Open to art therapy master's degree 


therapy with children 
stages, methods of child 
of the child. Prerequisite 
instructor (Fall) 


and others with permission of instructor (Summer) $ 
283-84 Practicum in Art Therapy (3-3) en toc 
„d with service ^ neat 


Minimum of 300 hours field work per semester connecte 
On-the-job supervision supplemented by group supervision 


from the 4” , ug 
degree candi syl 


staff. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203. Open only to art therapy 

285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (arr.) resoar” 
Individual work based on research. Empirical, clinical, and library Details io y 
be undertaken, as well as the development of new prot edures. igor 


worked out with each student. May be repeated for credit with & 


proval. Open only to degree candidates (Fall and spring) 
289 Special Topics in Art Therapy (1 to 3) sit 
i ? „velopme” 
Connections between art therapy and other disciplines; new de aer- m 
field. May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. Open 
degree candidates and others with permission of instructor. 
290 Workshops in Art Therapy (3) f 
" ot four 
»ssionals will conduct conet" 


1e elucidation o 


(Fal g 


workshops during the semester. Emphasis on th 
treatment through lectures, discussion, and partic ipation. 


298 Reading and Research (1 to 3) 


ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT 
; į study jot 
| See the School of Business and Public Management for the program 0 

the degree of Master of Association Management p 


270 The Association: Roles, Influence (3) ment è les 
Introduction to the Association Management Program; develop their it 
of interest representation; its history; varieties of associations a Fall and § w 
| functions; legal constraints, responsibilities, and ethics. j 
271 Marketing Management for Associations (3) i ricing ™ T 
| Market analysis, product planning, channels o tion, Ponto 
tional decision making are presented, with particular applicà " m notary 
Topics include membership recruitment; fees, dues, and of tact " 
physical location of the association; staff -membership con 
association goals (Fall) 


ji 


f distribu 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


272 Communications and Me 
“marily for students in 
tion Process, inc 
Problems and 


Ing organiz 
Media relat 


association management 
luding both interpersonal 
approaches; barrie 
ational communi 


and org 
'r$ to good communication. Me 
ation. The media and their role 
Association Law 

Ie role of the 
Which interests 
est BrOups and 


and Lobbying (3) 
association in the politic 
are represented before C 
their ideas 
27 9 ying activities and | 
arketing Strate 


and techniques 
ersonnel matters 


(Spring) 
gy for Associations (3 


Divita 
Nalysis of ç ompiex marketing problems of assoc lations that involve policy and 
Operational decisions. Creative marketing strategy Prerequisite: AM 271. 
* Summer) 

p formation Systems for Associations (3) Staff 
ntrog uction to the conc epts of information systems as employed in associations 
ata-base management systems telecommunications systems, small business 

mUUDuters, (Fall) 

Intonation and Management of Associations (3) Ernstthal 

erative approach to organiz 


Practices, V 

lypes of or 
277 Manager, 

ancial M 

N ove 


ational and management conc epts, the 
vith particular attention to the 


ganizations 
(Spring) 


anagement for Associations (3) 
of basic 


Functions, roles, and responsibilities of the association 


Staff 
and practices as they apply to 
» With attention to the economics of association management and 


ning, reporting, and auditing. Investments, revenues. bonds, debt, 
nt funds (Fall) 


- Issues in Association Management (3) 

* W of elements of association management, with atte 
Variety of assoc lations and their responsibil 

a ing oblems associations face 

Bram Providing a review 
' ^^ Significant re 


accounting principles 


Ernstthal 
ntion to the number 
ities. Particular attention is given 
now and will face in the future A capstone 
and synthesis of the Assox lation Management Pro- 
search project is required (Fall and spring) 


B 
CHEMISTRY 


J.M. Bailey 
* Moody Bailey, A L. Goldstein (Chair), L.L. Gallo, A Kumar, R.S. Schulof, G Walker, 
Ofess y us 
76SSOrs J Y Vanderhoek G. Fiskum, V. Hu, P.H Naylor (Research) 


field of bio hemistry 


St have included the 


Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree. The 
2, 22, 151 


following courses, or equivalent: BiSc 
: the ^ 52, 153—54; Phys 1, 2 

tive pe inclu „8e ra] requirements stated under the ( 
E i loc 221-22 223. 227 234 
: It is ate Y 


O year 


sraduate School of Arts and 
250, 266, 299—300, and the Comprehen- 


expected that students will complete all of the required work in 
8. 


f Philo, 
ue Under thllosophy In the field 
50 ® Graduate 
e 290, 399, ang " 
Bene "ch field ‘wea 


of biochemistry 


Required: the general requirements 
Arts and Science 


School of s, including Bioc 221-22, 223. 227 


€, 6), 22/, 
gf ? General Examination 
: ula n, ani docrinology thymosins, steroid hormones, prostaglandins: viral 
inna tion; Viral chemoth 


erapy, immunology immunochemistry, viral gene 
membranes 


Mn Plex lipid essential fatty acids, membrane biochemistry, 

No Sütoche istr p 5, cholesterol, peroxides, atherosclerosis: c omplement, toxins, 
tia, Caè+ "is ~ 8rowth factors. bombesin, peptide rec eptors; bioenergetics— 

2 ‘Sport, tumor cell metabolism, is¢ hemia 

Biochem 


Co; istry (4—4) 
Medic. Prehensive 


iy! teing n "IPids ang 


CO 


Fiskum, Hu, and Staff 
neral biochemistry for graduate students in bio- 


rgraduate students in biology and chemistry. Prereq- 
(Academic year) 


135 


dia Relationships for Associations (3) Kasle 
The nature of the communica- 
anizational communication 
thods of improv- 

*'; approaches to 
ionships (Spring) 


Staff 
al process, inc luding the context within 


ongress and the executive branch Inter- 
Rules and regulations governing 


Pories, and 
problems of associations and similar 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


223 Physical Biochemistry (3) Vander | 
Lectures cover basic laboratory techniques used in contemporary bioch 
and molecular biological research (Fall) 

227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) Fiskum and Vande 
Current literature in biochemistry. Limited to graduate students in the de 
ment. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) m 

230 Current Topics in Enzymology (2) Bailey ané“ i 
Directed readings in various areas of enzymology. May be repeated of » 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department Prerequisite: 
234 "n 

234 Structure and Function of Proteins and Enzymes (3) Hu an 

Structure-function relationships of proteins, enzyme kinetics, regulation 


reaction mechanisms, and other special topics. Prerequisite Bioc 221. 


(Spring) ishv? 

stis een bod S i ‘ Fi 

235 Current Topics in Bioenergetics (1 or 2) fot l 
Directed readings in various areas of bioenergetics. May be repeated site: B 


Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department Prerequi 


xod 

240 Nutrition (2) waar SS 
Content includes discussion of RDA, nitrogen balance, vitamins and (spi 
diets, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. M 

250 Molecular Biology (3) Kuma ans 
Content includes the organization and replication of genetic material, jon 
tional and translational machinery, regulation of eukaryotic ge 
other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 (Fall) 

251 Current Topics in Molecular Biology (1 or 2) Ku for 
Directed readings in the area of molecular biology. May be repeated yo? 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department; others 


with approval of instructor. Prerequisite Bioc 250 ar and 
252 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of Kum 
Selected Diseases (2) aset 
s jected PW 
Emphasis on the biochemical and molecular aspects of se teris” 


The format will be of a tutorial type, including presentations o 


students (Spring) and’ 
261 Current Topics in Lipids (1 or 2) Gallo, Vanderho?k i a 

Directed readings in the area of lipid biochemistry May be repea 

Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department. 
262 Lipoproteins (2) 

Composition, synthesis, and metabolism of lipoproteins in normal a? 

oproteinemic subjects. Prerequisite: Bioc 221 22 (Spring) nook, and 
266 Cellular Biology (3) Fiskum, Vander af? 

Structure and function of cellular membranes, « ytoskeleton, su ist 

elles, cellular bioenergetics, and intercellular interactions. 

221-22 (Spring) wayior 9? 
270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology w 

„ular and cellu "d 


of the Immune Response (2) 
Biochemical aspects of the immune response at the molec biology: 
Modern experimental approaches to immunology and cell bi ring) E 
Bioc 221-22 and Micr 229, or permission of instructor. Goldstein W 


se t 


271 Current Topics in Immunology (1 or 2) 
Directed readings in the area of biochemica 


| immunolo t 
n " 
the departme i% 


credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in 
Bioc 270 Moody ^, o 
280 Neurochemistry (2) tissue ial 
Content includes molecular structure and function of nerve jous pl 
-hemistry 9 w 


interneuronal communication mechanisms; bioc ; 91-22 
functions; and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 oF aois 

281 Current Topics in Neurochemistry (1 or 2) for credit- g0 
Directed readings in neurochemistry. May be repeated isite: pioc 2^ A 
limited to graduate students in the department. Prerequis 1 ^ 

295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) mont or OP as 
Participation in a project under investigation inthe depart tent 
field suggested by the student and approved by the ur and 5 
time course is offered; may be repeated for crec it. ' 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 137 
9-30 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Staff 
Imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
30 May be Tepeated for credit 
9 issertation Research (arr.) Staff 
^Imited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit 
I 
SOGICAL SCIENCES | 
fes d 
Im 8.0. s hiff, D.L Atkins, R.K. Packer (Chair), R. Donaldson 
asocian. Lecturer D Goldman 
M B, ofessors R.E Knowlton, H. Merchant, T L. Hufford, D.E. Johnson. J.R. Burns, l 
Assistant pre D.L. Lipscomb 
^ Professors E.F. Wells, H.B Wagner, D.W Morris, A. Alani (Research) | 
Q 
d male Science in the field of biology, botany, or zoology 


Prerequisite: a bachelor’s 
ran equivalent degree: (1) 
logy; (2) Botany field —an 


Biology fen Major in one of the following from this Univ ersity, o 
linde eld—an undergraduate major in biology, botany, or zoo 
"gradua i 


any or biology; (3) Zoology field an undergraduate major in 
undergraduate program must have included the following courses, 
; s, em 151-52 and 153-54, or 50 Math 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, 6; Stat 91 or 127. 
Nees Th,  Beneral requirements stated under the Graduate S hool of Arts and 
Plusat ^ "Mg minimum Tequirement consists of 24 credit hours of approved course work 
elect a oa (equivalent to 6 credits). With the permission of the department, a student may 
thesis, gram of Study ¢ onsisting of 36 credit hours of approved course work without a 


g 
ao 
E 

m 

E 

n 

5 


^ s > field of museum stuc 
- Museum Studies 


ma of Philoso 
uDleti gf te 


lies, with specialization in the biological 


Phy in the field 


of biology, botany, or zoology 
under the ( 


Required: the general 
sraduate School of Arts 


: and Sciences, plus satisfactory 
vi of biology eliminary Examination and the General Examination in at least three 
th a " © program of study and fields of study are determined in consultation 
appointed for each candidate 

Ogy, evolution and syst 
r developmental biology, ve 
k 3 > and freshwater biology 
ith Science and Doctor of Phil 


Areas: ecol ematics, plant biology, genetics, cell 
rtebrate and invertebrate anatomy and 


osophy in the field of geobiology, see Geobiology. 


d number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
nal course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
204 p 
pemtinar Invertebr 


ew of seler ate Zoology (3) Knowlton 

brate m elected topics in physiology, development, and ec ology of inverte- 

Credit, Pr, T including reports on original publications. May be repeated for 
208 p ne erequisite: Bis, 130 or equivalent (Fall) 

Stud " m (3 or 4) Merchant { 

Evolution oe fixation and transfer in ec osystems and of their role in behavior, 

4 credits a! Pulation dynamics, and species interactions. Students enrolling for 

the Nature 4 2 evote one additional class meeting per week to an investigation of 
209 eSttuctor. " methods of science. Prerequisite: BiSc 154 or permission of the 
09 Seminar. ; (Fall, odd years) 

urent n. "i Ciples and M 


ent Problem echanisms of Organic Evolution (3) 


Lipscomb i 
Braphy. 5 and issues in evolution; speciation, macroevolution, biogeo- I" 
219 Milvalen "mw Special interest to participants. Prerequisite: BiSc 150 or l 
ods 0! 
Lecture ( Study of Evolution (4) Lipscomb 
Curren, interes )' laboratory and field (2 hours). Rev iew of selected topics of 
phylo ic a x the study of evolution, such as princ iples of phenetic and | 
ami “yStematics, , > I 
(Fa g evolution : study of bioge ography, and biochemical methods of 


PUE 
D Years) "aboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite: BiSc 150 or equivalent. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


211 Symbiosis and Evolution (3) Lips 
Study of the adaptations and evolution of parasites, in« luding coevolu 


parasites and hosts, competition for hosts, evolution of life cyc les, and top 
spec ial interest to participants (Spring) Burts 

212 Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) 
Review of selected topics in animal reproduction, inch 
regulation, reproductive cycles and behavior, and gonadal pathology: 
site: BiSc 124 or equivalent (Spring) 

220 Seminar: Cell or Plant Biochousietry (3) Donalds 
Course content changes each session, alternating between selected topics nn 
biochemistry and plant biochemistry. May be repeated for credit. Prerequ 
BiSc 102 or 103 or 112 or equivalent (Spring) well 

221 Variation and Evolution in Plants (3) dl 
Biosystematics of plants, covering the literature, concepts, and methodolof 
chemotaxonomy, breeding systems, cytogenetics, population genetics, 8 ot 
studies of speciation, evolution, and classification Prerequisite: BiSc 10 
or 142 or 150 (Spring, even years) 

222 Current Topics in Cellular and Molecular Biology (1) - oo 
Discussion of current publications in the areas of genetic engineering, 
biogenesis, membrane function, plant gene structure and function, ane 
able elements. May be repeated for credit provided that the topic 

227 Seminar: Genetics (3) á 
Review of selected topics in genetics, with emphasis on « urrent literati prt 
of special interest to participants encouraged. May be repeated for cree" 
uisite: BiSc 107 or equivalent (Fall, odd years) john? 

228 Population Genetics (3) on in POP 
Origin, maintenance, and possible significance of genetic variation s jon 
tions. Selection, genetic drift, microevolution of species, and sper tio ™ 
emphasized. Both theoretical and applied aspects of population et 
discussed. Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or equivalent (Fall, even years f 

229 Cytogenetics (3) sisi 
Behavior of chromosomes in mitosis and meiosis as a basis for the tran 
genes from one generation to the next through reproduction and the! i nud 
cytogenetic processes on the mechanisms of evolution Prerequisite: 

)3 anc 7 à rale (Fall) 
103 and 107 or equivalent (Fall) d 


iding neuroendocii 


230 Human Genetics (3) spe, will! 
: i an traits We 
Genetic mechanisms of transmission and expression of human 107 or $ 
phasis on biochemical and cytogenetic aspects Prerequisite BiSc Fly n 
lent; previous course work in cell biology or ¢ ell biochemistry st " 
mended (Spring) H 
238 Seminar: Current Topics in Phycology (3) gal sys 
A review of current literature regarding selected aspects of alg 
morphology, physiology, or ecology (Fall, even years) H 
239 The Biology of Freshwater Diatoms (4) pwater to! 
The systematics, morphology, physiology, and e ology of per 


Field and laboratory studies emphasize familiarity with 
fee, $40 (Fall, odd vears) p 


242 Advanced Plant Ecology (3) 
Study of selected topics in adaptive plant strategies and P 


A 20r1 
ecology. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite BiSc 112 OF p 


(Spring, odd years) ~ Mi 
243 Seminar: Ecology (3) nil plication ug 
In-depth study of selected topics, including reports on original P (sprint 
be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 154 or equivalent. p 
years) Ld 
248 Analysis of Development (3) Įm pol y 
Survey of current research in selected topics in experimenta phi sc! 


al endocrinology: visit: 


chemical development, and development 


principles and problems of pattern formation in animé » po 

or equivalent (Fall, even years) "A 

249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) logical, "gl 
: e endocrino 


Discussion and reports on recent research on th 


pe 
ite: one CO print 
biochemical aspects of animal development Prerequisite: (S 
ated for cre n 


mental biology or cell biology. May be repe 


out RU QC 
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252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) Atkins 
Study of current publications in « omparative neurobiology. May be repeated for 
Credit with instruc tor's permission (Spring, even years) 

265 Epithelia] Transport (3) 


^ Survey of cellular me hanisms of electroly te, water, 
With emphasis on osmotic and acid 
Scanning Electron Mic roscopy (3) 
T heory and practice of s 
Ing specime 
lions, L 


Packer 
and metabolite transport, 
base balance (Fall) 


Atkins 
lectron microscopy, includ- 
alysis of ultrastructural observa- 


anning and transmission e 

preparation, photography, and an 

aboratory fee $65 (Spring) 

Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering (3) 
The contro} of gene expression as illustrated by se 

tic model systems: disc ussions of recombi 
iSc 107 (Spring, odd years) 


Introduction to Recombinant DNA Techniques (3) 


Morris 
veral prokaryotic and eukaryo- 


nant DNA techniques Prerequisite: 
275 


Morris 
."cture, 1 hour; laboratory, 4 hours. Basic tec hniques of genetic manipulation: 
Isolation of phage and plasmid DNA, cloning of genes, transformation of bacteria, 
Mutagenesis of cloned genes, and other te hniques Prerequisite: BiSc 102 or 107 
OF 137 or equivalent and permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall, 

29 even years) 

5 Research (arr.) Staff 
s estigation ot special problems. May be repeated for credit (Fall and 
289309 + hen!) 

398 Ad Is Resear, h (3-3) Staff 
dvanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 
vare to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 

399 Dis 0e Tepeated for credit 

rlation Research (arr.) 


x Staff 
Amited to Doctor 


of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


Cp 
SSMICAL TOXICOLOGY 


tensic Sciences, 


BPRS a. 
Rowley, ‘ ae W.E. Schmidt, D G. White, J.B. Le 
Oci “maker (Chair), M. King A. Montase 
An, jte Professors H ( Ing ontaser 


Sambe (Resear h), J.H. Miller 
Mtistane Ofessoria] Le Ba l 


cturer S.M. Barkin 
Ofessors D. Di 


"vy, N. Filipescu, E.A. Caress, D.A. 


" Lella, D.L Sedney (Research) 


ter Of Se; 
i Sc : 
lop neo hay In the field of chemistry 
gen. stry from t 


Prerequisite: a bache 
his University, 


or an equivalent degree 
* Course 5. quirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Can 207 e Work must 

"a 


include Chem 213 and 221 and at least two of the following: 
“91. Proficie 


ncy in computer programming must be demonstrated 
Pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination 


mi hesis Re dit hours of approved courses are required, including Chem 
istry, "Search, which may be in analytical inorganic, organic, or physical 


lor's degree with a 


s 
IM tog, edit ho 36 credit hours of approved courses are required, including Chem 
Studen aded in the urs in other departments relevant to the student's area of interest may | 
tq ts Who ar Program Subject to the approval of the Department of Chemistry. 
dp Public OF will be emp : 

2, 223 I 


! pto loyed in organizations dealing with science, technology, 

' 252: p; , ey may wish to select from the following courses: PSc 203, 217, 
*9U, 26 ) 

TE 4 1; Mgt 233, 234 


n the field of geochemistry (c 


in interdepartmental degree offered by 
and Geology) 


Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a 


Ces 8y from this University, or an equivalent degree ' | 

is Ing Chem 4 Dis stated under the Graduate School of Arts and TREE 

Hand 299 90 111—12,213 or other upper-level chemistry course approved by 
3~300, and Geo] 141, 


241 or 243, and 249. The Master's Comprehensive 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


140 


Examination must be taken before registration for the second half of the thesis work SU 
129 or an equivalent course approved by the Department of Chemistry or Geology m 


passed 
| M 
Bachelor of Science/Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology—S5ee Foren? 
Sciences 
nts 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of chemistry—Required: the general requirem, 
235, and? 


stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Chem 207, 213, 221, it 
are normally required of the doctoral student, in addition to other courses and a 71 
ments as determined by consultation with the departmental program committee. * 
ciency in computer programming must be demonstrated. The General Examinali m 
quirement is replaced by a two-part requirement consisting of a cumulative examin 
system and a proposal for a research problem 

Research fields: analytical and molecular spectroscopy, chemical instrumen» 
bustion chemistry, chemical toxicology, fluorine chemistry, forensic chemis Favit 
chemistry, organic synthesis/natural products, photochemistry, structure jest 
studies, surface science, theoretical chemistry, trace analysis, transition metal comp sch 

Ph.D. students in chemistry may substitute up to 12 hours of Dissertation Jj d 
(Chem 399) in the form of course work jointly approved by the Chemistry Departme ig 
the Science, Technology, and Public Policy program. The purpose of this option it 
provide a useful background for chemistry doctoral students who may be employ "n 
government agencies dealing with science, technology, and public policy programm 280 
hours may be selected from the following courses: PSc 203, 217, 222, 223, 252; P 


261; Mgt 233, 234 
ntal degree” ie 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartme 
by the Departments of Chemistry and Geology }—Required the general require 1118 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including Stat 129 and either S , field 
119, or 91, and the satisfactory completion of the General Examinations in 
including chemistry and geochemistry 

pao 


entation, O7 


TEP Ft „a and docio 
Graduate Placement Examinations: All entering students in the master $ e sod 
programs in the field of chemistry are required to take the American ChemiC «ort? 


. ^ istry: P^. 
Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the Department of Chemist) jg 
cement exer th? 


registration in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The four pla I are 
(in the disciplines of analytical, organic, inorganic, and physical chemistry) rig 
multiple-choice type. These tests are designed to cover the subject matter in the te p 
generally taught in modern undergraduate programs preparatory for gradus i igit) 
chemistry, and the results are used by the department to advise the individua 
planning a program of courses appropriate to the student's backgroun® colli? 
All graduate students are required to participate in the seminar & m 
programs aived i 
Upon consultation with course instructors, specific prerequisites may be W 


particular courses 


pe^ 
: Lm cg 
With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the depart? ite 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergré 


Bulletin for course listings p 


207 Chemical Bonding (3) i». Pauli print 
Quantum mechanics, approximate methods, electron sp! Fall) 
atomic and molecular structure. Prerequisite: Chem 112. (re A 

211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) missio?- 

Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental P'em ses 
assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213 (Ac zal 

213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) e js 0n su n 
Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems Emphati 112 a 
calculation of thermodynamic properties. Prerequisite: pi» 
(Spring) jo? 

218 Molecular Spectroscopy (3) h interpr pe 
Applications of quantum mechanics and group theory to the roscoP" 


. e S 
electronic, vibrational, rotational, and magnetic resonanc 


requisite: Chem 207 (Spring, odd years) 


CHEMISTRY 


141 


220 Selected Topics in 
dvanc ed topics offe 

a Sself-sele ted fiel 

4 given semester. May be rey 
221 Advance ed Analytical Chemistry I (3) 


Analytical Chemistry (1 to 3) 

red in a modular format to allow an 
1 of analytical c hemistry. One 
)eated for credit 


Staff 
in-depth examination of 
to three topics may be chosen for 


heory and 
advances in 
trometry. las 
techniques 


Montaser 
analysis, inc luding 
optical instrumentation, atomic spec- 


al techniques, X-rav methods, and surface analvsis 
Prerequisite: Chem 122 (Fall 


“vanced Analytical Chemistry II (3 

ory and application of ele troanalysis and separations by physiochemical 
Methods Prerequisite: Chem 122 Spring, even years 
Selected Topics in Inorganic Chemistry lto3 
Advan, ed topics offered in a modu 
8 self-se]o. ted field « 
8 given se 


application of recent spectrometric methods of 
optimization tec hniques 
ser-based analyti 


( 


rs 


Schmidt 


Staff 
n in-depth examination of 
One to three topics may be « hosen for 


lar format to allow a 
t inorganic chemistry 


233 0 mester .May be repeated for credit 
TBanometa|lic Chemistry (3) White 
PUrvey of organometallic compounds, with emphasis on the compounds of 
lithium. boron aluminum, silicon ind the transition met 
Tole of ce 


als and the catalytic 
plexes. Prerequisite: Chem 235 and 
ing, even years 


à rtair 
235 251, or pe 
736 Vanced 


! organotransition metal com 
rmission of instructor (5pr 
Inorganic Chemistry (3—3) 


Application of modern chemi 


Staff 
al theories to inorganic 
developed f 


i substances and reactions; 
ota , t 

co lled study, 1 trom the periodic table, of the « hemistry of the more 
ommon elements: introduction to ! 


loinorganic and organometallic chemistry 
"requisite to Cher 


n 235: Chem 112, 152 Prerequisite to Chem 236 Chem 235 
Cademic year 
A jected Topics in Physical Chemistry (1103). Staff 
aseli-sel topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-depth examination of 
ivan 2e ected field of physical chemistry. One to three topics may be chosen for a 
Selected To May be repeated for credit 
Advan: teme in Organic Chemistry (1 to 3 Staff 
à self-se]s topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-depth examination of 
. given ee ed field in organic « hemistry. One to three topics may be ¢ hosen for a 
3.5 Ad Semester May be repeated for credit 


Sv rganic Chemistry (3—3 
'Yntheg 5, reactions. 
anic 


Filipescu 
and properties of organic compounds; fundamental theo- 

chemistry emphasis on reaction me hanisms. Prerequisite to 
Year) 1: Chem 112, 152 Prerequisite to Chem 252: ( hem 251 (Academic 


t 


Organic Chemistry (3 Levy 
ate theory of chemi ications to reaction mecha- 


relationships, concentrated and 


al kinetics appl 


ar-Iree energy 
acids : 1 rule 
Chem 2&8» ds, Woodward Hoffman rules 


free radical reactions Prerequisite 
25g Synthesis ang omission of instruc tor (Fall odd years) 
he design Structure Determination in Organic Chemistry 3) Staff 
h tic method synthesis for complex organic molecules: survey of modern syn- 
ture determin s including asy metric induc tion; spectroscopic methods of struc- 
even ears) ation Prerequisite Chem 251 or permission of instructor (Fall, 
"8 Polymer Che; 
A Study of anistry e) ! Barkin 
*quisito. Ch a Preparation, properties, and structure of macromolecules. Pre- 
(Fa]] em 152 and 110 or 11 


11 or permission f instructor 
» Odd ve. 1 k 

ars) 

0 Sey Dur tins, 


ed Topice in re. 
dvance, Topics in Chemistry (1 to 3 Staff 
self-se "4 adi s offered in à modular format to allow an in-depth examination of 
: " : ^ 
Meste Ya field in « hemistry. One to three topics may be chosen for a given 
arch (^ be repeated for credit 
Resa. (arr,) . 
"Searc Or Staff 
advan, 1 Problems 


approved by the staff Open t 
ay be repe 


hours ed training M 
à and spring) 


all 


) qualified students with 


ated for credit not to exc eed a total of 8 credit 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


298 Independent Study (3) d 
Limited to master's degree candidates. A survey of à topi approved by dept 
mental staff and resulting in a written report, and the presentation of a se sul 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) " 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr : 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy « umulative exam, 
tions. May be repeated lor credit suf 


199 Dissertation Research (arr.) , 
lidates. May be repeated for credit. 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy cand 
CIVIL, MECHANICAL, AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING ES oe 


Professors H. Liebowitz, J.E. Feir, T.G. Toridis, J. Eftis R. Goulard, K Mahmood, AMK 
(Chair), M.K. Myers, J.-N. Yang, R.E. Kaufman, D.M. Esterling, C.M Gilmore, J.L- GD 
sides, T.P.G. Liverman, V. Klein, D.L. Jones, B.M. Kramer, C.A Garris, J.C Lamb Ml, 
Walberg [Resear h), J.D. Lee M0 

Adjunct Professors W.P. Reid, M.P. Gaus, B.W Hannah, B. Whang, D.D. Moran, ^ 
Critchfield, A.G. Adamantiades, M.Yachnis, C.F. Scheffey, B Dendrou in T4 

Professorial Lecturers N.L. Basdekas, D.R. Levin, W.D. Erickson, G.D Love, S. . Li, I 
Zien, D.J. Michel, W.D. Jackson, B. Miller, E.F. Skelton, C.J. Astill, P.D. May i 
Hardin, R.H. Tolson, J. Sobieski, D.U. Gubser, J.I. Bregman, E. McCafferty, gl 
P.S. Lam, E.C. Yates, Jr., C. Ng, W.J. Boettinger, G.C. Everstine, J.A Sprague uti 
Barnwell, D.L. Dwoyer, F. Farassat, C.G. Interrante, A. Kehnemui, T Kusuda, b^ 
D.W. Coder, D.R. Mulville, J.P. Raney, D.R. Levin 


4 i 
Associate Professors M.I. Haque, E.T. Moyer, Jr., R. Löhner (Research), 9. Sarkan 


Adjunct Associate Professor M.A. Imam TI wil! 
Associate Professorial Lecturers D.W. Ellison, R.Y.-Y. Ting, M.C Cullingford, Por. y 
ingham, Jr., A.B. Wardlow, Jr., M.M. Mikulas, Jr., J.C. ( oolbaugh, K Kho. p 


Bowles, W.D. Burrows, C. Winklehaus, R.F. Jones, Jr., S.C Mehrotra, S Basu, grant 
Chung, S.M. Joshi, R.E. Lindberg, Jr., T.A. Zang, Jr., S.L Zimmerman, CC p spi 
Ghamarian, J.F. O'Dea, W.B. Fichter, L.B. Garrett, P.N. Majumdar, J N. Moss, "^ 
Assistant Professors M.I. Anjum (Visiting), A.D. Cutler (Research) ; 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.C. Montgomery, R. Lee, T.L. Walton, jr., Gt han. 

Gottlieb, W. Kulvk, E.T. Von Briesen, N.F. Knight, Jr., J.M Luckring, K.G. Gam 
Dinsenbacher, H. Biswas, A.A. Oni, S.H. Yang, R.P. Weston 6 
the mast” 


or programs leading to 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science! 
professional, and doctoral degrees 


CIVIL ENGINEERING qoi 
201 Design of Metal Structures (3 undi "m 
Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and desi", ign rin 
structural components and systems, hysteretic behavior, plastic © jal t d 
ples, box-type girders, cable systems, composite girders, anc i 
Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent (Spring oridis 04 d 
202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3 raa git T 
Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, cont eption p and 


1 concrete, slabs, ultimate strength d gg 


structural components, prestressed 
: derations 


mation, box-type girders, hysteretic behavior, safety cons! 
topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent (Fall) M j 

203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3 vid | 
»d concrete st d "d 


Structural behavior and failure modes of prestresse « bridges a 

in prestressed concrete, including long-span structure? gl 

systems. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equiv alent (Spring) ibe 
204 Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) é 


Theories of soil strength; bearing capacity of shallow fo -riteri@: yis 
design; deep foundations, including pile types and dert, opes: 

, E] 
lateral earth pressure with applications; stability analyses 0 m 


approval of department (Spring, even years) 
Applied Soil Mechanics II (3) 

Nature of soil, including geological and pedological € 
seepage involving foundations, dams, and wells; 


tef 
flow of W? ip 


205 
tributio” 


aspects; 
stress als 


MI AN EE DEC NEE EE 
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masses; one- and three-dimensional theories of consolid 
ment. Selected experiments in the 
Proval of department 


ation; analysis of settle- 
soil mechanics laboratory Prerequisite: ap- 


(Fall, even years) 
206 eotechnical Engineering (3) Staff 
inciples of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied to the analysis 
and design of spre 


ad footings and mat foundations 
including sheeting and bra ing systems 
Problems associated with subsurface exploration, dewatering ex: avations, and 
Underpinning Prerequisite approval of department Spring) 

oil Dynamics (3) 

Stress- Strain behavior of soil 
earthquakes on founc 


requis te 
208 Rock Air t 


; pile foundations, retaining 
Structures, 


and waterfront struc tures. 


Staff 
repeated loads, effects of 
design of machinery foundations 
Fall, odd years 


under transient and 
lations and earth dams 
approval of department 
ngineering (3) 


Staff 
Classific ation and properties of rock; nature of rock masses and rock discon- 
tinuities: field exploration; methods of excavation; design and applications to 
foundation slopes, tunnels, and chambers in rock Prerequisite approval of 
209 sPartment (Fall, odd years 
babilistic Methods in Geotec hnical Engineering (3) Staff 
View of probability concepts; probabilistic theory for particulate media; vari- 
ability of soil properties; applications of reliability analysis to geotechnical 
Problems. 


such as shallow foundations and soil slopes; 
Beotechnica| engineering (Fall, even years 
Ods of Struc tural Analysis (3 
Odern methods of anal 
ysis based ¢ 


decision analysis in 


Toridis and Staff 


ysis of static res, matrix anal- 


ally indeterminate struc tu 


ing tech N flexibility, stiffness. energy and variational methods substructur- 
inite quet: consideration of plastic ¢ ollapse of structures introduction to the 
21 viro ement method Prerequisite: graduate status (Fall) | 
inci mental Chemistry (3) Lamb and Staff 
"ples of Chemistry of natural 


Waters, water 


supplies, wastewaters, haz- 
'try, equilibrium 


5 Wastes Stoichioms 


solubility, kinetics organic chemis- 
tice to lst) analytical tec hniques Examples from water wastewater prac : 
(Fall € ; trato applications Prerequisite or conc urrent registration: CE 240 
212 Open (0d years) 
Tenn te Flow (3) i Mahmood and Staff 
R'adua] y voglmes of flow; energy and momentum principles, uniform flow, 
anne]; ed flow spatially and rapidly varied flow Flow in nonprismatic 
or ME 221 steady flow; dam break problem, flood routing Prerequisite: CE 193 
213 rauli (Fall) z 
raulic, ngineering (3) Haque and Staff 
o Spillway, sign of conveyance, regulating, and measurement structures Design 
à 5, energy dissipators, inlet and outlet works related to dams. Forces 
Ydrauji, Structure 


and stability analysis Hydraulic turbines and pumps 
Uisite: pp erations for flow through pipes 
214 le: CE 19 


Transients and cavitation Prereq- 
3 or ipproval of departmer (Spring 
£ é artment Spring) 
gn Y ; 
Projec n; Dams (3) Mahmood and Staff 
design of earth—rock fill 
ation treatment, wind— wave protection. Construc- 


Reservoir sedimentation. Safety inspection of dams 
raduate status 


(Spring, even years) 
:hnology (3) 


1 investigations Types of dams 
Y analysis, found 


tor dams 
s CE 193 or g 
“nstruction Tec 


: Staff 
ts and ¢ onte 


using, building, and planning 


approval of department (As arranged 
Mahmood 
physics; stream flow, drainage 


routing. Design criteria, flood 


» and transpiration, Soil 
analysis, and stream-flow 


analysis, flood fore asting and control water-supply 
CE 195 or equivalent 


À (Spring, even years) 
tmeability paad Seepage (3) Haque and Staff 
wPPlications to P of groundwater flow, flow nets analogs, computer solutions; 
me dams stap neering Problems such as excavation dewatering, flow 
Pring) ^ Stabilization of earth slopes. Prerequisite approval of department. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


220 Urban Transportation Engineering (3) m 
Introduction to urban transportation planning. Analysis of urban transports 
requirements. Evaluation proc edure for selecting among alternative solutio 
Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall, odd years) su 

221 Pavement and Runway Design (3) 

Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics; stresses in paveme 
grades; empirical methods of design of flexible and rigid highway an 

les of runway design. Prerequisite: CE 20% 


nts and e 


pavements; general princip 


205 (Spring, odd vears) sul 
222 Stations and Terminals (3 iili 
Unified treatment of the functions and operations of stations and termin 


f: criteria. 
lanning odil 9 


transportation systems; emphasis on specifications and p 


lems of locating the facility, passenger and freight handling, intram " jd 
intermodal interfacing, communication and control. Prerequisite: app 
department (Spring, even years) sul 
223 Traffic Engineering (3) sts 
Roadway traffic capacity and other road network performance meas i 
methods of characterizing steady and unsteady traffic flow phenoment cg 
behavior monitoring techniques, instruments, and data processing; trafi ald 


trol signalization theory and practical implementation Prerequisite: apP 


department (Fall, even years) 


237 Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design (3) > 
Elements of design including basic parameters and hydraulic requin ig 
Layout and design of water supply and wastewater systems, pumping? , 
and treatment plants. Plant expansions and modifications Prerequisite 
current registration: CE 241 (Fall, even years) nd 

240 Principles of Environmental Engineering (3) Lamb s d 
Basic concepts of water, air, and terrestrial environments and interrelat A | 
among them. Principles of environmental chemistry and microbiology gl 
ment of environmental quality and impacts. Environment and ealth. 
wastewater systems. Legal and regulatory controls (Fall) p and 

241 Water and Wastewater Treatment Processes (3) Lam i 
Theory and application of commonly used processes Sedimentatiom < gii 
tion, filtration, disinfection, gas transfer, activated sludge, trickling filter 
tion ponds, sorption, and sludge stabilization and disposal. Process 
tions to produce treatment systems (Spring, even years) p and 

243 Environmental Impact Assessment (3) d in 
Public policy and legislation on environmental quality Methods 10! ain 
impacts of engineering projects. Technology for assessing impacts OP, paste" 
and land environments, applied to transportation facilities, water n p 
ter facilities, industrial and community development (Fall, idis god A 

250 Advanced Metal Structures (3) Tort py 
Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildingi dua 

ake ¢ onsiderations: 


(Fall) - 


structural systems. Prerequisite: CE 201 or equivalent idis 
251 Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) Tor by UP. 
Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings ons 
strength methods, precast systems, progressive collapse, earthqus. es, 
tions, domes, folded plates, shell-type structures, and special top of 
site: CE 202 or equivalent (Spring) 40 
253 Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) etic anis 
Probability theory, theory of structural reliability, probabilis onf 
strength and loads, risk and reliability function, empirica distr 
bility plot. The design service life, method of perturbation, " 
tion. Fatigue and fracture, proof testing, inspection and wr yet sj 
maintenance. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall ids y 
254 Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) „stems: ad LP 
Selected problems, such as thermal stresses in structural $y amic jb y 
probabilistic structural mechanics, struc tural design for k Y anou "m 
repeated loads, or advanced structural applications Topic = 109 
Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit Prerequisite 
proval of department (As arranged) 


Lamb and n 


and inelastic methods, suspended roofs, earthqu 
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255 Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 
Incompressible fluid mechanics and applications to 
Circulations, and other free surface flows in coastal 
Spectra, water-level fluctuations, tides, tsun 
Wind-generated waves, be 


Feir and Staff 
analysis of wave motions, 
and offshore regions; wave 
amis, oscillations, and storm surges; 
aches, sediment transport, wave forces on coastal and 


2 Offshore structures Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall) 
56 Coastal Processes (3) Feir and Staff 
Coastal sediment properties and analysis, 


longshore transport processes and 
: response of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal 
inlets, mechanical bypassing; beach nourishment: wind transport in sand 
Stabilization, sediment trac ing. Prerequisite: CE 255 (Spring 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering (3) 
Pplications of principles of ocean and coast 
Structures, 
Sediment tr 
Mainte 
years) 


258 Application of Probabilit 


rates; sediment budget: 


dune 
even years) 

Feir and Staff 
al engineering to coastal protection 
harbor design and navigation. breakwaters, seawalls, quays, docks; 
ansport in the coastal regime, estuaries and deltas: dre 
nance of channels and harbors Prerequisite: CE 255 


257 


dging for 
(Spring, odd 


y Methods in Civil Engineering (3) Feir and Staff 
Neertainty in real-world information; basic probability conc epts and models; 
random variables; useful probability distributions, statistic al estimation of distri- 
ition parameters from observed data; empirical determination of distribution 
Models: testing hypothesis; regression and « orrelation analyses; decision theorv. 

261 ml, even years) 
Nalysis of Plates and Shells (3) 
ending and stre 
ary Conditions, 
folded-plate 


Staff 
tching of thin elastic plates under loading with various bound- 
continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, theory of 
and it^; structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general linear bending theory 
ode simplification to membrane theory; bending stresses in shells of revolu- 

n, shallow-shel] theory Prerequisite: graduate status 


D ign of Plate and Shell Structures (3) 
sign of | 


and Metal, ç 


(Spring) 

Toridis and Staff 
Ong-span plate and shell roof structures in reinfor ed concrete 
Blications’; lesign of containers for fluids and granular materials computer ap- 

, 915 in the analysis of such structures Prerequisite: CE 201, 202, 261; or 
263 equivalent. (Fall, alternate years) 
eory of Structural Stability (3) 


Gen 
eral criteria f 
; a for stability, 
Tames, t 


and sb; orsional and lateral buckling, variational methods. Buc kling of plates 

E r static loads, stability of stiffened structures, effect of imperfec- 

lary conditions Prerequisite: graduate status (Fall) 

Selecte m in Geotechnical Engineering (3) Staff 
tunnelin pics, such as rheology of soils, c omputer applications, excavating and 
site: a 8, or ocean engineering problems. May be repeated for credit Prerequi- 

266 Design ove! of department (As arranged) 

ctor Natural Hazards I: Effects of Extreme Wind (3) Toridis and Staff 
torms. ion lon of winds in hurricanes, tornadoes, and extreme extratropical 
tatic + tation of velocity and direction with elevation; probability and risk. 
effec a forces on structures; design of wind-bracing systems. Aeroelastic 
rtex action, galloping, flutter Approaches to suppression of oscilla- 


Cw and vo 

267 Design to luisite EngS 257 or approval of department (Fall, odd years) 
Origing 9 Resist Natural Hazards II: Earthquakes (3) Toridis and Staff 

hd r and Chara terization of earthquakes; zoning maps, recurrence intervals, 

Post-elastic parent Code requirements; earthquake spectra; reserve strength in 

Orsiona] , = avior. Response of multiple-story buildings, bracing systems, 

En wand P-Delta effects Response of other types of structures Prerequisite: 


25 
274 Theoretical MP Proval of department (Fall, even years) 


Derivation 1 quie Hydromechanics (3) Feir and Staff 


aPplican oe fundamental equations and boundary conditions of fluid me- 
Plication o 


bo, ensiona] bod f potential-flow theory to fluid motion around two- and three- 

dies in cal dies, perturbation conc epts. Derivation of force and movement of 

Offered èy m and disturbed water Prerequisite: approval of department. 
campus only (As arranged) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


272 Microbiology for Environmental Engineers (3) Lamb and suf 
Principles of microbiology and applications to lakes, streams, hazardous wast 
and biological treatment systems. Methods for evaluating impat ts of wastes 
and hazardous wastes on ecological systems. Concepts of limnology, includ ) 
limiting of nutrients and control of nuisance growths (Spring, even sul 

273 Advanced Treatment Processes (3) Lamb and " 
Principles and applications of advanced treatment systems for water, wastew? d 
and hazardous wastes, including: biological nutrient removal, oxidation tion 
tion processes, stripping, sorption, membrane processes, hemical precipita 
others. Prerequisite: CE 241 (Spring, odd years) i q su 

274 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) Feir an i 
Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion, refraction " 
fraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude shallow-water ‘an bf 
tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves. Wave generat d 
wind. Wave breaking and reflexion. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 and permiss! 
instructor (Fall, even years) - "nm 

275 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) Feir "TA 
Selected topics, such as marine aspects of viscous flow theory, interfacià ý 


and coastal engineerin, j 
(As P^ af 


nal) waves, or applied random processes in ocean 
be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: approval of department 
276 Water Resources Planning and Control (3) s of watt 
The parameters of water resources planning and control, economics yol 
resources and related natural resources, economics of water-quality pret 
physical parameters of water resource development, water resources law. 
uisite: approval of department (Fall, even years) and suf 
277 Industrial Waste Treatment (3) Lamb ^ jr 
Types of industries, waste sources. Characteristics, measurements, D "T. 
tion. Minimization and reuse. Treatment process selection, develope cg 
design. Regulations, permits, standards, monitoring, and pretreatment. i 


site: CE 240 or approval of department (Fall, odd years) E 
278 Pollution Transport System (3) à pandadi, 
Distribution of pollutants in natural waters and atmosphere, diffusiv " 


rates: | cal gt 


tive transport, mathematics for stream pollutant deoxygenation eri 

water pollution transport, sediment transport, thermal transport, UR 19 

ulation of pollutant transports in streams and estuaries Prerequisl™ 

ME 131 (Fall, even years) p and 
279 Introduction to Hazardous Wastes (3) a ha » 

Regulations, including RCRA and Superfund. Transport and fate 9 "m 


risk assessments ton. O 


substances. Elements of environmental toxicology, ti 
' jza j 
minim jaye 


ranking. Monitoring, data collection, and evaluation, Waste 
histories. Prerequisite: CE 240 or approval of department 
281 Special Topics in Water Resources (3) - 
Morphometric properties of drainage basins, drainage ne 
draulic geometry of streams, advanced hydraulics of al 


of drainage basins, computer applications, stochastic hydrology: "T 
approval of department (As arranged) ood 9? T 
: a : m 
282 Hydraulic Modeling (3) Mali ma e 
Dimensional analysis and similitude. Types of models physica 19 


Distortions in physical models. Erodible bed models Prerequis" y? 


(Fall, alternate years) po 
283 Special Topics in Environmental Engineering (3) issues in the " 
Selected topics, such as in-depth evaluation of current 15$ probl ps 


ality P. uri 
ronmental y- d 


new technological approaches for resolving envi 
environmental health matters, handling of residuals, 
methodologies (As arranged) hmood oF f 
284 Numerical Methods in Water Resources (3) yr 
Use of microcomputers in water resources Elements of finite di : flo" 


basic operations, convergence, stability, and consistenc y teady HON gs 
error analysis; unsteady laminar flow; diffusion problems; unst roble’ 


^ i jon 
channels; water hammer, seepage flow, and diffusion dispers 
requisite: approval of department (Spring) 
298 Research (arr.) ) 
xd for credit. 


Basic research projects, as arranged. May be repeate 


— 


penalise Aa m PU 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
à dimentation Engineering (3) 
Oblems of erosion and sedimentation. P 
motion. Suspension of sediment and se 
lion measurements Economic and legal 
of department (Fall, odd years) 


Mechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) Mahmood and Staff 


Physica] processes in drainage basins and channels. Channel forms and bed 
orms. Hydraulics and sediment transport in alluvial ¢ hannels. Design of stable 
Channels Qualitative and quantitative response of rivers. Channel stabilization, 
Navigation channels. Case studies including environmental imp 
Site: CE 212 or approval of department 
Advanced Hydraulics (3) 


eory of unsteady flow Diffusion and dispersion through pipes 

Channels Numerical solutions using finite element and finite difference 

methods Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval of department (Spring, even years) 

*vanced Reading and Research (ar: Staff 

*Imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination. 

399 Dis! be repeated lor credit 
ISsertation Research (arr.) 

Imited to Doctor of Science « 


"ANICAL EN 


Staff 

Mahmood and Staff 

roperties of sediment. Initiation of 
diment discharge theories. Sedimenta- 
aspects. Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval 
311 


acts. Prerequi- 


312 (Spring, odd years) 


Mahmood 
and open 


398 


Staff 
andidates. May be repeated for credit. 
3INEERING 

asterisk ; 
be offer "isk indicates that a course is offered at NASA-I 
n campus when arranged 
20 
! Computation 
„velopment 


angley Research Center and may 
* 


al Fluid Dynamics Laboratory (1 Staff 


in ving fluid dynamics problems for 
C i Á 
Cone Pressible and compressible inviscid and vis ous flows. Prerequisite or 
202 Current registration: ME 277 


m 277 (As arranged) 
Putational Aerodynamics Laboratory (1 
Se of comput 


à ational aerodynamics methods for con 
practica] lov 

"209 pot regis 

pperimental Tec 


of Computer programs for sol 


Staff 
ducting engineering studies 
V-Speed, transonic, and high-speed flows. Prerequisite or concur- 
As arranged) 
hniques in Aerodynamics (3 Staff 
; Instrumentation devices, bound 


4 reduction; laboratory expe 
S, test-section ; 


ary corrections, testing pro- 
®dures, dat 


riments including calibration of instru- 


alibrations, and two-dimensional and three-dimensional 


quisite: approval of department (As arranged) 


sure and mentation Techniques (3) l Jones and Staff 
Systems ^ x temperature sensors shadowgraph, schlieren and interferometer 
of ampli ‘er, T holography; laser Doppler velocimetry signal conditioning, use 
alysis ania ao Sital techniques; signal multiplexing use of computers; error 
"208 Years) @ data handling Prerequisite approval of department (Fall, odd 
Spe in Computational Fluid Dynamics (1 to 3 Staff 
21 COmputati: E h projects in « onjunction with experimental laboratory c ourse or 
? Design of nal labs Prerequisite approval of department (As arranged) 

Dsidor, rating and Submerged Marine Vehicles (3 Staff 

Tati of interactio 


n between hydrodynamics propulsion 
Sign of floating structures and vehicles 
Siders... P submergence; hydrofoil and vertical 
er t ations Prerequisite EngS 228 
ntinuun ki d Mechanics (3) 

ti ; matics of fluids; stress and str 
'ompres , 
vortices pressible flows 


, and configu- 
effects of sub- 
jet action; structural 
(As arranged 

Myers and Staff 
ain tensors; fundamental equa- 
Irrotational flows; sources, sinks, doublets, 


t. Pre Aminar flow of viscous incompressible fluids boundary-layer 
Pplied requisite approval of department (Fall 
ltr, c, "dynamics (3) 


rea 1, Practical and c 
Potenti ee-dimensiona] 


lal methods ç oor: 
N 


Goulard and Staff 
omputational methods for solving two-dimension- 
aerodynamics problems. Linear methods, nonlinear 


linate transforms, and boundary-layer methods. Prereq- 
5 221 (As arranged) 
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Goulard and Sif 


224 Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 
and internal-combustio? 


Classification of combustion engines. External yi 


gines; ideal cycle analysis; practic al cycle analysis; € omputerized cycle 
stems; 


combustion and knocking; carburetion and fuel injection; ignition sy ' 
bustion chamber; piston-engine, rotary-engine, and turbomachinery mechs 
and balance. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) tal 
225 Turbomachinery I (3) Garris and 
Turbine, compressor, and pump types and uses; dimensional analysis ur 
machines; cycle analysis of gas and steam turbines; energy interchange ^... 
machinery; design, characteristics, and performance of turbines, Comp. 
and pumps; comparison of types of turbines, compressors, and pumps. Pret 
site: ME 221 (Fall, odd years) ‘ m 
226 Turbomachinery II (3) Garris wit 
Aerodynamics of aerofoils, flow in cascades, axial-compressor and axis 
aerodynamic design, compressor and turbine matching Combustion fut 
tals, combustion chemistry, and gas-turbine combustion ¢ hamber desig? 
uisite: ME 225 (Spring, odd years) m. 
227 Viscous Flow (3) Goulard ani i 
Exact solutions of Navier-Stokes equations; the | 
Reynolds stresses and turbulence; internal, bound 
Applications to heat and mass transfer and to reacting 1 


aminar boundary-lay flows 
ary-layer, and mix ite: 
lows Prerequis! 


213, ME 221, or equivalent (Fall, even years) ie and 
231 Hydrodynamics (3) Gar eon 
| Inviscid flows in two and three dimensions and irrotational flow the ua 


viv dV 
formal mapping and applications. Helmoltz theorems and vorticity €? gos 
„e surface HU. 


Applications, such as finite wing theory instabilities. Fre ing) 
numbers, sheet vortex. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spr LA 
*233 Aeroelasticity I (3 Whitesides T 
Static and dynamic structural deformations; static aeroelasticity ic P 
1); dynar ics 


deformation, divergence, control effectiveness, and reversa yani y 
; aero i 
; unsteady TO tonia 


elasticity (flutter, response to gusts and turbulence) 
; and Ne 


| 2-D wings; strip theory for 3-D lifting surfaces; pistor 
theories. Prerequisite: EngS 257, ME 221 (As arranged) i d 
*234 Aeroelasticity n (3) : Whitesides it 
Steady and oscillating 3-D planar and nonplanar lifting surfaces ins ep 
supersonic flow. Continuous-load and disc rete-load methods. Tim soni oy 
motion of arbitrary configurations in subsonic, transonic, and SUPE areal 
Inviscid and viscous flows. Aeroelasticity in structural desig? 
ME 233 (As arranged) ant" iy 
235 Compressible Flow (3 Myers (oggi 
Thermodynamics and physical propertie 
compressible inviscid fluid, choking small-perturbation 
in supersonic flow, shock-wave interactions, holograph sc 213) 


sonic flow theory, method of characteristics. Prerequisite: / pe 
| equivalent Spring, even years) "T. ø 
S . Cu m 
| 237 Propulsion (3) ulsive j 
Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in prop o andi 


dynamics of combustion. Thermal and propulsive effic jencies. A d p" 
component analysis. Intake, nozzle performance Drag àn rockets 
Augmentation. Propellers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, an m 
site: ME 155 or equivalent (Spring) pt 
| 238 Energetics of Fluid Flow (3) ae: conti i 
Classification of fluids and criteria for identifying flow regi nicl ga 
l rarefied. Dimensional analysis and similitude High-speed e 213: 
| flows: aerothermochemistry. Space propulsion Prerequisite: / 9 
(As arranged) Kaufman 
Kinematic Synthesis (3) tio 7 uf 


e hani ms 
anar linkages: be 


act Prerequisite: 


a 
< 
g 
un 
= 
= 
= 
P2 
5 
A 
z 


alent (Spring, even years) 
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241 Computer Models of Physical and En 


Reduction of physical and enginee 
matical models Manipul 


cal algorithms for optimization, graph identificat 
, Searching Styles of problem solving. Prere 

,"vànced Mechanisms (3) 

“Mphasis on spatial kinematics. Analysis 

Cal te hniques using matrices, 

instantaneous screws 


ring systems to sim 
ation of models using P. 


quisite: ME 117 (Spring) 
and synthe 
dual numbers, 
theory of envelopes. Apr 
Cams, gears of digital computers in me 
24; (Spring, Odd years 
3 Advanced Me 


quaternion algebra, finite and 


Jlications to design of linkages, 


Use chanism analysis and 


design 


chanical Engineering Design (3) 
9sign of mechani: al engineering systems 
gration of engineering disciplines. E 
(CAD) methods, 

Completion of 


Jones and Staff 
and «c omponents, requiring the inte- 
mphasis on use of « omy 


uter-aided design 
r graphics and finite ele 


including compute 


ment analysis, and 
245 ) a design project Prerequisite approval of department (Fall) 
Dotic Systems (3) 
Classification. fe 


Kramer and Staff 
atures, and app 


ti lications of industrial robots. S 
Cc » 
* ms and transformations, forward and inverse kinematics. Jacobian matrix, 
e > 

cities and static forces, manipulator dynamics and controls. Robot ac tuators, 
transmis 


5510ns, sensors, end effe tors, and programming Prerequisite ApSc 113, 
v] 9 " 
182, and programming ability (Fall 


®ctromechanic al Control Systems (3) 


dve 

, vanced te hniques for system synthesis compensation 
nonlinear « harac terizatior 

ànd synthesis I 


5. Prerequisite ME 
7 Seminar: 47 co 


pac ial desc rip- 


Kaufman and Staff 
and stabilization 

1 of control components. Time domain 

ntroduction to digital control theory and its applica- 

182 or equivalent (Fall) 

Reigning, Ircraft Design I (3) 

r -a8 an aircraft to specifications. Regul 


Whitesides and Staff 
limi 
ltationg. Computer-aided design, 


atory requirements State-of-the-art 

omic con, i integration of aircraft components, eco- 

3 Mission e erations, and iterations to final configuration to obtain specified 
248 Seminar. a Prerequisite approval of department (As arranged) 

Aircraf jo raft Design II (3 W hitesides and Staff 

vė eioen in rel mission requirements, different configu- 

to : 5, detail design features. Estimation of weight, size, and power of an 


^ requisi atisfy mission specifications; design trade-offs and compromises. 
2 ‘Site: appro, TU» ; 
49 s, acecra approval of de partment 


(As arranged) 
esign (3) 
om - m 
i Puter-aided design of s 


SQuiremo 
"ent: 
Cha "à ts 


ation to prescribed 


Walberg and Staff 
llites to meet specific mission 
B5. cons Environment, propulsion, Structure, heat transfer, orbital me- 
" Studies. "ontro, Considerations. Use of modern computer codes for 

30 La ch vir equisite approval of department (As arranged) 
Com Shicle Design (3) Walberg and Staff 


pacecraft and sate 


design 


reo, P Uter-aideq 


irem design of hypersonic launch vehicles to meet specific mission 

enfe 

consider nts. Propulsion, structures, flight path, aerothermoc hemistry, control 
erations, Use 


of modern cor 
artment 


Autonet ntegrated Manuf 
8e mation technique 
Ding , ques for 


nputer co 
(As arranged) 
acturing (3) 


des for design studies Prerequisite: 


Kramer and Staff 
processing metals, polymers, and composites. Use of 
8PPlicatia,, . Process modeling in process control Numerical control and robot 

limitations Integration, sc heduling, and tool management in 
t "ations ; er-integrated fa. tory. Quality control. Social and economic consid- 


9requisite: ME 192 or equivalent (Fall) 


icatio E er-Integrated Design and Manufacturing (3) Kramer and Staff 


) 
l Culms the con epts of « omputer-integrated m 
Visionen; minating in written and o 


anufacturing to group 
ided ae 
Practica c assembly, force 


ral presentations Robot programming, 
Mte applicatio ; sensing, fixturing, and end-effector design for 
253 tification in Factory simulation, part scheduling, and NC program- 

N bology (3) Rorithms Prerequisite ME 251 (Spring) 
Ddame,,. Staff 
Ceramic mae of the fric tion, wear, and lubric ation of metals, polymers, and 
OMposite materials. Theories of friction and wear, tec hniques for 
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gineering Systems (3) Kaufman and Staff 
plified physical and mathe- 
ASCAL programming. Numeri- 
ion, mini-sum arithmetic, and 


Kaufman and Staff 
sis of mechanisms. Anal vti- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


solid and boundary lubrication. M 


surface characterization, wear coatings, 
jsite: 


bological problems in the application of ceramic components. Prerequ 


166 or equivalent (As arranged) i à 9f 
255 Urban Transportation Technology (3) Garris an 

Alternative transportation modes including bus, rail, and new technologi 
and environmental impacts, route constr 


' 

cludes system operations, energy 
ys! 

] measures of sy 


suspension and switching systems, life-cycle costs, anc 


effectiveness. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) T. 
257 Energy Systems Analysis I (3) Kiper an "1 
Analysis of energy resources and conversion devices Statistical data "^ 
forecasting, I/O, and net energy analyses mathematical modeling. y 
approval of department (Fall) d 
258 Energy Systems Analysis II (3) Kiper ano y 
Life-cvcle costing, Second Law (energy) analysis, technological MX oft 
computer-assisted synthesis (CAS), society—tec hnology interfaces. It isl? 


mended that ME 257 and 258 be taken in sequence Prerequisite: apP 


department (Spring) , nd 
259 Solar Heating Systems (3) Kiper ol of 
Methods of solar energy collection and storage. Theory of flat-plate pr 
solar energy system analysis, design of solar water-heating 
svstems, economics of solar heating systems. Passive solar heating $) odd 
industrial process heat. Prerequisite: ME 187 or equivalent (Fall, qi 9j 
260 Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings (3) Kiper un) 
Heating and cooling load calculations, system design and energy cont sat 
analvsis. Codes and standards for building energy management, energi? To 
tion. Heating and air-conditioning systems; central-c ontrol systems 
mates. Prerequisite: ME 187 or equivalent (Spring) J ard and ‘ 
261 Air Pollution I (3) Goulart ^ yi 
Introductory course on the generation, monitoring 
Atmospheric pollutants; current levels and health 
istry and mixing. Photochemical processes; smog 


ir 
and control of aini 
Y jon 
problems Combust oA 
and measureme t 


spheric dispersion; inversion and acid rain Prerequisite approve W 
ment (Fall, odd year 
€ ( odd years) Goulard 8j 
262 Air Pollution II (3) 70 neris 
s. Atmosphe up? 


Trends in the design of nonpolluting automotive source : ; 
tion diffusion and long-term chemical evolution Weather interaction pgs? 
techniques and remote sensing. Air pollution standards 
site: ME 261 or equivalent (As arranged) ,„ulard and " 

267 Power Plant Pollution Control (3) Gout ea 


Noise contro m 


tion, precipitation, filtration, and wet collection A 


lvsts, and combustion modification to control of gaseous € rma 
pts. The 


tionary sources. Waste disposal. Future design conce 

Prerequisite: ME 261 or equivalent (As arranged) Cotler P 
*269 Wind Tunnel Research Techniques (3) inc and tech! d 

A comprehensive survey of wind tunnel researc h facilities “P ari Py 


` . Basic 
Subsonic, transonic, supersonic, and hypersonic facilities. B aogust 
ent ata 


wind tunnel design and associated research equipm iaut 
| ; ;hniqu 
namic testing tec iv 


reduction, research methods, static and dy 


site: approval of department (Spring) whitesides Vgl! 
270 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) ication ol 
Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, apP n 
nics 8 


aircraft dynan 


namic theory to aircraft design, studies of 


S ur Prerequisite approv al of department (Spring) whitesid&* "A 
271 VTOL Aircraft Technology (3) ance best! dt 
Fundamental principles of VTOL aircraft. Hovering perform tr sitio rh 
mentum theory, analysis of jet-induced interference effec oa ight d^ pl 
namics, theoretical stability and control and correlation with requis 
effect theory and experiment, handling-qualities « riteria. p gi 
of department (Spring) whiteside® A 
*272 Powered-Lift Technology (3 namics: low nol 
Basic principles of powered-lift aircraft. High-lift aerody a ornally P 


bility and control, fundamentals of internally blown anc 
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ered-lift conc epts, the spanwise blowing scheme to delay wing stall. Use of 
Powered lift for improved 


maneuverability of fighter aircraft, aerodynamic 
Wround effects Prerequisite approval of department (Fall) 


* 
273 Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) 
sign of aeronautical instrumentation and feedb 
Models of sensors, controllers, and 
ity, accuracy and s 
hi noise Pre 
inciples 
Guidance 
tems usin 


Klein and Staff 
ack controls; mathematical 
actuators; theory of feedback control, stabil- 


e; equalization effects of nonlinearities and 
approval of department (Spring) 
of Flight Guidance (3) 


requireme 


speed of respons 
requisite 


Klein and Staff 
nts for atmospheric flight Implementation of guidance sys- 
ind radio tec hniques in conjun« tion with automatic data 
27 Processing Prerequisite: ME 273 (Fall i 

tability and Control of Vehicles (3) Klein and Staff 

; ations of motion, irection cosines, 
stability of linear 
namics, Laplace trans- 
ysis. Prerequisite approval of 


Euler transformations and d 
atives and linearization of equations of motion 


‘ith application to longitudinal and lateral dy 
Orm te, hniques, and Irequency-response anal 


®partment Fall) 
nics of Space Flight (3) 


body problems 
Mination, Ke 


276 


to. Walberg and Staff 
O- 


including orbital ele ariables, orbit deter- 


ments, universal v 


pler's equations orbit transfers, and Lambert's theorem Orbital 
e a 
p Tlurbation. Variation of parameters, drag and oblateness effects Prerequisite: 
277 nes 217 (As arranged) 


he Putationa| Fluid Dynamics (3) 


Goulard, Whitesides, and Staff 
methods for solving the 


governing equations of fluid dy- 
algorit, ' flow, Euler equations, Navier-Stokes equations. Emphasis on 
E uum development appropriate to modern supercomputers. Prerequisite: 
"27 DgS 284, ME 221 As arranged) 
um. Topics in Flight Sciences (3 Staff 
280 | seite approval of department 
iate Thermodynamic s (3 


Kiper and Staff 
and micros, opic descriptions of thermodynamic systems Condi- 
brium 


and stability of the Review of methods 
rmodynamics Properties of pertect gases and crystals. Review of 
1etic theory and transport phenomena Selected applications. 
partment (Fall 


rmodynamic systems 


approval of de 
ermodynamics (3 


of ensembles; Boltzr 
and e 


Kiper and Staff 
and Bose-Einstein Statis- 
|! equations. Linear and nonlinear, non- 
Benard instability and fluctuation theory. Inte- 


using information computational tec hniques. 
$ 280 or equivalent (5pring, even years 
Engineering I (3) 


and chain re 


nann, Fermi- Dira 
ntropy-productior 
lermodynamics 
Subjects theory 


Kiper and Staff 
action, critical mass, Nuc lear reactor classification, 
and protection Neutron reat tions. Reactor sy stems; 
reactor be 


and control Environmental considerations, reactor 
approval of department (As arranged 
Sineering II (3) 


actor thermal hydraulics 
ànica] ar 


üctor En 
“Or C 
Shiel; _COOlants; re 


Kiper and Staff 
in ; 
fuel « 8. mech 


radiation damage. Reactor fuels, 
id structural com 


cles, nuc Bis onents Preliminary reactor design, 
‘285 aclear Power Biss tor sy v engineered safety systems. The economics of 
The inetics { ^ ien As arranged " 
C0reticg) . à Staff 
Ras aspects of kinetics of } 


1omogeneous and h 
Prerequisite ME 280 
fechanical Engineering (3 
approval] of de )artme I 
: artment (As arranged) 
Con i duction (3) : 
ti 
Meth, : E of heat through solid, 
i analy : 
dime sions Valytica]. numerical, and analog solutions 
Com...  Proble 


Problems in unsteady heat co 
requisite ApSe 


^ lid Systems 


eterogeneous reactions in 
Pics in x 


As arranged) 
Staff 


Goulard and Staff 
media. Formulation and 
Steady two- and three- 
nduction Conduction in 
213 or equivalent (Fall, odd years) 


liquid, and gaseous 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


"nm 


288 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) Goulard an j 


Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow. The laminar nt 


ary-layer solution. Similarity and nondimensional parameters Mass-mome? i, 
heat transfer analogy. Convective heat transfer at high velocity. Stability: 


tion, and turbulence. Free convection. Prerequisite ME 221 or equivalent. 


(Spring, odd years) suf 

289 Radiative Heat Transfer (3) Goulard and 
Thermal radiation; laws of intensity attenuation and generation. Solid pde 
frequency spectrum. Surface properties and view factors: design of furnace i 
radiant boilers. Optical temperature diagnostics; remote sensing. " 
approval of department (Fall, even years) 4 

*290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) Cutler anf ^. 
Equations and physical properties for gas composed of discrete particles: H 
to thermodynamics; Maxwell distribution of molecular velocities, Boltz 
theorem; molecular interactions, free paths, collision rates, scattering p” 


cients; introduction to diffusion, viscosity, heat conduction; impe 
flow of gases at low density. Prerequisite: ME 280 (As arranged) T. 
Kiper an” gy 


291-92 Power Systems (3—3) : 
Design of thermal power system components and system optimization. 
balance studies, options for improved cycle efficiencies, componen sit 
and design, safety and pollution regulations. Survey of electric power yel 

technology. Prerequisite: ME 187 or equivalent. (Alternate academ jw 

293 Combustion (3) Garris, GOWA Taar 

Basic combustion phenomena. Rate processes and chemical kinetics: ot 

reaction theory. Detonation, deflagration, diffusion flames, heterogen ano 

bustion. Experimental measurements. Impact of pollution regulations 

nate fuels. Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring. even and 
295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) Kiper jons 

Boltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Fermi-Dirac statistics; partition - te! y! 

respondence between classical and statistical thermodynamics: Syr So V 


negligible effects of interparticle forces; perfect gases The Devy 
Einstein solid. Prerequisite: ME 280. (As arranged) "m. 
296 Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) Goul 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) w 
297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) w 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
298 Research (arr.) { 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit v 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) -ulard 93 rie 
310 Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids (3) Gou uu 
Classification of fluids, physical properties of composite fluids iin a 
equations of composite fluids Purely viscous fluids, Reinet and R addi” 
power-law fluids. Viscoplastic fluids. Drag reduction by polyme 


Prerequisite: approval of department. (As arranged) Garris 


311 Nonsteady Flow (3) , d 
Fundamental equations of nonsteady viscous flow. Characteristics fj, N 
initial and boundary conditions. Piston theory and the oscillating d 
steady flows with entropy production. Gas dynamics 0 nonstes EA 
Prerequisite: ME 235 or 237, or equivalent. (As arranged). gjord p" 
312 Theory of Turbulence (3) ility. exp it 
Concept of turbulence, transition and linear theory of flow stab dist " 
kinetic ene 5 


observations on turbulence generation, turbulent nd y 
statistical description of turbulence, mean turbulent energy ja wall qur 


turbulence and " 


closure models, turbulent shear flows in free 

Prerequisite: ME 227 (As arranged) " 
313 Magnetofluidmechanics (3) ducting TA 

Thermodynamics and fluid mechanics of electrically con n A 


nd scaling 


lysis a R Pentrolled ine 
prerequisite" 


gases, properties of plasmas Dimensional ana 
power generators, pumps, plasma jets and propulsio 
fusion, chemical synthesis and mineral separation 


(As arranged) 
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315 Hypersonic Flow (3) 
OCk waves in hype 


Goulard and Staff 
Of characte 


dimensional piston problem, and method 
rsonic small-disturbance theory. Unsteady and similarity 


flow theory for slender and blunt bodies Hypersonic vis- 


Cous interaction phenomena Prerequisite ApSc 211, ME 235 (As arranged) 
hysical Gas Dynamics (3) Staff 


folecular and es, specific heats, 
equation of st as, radiation Prerequi- 


rsonic limits, one- 
ristics. Hype 
Parameters Newtonian 


317 


atomic phenomena ing 
ate for a re 


295 


ases, intermolecular forc 
al gas, dynamics of dissox lating g 
or equivalent (As arranged) 
ading and Research (arr ) 
dents Preparing for the 
399 na be repeated for credit 
ISsertation Research (arr.) 
Imited to Doctor of S« lence 


ANGINEER IN 


3 Site: ME 235, 
98 Advanced Re Staff 
Imited to sty 


Doctor of Science qualifying examination. 


I 


Staff 
candidates. May be repeated for credit 


G SCIENCE 


arranged" are not offere 


d on a regular basis. An asterisk indi- 
red at NASA l 


4ngley Research Center and may be offered on 


Manufacturing (3) 


als of modern manuf 
Ctronic 


Staff 
acturing. Processes for manufacturing mec hani- 
components from metals, polymers, ceran 
8 Systems, CAD, robotic s$, and design for assembly. Current capa- 
» technological needs, and competitiveness Examples from high-tech 
208 En Slries Prerequisite approval of department (Fall) 
rgy Conservation (3) 

turing vation methods in the home, 
: anc Commercial se. 
On vi 


Viewpoint 
n 
(As 
0 


^ and ele 


ics, and silicon. 


Goulard and Staff 
nd in industrial manufac- 
rmodynamics f 
for low energy cor 
affects Prerequisite 


in transportation, a 
ctors. Second law of the 
Construction methods 


s. Environmental ¢ 


TOm à Conserva- 


isumption in large 
approval of department. 


Small edifice 
arranged) 

itative As 
tical 


nd stoc hastic analy > 
ite : analysis. Pop, 
iffusion, M v op 


2 


pects of Social Phenomena (3) 


antita 
at ; 
» hema models presentin 


Staff 
& social phenomena Comparison of determinis- 


ulation growth, birth and death rates, population 
ental Taffic flow, the Statistical approach and Lighthill's method Environ- 
212 a modeling Prerequisite approval of department (As arranged) 


onre urces (3) Staff 
,"leWab]e fossil and fissile fue interplay of geology, engi- 


excavation, production, and 
al impacts Prerequisite: ME 


l resources. The 


Conomics. Exploration, 
rsion tec hniques 


Environment 
fal of de jartment 
Wable : 


(As arranged) 
Rene urces (3) Staff 
Wa 1 ; 
chenica è energy resources Solar energy aspects. Biomass. Biological and 
al Processes Solar photovoltaics 


^ » Wind energy, oce 
ONversion, tida : 
tems 


energy. Central vs. dist 
58 are desirable, or 


an thermal energy 
ributed energy sys- 
approval of department. 


pte ti l energy, geothermal 
- 9quisite: ME 257 i 2 
i (As arranged) IE 257 and 


Staff 
rgy sources, 
ck systems Generation of 
ater process heat Equip- 
approval of department 


s of "TRY, geographic location o 
h y a Oration and study of steam and hot roc 
y Tom geothe sources. Obtaining hot w 
as ^" arranged) nvironmental effects Prerequisite 
vanced St 
` rength of ials (: 
Deflection of be of Materials (3) 


Staff 
s on el ingular functions, unsymmetrical bending of beams, 
Walle, elastic foundation. B 


m c eam-column problems, shear center for thin- 
Sio, n cross sections, curve beams. Applications of energy methods, tor- 
Stres "Quations for theory of elastic ity, thin- and thick-walled cylinders, 

centration 


, and failure criteria. Prerequisite: CE 120 (Spring) 


derer V a 


217 Analytical Mechanics (3) 


Lagrange's equations, nonholonomic 
small oscillations. Prerequisite approval of department (As arran; sul 
218 Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) Moyer ad 
Kinematics of a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic elastic " 
ntegral formulation ot general princ iples, simple 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Moyer and Si 


Fundamental principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles d 
svstems, Hamilton's equations, 
ged) 


Newtonian viscous fluid, i 
Prerequisite: approval of department 


plications (Fall) 
221 Theory of Elasticity 1 (3) 
Review of basic concepts and equations, formul 


eis and W 
ation of boundary-value 


vending of prismatic $ 
e ApSc?1 ' 


lems, variational principles, general torsion and I 


solution of plane problems using ¢ omplex analysis. Prerequisit 


215 or 218 (Spring) sul 
222 Theory of Elasticity I (3) Eftis ant 


l'hree-dimensional elastostatics thermoelasticity 
Prerequisite 


i e 
and introduction to ior 
or concurrent 


wave propagation. Prerequisite EngS 221 
tion: ApSc 215 (Fall, odd years) RP "T 
228 Physical Oceanography (3) Feir à? wis! 
Seawater, equations of motion, interaction between air and sea, current 
waves in deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves, tides, wave statis 
ice. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent (As arranged) nd 
229 Transformations in Materials (3) Gilmore ^, i 
Thermodynamics of solids, statistic al interpretation ol entropy; lattice got 
equilibrium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, diffusion, phase, A” 
mations, nucleation and growth, precipitation martensitic transfor 
requisite: CE 140, ME 280 (Spring, odd years) 
230 Deformation of Materials (3) ! Gilmore ant 
orces on à dislocation: 


Dislocation geometry, stress field of dislocations, Í m 
tion reactions, dislocation dynamics, yield, plastic flow, work har len put 
ery, solid solution hardening, precipitation and dispersion f 
site: CE 166, EngS 218 (Fall, odd years) j and 

231 Structure of Materials (3) Gilmore 
Introduction to bonding types, including « ovalent, metallic, 
lography, elastic -—— n of crystals, crystal defects, thermody™ pov 
solids, crystal defect interactions, solid solutions, intermediate : Mosel 
defect clusters, grain boundaries, phase boundaries, and surface J 
techniques for solids. Prerequisite: CE 140 (Fall) : 
233 Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) 
Stress—strain relationship for orthotropic materials, invariant pa Moc”. 
orthotropic lamina, biaxial strength theory for an orthotropic lamin i cis 
of materials approach to stiffness, elasticity appro@ h to stiffne 
lamination theory, strength of laminates Statistical theory 9 


] Prerequisite approv al of department (Spring, odd years) mote and 
234 Composite Materials (3) i 7 noch 
Principles of composites and composite reinforcement. Mic po ^ 
failure, interface reactions in various composites, reinforcing lyme*. 


ture of composites: fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinforc sion 
reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, disper years) 


metals. Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring, Cilmore 9 y 
236 Experimental Techniques in Materials Science (3) à lect j p 
diffraction py Fie 


Sample preparation. Optic al microscopy. X-ray + pg gcOP) 
microanalysis. Scanning and transmission electron micro s 
microscopy. Prerequisite: CE 140 (Spring, odd years) Gilmore ig^ 
237 Environmental Effects on Materials (3) tions. ot) 
Aqueous corrosion, electrochemistry, elec trochemical reac jon " 
Environmental factors, intergranular corrosion, stress com lia p 
ture corrosion. Kinetics and mechanisms of corrosion, A -— 
corrosion, irradiation effects. Prerequisite approval of dep y 


even years) io 

*239 Physical Ceramics (3) tals solid wey 
Crystal chemistry and the structure of ceramic mater s hanis oh 
elevated temperatures. Sintering vitrification, diffusiona rties 


stic pro 
fects. Reaction rate theory. Elastic, anelastic, and plastic P 
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Covalent solids 
, ase equilibria Prerequisite 
40 Fracture Mechanics (3) 


undamentals of brittle fracture 
facture Linear elastic systems, 
"Dgineerino 


Propagat ic T 


Viscoelastic behavior of vitreous and vi 


treous-solid systems. 
approval of department 


(As arranged) 
Jones and Staff 
and extensions. mechanics of 
lerations, 
analysis with 


Griffith theory 


plasticity consic 
analysis, notch strength 


fracture toughness 
I l iws 


limit approach, crack- 
fatigue, fracture testing. Prerequisite EngS 221 or CE 261 
(Spring, even years) 
Failure of Materials (3 


ects 


Gilmore and Staff 
*nsile and Shear deform ition, yield, dislocation motion, twinning ¢ reep, poly- 
mer deform ation, fracture microstructure eff 
| 
I 


Stress « Orrosion 


! cracking, cy- 
p" > and strain 


latigue, statistical analysis 


failure analysis Prerequisite: 
Fall, odd years) 

aterials Recycling and Recovery (3) Gilmore, Lamb, and Staff 
"chnique s and tex hnologies for rec Overing and r 
tionships Of recyc 


reusing waste materials. Rela- 
ergy conservation and 
and environmental 


ling and waste 


ead lon er 
legal economic 


institutional 
s and waste reduction. ] 


environ- 
policy aspects 
approval of department (As 


Terequisite 
lal Topics in Materials Scie 
Prequísit 


nce (3 
e: approval of dep 


Gilmore and Staff 
artment 


As arranged 


Moyer and Staff 
> ' continuum theory of plastic deformation Physical basis of 
independent plasticity. Conc epts of yield, strain hardening and softening, 
Verso Yield, and cy lic plasticity Constitutive equations describing plastic 
25 formation Prerequisite: | ngS 215 or 218 (Spring, odd years 
Ty of Vibrations (3) Toridis and Staff 
en Ped and undamped natural vibration, response of single- and 
'Etoes-of-freedom 


multiple- 
excitations, modal 
ex modes, variation formulation of 
al systems for y ibr 


and transient 
ing and compl 


ization of struc tur 


ational analysis 
approval of department Fall) 
s rations ynamics (3) Staff 
ate oda io tinuous systems: membranes beam plates and shells approxi- 
So ^ 3 of vibration analysis methods of integral transform; analysis of 
Parm, ("ems wave propagation Prerequisite EngS 257 or approval of 
do p : (Fall, odd years) E 
Intr ee ration of Structures (3 Staff 
an nonstati to random processes, responses of linear struc tures to stationary 
rye onary random inputs. Structural respo 


ary.] nses to earthquakes, waves, 
Y-laye 
tando J"lüye 


structures under 
258. Prerequisite or cor 


T turbulences wind loads, et; 


Oads, Prero J 
Ristrat; requisite ApS« 


Failure analysis of 
lon EngS 2 5 


115 or CE 


icurrent 
(Spring, eve 


n years) 


ÜCess n Engineering (3 


ectral $$ Theory i Staff 
lion analysis Inear system, 1 principle. Statistical predic. 


1 and its properties, threshold 


the superpositior 
; Rayleigh distributior 


a 

Sin 

ati 1 of extreme values Statistical prediction of random 
115 PPlication to ç ivil and mechanical engineering. Prerequisite ApSc 

M nt yativalent (Fall) 
i ) i M 

Basic ao Acoustics I (3) Myers and Staff 
‘Minite 8 Stic theory In stationary and uniformly moving media; waves in 
simp] Space; Sound transmission through interfaces: 

e solid t 
enclo | 


sound radiation from 
propagation in ducts and 
nd. Prerequisite ApSc 213, 


oundarie . 
ME Sures. aries, source 
nue 


é and dipole fields 
a r arenis of classical 


absorption of sou 


ü " 
d arranged) 


M pro, eory I (3) Staff 
Cess . j 

Cross Treat; sses; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calc ulus; auto- and 

êst ion, tons ang Spectra; random Processes in linear sys 

ti Prediction. and filte 


tems; mean-square 
vel crossings and peak distribu- 
requisite: approval of department. 


ring; zero and le 
Sciences. Pre 


8 in 


5 aPplicati 
ations " 
(As Arranged) ins in aerospace 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


sul 


272 Random Process Theory II (3) vi 
Discrete and continuous state Markov processes; chains, queues, diffusion. f 
1 nonlinear estimation and stochastic contro: 


ations in engineering P ^ 
arization and stability 


passage problems; linear anc 
mation of correlations and power spectra; applic 
scattering from random surfaces; stoc hastic line 
site: EngS 259 or 260 or 271 (As arranged) 
*273 Time Series Analysis (3) 


Harmonic analysis of random signals; auto o 
modern techniques for spectral estimation, int luding fast iiy 
maximum entropy, and maximum likelihood; bias and vari " 
n 


ed data; digital filtering; applications Prerequisite: 


and cross« orrel 


{ oheren« e 
transform, 


randomly sampl 
approval of department (As arranged) 


274 Environmental Noise Control (3) 
Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibr 
sources of noise and their control. Building ventilat 
equipment, aircraft, automobile, and truck noise. Fac 
levels and vibration control by structural design, damping, 
uisite: EngS 270, ME 215 (As arranged) nd 

*275 Theoretical Acoustics II (3) Myers 9. qul 
General theory of sound propagation in homogen 
conduction effects; inhomogeneous wave equation; 
dipoles, quadrupoles; radiation from moving sources; 
of sound by obstacles; acoustics of inhomogeneous mex 
Prerequisite: EngS 270 (As arranged) 

*276 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) y 
Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards of mess tion” 

vibra id 


and calibrations, signal recording and processing, acoustic al an mechs? 
echniques, flow ^ 


id 
ation on humans: "m 1 
ion-system, m proi 
tors affecting vi "t 
and isolation 


eous media, viscous 


sound radiations 2 jg 
scattering and - ic 
lia, geometric è 


strumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing t 

measurements. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215 (As arrang s 
*277 Physical Acoustics (3) jo” 

Concepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, wave pre cay 


| attenuations, piezoelet ia p^ 


real media, thermal viscous and relaxationa 
formable porous 


and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid and de 


uisite: EngS 275 (As arranged) 
*278 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) rodeos fy 
Auditory system and its response to sound, experimental met its 


choacoustics, subjective response to sound, environmental not 
tion, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, nonauditory $Y si 
noise. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) : yl 
*279 Human Factors in Engineering (3) " pelis 
Human- machine interface, effects of physical stress on bur physi 
performance, life-support system, learning and cor 
(As arranged) yt 
*280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3) such MÀ 
Current methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chose “edures fof ig” 
aerospace noise generation and control; instruments an - co ur 
tics measurements; and responses of structures, people, an yi 
noise. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arrang 
*281 Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering syst A 
Techniques for efficient construction of engineering software dog 
phasis on fundamental struc tured programming principles. tation’ w 
architecture and other hardware features on numerical CO ‘advan ") 


tion and management of large engineering databases. Use 9 (As » 
tion techniques. Prerequisite: approval of department. Toridis y 


282 Computer-Aided Design (3) jgor! ^ 

ational & i 

Fundamental concepts in the development of computata ab oiber s 

design of structures, machine components and assemb igs $ ifi uf 
nm niques 


ing systems. Representation of the design process an h 
; zation tee J 
network of decision tables and logical flags Optimization (pil iv 


rithms in design applications. Prerequisite CSci 50, CE 319 reid ot, 
283 Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) rical SMi i pÝ 

Automatic generation and display on CRT screen of geom! mei ; 
ting of a grid of discrete points interconnec ted by use 


stem 


ditioning O 


r-selec 
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Automatic mesh generation, tr 
“hidden” lines. | 

lor equivalent: 
2 *umerica] Me 
*Igenvalue 


ansformations, 


computer-graphics 
or concurrent re 


thods in Enginee 


Projections, and t 
applications. Prer 
8istration: EngS 
ring (3) 


he concept of 
nteractive 


equisite: CSci 
(Spring) 


284 


Staff 
problems. Numerical solution of systems of equations and ordinary 
differentia) equations. Solution te, hniques for elliptic, parabolic , and hyperbolic 
partia] differential equations. Numerical methods for solving finite element 
quations Introduction to solution of fluid-flow Problems. Prerequisite CE 117 

285 od ME 117 or approval of department (Fall ' teda N 
‘nite Element Methods in Engineering Me hanics Moyer and Staff 

Ca Culus of variations. Variational formulation of the finit element method 
eighted residual techniques, ( omputer ir lon of the finite element 
Method Application to problems in heat transfer, stress analysis fluid flow, and 

7 Antura] analysis Prerequisite approval of d 


lepartment (Spring) 
sign of Thin-Walled Structures (3 
n-walled beams anc 


Staff 


1 panels, force inter 


play between stiffeners and 
: ' analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled structures Strength and 
tiffness of locally buc kled stiffened structures. Design onsiderations. Critica] 
(A uation of various design procedures Prerequisite approval of department. 
*28 As arranged) 
utomated Design of ( omplex Structures (3) Staff 
nip : tec hniques ‘Or automated design including n athematica] program- 
design - Stressed design, and optimality criteria Application of automated 
oad ®chniques to stiffened and Composite shell-type structures Multiple- 
yp onditions and design constraints Prerequisite: approval of department, 
288 4 4 arranged) 
Revion ced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (3 Toridis and Staff 
Vatious . Variational formulation of the tinite element method Formulation of 
Prob ems rlinuum and structural elements Applic ation to static and dynamic 
shells UD elasticity. plasticity, large defle tion, and instability in plates and 
ings oan ot developments in finite element methods Prerequisite: CE 210, 
28g rta , (As arranged) 
ero Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3 Eftis and Staff 
298 Wisite approva] of department (As arranged) 
areh (arr. Staff 
Aci The, research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit 
310 ia Research (3-3) Staff 
ins COUstics (3) Staff 
mulato of aerodynamic sound generation and Propagation, Lighthill's 
Oundary.[, 9 Jet noise, Similarity laws, Supersonic and subsonic jet noise, 
hy Current Probl T noise, fan and ¢ ompressor noise, helic opter noise, sonic booms 
IN linear 9 "ems in aeroacoustics Prerequisite: EngS 275 (As arranged) 
finite ample oustics (3) Staff 
tw n epee © Waves and waves in moving stratified media Interaction be- 
aplic ions s nonlinear waves wave propagation through nonlinear media, 
"it Walls. Prere, ’ transmission of sound through ducts with flow and absorbing 
Th Ty of ova approval of department (As arranged) ' 
Ponse of 49m Vibration (3) Staff 
dynami ‘Near systems to stationary rą 
?$bonse 


indom inputs Failures resulting from 
hicle structures to Intense noise fields, 
requisite: EngS 271, ME 215 


of space ve 


nt, and application. Pre 


‘Ny Stuer ged ) 


ic Interaction (3) 
“pled ra. 
finite ext. SPOnse of 


Staff 
tent ¢ na Structures to sound, system of infinite extent. System of 
R anel n d radiation from struc ture, sound transmission through struc- 
ü ec hanc to turbulent boundary-layer excitation. Sound radiation 
4 nd nged) "V excited struc ture vibration Prerequisite EngS 270, 312 
a i 
Kite ijr Numericat Methods (3) Staff 
Verb.) T finite element, 4nd spectral methods for elliptic, parabolic, and 
(aues, Nonline o tial-equation Systems. Parallel- and array-proøcessing tech- 
As a anged) ar equations Prerequisite ApSc 213, EngS 284 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


315 Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) i 
or 


| Polar decomposition, invariance, isotropy representation theorems palan 
stress, 


ants and isotropic tensor functions. Detormation, kinematics, 


principles. Princ iples for constitutive relations. Applications to noniine. 
| ticity and non-Newtonian fluids. Prerequisite ApSc 212 (Spring 


years) w 


198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr ipat 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami 
May be repeated for credit suf 


I A r 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science ¢ andidates. May be repeated for credit. 


COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
See Statistics/Computer and Information Systems. 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

See Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 
COUNSELING 

| See Human Services. 

CRIME IN COMMERCE 

See Forensic Sciences. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


See Forensic Sciences. 


DANCE 
See Theatre and Dance. 


DRAMA 


See Theatre and Dance. 


Ne CMM AM odds 


\ 


| 
| EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


| 
| 
CHINESE o5 
271-72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods (3-3) d tyle. preset 
Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content an sty g 
Chin 109 or equivalent (Alternate academic years) "d 
273 Yuan Drama (3 P erequi : 
and others: 


Readings of plays by Guan Han-qing, Ma Zhi-yuan, 


I 
109 or equivaient 3) 


77-78 Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods (3) og 
, : gs of Ming/Qin8 P^. qj 


Chin 107 9T 


Ax 


| 2 
| Short stories of the Song period. Selec ted readin 
cal development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite 
(Alternate academic years) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


Program Committee: W.R. Johnson (Director), H.C. Hinton, Y.C. g 

R. Thornton, R.Y. Yin roga” 
The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary P 

the Master of Arts in the field of East Asian studies 


— 


ECONOMICS 


Master of Arts in the field of East Asian sti 


udies 
Sta ; T: ; , 
elated f ed unde; the Elliott School of International 


Prerequisite: the admission require- 


Affairs and a bac helor's degree in a 
The M 9quired: the general requirements stated under the Elliott School 
hour opi t IS available in a 30 semester-hour option with a thesis or a 36-semester- 
Substantial Without a thesis Students ele ting the nonthesis option must prepare a 
ion in Chi researc h paper in a two-semester readings/research « ourse (In the conc entra- 
l0 preyio ese language and literature only the thesis option is available.) Students with | 
lake ad ities work in the modern history and Politics of China and Japan may need to 
ckgroung al Courses beyond the minimum required for the degree to acquire this 
language 1 A reading knowledge ff Chinese Japanese other approved East Asian 
uitemen ct be demonstrated Credit for language st idy 10t counted toward degree 
Stude ants 
Depa Nts Must ¢ omplete course work rel 


ated to East Asia in at 
k ents: E / 
Science `S: East Asi 


least four of the following 
an Languages and | Iteratures, Economics Geography and Regional 
langua » History, and Politic al Science. | l'hose who choose the con entration in Chinese 
Student literature are excepted 
fields one in the thesis program must pass Master's ( omprehensive Examinations in two 
St dents j, n a major tield (12 credit hours) and one in à minor field (6 credit hours) 
One Major re DOnthesis program must pass the } xaminations in three fields if they select 
Centro; and two minor fields and in two fields if they select two major fields. 
Students m tin Chinese language and literature only the thesis Option is available 
i Examinar lake 12 ¢ redit hours of Chinese literature and pass a Master's Comprehen- 
Qus of addi E: ^ this majo; field. They must also take 6 hours of history courses and 6 
"Drehen eiu lal Courses that pertain to East 


Asian studies and mu t pass a Master's 


; 'e “Xamination In one 
e follow; 
Chin Wing Braduáte courses ertain to East A 
n 27 72 3, 
^ Poetry Of the 1 
27557 Yuan Drama 
269 g Prose Narrative ind Qin 
E 4 Econom, of the People S Republic of Ch 
Dent ' 1 Economy of Japan 
hi "0g 266 ) 


of these two mir 


sian studies 
ang and Song Periods 


$ 0f the Song Ming Periods 


St 253 54 Seminar Geographic Pe rspectives on Contemp, rary China 
Hist Ro leadings Seminar istory of Sino-Soviet Re lations 
"e 796 } 
Hist 259.60 Readings Seminar: | 5.—Soviet Strategic Relations Since 
, ese » 
Hist 289 earch Se 


minar: Problems in 1 S 
, "list 293 leading; Resear h Se 
Hist , h esearch Se 


lag 291 Readings Se 


World War Il 
Soviet—Chi 


inese Relations 
minar: Modern Japanese History 


tor 
minar: Modern East Asian History 


< minar: Modern Chinese History 
P$, 9 0-71 Colloquium East Asia 
~Y 
PSe 272 olitics 0f the People s Republic of China 


Ps. Foreign P 
Pg. E Internatie 


20Ve 


olicy Of the 
mal Polit 
Thiments and 


People's Republic of ( hina 


ics of the Far East 


Politics of Japan and Korea 


H ^ T. Stewart, Jr., ] 
Meritus) S Ph (Emeritus) Jl 


laber R.S 
E Woka, R.P 


iy ayy Sors T.F 


Aschheim, H Solomon, 
Gastwirth, M A. Holman, R.M 
Goldfarb, O Havrylyshyn 
Trost, B L. Boulier (CH 


S. Levitan l 
Dunn, Jr., W.F.E 
A.M. Yezer, ].] Cordes, 


iair), G. Brock 
hi rrol], p Swamy, J. Hardt E.H 
‘tun e 


| 
| 
| 
Solomon, D.] Rousslang, | 
fesso 1 

e ci "js R Yin, Hs Watson, M.D Bradley, S4 Smith, A. Klamer 

ls lte ate Profe ssor M.A, B ily 

Nd $S0rjq] Lec 


: "Cturer S.N, Kin 
tovig, p Sors V, p roy 


` "On, } *hillins 
Courtney B R.F Phillips, F.L 


Joutz, M.O Moore, S.M 
)rees, N Vonort 


as 

rts i 

t n the fie 

NS ®onom : field of economics Prerequisite: (1) a Bachelor of Arts degree with 
" LS ( F " 

ueic qnd e, oe th Course Work in economics that ine ludes intermediate 

"iin n 9ry (equivalent to Econ 101 102 or 217—18]); (2 


¿jan 
' *Quivalent to Math 31-32 or 41—42 Applications are 
r only 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


160 


the Graduate School of ans wi 


Required: the general requirements stated under 
Sciences, including (1) Econ 203-4, 205, and 275; (2) 12 additional credit hour a 
selected from other third-group economics courses; (3) a Master's Comprehensive "^ 


theory: and (4) either a thesis (Econ 299—300) or 12 credit ji 
cases, up t0 6 spor? 


hours in courses outside the Department may be substituted for certain 


ju 
l'he Ph.D. program involves stud) 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of economics 
tion of required course wom 


two sequential units. Unit I includes satisfactory comple 
passing the General Examination This first unit must be concluded within fivey pred 
entry into the program. Upon successful completion of Unit I, students are consid afte 

admission to Unit II, the dissertation stage, which must be « ompleted within fiveye d 
entrv. In all cases, however, the student is expected to « omplete the doctorate wi m 

vears after admission. Students admitted to the sec ond unit will be rec ommended f 
nt of Economics for the Master of Philosophy degree T LA 
al requirements stated under the Graduate Schoo 5,216 
and Sciences. For Unit I, the requirements inc lude Econ 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 21 iy 
and 275, plus 24 additional credit hours of approved graduate course work, and p ob 
General Examination in microeconomic theory, macroeconomic theory, an ji» 
fields selected by the student and approved by the doctoral program € ommittee. ron 
tions are given in the following fields: econometrics, economic development, enva ug 
tal and natural resource economics, health economics, history of economic © yj 

theory 

E 


Departme 
Students must meet the gener 


industrial organization, international economics, labor economics, monetary 
and Eas! 


policy, public finance, regional and urban economics, and Soviet 


economics N- n are? 
Examinations: the field examinations that constitute the General Examinat P egg 
d mà "n 


at least two times per year. The requirements for the microe¢ onomic an 4 
theorv examinations must be met before any other field examinations may seo 
Students are strongly advised to take the microeconomic and macroecono jio 
examinations within two years of entering the program. To pass the General pn p 
students must earn a grade of "satisfactory pass” or better in the field eani 


microeconomic or macroeconomic theory and in one of the other two - second 
aken 


and no grade below “bare pass.” Two of the field examinations may bet 8 to ae 
with the approval of the department and the dean. No further opportunity gai 
examinations is permitted. Substitution of a field examination (in an aree er! y 
chosen by the student) to satisfy the requirements of the General Examination, 4 
to taking a field examination a second time. Students should consult with 7, 
responsible for their fields and notify the department two months in a l inii 
intention to take the examinations. If such notification is not given sufficient y | 
it may not be possible to sit for the examination A tation p * 
For Unit II, the requirements include formulation of an acc eptable disser "lo 4 
completion of a dissertation that demonstrates the candidate’s ability tO hours 
search. and 24 hours of additional graduate course work, of which at wor pw 


dissertation research. Students, including those who have an accepted Jf 
397) in the first seme 


posal, must enroll in a dissertation proposal seminar (Econ jvalent cgo 
in the seminar will be equ "t. 


promotion to Unit II. Satisfactory performance li 
X iscipline oos 
hours of Unit II course work. In cases where knowledge outside the Tr^ y 

in Un 


is critical to the student's research field, up to 6 credit hours 
required courses outside the Economics Department 


ji 1 
La d ics (except 288 gai 
Departmental prerequisite: Graduate courses in economics (it git 
221-22. 243, 247, 249, 283, 284) are designed for graduate students 1n® having peti 

ses afte at tne fo 


students in other disciplines may register for third-group cour hat 
Econ 217-18 or 101 and 102, unless the course description indicates f take? qiu. 
sites have been waived. Intermediate-level micro and macro courses ot d 
usually satisfy this requirement, but introductory or first-year course jeulus i 

these prerequisites and any others specific to the partic ular course, Ca Pd 
some sections of graduate economics courses and may pe 1? 


Courses at the 300 level are offered as the demand warrants 
credit 


ECONOMICS 


202 History of Economic 


"ritical analveis of the development of e 
ato through the formulation of the Neo lassic 

203-4 temporary revisions 
™Croeconom ic 

Con 203: De 

Econ 204 M 


Thought (3) Klamer 
and interpretation conomic theory from 
al Synthesis paradigm 


"sis (Fall) 


and con- 
of the Neox lassical Synthe 


Theory (3-3) 


Fon, Ye 
mand, production, « 


ost theory Prerequisite: E 


con 101 or equivalent. 
arket structure, welfare general equilibrium Prerequisite: Econ 203. 
205 Cademic year) 
Ale economic Theory I (3 Bradley 
ternative theories of income, employment, and the price level; fiscal and 
2 Monetary policy impacts; the role ot expectations in the economy (Fall) 
06 Macroec ic T 
. "TOeconomi«c Theory II (3 Bradley 
“Ntinuation of Econ 205. E xtensions of alternative models of 
tion 


t income determina- 


t analytic frameworks to the U.S economy; examination of 
certainty and policy strategy (Spring 
ational Income, Produc t, and Productivity (3) Kendrick 
tput, ‘nput, and productivity re 


'lationships by 


Ow-of-funds, sheets by sex tor 


Projections. 
Urvey of Math 


industry; income, outlay, 


and balance uses of accounts for analysis and 


(Fall) 


ematical Economics (3) 


imari 4 
ares for graduate students in fie 
nomics should consult t 


1 ^ è 
n, partia] differentiation, 
lcs; Input-o 
Uis ie Mb ications, p, 


Fon 
lds other than economics 


Students in 
he instructor before taking this course Differentia- 
and economic optimization problems: 


comparative 
nce, diffe 


utput analysis; differe rential equations, and ec onomic 


athemati rerequisite one semester of calculus and Ex on 217-18 
F mula c Economics (3-3) Fon 
t Uisite m and application of mathematical models in economic theory Pre- 
2 Sion of One-year calculus sequence. Open to undergraduates with permis- 
U-18 Sury Instructor (Academic year) 
Inter i nomics (3-3) Goldfarb, Haber Holman, Watson 
Macr iae microeconomic theory (Econ 217 and intermediate-leve] 
2% economics nic theory (Econ 218) for graduate students in fields other than 
"22 Applied Er. (E. 9n 217 and 218— fall and spring) Rt 
N exten ee end) Staff 
Policy issues 2 Toeconomíc welfare analysis to the study of « ontemporary 
'ndividua] chc "source alloc ation decisions in the Public sector; models of 
Cost “alce making in policy analysis 


and policy aspects of production, 


tional decision making. Primarily intended for students in 


Conomic s 


St, an Organiza 
o fields Other than e 


Prerequisite: Econ 217 (Academic year) 
Theory Theory and Policy (3-3 Aschheim 
233 Centra) ban uetary Policy within the framework of contemporary American 
Urban and nS (Academic year) 
Same as U E Development Policies (3) Carroll 
1 Theories a "view of urban and rural development strategies in the 
b technology, EU" speriene es of land reform, peasant cooperatives, small-farm 
Mics of th -urban linkages, and Planning a service network (Fall) 
Analysis of publi “nvironment and Natural Resources (3 Holman 
23g 7. TCes develo C policy problems relating to the environment and natural 
- Pment and management (Spring) 


ense (3) 
Yais of q.c &nalysis applied t« 


H. Solomon 
lense estab] 


anning and objectives. Anal- 
ling manpower, the defense indus- 


national security pl 


ishment Problems, inclu« 


nt policy (Spring 
nomic i , XT" 
Th ry wang -3) Goldfarb 
Ysis of m and employment. analysis of labor supply and 


demand. Anal- 


wage regulation. Econ 241 is prerequisite to 
dustri (Aca emic year) 
Econ 24 oa aiza ion (3-3) Kwoka 
Conduce ` mic theory y 
ang ict. and y and evidence regarding ind 


ustrial market structure, 
Economic issues in antitrust 
economy. Econ 245 is prerequisite to 


e 
Eco Bovernment omic performance. Econ 246 
h 246. regulation of the U.S 


Cademic year) 


162 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Selected topics in regulatory and antitrust economics 
217, or equivalent. Offered off campus only (Spring) l 


organization of the health care delivery ind ,» 
efficiency, and allocation of health care 8° 


i 
247 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) zi 
Prerequisite: Econ 


248 Health Economics (3) 
Demand for medical care 


policy issues on regulation, ef 

(5pring) T 
249 Industrial Organization—The Telecommunication Industry (3) . d 

Principles of industrial organization, welfare economics and theories 9 | 


" Ji 1 
tion, in principle and in practice. Market power, merge! analysis, — 


entry, and regulation of price and lines of business. k 
n in 


tionships | 
of the tele ommunicatio 


market performance and business practices 
Prerequisite: Econ 21 Offered off campus only n 9» 
251 Economic Development Theories (3 Haveylyshy inc! 
Basic theories of economic growth and development. Issues ¢ overed mà jes 
econome jë 


measurement of economic growth; industrialization of agrarian 


' lic 
come distribution, employment, and poverty international trade po 


problems of developing countries (Fall and spring) 
252 Economic Development Planning (3) 
l'heories and techniques of development planning 


n 
Havrylyshy ye 
and the experien 


loping countries. Emphasis on tools of planning, particularly ma p 
multisector models (including input-output, social acc ounting, liner gi 
ming, and computable general equilibrium models), and cost-benel! 
project appraisal (Fall and spring) s 
255 Economics of Technological Change (3) p; th pl 


Economics of research and development; innovation and growt —» 
new technology: y 


government in the development and use of 


257 Regional Economics (3) . out! 4 
Study of regional planning and growth models, including inpu A ys 
gramming, and econometric models used by planning agencies: ^, gpl 
interregional production, trade, migration, firm location, an p Cad 
(Fall) 2 

258 Urban Economics (3) P inan vite is 
Analysis of spatial relationships among economic at tivities withi pe pig 
including the urban land, labor, and housing markets; U Ecos 19 ^ 
models; fiscal relationships among jurisdictions Prerequisite: ah 
mission of instructor (Spring) d? 

259 Income Distribution (3) :on: thé sour g 
Theoretical and empirical analysis of income distribution: ir const 
equality; evaluation of redistribution policies anc ' m 
(Spring) Corde? f 

263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) policy: | 
Allocation and distribution aspects of government budget P. 
critical analysis of expenditure theories and princ iples, an " 
fiscal relations (Fall) Cordes ih 

264 Theory of Public Finance II (3) t income 
Analysis of the effects of taxation on resource allocation anc W 
impact of the public debt (Spring) pel i 

267 Semi : Soviet E f gov! cs! 
Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) „s discussed include rd 


A 
and aid strategy’ pl 


An analysis of the Soviet economy. Issue 
investment and price policy, and foreign trade 


permission of instructor (Fall) 

268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development pc 
in Communist Countries (3) odels tO past Ü 
An analysis of the application of Soviet-type growth m instruct y 
and the resulting reforms. Admission by permission ol T. 

269 Economy of the People's Republic of China I (3) blems. pevel ø 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and pro "i | 


economy since 1949 (Fall) 

270 Economy of the People's Republic of Chi 
Continuation of Econ 269, examining critica 
site: Econ 269 or permission of instructor 


t 
I (3) m 
ne jroblems of develoP 
(Spring) 


ECONOMICS 163 
271 Economy of Japan (3) 


Staff 
Nalysis of Ja 


panese economic institutions and their contribution to Japan's 
evelopment (Fall) 
COnometrics I; Introduction (3) Trost, Phillips 
Ingle-equation models of economic behavior Statistical methods for testing 
economic hypotheses and estimating parameters Topics include hetero. 
SCedasticity serial correlation, and lagged dependent variables Prerequisite: | 
Econ 123. Some exposure to matrix algebra is helpful, but not required. Same as | 
Ua 275 (Fall and spring | 
Conometrics II: Simultaneous-Equation Models (3 Trost, Phillips 
Simultaneous equation models of economic behavior Optional topics are maxi- 
mum-likelihood estimation, limited dependent variables, and quantum-re- 
„Ponse models Prerequisite Econ 27 ; 


n 275. Recommended 


277 ex Same as Stat 276 (Spring 


à course in matrix alge- 


A edd in Applied Econometrics (3) Trost 
) : i 
will ication of e onometric theory, Use of e onometric software. Each student 
l be Tequired to write an empirical research paper. Prere« uisite: Econ 275 or, 
vith th I I 1 
8 le Permission of the instructor, Econ 123 
nternati IT hs ; d 
tonal Trade Theory and Moore, Pelzman Suranovic 
ational Finance I (3) 


including alternative m 


odels of the gains from trade 
ns of the new 


or protectionism, and analysis of 
t . factor flows, and trade and investment with multin 
“Orporations Prere tior 

?: "Terequisite: some sec “ons may require calcu 
(Fall) 


justifications f 


ational 
lus or permission of 


A Dunn, Pelzman 
nternationa] Finance II (3) 


; Including alternative m 


odels of balance of | 
» Payments accour 


payments be- 
iting, exchange marke 


eXchange. ts, and alternative 
283 Supp ere 


r'vey ` ; | 
For gn. Internationa] Economics and Policy I (3 
economia” Students in tields other than e onor 

tcs and Policy; application of co 


: Impact of trade 


(5pring 


Dunn, Moore 


Survey of international 
mparative advantage 
on a domestic 


nics 


and other argu- 


economy; new arguments for 
f ' regiona] trading blocs (Fall and spring) 

t graduata tional Economics and Policy II (3) Dunn, Moore 
ba ance of ^w udents in lields other than economics, International finance: 
ance o Payment accounting; exchange markets alternative models of bal- 

M Tate Systems its Getermination and adjustment; behavior of flexible exchange 
Omie n (Fall and spring) 

Econ 285: Div elopment of Latin America (3-3) Flamm 
ing i "versity of struc tures of | 


8 industria). 
tribut Strialization- inf] 


‘con 2 
Pmen n 286: S 


i^, Tegional 
260 py ltination, 


nci 
Intro, Dles of 


atin American ec onomies; import substitut- 
problems of underemployment and inc ome dis- 
tructure of trade: protection, exports, and economic devel- 


and global economic integration foreign investment, 
enterprise. and ta. hnology transfer 


Academic year) 
™MOgraphy (3) 


ation; 


uction Boulier 
Popu] tio eas basic demographic perspectives and data methods for analysis of | 
f Pulatior, r “istribution, and ¢ omposition; determinants and ¢ onsequences 
y Stat 290. (Fall) ^^ Departmental prerequisite waived. Same as Geog/Soc 
Basic Meth, » 108ràphic Analysis (3) Boulier 
imate an rey analysis of mortality, natality, and migration; population 
295 su. De e tions; estimation of demographic measures from inc omplete 
T cial Opics , a` Prerequisite waived. Same as Geog/Soc Stat 291 (Spring) 
qp Pics Vary, d in “Conomics (3) Staff 
, e > 
298 Rea ad spring) 38 9n Current issues of interest and fa ulty availability. 
ing 
Í an : 
M Limited to d arch | 3) 
" 
M : 
Mics 
top CS in (3) 


: Bradley ! 
&Croeconomics Pre 


requisite: Econ 205 


164 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


310 Economic Methodology (3) n 
Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretical issues in ec 


theory. Prerequisite: six credit hours of graduate courses in econ 


112 Seminar: Price Theory (3) 


Selected topics in price theory fon Y 
315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3 H. Solomon NT. 

Intensive study of selected topics, inc luding economic activity analysis, "$ 

uncertainty, and other topics of current interest Prerequisite Econ 215 "| 


| 121 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschheim, 


| Recent developments in monetary theory coii 
| 141 Seminar: Labor Economics (3 
Current problems in theory and policy yl 
| 145 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3 ssion 
Review of recent literature and current policy issues Admission by permi 
instructor si 
348 Topics in Health Economics (3) T | 
| Advanced topics in health economics. Prerequisite: Econ 248 or perm 
instructor hyn m 
351 Seminar: Economic Development (3 Havrylys ri 


of € 
Analysis and review of recent theoretical work and/or selec ted wp ctor 
Econ 251 and 252 or permission of pr wats 


policy interest. Prerequisite : 
363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) Cor 
Selected topics of current interest pi 


7 Seminar: Soviet Planning in Theory and Practice (3) 

Analvsis and review of recent work on planning theory 
ore 

Union. Marxist ideology with modification is taken as the primary fo T / 


] nce 
the objective function of Soviet planners. Soviet economic perform jio 
4 and 267 or Pe 


ew 
as applied to Dn 


| ated based on this criterion. Prerequisite: Econ 203 p” 
| instructor punn, P^ 
190 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3 esi jsf 
i tions 8 


| Primarily for doctoral students. Examination of recent « ontribu 


191 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) 5 
Topics selected from current significant policy problems 


| 397 Dissertation Proposal Seminar (3) als sis 
| Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates in Unit Il Critical am, 5 
development 


| research. Formulation of a dissertation proposal and 
research strategies 4 

198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ral & 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene y 
May be re peate sd for credit 

199 Dissertation Research (arr 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


R Ferrante E en Holme 


Professors M.N. Rashid, ].G. Boswell, D.A. Moore, S.R. Paratore, ` Fife 
ue, 


(Visiting), M.A. Burns, G.W. Smith (Chair), J.A Greenberg, J.D 
Leonard, M. Worth, B. Wolfman 
Adjunct Professors R.C. Rist, C. Gerhard, D. Iwamoto, H 
Associate Professors D.M. Saunders, W.F. Lynch, J McDonald 
Assistant Professors H. Willett (Visiting), C.B. Stapp 
Adjunct Assistant Professor D. Niles 
of study 


s 0! 
See the School of Education and Human Development for program eco 


the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Dev elopmen jucation {0 j 
Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor 9 jit". 


rd 
jon isP if 
Departmental prerequisite: A degree from an accredite itut "I 
200-level courses. With permission of the instructor, unde y 


iu 

be 
year may enroll in 200-level courses a, 

reflect di 


l] 
| 201-2 International Education (3—3) ms as hya ad 
| A study of a selected sample of foreign e »ducation syste hni niques 


history, values, people, and current changes Researc 


Torabi 


e 


d inst 
srgraduate stu 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 165 


globa| frame of reference International re 
203.4 Washington area are utilized 
“OM parative Education (3—3) 
Systematic Investigation of the educ 
Tépresentati vo school sy 
of a methodo] 
5 International 


sources and resource: 


$ unique to the 
(Summer) 


Moore and Staff 
1 practices of selec ted 
Emphasis on development 


ational structure an« 
stems throughout the world 
Ogy for comparative study 


(Academic year) 
Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 
Tavel to à foreign country for Specific study and research Admission by permis- 
sion of the instructor 
American Education: Introduction and Overview for Moore 
"hlernational Students (3) 
lé nature and organization of American edu« ation in a social, historic al, and 
Philosophi. al context understanding contemporary change and how it is re- 
207 Bed in the educ ation system 
Tuctiona] Materials, Media, and Resources (3 to 6 Staff 
r daa of tec hnological « ontributions to educ ation Examination of current and 
Bing developments Framework for Study of selection utilization, integra- 
lon, and evaluation of audiovisual media in the tea hing/learning process. 
(Summer) 
onside relopment (3) ) Rashid 
mphasj on of numan development and behavior throughout the life span; 
(Fa]] and v - " al implications of relevant interdisciplinary research 
209 Chi Summer 


Rashid 
Y approach to child development and behavior. Pr 
research in d 


actical impli- 
all ‘sciplines contributing to knowledge about childhood. 
210 d 
0; 

nto meant Development t3) Rashid 

arc 

ica] im o Plinary approach to adolesce ent development and behavior Prac- 
dolose." ications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge about 

?"SCence 
(Spring) 

“antitatiy, : ‘ ` 
Messy, 0e Methods |: Introduction to Survey Staff 
htroq, rent and Research (3) 

tior lon to measurement tec hniques and e 


valuation 


ation 
23 (Fal) and Interpretation of data-gathering te hniques 


^ West Spring, and summer) 
ollowi “ducational Thought (3—3) 


Emphasis on appli- 
and descriptive statistics 


al context and relates them to 
From Sumer to the Enlightenment Educ 


Present with conce 
and Spring) 


Indiy ed Study of the 


Boswell 
id Tes of certainty. equality, and progress this course examines 
catio Arua ted philosophers in their historic 
: D. Educ 213 
Enlight 
l 


214: From the 


ntration on the American experience 


» Boswell 

Site: Ed 3 planned Program of study on topic of student's interest Prerequi- 
2 uc 213. 14 or he e X 

Advanced S the equivalent 

Indiy; ual] tudy of the Philosophy of Education (3) Boswell 
2, Site: Ed > Planned program of study on topic of student's interest Prerequi- 
18 Socias CUC 213. 

ial Oundars or the equivalent 

The Telatio, p ons of Education | 3) Boswell 

Pur Oses pm EP between School and sox lety; social 

Conte scr 


economic, and politica] 


e polic ies and sc hool Curricula. 
ations for the future 


as well as forces that shap 
$ and their implic 


00 ar in Education and Human Development (arr ) Staff 
M Vid E Mae in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
I "PIC differs 
u 9 3 £ 
Study of Studies (3) 


s instre Seum's func lions and its educ 
Musei Ctor (Summer) 
3) 
nces of many 
1 outreac h practice 


Stapp 


ational roles. Admission by permis- 


Staff 
and enjoy museums: appropri- 


by permission of instructor. 


ages who use 
s. Admission 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


sul 


224 Communication Skills (3) > "m 
ation skills iP 


Theory of and practice in the development of communi f 
museum. Educational concepts; teaching strategies and techniques; institu 


liaison and group process. Admission by permission of the instructor. 


S T) 
(Summer stap? 


226 Internship and Seminar in Museum Education (6) a 
\ents in area museums $ 


mpus seminar inc 


ring 
(Sp Sul 


Four-day-a-week placement in education departn 


vised by George Washington University fac ulty. On-ca 


grant proposal writing. Admission by permission of instructor 


227 Museum Evaluation (3) be 
ing. Revie 
Evaluation and research methods appropriate to the museum setting. i 


research on museum audiences; designing program and exhibit 


Admission by permission of instructor (Summer) Moo 

228 Selected Topics in International Education (3) ho 

Investigation of historical development of international education; res " 
ional edu 


selected topics of general importance to the field of internati 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) Tm 
229 Cross-Cultural Studies of Human Development (3) the om 
Theories of life-span development and of culture are the basis for 7. 
cultural study of selected topics in human development Prerequisite: 
(Fall) pert" 
230 Managing Computer Applications (3) ices d 
id human servio ed” 


For managers and prospective managers in education ài 
;jples ^^. 
are concerned with the automation of their operations. Basic princ T d 


design, implement, and manage an information system Prerequisite: 

of instructor (Spring and summer) iyo? 

231 Educational Hardware Systems (3) ging 
: inclu 


Design and implementation of education hardware systems, TV 
puters, videodisks, networks, film technology, v ideo systems, and 
232 Applying Educational Media and Technology (3) es of di 
Theory and practice of educational tec hnology. Key « haracteristics prit! P 
media principles of application, and issues concerning their app? gi 
233 Supervised Experience in Education and 
Human Development Services (3 to 6) 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
234 Computers in Education and Human Development (3) , education’ y 
The research and practice surrounding the use of ¢ omputers in w 
training settings. Students will acquire the practical knowledg the 
development and evaluation of c omputer-related « urricula throu w 
current software applications and programming environments. i 


ig 
235 Design and Implementation of Educational Software (3) logic? Dd 
are; psycho TL 


Theory and practice of creating educational softw horing too! js 
using software in learning; instruc tional programs; aut red 0 


4 . are requi 
intelligence applications; interactive media Students are red pest” 


program, and evaluate an educ ational program "d 
240 Proposal Writing (3) i industrial ys 

The preparation of proposals for educ ational, business, anc formals jp 

tions, including those submitted for funding Many styles ane ong” 


ion wit 
trated. Each student will prepare a proposal in € ooperation wi 


or agency (Fall and summer) " 
242 Fundamentals of Educational Administration (3) ’ , federal v 
Organization, structure, and governance of public education les a 
local responsibilities. Basic administrative leadership t eot. "i 
tions of school administrators » oy 
243 Human Relations in Educational Management (3) “ministry "d 


Principles and practices in human relations for teat hers. - -— 
school personnel, parents, and community leaders Curren wo 
search findings; applications to social change; tec hniques 9 "mA 
viduals and groups " 
246 Administrative Issues in Education (3) oblems in 
Administrative strategies and practices appro 


priate to pr 


248 Supervision a 
Study of inter 
function of tl 
Staff Influence 
Staff 


250 Educatin 
1 Study of tederal 


nd Evaluation of Instruction (3) 
lisciplinary foundations of supe 


ieory, change, individual 
proc Csses, 
(Summer) 


g Language Minorities (3) 


Saunders 
Special attention to the 
ationships in org 


rvision. 
and group rel 


anizations, 
talent utilization, and e 


valuation of programs and 


Staff 
policies and issues allecting the education of 
populations. Resources for use with specific linguistically 
groups 5pring) 
ic Applic 
Study of the 
80cia], 


51 Linguist 


b 


ations in English às a Second Language (3) 
science of language and how 


V its different branches 
applied, etc.) lor ESL teacher trai 
252 materia] developmer 


Staff 
(descriptive, 


may be used ning, classroom instruction, 


it, evaluation, rese 


arch, and policy development (Fall) 
he English Sound System in English as a Se ond Language (3) Staff 
A desc r'iption of the Phonologica] composition ar 
Plied to i 


id variation of English as 
Dnstructional practices specifically oriented toward lir 
(Fall) 


e Structure 
review of the 


ap- 


iguísticallvy diverse 
Broups 


25; 
? Th of English in ESL Practice (3) 


Staff 
morphological ar 


t id syntactic charac teristics of English, as related 
: x 
) instructiona] practices specifically oriented toward linguistically diverse 
Rous (Spring) 

s s ^ r >, È 

Sues, Studies, and Practices in English as à Secon 

Critica] review of scl 


d Language (3) Staff 
indings in English as 
ations that relate to ESL 


iolarship and research f 


anguage Major issues and impli 


: policy 
259 (Summer) 


a second 


practice. 
. ERI tet Saunders 
Bonera] introduction to the prin ipalship Administrative 
"dures are Stressed 


tasks and pro- 
ng educational 


together with the 
ISsupe 
260 ues and problems 


"UDervision in the Eleme 
or eXperience 


principal's role in handli 


ntary and Sec ondary School (3) 


Saunders 
concept d teachers and administrators Review of modern supervisory 
281 Practis 8, including Practices in schools Prerequisite: Educ 248 (Spring) 
Open Em in Human Development (3) Rashid 
262 In - human development majors with permission of instructor 
Open ^ P in Human Development (3) Rashid 
487 Practicy ‘uman development majors with permission of instructor. 
Upervien in College Student Development (3 to 6) Burns 
ission " Practica] experience in college stude 
26g n by 


nt develo; 


Permission of (Fall and spring) 


^ natu ership, and Education (3) Boswell 
e of power, leadership and education: the relationship of power to 
3; the essentia] nature of education in the exercise of power and leader- 
emocrati setting (Fall) 
The nay, ing for Public Education (3) 
? ducationa] policy 


ment programs. Ad- 
instructor. 


T 


Boswell, Ferrante 
Interest groups, the courts, 
professionals in establish- 
ecific techniques of policy 


the role of single- 
. $, administrative bureaucracies, and 
formar, eters and alloc ating resources 

Ey, Coo. (Summer) 
An ey, onal Planning (3) 
nation of the 

le recent s) 
fitues tothe pi 


Analysis of sp 


Staff 
ducation: its historical develop- 


context, and expectations Different ap- 


planning movement in e 
lift in premises, 
anning process: its re 


lationship to the concepts of systems and 
by pei yt r'ücipatory sectoríal, and regiona] aspects; role of research, and 
Oun nain analytical] techniques currently in use (Fall) 
Colleg Ons of College Stude 


nt Development (3) 
heories, practic es, 
elopment theorie 


i estude 
lta] Oven. nt deve 
mu) new 


lopment t 


and problems, inc luding h 
and human dev 


istor- 


>s related to college students 
Toup 

n Boasi " i 
R LEM t OrBanizationa] Theories (3) Burns 
Practica) 4 COrists, in luding Argyris, Blau, Miles, Festinger, and Lewin, and 
tals *requ “Cation of theories to various org 

^iulsite 


anizational settings and individ- 


Permission of i (Spring) 


nstructor 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 167 


| 
| 
| 


168 


276 School-Community Relations (3) 


277 Dynamics of Change (3) 


) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
275 School Finance (3) role 
Issues in financial support of public education. Lox al, state, and federal 


Budget development and administration sul 
, "a 

The function, purposes, and resources ol s hool public relations Developt i? 

skills in planning public relations programs and activities. Theory and p 


of effective communication m 


cali 
An analysis of the process of change, parti ularly as it relates to edu " 


policy. Comparison of theories; analytical tools; historical prec edents; 


of federal educational policies m 
278 School Law (3) rigin 
Constitutional and statutory provisions for public school education; 0 d 


tus 
school board; legal s yl 


legal status of the local school unit; nature of the r parents 


teachers and administrators; legal rights and responsibilities € 
pupils (Spring) gaunt 
79 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) mission” 
Practical experience in supervision of instruction 
instructor (Fall and spring) saunde" 
280 Internship in Supervision and Instructional Leadership (3 to 6) 
Service in a school situation directed by the University's faculty 4 


(Fall and spring) gos? 


Admission by pe 


systems; integration of theory and practice 


281 Program Evaluation: Theory and Practice (3) 
| programs: "T. 


A general introduction to the theory of evaluation of socia 

of evaluation models, methodology associated with program evalua 

examination of evaluation in the context of political and social env 

(Fall) pu? 
282 Administration of College Student 

Development Services and Programs (3) , a needs 

An overview of student affairs administrative practices, including P 


develop 
ment, planning models, budgeting, policy development, program jssil® 
facility management, evaluation, and team building Admission 


instructor (Fall Burns. o^ 


283 Higher Education in the United States (3) in higher 
History, scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends in hf p 
in the United States (Fall and spring) porrat” jy 

284 Administration of Higher Education (3) Burns, iversiti® 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and uA " 
ties of trustees and administrators (Fall and spring) v" 

285 Education and National Development (3) : p DP y 

ntribute$ | 


Examination of the basic assumption that education wr ntitY k 

development. In addition to economic growth and civic 1 wo d 9" yl 

tutes national development in advanced industrial socle® roro 
play in P 


moving to industrialism? What role does education 


process? (Fall) y^ 
usn 


286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3) ns of muse 
Same as AmCv 286. Seminar integrating advanced practices ial d 
tion with current scholarship in architectural history, mater. m 
history, and women's studies. Extensive use of Washington ™ 


Open to undergraduate and graduate students (Fall) w^. 

292 Practicum in Program Evaluation (3 to 6) 1 NT d 
Supervised practical experience in field plac ements. Admiss sl 
instructor (Fall and spring) "a 

293-94 Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) am and 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member Progr 
arranged with an instructor (Academic year) paratore, mit 


299—300 Thesis Research (3 


295 Quantitative Methods II: NA 

Research Procedures (3) ^ 
Required of all candidates for maste 
tific approaches to problems in education; 
Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equivalent 


3] 


- sion, Analys 
r's degrees in education ! 


valuation of Fe y 
x [ Fall and spring) 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


301 Advanced Study: Ideas, Issues, and 


Boswell 
Practices in Education (3) 

: OF precandidates for the Ed.D Alternative means of responding to the complex- 
ities of the educational process. Topics v 


ary but concern education as an individ 
ultural preservation and renewal 


0 ual Process and as socioc 
Uantitative Methods IIl: 


Holmes, Paratore, Smith 
Inferential Techniques (3) 
“auc 302 or Stat 105 is required of all doctoral students in education Prerequi- 
Site: Educ 212 or a basic statistics course and permission of instructor (Fall 
A and Spring) A 
03 ata Analysis (3 to 6) Staff 
8e of Computer in data analvsis 


For doctoral students at the 


dissertation- 
Planning st 


306 Ng stage (Fall and spring . 
antitative Methods IV: Holmes, Paratore, Smith 
Vanced Research Design (3) 

Wired of all do toral students in education Evaluation and application of 
educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 302 or equivalent (Fall and 

307 Guan’) 


Qualitative Research Methods (3) 
Renera] intre 


39 search Applic 


Holmes and Staff 
ative research procedures in social science re- 
ation of qualitative methods design 


duction to qualit 


, analysis (Fall) 
Com; In Program Evaluation (3) Holmes 
implement problems and issues in evaluation of social programs: design, 
330 E, E entation, analysis, and utilization (Spring 
cational Facilities Planning (3) Staff 
; 'Inciples of sche 


0l plant planning; site 


selection; evaluation of existing build- 
ngs; adaptation te 


ig dap curricular needs: building operation and maintenanc e; dispo- 
* pion surplus facilities energy and accessibility considerations 
nne] Administration (3 asti- 
"ganization and 


tution administration of personnel 
1 5. Bas I I 
issues ic philosophy, princ 


bae Internship in Educational Policy (3 to 6 Holmes 
octe ised internship in education or human services settings for advanced 
340 My P8! students 


programs for educational insti- 
iples, responsibilities, and functi 


334 


ons; current 


y Analysis in Education (3) Holmes and Staff 
live meth oalysis employed in the study of educational policy issues Alterna- 
sessment s "à analysis for policy formation implementation, and impact as- 

3 uc 295 ot ! theoretical and case study materials are used Prerequisite: 
41 Cognitive (Fall and spring) 
Cognitive odels and Instruction (3) Rashid 
Plannin models (Guilford, Bruner, etc.) are analyzed as the theoretical basis for 
throy 9 instructiona] episodes appropriate at various levels childhood 
9 Lan 8 adulthood (Fall) 
Nature or Development (3) Rashid 
343 and psycho Page acquisition and development; emphasis on sociolinguistics 
Advanced s Buistic s most pertinent to education (Spring) 
Review an tudies in Human Development (3) Rashid 
huma Consideration of e 


eve] 


mpirical research studies on selected topics in 
each opment 
3 lopic qi 
44 Adult Pic q 


Issues, instrumentation, and research needs in respect to 


elo Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 
B BOries and men and Aging (3) Rashid 
phasis on y esearch on personality and cognition in adulthood and old age. 
of findin í evaluating research designs and methods and deriv ing implications 
345 fring ha 8erontological Programs and selected professional roles 
35 anc, D^ 
ake Seminar yes in Educational Policy Analysis (arr.) Holmes 
354 Se inar. High rn Educational Thought (arr Boswell 
Minar. er Education Administration (arr.) ( 


sreenberg, Ferrante, Gleazer 
Saunders 


Minist 


ration and Supervision (arr 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


355 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) Saund” 
Application of the theories and princ iples of administration to public and p 
schools. Field experience in a phase of administration and supervision. 
sion by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) fus 

156 Seminar: Human Development (arr.) sul 

369 School Business Management (3) ent 
Philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of s« hool business manage? 

372 Internship in Higher Education (3 to 6) Greenberg asion i 


Supervised experiences in selected areas in college teaching. Admi 


permission of instructor (Spring) Gle” 
373 The Community/Junior College (3) Greenberg. w 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-ye 
universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal « oncerns, 


ar college 
and $ 


problems of two-year colleges (Fall and spring) fert" 
174 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284 (Spring) sí 
378 Financing Higher Education (3) 2 rop 
nt aid, P 


Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; stude 
budgets, and financial methods and practices (Spring) pori" 
379 Administration and Governance of Greenberg 


Two-Year Colleges (3) | natif? 
A study of the community/junior college, focusing on administrative p i 
and national, regional, state, and local influences, as well as the 
structure of two-year college organization (Fall and spring) fi 
380 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) jegal 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to the aade 
ture of higher education, religious concerns, students, faculty, aM 
programs (Spring) p 


181 College and University Curriculum (3) 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, 
in the higher education curriculum (Fall) G 
382 Teaching Strategies for Adult Learners (3) for 
: A l strategies "Lad 
Designing, implementing and evaluating instructiona! s i m/ i 
learners. Assessing needs, writing objectives, selecting € urriculu riat® 


r d 
evaluation, an 


lecting and implementing methods and techniques, selecting approP 

ating devices, and evaluating instruction (Spring) put 
384 College and University Governance (3) tations 

Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and re y 

higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284 (Fall) rite, 0" 


385 Problems and Practices in Educational Ferrante, 


Administrative Organization (3 to 6) 
Application of principles and practices concerne 
educational administration G av 

386 Internship: Higher Education Administration (3 to 6) iversil mitt 
Service in a higher education situation directed by the Uni $ 
cooperating institution to integrate theory and practice. Brow aed 

387 Internship: Administration (3 to 6) m 
Service in an educational institution or educ ation-related progr 
the University’s faculty (Fall and spring) 

388 Case Studies in Higher Education Administration (3) sin colles” 
An analysis of case studies related to administrative function ] 
universities 

390 Pre-Dissertation Seminar (3 to 6) f the dissert gn 


Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates Approval o minat: j 
design is necessary for successful completion of the se g 


à 
„d with change and €" 


permission of instructor 
391 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Prerequisite: Educ 390 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 
ECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 
"sor R.B Heller, W.K. Kahn, R.L. Pickholtz, M.F Eisenberg, A.C. Meltzer, W.D. 
TN "A A.D Friedman, H.J. Helgert, R.H Lang, N. Kyriakopoulos, J.D. Foley (Chair), 

14 198 E. Della Torre, R |. Harrington, L.J. Hoffman, O.N. Gar ia, W. Wasylkiwskyj, 
Borgi tndridis, S.Y. Berkovich, M.B. Feldman. S J. Raff (Research), M.H Loew, G.V. 
Adi 4 R.L. Carroll, Jr M.E. Zaghloul, M Pardavi-Horvath 

à Professors J.M. Aein, P.J. ( repeau, G.J. Kowalski, D.C. Roberts, A Schneider, C. 

xander, Jr, 

ssoriq] Lecturers H 
Kı * Dun lam, L.M 

1 ` 


L.A. Hung, A.A. Wolf, W.D. Jac kson, W.T. Bisignani, R.K Khatri, 
Leibowitz, P.M. Kelly, M Mohajeri, F. Dellon, J.R Silverman, J.A. 
'Scharen-Guivel, M.H Friedman, T.T, Nieh,G.M Borsuk, J. Donelson III, J.W, 
Herring, jr., A.F. Manfredi, Jr., A.K Mehrotra, C.-H.C. Wang, W.W Wu, R.M. 
Associat . Nicholson, W.L. Pritchard, J.M. Se humpert, M.S. Gluck, D.R Smith 

i Rohlfs (Dire tor of 


New Laboratories), J.L. Sibert, P.S. Boc k, D.B. 
Sociato i N.S. Chauhan Visiting), Z. Kitov (Research 

JW. Fussel Whee Lecturers M.C. Chen, R.D Angelari, J.C.-C. Hsing, G.R Lawrence, 
Y.-S, CA A. Lamb, C.V. Stewart A.L. Breitler, P.K. Wahi, C.A Eldridge, J.A. Lipkin, 
EH N "VM Waespy J. Epstein, L.A. Fletcher J.S. Davies, Jr 


A.T. Le, E.B. Leiderman, 


Assistang a) Seppy, L.L Burge, J.E. Pfaendtner, C.E. Knadler jr., E.A. Walker 


Narahari H 22'S S. Rotenstreich, D. Saha, R.S. Heller AK Kakaes, C.D. Martin, B. 
Assista ; Senay, A. Youssef, H.-A. Choi K.B. Eom, J.K. Hahn 
lulski Mfessoria] Lecturers T.R Husson, K.J. Schmucker, J.B. Bronder, S.J. Koch, J.D. 
D'Antonio Y * Tarakan, E.A Walker, T. Nelson, R.M. Holland J.W. Sargent, M.F. 
à ' MC. McElvaney, Y.K Park, E.S, Armstrong, J.F. Kuehls, D.D. Moerder 

ee the 5 
Mofessjgr ac POO] of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the master’s, 
v^ and do, toral degrees 

Ole: D, 
à &slgrj, oral Students 


sk « must select 
as part of the 


à minimum of three of the courses designated with 
Program in the major area 


"wy ENGINEERING 
1 Signals 
» and Ty 
Fourier tr E 
Culus of r 
Special fy 
‘orms int 


rms in Electrical Engineering (3) Wasvlkiw skyj and Staff 


singularity functions, functions of a complex variable, cal- 
esidues, tec hniques of contour integration, integral representation of 
nctions. The unilateral an« 


i bilateral Laplace transforms, Fourier trans- 
and analytic signals, Hilbert transforms, the 


ansforms 


Kyriakopoulos and Staff 
Topics include linear vector spaces and 
ntation of dynamic linear systems, con- 
equation, controllability and observability, 
ate equation, state feedback, and state estimation 


inear systems theory 
"P alors, mathematica] represe 
Donic, ate and solution of the state 
(Falj nica] forms of the st 
ra ha Spring) 
ndira COTY and A 
Ed tected and direc t 
Be anc ve 


X nar Te 
tions Brap| 


Pplications (3) 


ed graphs. Connectiv ity 
rtex coloring 


Kakaes and Staff 
partitions, cycles and matchings. 
chromatic polynomials, and the four« oloring problem. 


sn 1$ and Kuratow ski's theorem Properties of random graphs. Applica- 
, Sriety of problems 


5pring) 
ic "1 $ , 
Basic € Signals and Noise (3 

t 


Saha and Staff 

random variables: discrete and « ontinuous, trans- 
ON, Centra M applications sequence of random variables, characteristic func- 
Sla mit theorem, LMS estimation; random process: stationarity, Gaus- 


288, " . 
205 gi Quisite Anarelation, power spectrum, LMS estimation, linear filtering. 
tochas x ApS« 


Conce 
*“ONCepts of Probability; 


M 0 115 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
farkoy proce 2755 in Electrical Engineering (3) Saha and Staff 
networks ye?’ Kolmogoroy equation. B 


irth-death process, queuing model for 
ales, diffusion processes. Estimation of power 
tic difference and differential 
to communic ations, control, propagation, random 
T Science. Prerequisite: EE 204 or equivalent (Spring) 


5 

Spectra lener Process, marting 

mation, Arete time K 

Media an; Applic ations 
Compute 


alman filtering. Stochas 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


206 Electromagnetic Theory I (3) Lang and St 

| Electrostatic fields, multipoles, dielectric media, boundary conditions, vi 
ness theorem. Solution of electrostatic problems; separation of varia 
Green's function techniques. Energy relations and forces Steady-state C yd 

| magnetic fields, vector and scalar magnetic potentials Prerequisite: 

| equivalent; cone urrent registration: EE 201 (Fall) T. 

207 Electromagnetic Theory II (3 


Maxwell's equations, moving media, vector wave equations Poynting p 
and aniso 


theorem, time-harmonic solutions. Plane waves in isotropit 
media, polarization, phase and group velocity. Reflection and refraction? Fig 
waves at interfaces. Radiation, dyadic Green's functions and aperture diff 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration EE 201 (Spring) 
208 Digital Image Processing (3) 
| Properties of images and visual systems. Image acquisition, sampling: Q9 gj 
tion. One- and two-dimensional image transform techniques enhanceme s, 
restoration. Image coding and data compression. Segmentation, repres pl 
boundary and shape, texture, matching. Image understanding Computer 
cations and projects. Prerequisite: EE 204 (Spring) qs 
212 Network Analysis (3) Zaghloul mio 
Network theorems, functions, and properties. Introduction to the theory ga 
linear networks, nonlinear resistive network equation formulation: egi 


other nonlinear equations. Nonlinear dynamic network equation y 
yonlinear 


d 
Loew ant ig 


| state space, conditions for existence. Conc epts of stability in r d 
conservative and Lagrangian networks and systems (Fall, od ul and 
*213 Computer-Aided Design of VLSI Circuits (3 Zaghlo bait 


: it 
Characteristics of digital electronic design, design env ironment, algo 
ification: v 4760 


simulation techniques. Logic level, switch level, timing veri -— 
| design rule, checker node extraction, output design aids Prerequisite 
yermission of instructor (Spring, odd years) d 
214 VLSI Design (3 Zaghloul £^ jò 
Advanced design and analysis techniques for VLSI circuits Design "Ta 
VLSI circuits, noise consideration, semi-custom design gateways desi?" 
data-path and data-control design. Simulation tec hniques Student or d 
system using CAD computer and simulate design Prerequisite: EE 1 
sion of instructor (Fall, odd years) TI 
215 Linear Network Synthesis I (3) ~ RL, an 
Properties and testing of positive real functions. Sy nthesis of LC, ^^ 
port networks. Brune, Bott-Duffin, Miyata Kuh and Darlingt reeter 


niques. Introduction to two-port ladder and lattice synthesis. | mains 

network synthesis approximation in the frequency and time dO rs) - 
(Fall, even yea and 
Lee rd 


site: EE 202 or permission of course director 

*216 Synthesis of Active and Distributed Networks (3) (t NIC. n 
Active network synthesis using negative resistors, € ontrol source" nei 
and operational amplifiers. Uniform and nonuniform distribut / 6 
ysis and synthesis—computer-aided design Prerequisite: 9" 9 
odd years mri les 

217 Neural Networks (3) Pus 

Theory of neural network models 


known models. Possible applications of neural networ ks 
»s. Building bloc 


relation to biological no 


ks. Neural © ampi” 


si 


implementations, digital vs. analog approac he 4 
realized neural networks (Spring, even years) gagnon! Pg 
218 Analog MOS VLSI Circuits for Signal Processing (3) re jons: j 


~ . itatioP per i 
MOS technology: building blocks, devices, capac tons P desi Par 


amplifiers and other analog systems. Layout examp late circ 
Students use the CAD VLSI laboratory to design and simu y 


site: EE 126 or equivalent (Fall, even years) zaghlo! gi 
219 Digital Filter: Design and Realization (3) tability cons? A 
Digital signals and systems, basic block of digital filters. k "ilter$- Com pe I 
R digital i ation* 


| Analysis of digital filters. Design of IIR and FI 
| techniques. Direct and indirect realization of digita 
uisite: EE 202 or permission of course director 


| filters ^ odd ye? 


(Spring: 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEE RING AND COMF 


221 Physical Electronics I (3) 


" Deoretic rlying the operation of ele 
tions of quantum mechanics 
chanic s. P. 


t " 
b um the 


* Fhysical Ele tronics II (3) 


e Boltzmann tr 
Ose 


al principles unde 


Langrangian and Hamiltonian 


article-wave duality Wave mechanics and matrix mex 


ansport equation 
-Einstein, Fermi 
o Semicon, 
Surfaces, 


. (Spring) 


Particle statistics 
Dirac distribution) 
luctors Physical 


Contacts transistors 


Electrons in a crystal: i 
principles of semiconduc ting 
Gunn-diodes) and lasers Prerequisite: EE 22 


‘ Ptical Communic 
Optical ( 
Sight links. 
signal-to-noj 
ysis: 


ations Systems (3 


survey of laser so 


system models and analysis; detection 


se analysis; optical-fil 
i integrated optical 
odd ye 

* years 

224 ; 


er waveguides 


repeaters, and 
components 


Prerequisite: EE 207 243 
3) 
pts from quantum 


mechanics, Einstein oefficients, inversion and 
Pumping mechanisms, rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne laser; organic dye 
üsers, Injection lasers Nonlinear interactions in lasers. Prerequisite: EE 222 or 

5 agi ent (Fall 1990 and every third year thereafter 
Analysis Electronics (3) Heller and Staff 
ing, ftare design of electronic omponents and sy stems operating as switch- 
resistan, s d gating, and pulse generators. Study of multivibrators, negative 
1... Site: Rr nn. Vices and amplifiers 


nonlinear operation of 


oscillators. Prerequi- 
9 
226 Piber EN or equivalent (Fall 


even years 
Mud Integrated Optics (3) | .. Kahn and Staff 
€ In stepped-index and gradient-index optical fibers: scattering and 
y trac in n, phase veloc ity group velo ity impuise resp mse energy transport, 
' A8, Goos—Haenc hen shift, Hamiltonian formalism. Directional ¢ ouplers, 
E ulators, and deflectors in fibers and surface tilms. Coupled-mode theory 
227 Industrie: EE 133 (Spring, even vears 
Pplicatior. ^y. (3) Heller and Staff 
ystems, ing > electronic devices in industry continuot 


1s and sampled control 


ing and counting circuits. re- 
iecking equipment digital control of max hine tools 
quivalent and graduate 


' Induction and dielectric 
and automatic cl 
22 High Wisite EE 


liability heating, tim 


" s 201 or e 
Desi. eduency Electron 


Status 


Fall, odd years) 
Sign and ronics (3) ; Heller and Staff 
Space... À analysis of the operation of ele tron-tube, solid state, crossed-field, 
lay the fo Tge wave, and quantum maser osc illators and amplifying devices that 
2an Suiv] "undation of modern communications systems 
30 ent 


Prerequisite: EE 207 or 
Desi (Spring, even years 
ign E " s E 
Physi ef Memory Devices (3) Della Torre and Staff 
5 of magnetic and semiconductor memory devices Design and 
am's and disk files 


Device and sy stem characteristics re- 
23 ! ®requisite EE 122 (Spring, odd years 
Special iaamics (3) Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
Rela Ivistic na of relativity Transformation and « ovariance of electrodynamics. 
eff in © particles in external fields. Magnetohy drodynamics. Plasmas. pinch 
(S stabilities Radiation from accel 


erated particles Prerequisites: EE 207 
year) 

A ü ` 

High. c. ves and Component 
Satter) 'ency transmissi 


ators 8 Parameters 


s (3) Kahn and Staff 


n lines and guided systems 


matching techniques, 

brad transfer parameters directional couplers, cavity res- 
» Faraday 

ly v 133, . «Y rotation, lerrite isolators and circulators. Prerequisite 
Wave (Fall) 


n Inhomogeneous Media (3 


and acoustic Propagation in inhomogeneous media. WKB ap- 
eome 

a e trical optics layered media Stationary phase and steep- 
"Valuation of integrals functions of a com- 


^d using techniques of 
' "Pplication to field computation at ¢ austics. Prerequisite: EE 207. 
n years) 


Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 


"UTER SCIENCE 173 


Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
ctronic devices. Founda- 
Quantum me- 

hanics. Quan- 
ory of electrons (Fall) 


Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 

Maxwell -Boltzmann, 
band theory 
devices (jun« tions, 


Kahn and Staff 

Ommunications channels urces; modulation; line-of- 
noise mechanisms, and 

1 systems anal- 
(Spring, 


Kahn and Staff 


| 
| 


235 Antennas (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


General solution of Maxwell's equations in terms of current sources, pol. vale 
far-field approximations, radiation from current distributions, field equ " 
theorems, geometrical optics approximation, aperture antennas, receivit y 
tennas, theory of arrays, and applications to specific antennas and antenna 


Prerequisite: EE 133 (Spring, odd years) sw 


236 Electromagnetic Radiation and Scattering (3) ] 
n 


Electromagnetic scattering by simple shapes, asymptotic high-frequenc 
imations, creeping waves, geometrical theory of diffraction Approximall " 

niques in radiation and scattering: Rayleigh and Born approximations 

site: EE 201, 207 (Fall, odd vears) "T. 
37 Waves in Random Media (3) Lang 85. y 
Propagation and scattering of electromagnetic, optical, and acoustic mi pt 
random media, scattering from rough surfaces and randomly distribut [bo 
cles, turbulence. Applications to propagation through rain and fog. + md 
scintillations, remote sensing, and communications channel mo eling 


Carlo simulation. Prerequisite: EE 204, 207 (Fall, even years) 


238 Remote Sensing (3) 
Active and passive remote-sensing systems: sc atterometers, T an 1 
ing, and synthetic-aperture radars. Sensing of surface, subsurface ysis? 


spheric parameters at microwave, infrared, and optical frequencies: 
radiometric techniques using radiative transport theory, inverse ) 
methods, profile inversion. Prerequisite: EE 133 (Spring, odd yu s 
239 Numerical Electromagnetics (3) Della Torre lin 
Numerical methods for the solution of electromagnetic problems dea! wo 
scattering by complex shapes, antenna design, transmission throu! icles: 0”, 
and dispersive media, electrodynamic interactions with charged part " 
vergence experiments dealing with moment methods, hybrid TD, 


computations. Prerequisite: CSci 100, EE 155, 207 (Spring, 


241 Information Theory (3 JU 
)rmatio: eory (3) ntropy. 


The concepts of source and channel. Measure of information, € 
g theorem sf 


information. The noiseless coding theorem. The noisy codin 
capacity: symmetric and nonsymmetric channels, Gaussian an jot” 
metric channels. Rate-distortion theory. Basics of multiple-user in j 
ory. Prerequisite: EE 204 (Fall) an 
242 Coding Theory (3) pickholl i ^ 
Linear codes: parity and generator matrices, syndrome error cnet Oy 
deletion capability, minimum distance. Performance bounds 0! ration Ô 
Hamming and Golay codes, Galois fields, shift-register implement, pe 
codes. BCH codes: the BCH decoding algorithm, burst-correction © 
uisite: EE 204 (Spring) holt 9g 
243 Communication Theory I (3) Pic Gaussi”, e 
Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive white sperent d 
channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; coherent and none comm 


mparison O ing) " 


tion; bounds on the performance of communications, CO 
tions systems. Prerequisite: EE 204 or equivalent (Fall -— kholt2 a? 
244 Communication Theory II (3) Yum i it 
Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; effects of q com ij 
receiver. Practical implementation of orthogonal and simplex © by sol git 
tion. Convolutional codes; bounds on performance 
(Zigangirov—Jelinek, Fano) and MAP (Viterbi) algorithms: 
communications. Prerequisite: EE 243 (Spring) pickholts ^ i? 
245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) detecti 
Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential ignal "LA 
theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimation O p 
and continuous waveforms, Wiener and Kalman filters. ap gE 24" 


" isite: 
design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems Prerequ 


equivalent (Fall) p 


246 Digital Communications (3) ; fot voice i 
Analysis and design of digital communications system ym rd 
data. Digital coding of waveforms: Nyquist criteria. in. desis? 


(ISI). Partial response signaling. Practic al consider 
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metal switching and integrated services digital networks. Prerequisite: EE 244. 
all) 


Ümmunications Systems (3) 
igital communi 


Phase. |o. ked loops (PLL) Optimum design of PLL 


tion of carrier phase and symbol timing. Pe 
to PCM. TDMA, and 


Saha and Staff 
ferences using 
Maximum-likelihood estima- 
rformance degradation Applications 


ations systems. Generation of carrier phase re 


spread-spectrum systems Prerequisite: EE 244 or 
equivalent (Spring) 
mputer Communication Networks I (3) Helgert and Staff 
Local and wide are 


a switched networks Toy 
ence Model Data transmission te 

Communications baseband signaling modems 

ata link control, flow control, bisvn and HDLC 

249 *requisite: EE 144 or equivalent 

mputer Communic 

®Sign and 


ologies, architectures, the OSI Refer- 
chniques, synchronous 


Helgert and Staff 


ated puter communication networks Circuit and packet 

e shing Traffic theory for data. Queuing models Buffer design and statistic al 
u tiplexing Delay and cost minimization 

" 


topological design algorithms. Net- 


ng and flow control. Analv sis of multiple-access algorithms Prerequi- 


8 T 

"250 Telec E 204, 248 (Spring) 

Security Systems (3) 
Speech and data s rambling. Nonline 
hers. DES algorithm and public 
Cols € gnatures, and authentic 


Newman and Staff 
ar transformations. Block 
key Cryptography. Key manage- 


8.8 ation. Data communi ation security proto- 
- 20 ecure voice ; Ommunications. Companion ¢ ourse to CSci 229 Prerequisite 
251 - 4 (Spring, odd years) 
Witched T, 


^) elec ommunication Networks (3) 

Switchin tech 

work ag echnology and traffic 
8. S and SS7 


Kakaes and Staff 
and integrated net- 
1e complexity of switched net- 
i store-and-forward switches. Mobile swit« hing 
ar networks. PEABX and distributed switching Prerequisite 
urse director (5pring, even vears 
ocessing Techniques (3) 
ations sampling and quantization tr 
» linear predictive f 
T (t: Computer aide 
254 * Ven years) 
he ra ems (3) 
aramete, range equation 

En v» estimation 
9sign, M 
Tays, 


models for circuit packet 
Analytical bounds on th 
-division anc 


Kyriakopoulos and Staff 
Present ansform techniques. Recur- 
iltering, recursive and nonrecursive digital 
d design Prerequisite: CSci 51 or equivalent 


Borgiotti and Staff 


arget detection and 
detection in ¢ lutter. Resolution, ambiguities, and signal 


arget indicators. Pulse Doppler radar, radar antennas, phased 
“perture and space-based radar. Prerequisite: EE 133. 204 


Radar cross section of targets, t 


Kahn and Staff 


optical spectrum analysis, optical 
niques f stems, holography and holographic te hniques, properties and 
38 for Photographic reproduction. Prerequisite: EE 201 (Fall, even 
ure C - 
Spre Communications (3) 
isnan 
Codin p ectrum te. hniques, time and treque 
ürray, a n Jamming models 
X intence jutting algorithms. 
38 "pt. F erequisite: ER » . 28 
dio C "iin luisite: EE 243 (Fall, even years) 
Analy. bend “nications Systems I (3) Lang and Staff 
Bation, nife design of mic TOwave communications sy stems. Free-space propa- 
Varia *-edge diffrac tion, 


/ diffraction of light, 


Pickholtz and Staff 
ncy hopping, direct sequence en- 
and jamming effectiveness Adaptive null steering 
effects of intelligent jammers. Low probability of 


nt anne] atmospheric refraction and troposcatter. Time- 
paio D chara terization. Diversity reception. Spectral characteristics of 
E" *equisite E esign of line-of-sight. troposcatter, and cellular mobile systems 

Radio E 133, 243, (Fall) 
Anal Bis and diCations Systems II (3) Lang and Staff 
M TAN esign of ‘onospheric communi: ation systems. Morphology of the 

iy * and Propagation of 
er a 10) 


nospherically re 


3 flected radio waves RAKE 
c a 4: '] 
Aptive | equalization Wideb 


channe and HF, atmospheric noise, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


7, and metti 


and non-Gaussian channel performance. Design of VLF, LF, HI 


burst systems. Prerequisite: EE 258 or permission of instructor (Spring! 
1 I 
Harrington an 


| *260 Introduction to Applied Superconductivity (3) dw 
Thermodynamic and quantum properties of superconductors High-tem v 

superconducting materials. Electrical and magnetic characteristics. st 

The theory of superconducting magnets gd 


preparation. Wire construction 
permiss! 


formers, machines and applications to computers. Prerequisite: 


course director (Fall, even years "m 
*261 Electromechanical Energy Conversion (3) Harrington 8? 
Characteristics of synchronous machines, synchronous reactance, react, 
ories, synchronizing generators and parallel operation of mac hines, ch T. 
| tics of asynchronous machines, machines as circuit elements Steady 2% 
| dynamic performance of alternating current machines Prerequisite: f 


or permission of course director (Spring, even years) i 


F 
*262 Power Electronics (3) 
Dynamic requirements of industrial drives. Detailed analysis of inve sling? 
Frequency control of inverter drives and cycloconverters Computer m bil 
rectifier and inverter circuits. Feedback control loops and their effect ont vest 
| Prerequisite: EE 177 or permission of course director (Spring, jw 
| 263 Design of Reliable Emergency Harrington 
| and Standby Power Systems (3) gans 
General requirements and guidelines. Factors affecting power-line distu p 
Characteristics of system protection. Disturbance effects on compu 
| supplies. Grounding and noise control Reliability evaluation from à p 
viewpoint. Practical application problems. Prerequisite EE 202, 20% 
sion of course director (Spring, odd years) 
| *264 Direct Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Theory and practice for direct production of e 
| mionic converters, fuel cells, and batteries. Concepts of solid-state ene 9 
work function and conversion efficiency, and limitations Prerequis® 
| 206, and permission of course director (Fall, odd years) . n and 
| 265 Transients in Electrical Power Transmission Lines (3) Harrington ^ . lio 
| Switching and lightning surges and the resultant overvoltages on 40 
| Breaker closing sequence effects and effect of source side inductane ege 


ple infeeds. Recovery voltage after short line faults Methods and € " p 
uireme 


ts- 

protection. Calculation of overvoltages and insulation level req odd ye uj 
uisite: EE 202, 206, or permission of course director (Fall, on and | 

266 Electrical Power Transmission I (3) Harringt j 
EHV AC power transmission. Overhead line and underground ob 
systems. Symmetrical components; short-circuit studies; loa 


Harrington ad, 
ing solar ctl 
lectricity using $0 


system modeling. Prerequisite: EE 178, 261, 265 (Spring ington o ys 

267 Electrical Power Transmission II (3) d-flow ors 
Practical studies using a computer in the following areas: loe two" 

j% 

v. i 


s ne 
short-circuit analvsis, transient stability, design of power sys 
lation coordination. Prerequisite: EE 26€ (Fall, even yea 

l ! Harringto? ju 


268 Electrical Power Distribution (3) jevels: Medi wei 
Transformer and insulation design at distribution voltage 1€ onic fa 


avi a 
| low-voltage switchgear requirements. Protective relaying, 78, 202,9 


power-factor correction, grounding systems Prerequisite: 9» si 
mission of course director (Spring, odd years) ingto? 

| 269 Issues in Electrical Power a eet 
Generation and Transmission (3) k nt types 
Assessment of various energy systems. Interfacing of differe perti? 
systems. Dispersed generation; concepts of conversion = fields- 


tion control. Biological effects of high electric and magnetic yeas) sl 
EE 264, 267, and permission of course director (Spring: carroll f 
*271 Linear Multivariable Control Theory (3) . uency 9 
| Control of systems having multiple inputs or outputs. Freq* e, an 


ery, H^ 
| niques in linear quadratic Gaussian, loop transfer recove ven years) 
273. (Spring. "^ 


e 
i 


N 


array design. Prerequisite: EE 172, 202 
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272 Computer Control Systems (3) 


Analysis of automatic control systems in which the 
line digital c omputation. Topics include 


orms, responses of discrete systems, stability criteria, and discre 
Sign. Prerequisite or conc urrent registration: EE 202 (Fall) 
ystem Optimization (3) Carroll and Staff 


rameter optimization problems, theory of minima and maxima. Optimization 
Problems for dynamic systems, calculus of variations, the maximum principle 
and the Hamilton Jacobi equation. Optimization problems with 


optimal feedback systems Numerical solution of optimal problems. F 
€ EE 202 or equivalent (Spring) 
4 Nonlinear Systems (3) 


efinition of linear and nonlinear Systems; introductior 


ot nonlinear Systems—describing functions, Krylov an 
cal method, 


Carroll and Staff 
control procedure uses on- 
single- and multirate sampling, z-trans- 


te control de- 
273 


constraints, | 
Prerequisite 


Carroll and Staff 
110 approximate analysis 
d Bogoliubov asymptoti- 


and Tsypkin locus. Forced os illations—jump resonance Stability 
analysis Liapunov criterion. Luré problem and Popov method Prerequisite: 
*275 E (Spring, odd years) M 
*m Identification and Adaptive Control Systems (3) Carroll and Staff 
Identification is the process of mathematically modeling a system based on 
Measurement data that may be limit 


ed or uncertain Adaptive control is the 
a system that is poorly modeled is 


$ to each of these problems 
'en years) 


Means whe 
aPproache 
D Pring, ev 


reby adequately controlled. Various 


are discussed. Prerequisite: EE 202, 204 


Topi re Applications of Robotic Systems (3) ; Carroll and Staff 

robot m, ated to robotics: ( oordinate transformations, kinematic s, dynamics of 

actuators dator arms, trajectory planning, sensors internal transmissions, 
8, robot control sy stems design, 


vision systems, and programming lan- 


"27 Buages, Prerequisite ApSc 58, CSci 100 (Spring 


Satelli n. 
tellite Communications Systems (3) 


eory and Pickholtz and Staff 
Ces ^e applications of satellite c ommunications. Modulation and multiple- j 
round - uniques. Link design. Satellite transponders and antenna systems i 
ions = ations Random access techniques and satellite packet communica- | 

278 Spacer... duisite: EE 244 (Fall) 
arret Systems Design (3) 


Heller and Staff 
and instrumentation of 
ntry problems; bioastronautic consid- 

(Spring, even years 


e , 

Spacer mY ronment; structure, propulsion, control, 
erati Craft—launc h, orbit, transit, and ree 

* Tations Prere 

279 Ochach.. cod isite: graduate status 
9r Control Systems (3) 
System, OD to random process in control systems Properties of Markov process, 
equival, of covariance equivalence and of deterministic and stoc hastic control 

» > , . 

malit. ne dynamic programming for Markov process principle of opti- 


Predin near Systems with quadratic cost. Kalman filtering, smoothing, and 
280 In Ng. Prerec (Fall, odd years) 


Physiol” to Medicine for Engineers I: 


The - and Anatomy (3) 


Lee and Staff 


Eisenberg and Staff 
human body fron 


t | a systems viewpoint. Concepts of 
s 

at Tucture and function integrated into the tissues and organs and re- 
gg, Fall) ° Various systems of the 

81 


body Interrelationships of the body syste 


ms 
Int 


ucti t s 
Physiol Ction to Medicine for Engineers II: 
ees Anatomy (3) Eisenberg and Staff 
Physioing oration of Physiological systems, such as the endocrine system, renal 
y, Bastrointe 


stinal physiology; integration of the separate systems 
le functioning of the body as an overall system Prerequisite: 
(Spring) 


Ca] 
Theor easurement 
Mente "a Measureme 
ino a ON biologi 
Ogical sy 


E 
(Fall) “sttonic syste 


s I (3) Eisenberg and Staff 
nts in biological areas, tec hniques for electronic measure- 
ecimens, current problems in medic al metrology, stress- 


ms. Prerequisite: EE 280 or permission of course director. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


178 
Eisenberg and suf 


283 Medical Measurements II (3) 
Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, engineering tec y 
in patient treatment, princ iples of good medical instrumentation. Prerequ 


EE 280 or permission of course director (Spring) su 
285 Evoked Potentials I (3) Eisenberg and 1 
Phvsiological significance of the sensory-evoked potentials, stimulation sh 
ables, subject variables, data acquisition proc edures and instrumentation, $ VE 
averaging computers, analysis techniques for the VEP, applications ofthe ^. 


Lectures, discussion, and laboratory. Prerequisite: EE 281, 282, 283, oF 


sion of course director (Fall) à suf 
287 Rehabilitation Medicine and Engineering (3) Eisenberg an -" t 
Cross-sectional view of those areas of medicine most involved with the trea" yes 


of handicapped individuals. Application of engineering theory and tochnid 


to the rehabilitation of handicapped individuals. Major problem à EE 289 

general solutions, solutions to some specific problems Prerequisite: 

(Spring odd years) i e suf 
*289 Clinical Medicine for Engineers (3) Eisenberg by 


Overview of clinical medicine with emphasis on those areas most aff p ye? 
engineering and technology. Prerequisite EE 281, 282, 283 (Fall, eve sul 


297 Special Topics in Electrical Engineering (1 to 3 ing) 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and sp" sul 


298 Research (arr.) fof 
av be repeated 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. M 


credit 
suf 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3 


119 Systems Science, Networks, and Controls Research (arr.) minatio® 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exa 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) Lang and 


*321 Approximate Mathematical Techniques for Elec tromagnetics (3) B app" 
Asymptotic methods for Maxwell's equations, geometric optics, wK dow 
imation for stratified media, uniform expansion near à t 
boundary. Perturbation techniques for tenuous medium Rayleigh- m pret 
imation, smoothing, and multivariable methods for stochastic pro -— 
uisite: EE 204, 207 (Spring, every third year) „hn and 

*322 Advanced Waveguide Diffraction and Design (3) Kahn jo 
Selections from the following. Analytical treatment of waveguide initi 


f ro 
and discontinuities by Wiener-Hopf, mode matching, static apP atio? 
nethods for WT june 

mm 


austic am jor 


Small apertures (obstacles) in waveguides Variational r 
equivalent circuit parameters. Group theoretic methods for SY 
tions. Prerequisite: EE 233 (Fall, every third year) Heller and; 
323 Principles of Microelectronics (3) p ing 97 
Basic principles, techniques, and processe rs gp 
electronics. Semiconductor physics, phase diagrams, 


1s necessary for unde 
crysta 
vacuum techniques, thin-film deposition, diffusion, o 
tion, masking, and properties of thin films and materials 
equivalent (Fall, odd years) " 
jos 


329 Electrophysics Research (arr.) fying &* 
octor of Science quali y 


Limited to students preparing for the D 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) lkiwskY! and 
*335 High-Resolution Antenna Array Wasy i 
Processing Techniques j d receptio? br io 
Review of electromagnetic-wave propagation radiation an ; rriva pr" 
antennas; antenna arrays as multiport receivers Angle-o e dar n pl 
using the Prony method and related techniques Application c . 
problems and angle-of-arrival estimation Prerequisite: B^ © 9 
even years) i an j 
- pickhol oo 


1 
| *345 Advanced Detection T ' (3) 
| ection Theory (3) nlinear añ prd 
Linear estimation, Weiner and Kalman—Bucy filters, nc jrocesse^ a 
ulation, phase-lock loops, rate-distortion theory Gaussian F 1 parri, y 
and parameter estimation, canonical receivers, structures, 7 ry 

ars, stationar? 


culations for diversity systems, multiple pulse rad 
(Spring) 


threshold receivers. Prerequisite: EE 245 
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* 
346 Telecommuni ations Protocols (3) 


Layered protocol models for computer ¢ ommunications networks. Open systems 
interconnection reference model 


CCITT and ISO protocol standards in support 
of OSI Proprietary communications architec tures. TCP/IP, SNA, and DNA. Pro- 
tocols for kk l 


: cal area networks and integrated services digital networks Prerequi- 
Site: EE 248 (Fall 


Telecommunic ations Software Engineering (3) 
Forma] description technic 
representations ol 
Language (SDL) 
tations of 
EE 346 


Helgert and Staff 


"347 


Helgert and Staff 
j| specification Graphic and matrix 
finite-state protocol models. Spec 
and CCITT High-Level La 


computer communications protocol architec tures. Prerequisite 


]ues for protoc 


ification and Description 
guage (CHILL). Software implemen- 


(Spring 

nications Networks (3 
à Circuit-switched 
Subscriber 
Works Service 
area ne 


Helgert and Staff 
and packet-switched d ata communications net- 
arrangements and subscriber signaling systems Net- 
Network management. Local and metropolitan 
protocol standards. FDDI, narrowband, and broadband inte- 
digital networks Prerequisite: EE 248 (Fall, odd years) 
9mmunications Research (arr Staff 
Limited to students 


M preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination 
May be Tepeated for « redit 


4 Applications of D 


access 


's and performances 
tworks. IEEE 


349 Brated services 


(Fall and spring) 


Electr; irect Energy Conversion (3 Harrington and Staff 
m atic and magnetic Conversion systems, conversion of heat to electric ity, 
lermoe]ectri, Systems, conversion of light to electricity fuel cells and batteries, 
magnetohydrodynami Systems superconductive mac hines and systems Pre- 
368 Hutte EE 264 Spring, even years) 
8h-Voltage Testing Techniques 


or Electrica] A 


Harrington and Staff 
Meth 


Pparatus (3) 


dures for measurement of hi 


gh voltage; basic testing tech- 
alternating 


voltages, direct voltages 


üghting-impulse voltages, 
electric "dm pulse voltages and impulse currents Determination of the di- 
of Sphere ee of electrical insulation materiais at power frequencies. The use 
374 Si i © gaps for the measurement of peak values Spring, even years) 
mulation Methods for Syste 


m Analysis (3 Bock and Staff 
iges. Techniques of model building for material- and 
ed systems. Treatment 


t of these systems 1 
M Modeling the dyn imic proces 


; nulation langui 
Mac hine-bas 


a with notion of transactions 
and state : 


ses of growth problems f; J , 
+. and digita] ! growth problems. Analog, hybrid, 
37 al methods for simulation. Prerequisite: CSci 278 Fall, odd years) 
Syste “S and Control of Large Systems (3 Lee and Staff 
ystems as Multistage d 


ecision processes 
representations of la 
reduction to s 
' Comput 


Analytical concepts of model making 
rge Systems. Approximatior 
implified models 
ation of saddle points 


1 by models of lower 
decentralized systems Differential 


nd construction of an equilibrium point 
“381 e Tilsit EE 273 (Fall even years : 
Uter. A ; x " — 
C A &t-Aided Analysis of Physiological Signals (3 Loew and Staff 
q Usition of dats j 


a from the « 
and "m and detec tion of the signals: 
) 
nd d 7e reduction Transformations 
» cision 


a aiding for lir 
382 Phe’ 283, and per 


Sources ardiovascular, pulmonary and nervous systems 


physiologic al limitations; preprocessing 
data reduction, representation. display, 


ical use. Computer projects Prerequisite: EE 280, 281. 


` mission of instructor Fall, even vears 
Ysiolo . . ‘ 
Ica . 
Some , r al Controls and Systems (3 Loew and Staff 
fiel Piications of ; ontrol and systems theory 


in the medical and biological 


8. Ar 
," Applic 
logica Ppiication of g systems theory as applied to physi- 


za] Syster ; 
System. re S 


eneral control and 


Pecitic applications of« 


'epirator, ontrol and systems theory to the visual 
“4 "requisito EE y Sy stem cardiovas utar system, and musculoskeletal system. 
Medical Imagin 172 or equivalent, 281 282, 283 (Spring, even years) 
Principles of ons (3) Loew and Staff 

Duc], Projectior 


! radiography, fluoroscx Py, tomography, ultrasound, and 
SPECT); t 


1OMagnetic ima g. Charac terization of source 
der resolution ; 


and noise. Scatter and attenuation. Reconstruc- 

and implementations for CT and MRI. Recent developments. 
9 

» 201 or equivalent, 280, 281, 282 283 (Fall, odd years) 


Sources (PET 


an lear 

ud Obje ct; rec Or 
algorithms 

Tequisite. EE 
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suf 


*385 Evoked Potentials II (3) Eisenberg and 
Advanced lecture, discussion, and laboratory. Current topics in sensory 
ntials research, with emphasis on clinical applications Planning and 

oject c hosen to take max 
1, compule® 


pote 
ducting of an advanced (clinical or research) | 
advantage of the student's technical background in instrumentatior 

and data analysis. Prerequisite: EE 285 Spring, odd years) st 
*386 Bioelectromagnetics (3) Eisenberg and tet 
Electrical properties ot biological tissues. Mex hanisms for elec tromagnetic Mt 
actions with biological systems. Non-ionizing radiation dosimetry and QU ic 
tification. Temperature measurement in the presence of à strong electro 
field. Physical aspects of diathermy and hyperthermia. 1 herapeuticand diff" 

tic applications. Prerequisite: EE 32, 281 (Fall, odd years) 4 su 
387 Bioelectric Phenomena (3) Loew y^ 
Mathematical treatment of selected bioelectric phenomena. Mer M. 
dvnamics and electrical potentials; subthreshold membrane effe 


brane dynamics. Solid-state phenomena in biology and medicine hysiolff 


tion. Nerve propagation and electrical models of the heart Cell p eats) 
(Spring, even” y 


quantum effects. Prerequisite: EE 206, 280, 281, 282, 283 


nbrane t 
cts an 
Photoe 


389 Medical Engineering Research (arr.) . NL 
Limited to students working on the Doctor of Science dissertation. ^ 
repeated for credit (Fall and spring) "b. 

390 Colloquium (0) Lang mer 
Lectures by outstanding authorities in electrical engineering and comp 


(Fall and spring) sui 


ence l'opic s to be announced each semester 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) : 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. — , quf 
450 Principles of Telecommunications (3) Pickholtz a it 
Elements of telecommunications system, representation of signals T. 
quency domain, and bandwidths of voice, data, and video signals. di 
noise distortion, and channel capacity. Modulation multiplexing: eL 
communications. May not be applied toward a graduate degree in 
Engineering and Applied Science (As arranged) an 
451 Telecommunications Transmission Systems (3) Pick co 


TA 
n 


Introduction to the use of microwave, fiber-optic, and satellite compi yting 

nications systems. Local area networks, packet-switched networks, "TA 

rithms, and performance. May not be applied toward a graduate js? 
EE 450 0f 


School of Engineering and Applied Science. Prerequisite 
of instructor (As arranged) tz and 

452 Applications of Telecommunications Technologies (3) Pickho wit 
Advanced topics and recent technological developments in telecomm, c. I9] 
including traffic theory, switching systems, error detec tion and CO $ y ied 
cellular radio systems, and security and privacy in « ommunicatioP p 
applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineerin 


Science. Prerequisite: EE 451 or equivalent (As arrange 


COMPUTER SCIENCE Bock and A 
201 Introduction to Computer Systems (3) || ip 
Programming digital computers in high-level and assembly langue nile 


: rs. soft 
ture of traditional von Neumann and stack-based computer codes: am 
machine control and memory addressing. Number systems rs er 

in comp! nj 


engineering. May not be taken for graduate credit by majors ! 
Prerequisite: Pascal assembly language programming dridis "^ (qu 
203 Microprocessor System Design (3) Alexa? roc 
Design of 16- and 32-bit microprocessor-based systems. Microp jeti 
and system architecture. CPU and system buses and signa " emory 


port for pipelining, caching, interleaving, task switching, ^f course 
ment, multiprocessing. Prerequisite: CSci 182 or permission 7 
(Fall and spring) B rkovich "w^ 
Discrete Analysis in Computer Science (3) `: rating ws 

ns, gene a's p 


Combinatorial theory: permutations and combinatio 


j exclusion: i , colt 
* ais of algorit 


N 
N 


recurrence relations, the principle of inclusion ar 
counting. Block designs. Applications to the ana 
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Organization, VLSI pl 


acement, coding theory, simulation, and other problems. 


9requisite: CSci 133 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
215 Advanced Data Structures (3) Berkovich and Staff 
parse matrix transpose and multiplication. List insertion and deletion, lists of 

Wailable space. In-order, preorder, and postorder traversal of trees Topological 
Sorting. Binary search trees including AVL trees, B-trees, and tries Dynamic 
ashing Prerequisite: CSci 133, 144 (Spring 
nformation Retrieval Systems (3) Berkovich and Staff 
formation organization and retrieval of natural language data by digital com- 
Puter systems; statistical Syntactic, and logical analysis of natural language; 
dictionary and thesaurus sy stems; searching strategies and cataloging Large- 
5cale file structures Prerequisite: CSci 144 or permission of instructor 
(Spring) 

Computing Algorithms I (3 Choi and Staff 
esign and analysis of basic classes of algorithms: divide-and-« onquer, greedy 
ynamic Programming, tree and graph traversals backtracking, branch-and- 
ound. Applications to problems such as sorting and sear hing, graph coloring, 

pieling salesperson knapsack, and s heduling. Lower bound theory NP-com- 

e 


2 problems Prerequisite CSci 131 144 
18 mputi 

E Puting Algorithms II (3 

Taph algorithms 
Ominators in acyclic graphs, ordered trees 


Ipartite mati hing theory of NP completeness NP« omplete problems Design 
- Cae of approximation algorithms for NP- omplete 
219 Ier 217 (Fall and spring 

Clive Computer Graphics II (3) 
ay system architecture 
algorithms lhree-dime 
"Surface 


(Fall and spring) 
Youssef and Staff 
strongly connected components, biconnec ted components, 


network flow, planarity testing, 
i E 
problems. Prerequi- 


Sibert and Staff 
nologies. Clipping and scan- 
nsional homogeneous coor 
determination and shading models. Pre 
(Spring) 

"Cognition (3) Loew and Staff 
transformations. Hypothesis testing, error probability, sequen- 
ayes, other linear classifiers Parameter estimation learning, and 
reduction. Nonparametric methods; clustering; feature selection 
ntactic methods; grammatical 


üster disp] 
Conversion 
8. Visible 
ton Or 258 


and display tect 


inates and view- 
requisite: CSci 185, 


Mensionality 
Ordering Sy 


inference. Computer applications 
22) Machin t Prerequisite: EE 204 (Fall) 
arning Learning Nw Bock and Staff 
inistic ^ in alternative to rule-based schemes for artificial intelligence. Deter- 
¥stem TI probabilistic simulation of games Markov ian and bounded-context 
t tory. De Ye algedonic process. Introduction to collective learning systems 
Sign 


í » Simulation, ; "val 
W Tequisite; CSci m = n, and evalu 
Design of (eet, 174, 232 
tic S" of dial, 


ation of collective learning automata. Pre- 
(Fall) 
T-Computer Dialogues (3) 
„and Perce gues for inte 
technique ceptual tactors 
Odology 7$; commane 
Site: po ^d guide 


Staff 
1ysiological, linguis- 
ages of various interaction 
a presentations. Design meth- 


'ractive systems. Psychological, pl 
Advantages and disadvant 
1 language syntaxes and dat 
lines Case studies, 


research readings, and projects Prerequi- 
ficial ev permission of course director (Spring) 
Re TéSentati *lligence (3) Garcia and Staff 
la ton and space search. Heuristic search. Predicate calculus. Knowl- 
hvhe:) Present 


e engineering for expert systems. Rule-based, 
Semantic nets, frames, and natural language. Theorem 
anning, learning, neural nets. Use of All 


anguages. Prereq- 
(Fall and spring) 


Bock and Staff 
alog servos. Multiple 
Joint-space- work-space transforma- 
Minuous path control. Robot control: command lan- 
aptive hierarchical ony n — —— - of rer 

L Cal contro erequisite ^ , \opring 
Database cnt Information Systems and ee 
Concepts ; anagement (3) 
Editin in manageme 
"eport gener 


we Or and Sensor te 
tions freedom 


li ' hà 
i Macc". Ad 
Rotenstreich and Staff 


is. Inverted files and query systems. 
and updating load. Trade-off between direct 


nt information sy ster 
ation, updating, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


access and indexed-sequential access. Construction of database 
svstems. Conceptual and logical design of a database. Prerequisite: csa 


(Fall) 

228 Models of Intelligence (3) Bock & 
The central nervous system as a natural precedent tor AL struc ture and 
of the neuron and neural networks; sensors and actuators modular brain J^ 
tion. The cognitive process. Intelligence metrics. Genetics and selí Ai 


svstems. Memory mechanisms. The psychologic al basis of learning an 


Prerequisite: CSci 174, 232 (Spring) d 
229 Computer Security Systems (3) Hoffman oa 
Techniques for security in computer systems Authentication, logging * "m 


zation, encryption, statistical inference controls. Effects ol operating sy is 
systems, COM. 


machine architecture, countermeasures, risk analysis 


250. Prerequisite: CSci 144 or equivalent (Fall) na 


Friedman 8 
infor?" 


course to EI 
identifications” gjo 


231 Sequential Machines (3) 
Finite-state sequential machine theory and design, state 
tion losslessness, state minimization in incompletely spec ified tables tus? 


si tru” 
theory, decomposition of machines, asynchronous mac hine desigm pan 
simplicity, and design with ROMs and PLAs (planar logic arrays). 


CSci 133, 182 (Fall, even years) ; and 
232 Automata and Formal Languages (3 Narahari jo 

Regular expressions. Turing machines, recursive functions, predicate ctio 

and computability. Formal language theory, including grammatical COPA, ($ó 

recognizers, relationships between machines and grammars. Prerequis 

133, 140, 144 (Fall and spring) "LT. 
*235 Parallel Computer Architecture (3 Meltzer po 

Introduction to high-speed computer architecture. Parallel architecture ip 


ector processing, qu 


and IO subsystems. Principles of pipelining and v r$ 
computers and vectorization methods, examples of vector process ap 

SIMD computers, interconnect! Y 
associative array processors. Prerequisite: CSci 182 (Fall) d Og 


*239 Comparative Computer Systems (3) ry cha 
History A 
urp d 


and algorithms for array processors 


Structures of computers and a system description language : 

tics, and philosophies of different computer structures Special Pr i " 
cessors, multiprocessors, networks, and time-shared systems. CO t * 
computer families. Performance evaluation Effects of software an sl 


on computer structures. Prerequisite: CSci 182 (Spring) „dman 9 " 
*240 Theory and Practice of Microprogramming (3 Pro 


Basic concepts, techniques, and theory of mk roprogramming: j 
* luding SP "d 
eir P 


ming languages, assemblers, and hardware simulators, inc 
ystems an 


with real-time systems. Prerequisite: CSci 182 (Spring. Cv pan a ie 

243 Fault-Tolerant Systems (3 i Pi ital S y 
Fault-test generation for combination and sequential C ircuits, OF per 
as a diagnostic tool, design of easily tested and fault-tolerant sys 


site: CSci 182 (Fall, odd years) eltzer 9? 
Meer 0 


244 Data Communications (3) B 
dures: ^. 


Modems, multiplexers, concentrators. Line « ontrol proce t 

; lexer ncentre i ing 
Distributed proces ga 95 

»g, Swill uisité 


„curity. 


cations of these to the design of current computer $ 


ment, message reassembly, queue control 
oriented systems, data-collection loops multidrop lint 
circuit and packet switching. Error control, cryptost an 

: j 
144, 182, or permission of course director (Spring) Meltzer nag Y 


*245 Computer System Performance (3) ing 
™ i lications of que vil 
Queuing models of computer systems and applica fean- alue y 
computer modeling. Bounds on system performance -— els e^ 
computer systems. Modeling specific subsystems Queuing cass) 
Limitations of queuing models. Analysis o! transaction E 237. id 
oriented systems, and batch processing Prerequisite Coe Mauré! pf 
247 Languages for Systems Programming (3) ^ ditional po 
; ng. Con det: 
amming oê! 


Use of a macroassembler in structured prog! 
Design and programming of an assembler, mat rog 
site: CSci 120, 131 (Spring 


enerator, an 
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255 Analysis and Correctness of Algorithms (3) 
OW to prove, mathemati: ally, th 
Specifications. Correc t 
ductive 


Proof 


^ 258 
256 Design of Translators (3 


Introduction to progr 
interpreters 
Symbol tables and static 
tonments Stuc 


dvanced Pro 


Ssues in mog programming languages. D 
menta] ontrol stri 


Programming lan 


Maurer and Staff 
at a computer program properly satisfies its 
ness, partial correctness, termination, run-time errors, The 


assertion method, verification conditions and their generation and 
Applications to algebraic and assembly languages Prerequisite: CSci 
(Fall, even years) 


Feldman and Staff 


ammi Overview of compilers, 


ng ianguage implementation 
and assemblers. Lexical analysis. Classical parsing techniques. 
generation and run-time envi- 
'rerequisite: CSci 2 32, 258 (Fall) 

Feldman and Staff 
ata abstraction. Classical and experi- 
ling. Portability and stand 


semantic analysis. Code 
lent-selected term project. F 
gramming Languages (3 

lern ; 


ictures. Exception hand ardization of 


guages. Comparison of paradigms such as imperative, func- 
tional, and objec t-oriented; trade-offs between compiled and interpreted lan- 
*26 oe Prerequisite CSci 133, 144 (Fall and spring 
Perating Systems I (3 Rotenstreich and Staff 
)perating Systems for 


batch-oriented 


D Oftwaro 

MAacroass, 

Initializin 
erfor 

"268 man 


muitiprogrammed computer systems 


the operating system. Fac ilities of the 

operating system, loading and linking routines, 

8 programs and tasks dispatching and the interrupt mechanisms 
Prerequisite: CSci 215 or 217 Fall 


Components that constitute 
'mbler utilizing the 


Rotenstreich and Staff 


tion, and 1/0 in a multiproc essor system; deadlocks proc essor utiliza- 
action-pro : management. System availability and fail-safe mec hanisms. Trans- 
lem, Com cessing subsystems memory management in a virtual memory sys- 
2, database putar network software and the computer as a utility. Security and large 
2 oftware Easement Prerequisite: CSci 267 Spring 
The life. wo rine M s Rotenstreich 
lied ^e « e model Requirements and specifications Design models, struc- 
On contro] jea t-oriented design. Program development, PDL's tools, configura- 
deve], " rogram, unit, and integration testin 


in Opment r 
275 Dé, “ASE) Prerequisite: C 


8. Program verification. Other 
pment metrics Computer-aided software engineer- 


: m Sci 217, 258 (Spring d 
istory anc mplementation of Educational Software (3 Heller and Staff 
Sign st ypes of Computer-based ‘earning (CBL). Scripted and generative 

Tategias authoring sy stems, data collection oper 

s, anc 


ration of external appa- 


1ation and legal issues. Models of learn- 


ing i ut il intelligence Dissemir 
281 N y. C Prerequisite: CSci 144 Fall 


n se studies 
p merical 5 


‘umerica| lutions of Algebraic Systems (3 Della Torre and Staff 
Problem ^. Solutions of linear algebraic equations and the algebraic eigenvalue 
tions Malian’ matrix techniques Solutions of nonlinear simultaneous equa- 
db Nntisito CSc) ensional M h algorithms. Interpolation and extrapolation. Pre- 
Umeri... | c di (Fall) 
ica : on Io 
Ordinar a. solutions of Della Torre and Staff 
i ierentia] F i 
^ erica] so] «quations (3) 


utions of proble 


ation of the soluti 
Sa ze 
Rung Dd zeros of 


e deriv ms in one dimension. ( 


alculus of finite differences 
on methods 


Numerical quadrature: zeros of func- 
Polynomial 


SK 5; finite difference predictor-corrector, and 
di “Kutta met} i : "i < 

243 iffere n ia 10ds; boundary-value and eigenvalue problems of ordinarv 

e 1 i < " 
Nu Sans Prerequisite advanced calculus Spring, even years) 
and sic 9"utions to Field, Wave, Della Torre and Staff 
Finite i E Problems (3) 
'Tence . i i 

8o] B ce, finite element, and boundary element 


t methods. Eigen-function 
1. Graphical present 


Prerequisite: CSci 281 


5. Boi f y 

285 nce ace “onan approximatior ation of results. Conver- 

ximatio "on lechniques Spring, odd years) 

and Data m- of Func tions Meltzer and Staff 
Review, Presentations (3) 


ine, 
lique ear spaces: least Squares, orthogonal f 


methods; parameter 


mation; app r 
s * approximation ar 
ein Polynomials 


unctions; nonlinear tech- 
estimation with discrete data: 


d curve fitting by spline functions 
Prerequisite: CSci 155 (Fall, odd years) 


—MPÓÀ—Ó— € 2— 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


297 Special Topics in Computer Science (1 to 3) 
Topics to be announced in the Sc hedule of Classes 


298 Research (arr.) gd ft 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. May be repeat 


credit suf 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) oul 


*319 Interactive Computer Graphics III (3) , jel 
Parametric cubic curves and bicubic surfaces Color models. Stochastic "i 
synthesis and motion C 


ing. Computer animation, physically based image 
Multiple-processor display system ar hitectures. Window managers an (pul 
te: CSci 219: 


(Fall and spring) oy 


interface management systems. Current topics Prerequisi 


even years d 
*320 Computer Vision (3 Loew Miei 
Image processing; edge detection, segmentation local features, shape an siot 


I í vis 
description in 2D and 3D. Insights from human vision Representation fof : 


object models, synthetic images, matt hing, gaps, algorithms Inference Fig 
for 


tion system, syntactic networks. Planning, spatial reasoning » 
Prerequisite: CSci 220, 224 (Spring) 
Bock and 


| *321 Advanced Machine Learning (3) ; povit, 
| Alternative memory structures. Selection and modification policies: iin" 


| mental models and evaluation policies. Metrics for performance Ne 
collective learning systems automata. Self-organizing, hierarchical n 


collective learning cells. Prerequisite: CSci 221, 224 (Spring) and 
*322 Natural Language Understanding (3) Bock gl 
The state of the art of natural language parsing and semantic unders gh 
computer systems. Review of formal, context-free, and transformation je 


| mars and parsing. Augmented transition networks problems 0 get 
| semantics, and context. Deterministic parsing and semantic parsing: 

site: CSci 224 (Spring) and 
*324 Knowledge-Based Systems (3 Senay, w 
| l'he design, structure, and application of knowledge-b: 


clude: acquisition, representation, and processing of expt ^ 
Is, and user interfa t. ggf 


ased systems. 


| edge-based system architectures, development too ; 
| of existing knowledge-based systems. Student projects invo ve des! » 
| svstems and development tools. Prerequisite: CSci 224 (Fall), 
! *327 Advanced Topics in Information Systems (3) Berkov "mi 
Special topics, such as architecture of information systems, organiza " 
d databas? t 


| dynamic files, multidimensional search, user interfaces, an tems 5 d 
Students are encouraged to present reports in information SY$ o 1 


| Prerequisite: CSci 131 and one course chosen from CSci 219: TA 
| yermission of course director Fall, odd years) an^ * ud 
| : Hoffmer e 


329 Computer Security Systems II (3) det | 
| Advanced topics in information systems security Intrusion 9€ uter * dr 
svstems, viruses, advanced risk analysis methodologies. ompur qu 
models, computer network security, and statistical 
CSci 229 (Spring) Meltzer 
335 Advanced Computer Architecture (3) multi 
ancements, e 


| Array processors, SIMD computers, performance enh k mem pó 
architecture, MIMD processors. Interconnection networ had dead jt 

tion, concurrency problems. Multiprocessing ( ontrol algorit uters 
lems, synchronization, parallel algorithms, data flow comp 


ems, synchron "^ 
CSci 235 (Spring) perkovic c cg 


*337 VLSI Systems Organization and Applications (3) : | models 0 
| Impact of VLSI on computer systems design Computation? mation: yi 
rent processing. Parallel algorithms. Concept of cellular autor di f 
arrays. Associative processing. Computer communication" ie CS? 
reliability. Specialized applications of VLSI systems " yl 
214, or equivalent (Fall, even years) Meltzf pf, ) 
| *345 Advanced Computer System Performance (3) es and! pn 
Methods of performance evaluation, measurement techniq cluding A 
mentation and simulation methods; analytical techniques. - "T d 


CPU-I/O overlap. Work-load characterization, artificia 
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loads. Ev program performance. Prerequisite: CSci 245. 
i odd years) 
358 Co 


in 


aluation of (Spring, 
ncurrency and Parallelism Feldman and Staff 
Programming Languages (3) 

r'ogramming language models for the su 
distributed processing. Tasks and 


lores, synchronization, 
monitors. and message passing. Language su 
Student projec 


port for distributed prox essing 
ts. Prerequisite: CSci 25 
even ye 


2958 or permission of instruc tor 
390 Collogu 


pport of concurrency, paral 


lelism, and 
rendezvous, semapt 


D 


(Spring, 
ars) 


ium (0) Lang and Staff 
Lectures by outstanding authorities in elec trical engineering and « omputer sci- 
ence, Topics t 1 t 
ics to be announced eg 1 semester 
391 I ! De announce each semest: 


(Fall and spring) 
Compute; Science 


| Research (arr 
Imited to stude 


Staff 
nts preparing for the Doctor of Si lence qualifying examination. 
May be repeated for credit 

Issertation Research (ar: 

*Imited to Doctor of S lence candidates. Mav be repeated for credit 
IN 
ANEERING MANAGEMENT 


fessor 

Man h EM Steiner, R.C. Waters, H.B, Sewell (Chair). I L. Murphree, Jr., B.G. Silver- 
Adjunct Ser, J.E Rasmussen 
*$S0ri essor J Costantino 

AN, n "Clurers C. Ww R. Margulies, R.R. Romano, 
Myers ^ratos, R.R Blanchard, S.F. Pauls H.S. Kimmel, H.J. Peake, L.M Farrell, C.C 
Associata L, D.A, Wellman 


Dinwiddie, J.R Harrald, T.A. Mazzuchi 


Professors G.R. Brier, J.F, Patrick 
OJessoria] 


DS. p Lecturers P.D Rosenberg, V.R. Hayles, I.S Raju, J.L Pokorney, R.W. 
Metri I "ledman, J.P. Deason, I Allario, W.P Henderson J.C. Mathews Ill, P.E. 
Liveri "LE, F tnam, M.P Clark, C. Alvord, R.B Davis, J.E. Harris, S.A O'Neill, J.D. 

8, 


Adde a. abib, A A. Moghadam, R.W Witzel, J.L. Rogers, Jr., A.C Cotterman, M.G 
Ati E Procko, w 1, Rodi, F.H. Stoodley, S.M. Wander 


Mm. ggo oria] Lecturers RD Hofler, P.G. Meikle, F. Suber. Jr 


Staff 


T.P. Henry, L.F, 
See "Janssen, AJ. Murray 
Mofan, E Sch ; - Jus ; 
"leggi nal Ea of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the master's, 
' and doctora] degrees 
Man 
a sl " , $ 
Study er nent of Engineering Contracts (3 Goetz and Staff 
justifica the total contrac ting process (including initial budget preparation and 
i n) on, exec ution of a contract, and administration of the contract to com- 
and the Considered from the view points of the industrial and government buyer 
2 The p, ^^ ler of tec hnical materials 


and services 
nne] Function for Enginee 


» theory 
& ^ y, and 
219 ngin anc 


(Fall and spring) 
ring Managers (3) Fotis and Staff 


' personnel function for 

ngineering management (Fall) 

ng Law (3) Farrell and Staff 

dures of interest to engineers. The American legal 

ns, liability of professional engineers, product 

«l ) lationships, patent and proprietary rights, special problems in 
? En, and deve 


lopment contracts (Fall and spring) 
acts " 7 TT 
A compris Management I-II (3-3) 
thensive and syste 
Ment ures, and practice 
Eu. EMgt 2, 
Met 2 


“12; Directing 
iE 
217 plimer) EMgt 150; prere 


'5 and proce 


+ Specificatic 


Sewell and Staff 
matic approach to management policies, principles, 
EMgt 211 Planning and organizing aspects of manage- 
and c ontrolling aspects of managment. Prerequisite to 
*quisite to EMgt 212: EMgt 211 (Fall, spring, and 


History entals of Artificial | 


Guage ^ Knowledge rer 
tems 8e TOCessin : 


ntelligence (3 


Silverman and Staff 
resentation, search 


1 and control techniques, natural 


lan, identi l 8. computer vision. computer speech, robotics, expert Sys- 
NBuac a. za reasoning, AJ machines, and features of the LISP and PROLOG 
4nds-on experie 


nce with LISP Laboratory required (Spring) 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF 


221 Environmental Management (3) Silverman and W 
Technical, economic, political, administrative, ind social forces influencing 
quality of the environment ind the use of resources. Government and indus? 
programs to combat pollution of the air, soil, and water Legislation in 

environmental and related energy matters tools for assessing environm 


impact (Fall) 

222 Energy Management (3) 
Conservation and management ot the s uppl 
including petroleum, natural gas, coal, nut lear power, and un 

instruments for energy policy; and insti id 

and utilization, | sul 

Eisner 8n 
al 


Silverman and $ 


v of and demand for energy 69. sy 
conventional 


Topi $ in lude energy legislation 

barriers to new technologies in extraction, processing, 

231 Program Management (3) 
Management science the systems a 


applied to a variety of typi al cases 


pproach, and traditional manageri secs? 

such as technical programs and pro) 
government and industry (Spring) d 

241 Construction and Facilities Management I (3) Murphree et^ 


in 
„ification 
Types of construction proc urement, aspects of contracts and specificat a 
project income, in 


portant to project manageme nt, subcontracting 
bonds, mechanics' liens (Fall and spring) syl 
: -— hree and 
242 Construction and Facilities Management II (3) Murp 
Administration of construction projects: planning, s« heduling, contrO^ ^. ur 


‘RT techniques): ! 
(Fall and spring) gy 
Murphree e pé 


allocation, and least-cost expediting (CPM and PE 
tions, project safety (OSHA). Laboratory required 


243 Construction and Facilities Management Hl (3) j 
Application of quantitative models to construction management pro le acti” 
sion and risk analysis, applied probability concepts bidding theory am agi 
simulation of the construction process, queuing models, dynamic pro sud 
Formulation and solution of quantitative models through the use o " 
Laboratory required (Fall and spring) ani 9^ 

245 Maintenance Management (3) Water* i 

technical manager in e aun? 


Maintenance functions and the role of the inclu e hw 
supervising, and implementing maintenance programs Topics i in gil 
aspects of maintenance, preventive maintenance and comp 
nance. Prerequisite: EMgt 211, 212, 269 (Fall) iddie 
51 Management of Information Resources (3) Dinw? a 
Introduction to analysis, design, and implement alysis Pe 


J 


ation of on-line 


information systems, including feasibility studies, requirements a rion g 
fications, hardware and software considerations, performance eval » 
mentation plans, and postmortem considerations Prerequisite: sl 
permission of instructor (Fall and spring) waters 59) gt 

253 Production Management (3) 1 ted rg 
Consideration of production operations in the context of an inte j pl 
strategy. Process and trade-off analyses, capac ity managemen T 
technology planning (Spring) i widdie "jø 

254 Computer Systems in Information Management (3) Dr eountint , 

1 


Use of computers in information systems, with emphasis Or 
tions. Introduction to microcomputer analytical tools, logic of comport 
ware and software concepts, and data communications: i” 
quired (Fall, spring, and summer) wate j 
255 Management of Research and Development (3) zations! ods " 
Study of technological innovation as a vital part of the organ! D pay 
process. Role of the tec hnical manager in using organizate si, ( si 
motivation to accomplish research and development objec wid "M 
256 Survey of Information Systems (3) „nt in dat? 
Information systems that provide support for managemen is of pt 
finances, manufacturing, and marketing. Intro 
databases, and data communications. Laboratory T E 
254 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) steiner ipf 
261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) robles Pg 
Case studies in engineering economic planning, advance P t in ing) 
ing economy. Prerequisite: EMgt 160 or an equivalent e and sp 
economics; EMgt 269 or permission of instruc tor. (F 


í jte 
juction to ant Yogui 
equireó. pre Ped 


ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT 187 


262 Finance for Engineers (3) bre tly 
‘inancial concepts encountered in engineering situations financial statements, 
Costing, inventories profitability analysis, depreciation, credit, leasing, capital 

_ formation Fall) 

65 Transportation M 
Ntegration of 80 
transportati n 
Telative 


266 ' > i 
66 lransportation Management I] 


DVestigation f the economics 
"^ 
U.S. and inter 


rnational perspective Te 
Politics on 


anagement I 


ial, technic M, € 


Waters and Staff 


iti al considerations that shape 
agement. Focus on 


ystems and their man modal histories and 
advantage Fall 


Waters and Staff 


ind man airline industry from the 


act of deregulation and 


the provisi air transportation opring 
H Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3 Murphree and Staff 
ONCepts and quantitative tet hniques of the s lentific method used in solving 
management problems, Role of decision riteria and subjective factors. Bayesian 
analysis Value of inform ition. Mathematical 


linear, integer, and 
dynamic 


Introductior to 


yueuing theory. Prere st 170 or equivalent 
279 (Fall, Spring, and summer 
Perating Expert Systems (3 Silverman and Staff 
: uman use of intuitional heuristics. para T 1g 1 holistic analogies 
'Onsidereq from a gnitive | it of vie Students attempt to model expert 
Ont behavior ind emulate a LISP-machine envir ment. Includes hands- 
1 y ' } 
eXperience ų th expert-system tools paradigms, and languages. Laboratory 
3 
equired (Fall and spring 


1 ysis and Management | 


Eisner and Staff 
? Systems or holistic 


alla... ,Pproach as a methodology for making decisions and 
ria, and B esoun es. Analysis by means of objectives. alte rnatives models, crite- 
282 Syst a eedback Prerequisite: EMgt 269 or equivalent (Fall 
Case " Analysis and Management II (3 
À dies j 


Eisner and Staff 


t ems analysis, includ ng appli to industr economic, 
y ilitary situations. Laboratorv re juired. Prere ite: EMgt 281 or permis- 
283 of Instructor (Spring) 
Syste Engineering I (3 Eisner and Staff 
to am" *PProac h: tools and te hniques of systems engin ind applications 
8 Software development Prerequisite: EMgt 269: ; juisite: EMgt 254 or 
24 Wivalent Fall) ^! 
94 System » — (Fall 
Furth, : Engineering II (3 Eisner and Staff 
Met - applic ations of systems engineering tools and techniques Prerequisite: 
285 NL 483 or equivalent 


Spring 
`] lanagement Problems (3 
al analysis 
ISCussio 
n sion 
287 oie) 
Sion S : 
bu n Support Systems and Mode 
mp t human behavioral 
. T- Jased te 
eling and 


Waters and Staff 
is, with group evaluation 
it hours of graduate credit Fall and 


of complex administrative problem 


Prerequisite 18 cred 


Is (3 
managerial, and situ 


Chnique Review of theory, | 


Silverman and Staff 
ational factors on choice of 
anguages, and methods in system 


artificia] intelligence. Case studies Laboratory required (Fall 


Eisner and Staff 
ssing technology issues in 
l'echnology impact assessment, forec asting, and 
and practices of te hnology transfer as elements of a 


making technology de isions (Fall 


bli kground an 
* and private 
SVyste,, Principles 
30 tma iC aPproach to 
ac CAP " 
pentit ina rors Engineering j Staff 
faces The Uman needs and h man- machine inter- 
ors and cognition; human re- 
case studies of successful h 


l intellectual basis for addre 
Sectors 


al under; 
into, as in Ormation 


s IL Ces. lands.on ex 


proc essors 


uman- machine 
1 Perience in designir g and evaluating interfaces 
Bat Ent 
ie ti feat erPrises (3 Eisner and Staff 
Of vig “UTES of te, hnology based con 
eam m 


npanies from the entrepreneur's point 
an enterprise in a computer-simulated environ- 


anagement of 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


| 
| tor government pai 


ment. Designed for those working in techni al firms and 

nel who depend on technical firms as suppliers (Fall) sul 
| 294 Marketing of Technology I (3) i " 
Marketing industrial goods and high-technology projects with special att. g 
to the federal government as a market. Products, hannels, pricing, prom 


and personal selling as elements of strategy (Spring) : "m. 
295 Management of Databases and Technical Information (3) Dinwiddie Pn f 
Logical and physi il structures of databases record structures transacti it 


cessing, access methods, inverted files. Traditional storage tec hnique gg 
base management systems, relational databases databases for compu d 
254 or permis$ 


engineering. Laboratory required. Prerequisite: EMgt 


instructor (Fall and spring P 
297 Problems in Engineering Management (3) Waters — 
Project course providing the opportunity to apply concepts and tools P 


Students 1 
dent” 


nanagement. 
oposed by the stu 


studied to the solution of a problem in engineering 


individually or in small groups, each on a problen 


| approved by the instructor Fall, spring, and summer) ut 
298 Research (arr.) m. 

Basic or applied research in engineering management or systems analy l 

candidates in the department. May be repeate syl 


| 
| to master’s degree oi! 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


| 111 Marketing of Technology II (3) ae 
} Special attention to marketing research, negotiation and internation of 
! ing. Required for master's degree candidates in the marketing of mea 
| program. Prerequisite: EMgt 294 or permission of instructor (Fall eig 
121 Management Information Systems and Networks (3) Dinwid I p is? 

Advanced course in management information systems (MIS) with 2i ge 
| technologies for making computer/communication networks 8 rer cor 

tional methodologies used in the development of MIS, introduction ite OS 
| communication networks and distributed data processing. P 


prerequisilé 
54 or permission of tructo Fall and spring) 
34 or permission Of instruc r (ra an p g Murphree fry 


144 Construction and Facilities Management IV (3) : T T 

Construction methods and machinery. Examination of equipméP pagen” 
construction, economics of equipment ownership, selection and m "T. 
optimum equipment for projects. Use of microc omputers for equi v 
tion. Laboratory required (Fall and spring) Pp" 

170 Inventive Thought, Cognition, and Computers (3) d norm? M 
Human information process modeling, memory modeling, 8n fot yl 


. stems 
descriptive cognitive modeling; designing knowledge-based agi 
puter-aided inventing. Cognitive models of inventors, pro) 


rt 
aseworkers are considered; adaptive know ledge-based systems, P rig w 
systems, machine learning systems. Prerequisite EMgt 270. , 

186 Advanced Topics in Management (3] „erning 
Reading and discussion of classical and recent literature conc y sí 
phy and application of management prin iples (Fall, oc 


| 387 Technological Forecasting (3) : forecasting: yi" 
Concepts and methodology: normative and exploratory 


ical 
allocation and forecasting, technology transfer, technolog en TA 


:pring, ever 7 
effects on forecasting, technology assessment (Spring Stein 


388 Cost Effectiveness (3 thods ® 

Concepts of evaluation of engineered systems, current me decision gg P" 
| methodology, system resource requirements, probability ariveness stu! 

cost-effectiveness studies, systems approach to costelfec A 
requisite: EMgt 160 or equivalent (Spring, even years ir dim 

390 Human-Computer Interaction (3) sers and e" H 
Study of the psychological and behavioral aspec ts ol wledge or 
with a computer. Emphasis is on the application of know interface: "edi 
the design and development of a better human-* ompute i 290 oF y 
on human rather than computer issues. Prerequisite y 
instructor (Spring) "m. 

394 Advanced Study (arr.) nt. May Dê 


»nartme 
i Limited to professional degree candidates in the departm 


credit 


ENGLISH 189 
395.95 Professional Proje 


"ct Research (3—3) 
Imited to profes 


Staff 

3 sional degree candidates in the department. 

98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
amited to Doctor ot Science candidates May be repeated for ¢ redit 
Issertation Resear: h (arr.) Staff 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 

X 

SSINEERING SCIENCE 

See C 4 

ivil, Mechanic al, and Eny ironmental Engineering. 

ENGLISH 

Profese 

lessons R Ar n 
(C "i ~y Ganz Jr J.H Maddox, G Paster 


J.A.A. Plotz, J.A Quitslund, C.W. Sten 
Mc Aleavey, C. Tate O.A. Seavey 


Combs, G Carter, A 


Romines K M ireland 

" Ofessors M.V Dow M.S Soltan, J.I Porter, ( Sponsler 

M 
liget of Arts in the field of American literature r Master of Arts in the field of English 
V Americe eTequisite a Bachelor of Arts degree with an undergraduate major in English 
Pho "Wn literature. Or 24 credit hours in English or Americ an literature above the 

Te leve] 
Require : S 


requirements stated under the Graduate Se hool of Arts and 
iy ent adv; 8 (1) 44 ( redit hours of course work planned in consultation with the 

à TOv sor; (2) Level One proticiency (translation of a passage with a dictionary) 
Mast : ed foreign language (French, German Italian, Sy 


anish, Greek, or Latin); | 3) a 
nsive Examination in American or E 


nglish literature; and (4 either a 

s edit hours 9n an approved topic, directed by a member of the depart- 

les. te fac ulty, or with the approval of the department's director of graduate 

Nünt,f Additional] credit hours of course work in lieu of the thesis Students must 
Doctor 'ade-point average of at least 3 25 

Mog pilosoph In the field of Americar literature or Doctor of Philos: phy in the 

Pl in Eng ish rature— Prerequisite: a Bar helor of Arts degree with an undergraduate 

ature or Amer 


3 ican literature, or 
above tho 1 atu 
suited. h the sophomore 


' he general ar 
udin 

hls w B satisf 
Wy ts with / 


44 credit hours in English or American 
level 


quirements stated under the Gr 
1 


aduate School of Arts and 
Of (1) 72 credit hours of ¢ ourse work (48 for 
sultation with the department 
à passage without a dictionary) in an 
proficiency a dictionary) in two 


Greek, or Latin): (3) a 
rature 


actory completion 
LL (2) Leve] * s degrees in English) planned in con 
Viros, C eign | vo proficienc y (translation of 
Talp ed foreign 1 BUàge, or Level ( Mne translation with 
yin erman, Italian, Spanish 
iterature or English lite 
24 hours of course work 
' dissertation; (4 a disse 
artment's graduate faculty 


(to be taken as soon as 
| and à period or genre examina- 
rtation on an approved topic, 


a Membe 
Bagg tee. er of the dep and approved by an examining 


: am of studie 
UN Š. The fiel: graduate faculty naintain a grade-point average of at 
Pini Re aissance. pete Period examination are English Medieval beginnings to 1500; 
hi tis ee 900-1660 English 18th Century 1660-1800; Early American: 
ay and/or m «c “ntury English and or American: 1800-1900: and 20th-Century 
W ' Prose iction ^ an: 1900 to the present examination are 
h ith ] ^ poetry, and criticism 


sion al 
 & limite 
Tedi. . HIC 


s in consultation with the departme 


nt advisor and 
Students must r 


The fields for the genre 


r of 100-level « ourses i 


: n the department may be taken 
Course j;. course work is required. See the 1 ndergraduate Programs 
Nog > listings 
l 


em Th 
eo; " 
The re lico. Ny 9f Rhetoric | 3) Porter, Dow 
Orien ons LY of rhetoric in 20th-century crit 


icisim and pedagogy Rhetorical 
toward l À I ; BOB 


anguage; intellectual contradictions that 


Cultural and 


| 
| 
| 


COURSES OF INSTRI 


s and methods of tachit 


composition (Fall) 
Dow, Pot 


shape the practice of contemporary rhetoric; theorie 


202 The History of Rhetoric (3) 
Formative theories of discourse deve 


loped during the Greco-Roman peri 
lern period. The political 


disseminated during the Renaissance ind early mox 
fifth-century 


philosophical context in whic h rhetoric was developed in 


Later Roman and European codifications Spring) 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 
ns 

212 Studies in Chaucer (3 Spaai 
t pistemological, soč oti 


ling to pressing € 


A view of Chaucer’s works as respond! 
moral crises of the late medieval period and 
» problems of interpretation 


at the same time, @§ p 


readers with seemingly irresolvable ; d 
219 Introduction to Graduate Studies in English (3) Quits 

For all candidates for M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in American of English h ing 
of advanced literary studies; vail! 


Introduction to the cope and methods | 
t students with 4 


truction designed to acquain 


research problems, and ir 

aids to research (Fall) er gol? 
223 Contemporary Literary Theory (3) c "adi 

Inquiry into the nature of literary texts mode yi 
t liter? 


and interpretive strategies. Cl 


Bloom, Eagleton, Fish, Ke 


of texts (by Barthes, Derrida, de Man 
ent theoretical writing abou 


others) exemplifying the ferment of re 
(Fall) d ptt 
226 Studies in Renaissance Verse and Prose (3 Quitslun ant 
Investigation of broad topics central to literature ol the Renaissance (0% 
opment of the lyric, heroic poetry and romance, literature and the coi 
primary attention to English texts and some attention to ¢ lassical an e 
contexts pst 
227—28 Studies in Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (3—3] dered if its 
Specialized studies of Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, conside 
tural context, with emphasis on Shakespeare sl 


230 Studies in Milton (3) 
wil” 
pn? 


(Fall) 

232 Studies in English Literature, 1660—1780 (3 

233-34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3—3 (o writert 

Intensive and contextual consideration ot English Romantic wri nd 
genres. Topics will vary: e.g., Byron and Romantic irony, Words cot 
defining Romanticism, Romanticism and « hildhood p 

235 Studies in Victorian Poetry (3 me 
Investigation of various ways in which the major Victorian poets manti 


j e 
and departed from the achievements ot precursors among th 


earlier poets p^ 
236 Studies in Victorian Prose (3) mold, V p 

Studv of seminal writings by such authors as Carlyle, Mill, A the lid 

Darwin, and Pater, with attention to both their intrinsi merit an go 


throw on Victorian poetry and fiction E 
237-38 Studies in 20th-Century Literature (3-3) Romi? 
251 Women, Literature, and the Arts (3) ol? 
Same as WStu 251 made 
253-54 Seminar: The English Novel (3—3) the 87^. 
rning the development of i "m 


Investigation of various topics conce 


m 
fiction there 


20th centuries: e.g., themes and form in 18th-century elsi 
circumstantial realism; mentors and lovers in 19th-century nov "d 
in fictional forms circa 1900 m. 
263-64 Seminar: American Poetry (3—3) ^ 
1 American poets and critics of poetry mo^ 
267—68 Seminar: American Fiction (3—3) „ovel and " 


Investigation of various topics pertinent to the American il fiction 
primarily of the 20th century (e.g., Faulkner experimenta rd 
Midwest) 

282 Seminar: Early American Literature (3) 

(Spring) 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND RE SOURCE POLICY 191 
183-84 Seminar: American Romanticism (3 3 Sten 
Engl 283 American Romance writers Melville Hawthorne Poe, and others. Eng] 
284 American lranscendentalist poetry: Emerson, Whitman, Dickinson, and 
28 Others 
5-86 Seminar American Realism, 1865-1915 (3 j Romines 
ealistic fiction in various « intexts— literary intellectual cultural Major au- 
thors, Such as James, l'wain, He wells, and Wharton 
Other Writers, suc 


are included 


along with 
as Jewett, ( hopin, Norris 


n and Adams Topics vary e.g., the 
autobiograpp i. il impulse influence of French fict n and criticism, the impor- 
: tance of place," the Significance of gender 
287 O'Neill and Modern American Drama (3 Combs 
Study Of the , ireer of Eugene O Neill id his impact on the development of 
modern theater in America readings in bi graphy and critic ism (Fall) 
P ndependent Research (3 Staff 
ritten permission of instructor required. May be re peated for credit to a maxi- 
199.30 mum of 9 hours 
31.14 ume Resear, h (3-3) Staff 
m SFr Institute Seminars (3 each Staff 
RAS Will be announced in tha Schedule of Classe e repeated for credit 
398 Ado ded the topi differs. Consult the chair of the department before registration. 
‘vanced Reading and Research (ar; Staff 
IMited to Students preparing fi r the Doctor of Philos; Phy general examination. 
‘ay be repeated for credit 
Lim ertation Research (ar; Staff 
1 *Initeg to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit 
WI E 
RONMENT) AND RESOURCE POLICY 
! Ei 
enge 9? Environmental and Resource Policy 
irector), J Millar, H Vandermer, A Viterito 
te de Graduate S 


Se of) Chool of Arts and Sciences Offers an i 
Xtal an Master of Arts in the field of public policy 
Er] Reso,  l'éSOurce 


policy The program is directed t 
Our vs : , - 
Aents y. ce Policy and dr 


niversity 
r 3 
AUN ‘Onme ntal and Resource 


tes tonment bination of the specific areas that affect deci 
Siong eac in and resource policy. This material in tytic tools required for 
ition | ng to effe tive policy regarding the enviro and natural resources. In 
9 Masterir I 
hy enc, in 18 the core material, a student is also expected to develop specific 
ue ive candi, area of particular interest by choosing an approved elective field 
| Policy C dates should consult with the director of the Environmental and Re- 
- *TOgram 


nterdisciplinary program leading to 
oncentration in environ- 
'y the Committee on Environmental 


es from the various depart- 


V with a ( 


aws upon faculty and relevant 


Cours 


Policy Program presents in its « 


ore requirement a 
ns made in the broad area 


i i 
ludes the anal 


S} 


nment 


' Jield of put 


Quisite: a b, 


; £ lic policy with a 
Policy MIC | 
NM x Prere 


concentration in eny ironmental and 
average (or equivalent) in a 


accredited college or univer- 


na achelor's degree with a B 
da int ral scienc e, or other relevant area from an 

ui TOductory 

h ted; 


Course in statistics 


i 3 nera] tec 
Went. luirements Stated under the Graduate School of 
Ung, IX h f 


courses selected from the tollowing (students whose 

ond: Bis; 2559" of these Courses may substitute additional courses in the 

ty > ther üppr *43; Econ 217, 237 EnHe 240; EKRP 210: Ps; 203; PAd 205; Stat 
Welvo Opriate Statistical tex hniques course 


` Ours 
By eck Em of courses selected from those liste 
Scien E. 


aduate Programs Bulletin for 100-level courses 
780g 107, 108 136, 137 219 Geol 105. 179 


122, 128, 131, 175 
t4 + 142, 143 144, 150, 167 


Arts and Sciences. 


d in one of the following elective 


35: EN 206, 242 Geog 290 
Noite ang m Igt 221; Geog 134; PSc 222, 223, 252. 288 289 (the School of 
ln th Pplied s, lence offers Many courses reley 
TOgram) 


ant to this area; some may be 


Econ 161, 162 Geog 132, 133 222, 230, 290: Soc 127 


é/ 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


192 


rogri 


Undertaken at the completion of the student's P MT 
a specific problem in environmen 


a manner that integrales 
core curriculum with the course work in the elective field " 


Policy program: Of 


(d) Comprehensive Project 
the comprehensive project is the investigation of 


resource policy and the development of a proposed solution in 


210 Seminar in Environmental and Resource Policy (3) 


Limited to candidates in the Environmental and Resource i 
stone course integrating the core and elective areas of the program: cot 
practical experience in decision making and serves as preparation for the 
prehensive project 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE a 
Committee on Environmental Science 
H. Merchant (Director), J. Millar, H. Vandermer, A. Viterito a 
aap ; ing to! 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers a multidisciplinary program leading 
degree of Master of Science in the field of environmental! science. The Cupless 
designed to provide an understanding of the environment w ith an emphasis on P 


the work place 
M elf 

Master of Science in the field of environmental science Prerequisite: a odua 

degree with a B average from an accredited college or University and an in 


course in statistics 


Required d sae. 
(a) The general requirements stated under the Graduate Sc hool of Arts an 970,30" 
(b) Thirty hours of core courses: Chem 205; Econ 217, 237; EnHe 201, 240,25 y 


PSc 222; Stat 127 seo. 
i h the Or 


(c) Six hours of additional course work selected in consultation wit 


(d) Comprehensive Project—Undertaken at the completion of the students P gl 
the comprehensive project is the investigation of a spec ific problem in env a 
health and the development of a proposed solution in a manner that integre 
curriculum with the elective courses 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


201 Introduction to Epidemiology (3) 
Principles and methodology of epidemiology and bi 
proach to health and disease, including parasitology 


"LI 
ostatistics- gcologi? 


and myc0!98?" 


240 Environmental Impact Statement Procedures and H 
Environmental Law (3) jewpoi"! d 
The rationale for environmental impact statements from the ves Tos w 


rnment agenci 


nature and origins of environmental concerns. Gove jons 

for environmental impact statements; current statutes and regula! 

to the environment T 
256 Introduction to Environmental Health (3) mv 

Organizations, functions, current practices, and regulations ata costs 

the environment. Economic impact upon society and industry 

control and preventive practices w 
270 Industrial Hygiene (3) ic 

Industrial health hazards: chemical exposure to toxic dusts, metal gi 


. as 
vapors, gases, and organic compounds; physic al hazards such violet, d 


temperature biological effects, radiation (elec tromagnetic, ui ion 
illumination, sound, pressure, and particulate pollution; P 
of industrial health hazards "Ld 
301 Applied Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) 
Lectures, seminars, and case studies Epidemiological go 


lems of the community 


FINANCE 


Associ, P Amling, T.M. B 


i arnhill (Chair), W.E Seale, W. Handorf 
Assis ate Ofessors J.M Sachlis, N.G Cohen, P.S Peyser, M.S. Klock 
ant Ofessors S.H Jenkins, G.M Jabbour, M Humber (Visiting) 

See the School of Business 


and Put 


grams of study in business 
f Master of Business Administration and Doctor of 


Inistras; Mic Management lor pro 
Philosophy 0” leading to the degrees o 


220 i ‘i 

Business Financial Management (3 
lis Course is à Fi 
to Satisfy a Se 
cial manageme 
ning, and bui 

equivalents 
inancia] Decisi 
eory and 


Klock, Jabbour, Handorf 
students; it may not be used 


policy, and practice in finan- 
analysis, sources of funds. investing, capital plan- 
lgeting Prerequisite: A« Econ 217, Mgt 218 and 270, ¢ 


rst-Level requirement for M.B.A 
cond-Level requirement Theory, 
nt; financial 
] cy 201 Jr 
(Fall and spring 
on Making (3) 
practice of business tinance 
ses and sources of fund 
Canina) , (Pall and spring) 
bita] Formation (3) 
terminants 
Pecial e 
tates, T 


Sachlis, Peyser 
pacts of long- and 
Prerequisite: Fina 120 


emphasizing the im 


s on the firm’s value 


Jenkins, Handorf 
ow are evaluated. 
m structure of interest 
stressed. Prerequisite 


of saving 


and investment 
mphasis on th 


e level 
Ye role and manageme 
223 Fing 120 or 220 | 
Ri estment Analysis 
isk-reward 
economy, indi 


and resultant funds f] 
and risk structure and ter 
nt of financial institutions is 
(Fall and spring) 

and Portfolio Management (3 
of security investments, 
y, company, and marke 
Ory and computer 


Amling, Cohen, Klock 
including analysis of national 
t introduction to portfolio management: 
methods Prerequisite: BAd 120 or 22 


analysis 
: istr 
(FA asis on the 
224 pi Tem Spring) 


Management (3) 
je studie. 


Cohen 
working capital policy, c apital 
dividend policy, and valuation 


À s in financial management 
, linancing with debt and equitv 
225 p, PQuísite : 


bud 
Pre 
Econ t 2 (Fall and spring 
" Same ag pecia. and Legal Aspects of Real Estate Development (3) Fuller 
26 Fi : ; 225 
n i : 
Sa ancing Real Estate Development (3) Staff 
2 Probi, as UPRE 226 
ems in Real Es : 
ts qme as UPRE xm Development (3) Staff 
ate Develo i ign ( M 
231 Pay às UPRE ~ Pment Planning and Design (3) Greene 
Mar: p... ^^ 
Port lin DVestment and Portfolio Management (3) Amling 
Search management theory, applic ation, and computer modeling. Independent 
theory at Investment analysis and portfolio management with emphasis on 
235 Putu, 4565, and Computer 


applications Prerequisite 
ading and Hedging (3) 
gulation of futures markets Alternative 


for possible hedging uses High risk—high return investment 


Ourses i, 8° Of futures markets to manage risks. Prerequisite: Introduc- 
à Ment, ses in economics, statistics, computer usage, and financial manage- 
? à (Fall and spring) 
For Student cial Advising (3) 
taxes M" Preparing to be 
' Pensions ; 
Dreher si ns 


nizan kets: Tr 
Of fut. “ation and re 


88 Contr; 
alter 4 Tacts 
Natiy T 

tor Ves, T 


Fina 223 (Fall) 
Barnhill, Seale 
strategies for trading 


Cohen 
the combination of 
and trusts, and insurance into com- 


oe lal plans. Regulation, professional ethics, and the 
n ts ang "€ visor firms are also covered. Extensive use of computer spread- 
ase 


se studies Prer F 99 9 ) S 
al ^et *quisite: Fina 221, 223: Accy 261 (Spring) 
Theory (3 Peyser, Klock 
asset management, 
al asset pricing framework. 


personal financial advisors: 
gets, estates 


analysis of fing 


lividend polic 
1a 221, 223 


ancial topics, in« luding 


struc 
te b y, and the capit 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


290 Special Topics (3) 
Experimental offering; new course topics 
peated once for credit 
298 Directed Readings and Research (3) 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) 
300 Thesis Research (3) 
111 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) 


Same as SMPP 311 
321 Seminar: Financial Markets (3) Peyset 
Research seminar in corporate finance, investments and financial markets 
be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite Fina 222, 231, 239 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ian. Mff 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. P 


and teaching methods. May 


ee eeee X 


€ 


= 


repeated for credit 


199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral andidates. May be repeated for credit 


FORENSIC SCIENCES E 
Professors T.P Perros, J.E. Starrs, T.F Courtless, Jr., C. O'Rear (Chair), w.F. Rowe f 


Adjunct Professor C.G. McWright RC 
Howe, C.E. Bohn, K.E Melson, * 


Professorial Lecturers L.R. Goldbaum, E.G 
Associate Professor N.T Lappas 7 seis 
Associate Professorial Lecturers W.A. Bayse, S.R. Lorigo, R.E. Easton, G- Ep 
Samway, S.S. Sohn, D.G. Wright = cma” 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers L. O'Grady, S.W. Bentley, J.R Carlon, W.E. 
Lee Il, S.J. Cribari, J.T. Martin, J.J. Conway p 


crediti 
Master of Forensic Sciences—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an ac 


tution of higher learning and academic or professional experience in the y 

biological, or physical sciences or in law, medicine, or law enforcement. of Nr 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Schoo "m quit 

Sciences. Students must complete 36 credit hours ol approved course WO M d 


. - is (e0 ut 
approved for a thesis must complete 30 credit hours of course work plusa these 24H 
| students. For chod! 


to 6 credit hours). ForS 220, 221, 224, and 225 are required of al j 
waived for students having an LL.B. or J.D. degree from an ac credited law m 
following are also required: (1) 9 hours selected trom ForS 201, 202, 203, 204. pout 
hours selected from ForS 214, 260, 261, 265, and 269; (3) the remaining credi urat 
be selected in consultation with the advisor from the behav ioral sc iences, law. inate 
science. or forensic sciences. It is strongly recommended that students , o 
forensic sciences practicum. All candidates are required to passa written 


hensive Examination 


Master of Forensic Sciences with a concentration in forensic I is 
uisite: a bachelor's degree in the biological or physical sciences from an " 
or university | of ^g 
s ? 00! 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Schr woh g 
Sciences. The program of studies consists of 40 credit hours of app ; 
S 295, 


po 4 - x . red n3 i (€ 
221-22, 250; BiSc 229 or ForS 201; BiS« 228. 230, 274, 275; For* tives 
dn ; are el 
27 are required of all students. The remaining required hours bs waived If j 
2 requirement may prol 
i te degre? 


consultation with the advisor. The Bioc 221-22 
courses have been taken within the last two years as a part of à gradua jar pio j 
molecu? f 


student must participate in a departmental seminar in forensic hensive 
aster's Compre jn d 


semester. All candidates are required to pass a written M 


Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology prerequisite ot gl 
first three years of the combined B.S./M.S. program in chemical toxico icd "t 
Department) or its equivalent. Courses may be required to remove rn d st 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate “phat 05 3 
Sciences. The following courses are required: Bioc 221- 22; Phy! 1 For pi 7] 
245, and 242 or 270; two courses selected from ForS 246, 248, 249, : ents Py 
Chem 299-300. Chem 134, 141-42, and Stat 127 will be required of Ary ’ 
had these courses or their equivalent. All candidates are require 
Comprehensive Examination 
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B " 
üche]or 0f Science Master of Science in tl 


1e field of chemical toxic ology—A five-year 
licei, -€ to the B.S. in the field of chemistry and M.S. in the field of chemical 
the Under, le first three years of the program consist of undergraduate ¢ ourse work. (See 
chem cal era duate Programs Bulletin.) Application for admission to the M.S. program in 
second ne 8Y will be made to the ( »raduate School of Arts and S tences during the 
&co lance ester of the third year; for admission to the graduate portion of the program, 
© tance must be obtained prior to the start of the fourth year of the program. If 
"tirement the M.S program in chemical toxic ology is not desired or not obtained, the 
Süccec y 1S for the B.S B.A in chemistry either Major I or II, may be fulfilled by the 
into completion of appropriate courses during the fourth year of study. If acc eptance 
Würde afte Program in , hemic al toxicology is obtained. the B.S. in chemistry will be 

The follow. the suc esstui completion of the fourth year of the 
v 


program 
Ing require 


ments must be fulfilled 


Lge 

Udente 

and Sci ents must meet the general requirements stated under ( 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
quirements Chem 11-12 22 and 23, 111 -12, 113 


olumbian ( Lollege of Arts 
* SCOUTS k 
1.5 "d re 


13, 122, 123, 141-42, 
ctu ony o4 235; Phys 21—22; BiSi 11-12; Math 31, 32; Stat 127 and a course in a 
45, an oa niDuter Programming language: Phar 203 Bioc 221-22; Phyl 191; ForS 240, 
Ue, 249, E 270; either ForS or Chem 299-300; and two Courses chosen from ForS 246, 
Master 


0f Scie 

* Physi be Scien, © in Forensic Science Prerequisite: a b 
S 1 

Required. Clences trom an accredited college 


Noes ^ the genera] requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
i a jJ ^ r 
RM © Program of study consists of 30 credit hours of course work plus a thesis 

0 B cre j 
S credit hours). Indi idualized programs of study will be de 


Objective, 
o Qe tives of each student Students may specialize in forensic chemistry, 
Rida." Serology, Eac h such program of study must include ForS 2 


224 and 225. All 
articipate in the departmental seminar each semester. The remain- 
, lected from approved cou ie forensic scienc es, biological 
ty, ended that Ux » Management science, law, or basi medical sciences. It is strongly 

"Ruireq EL udents parti Ipate in the forensic sciences practicum. All candidates 


Pass à Written Master's Comprehensive Examination 


achelor's degree in the biological 
or university 


veloped to meet 


rses in tl 


i Of Arts in th 


iteq te field of criminal Justice—Prerequisite: a bac helor's degree from an 
Mus: ege or university 
i quirements state 


d under the Graduate 
idy consists of 36 


School of Arts and 
credit hours of approved course work in the 
nology management science, soc iology, and psychology. ForS 
8, 265, 266, 274, 290, and Soc 259, 261 are recommended All 
to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examination. It is 
mended that students participate in the forensic sciences practicum 


: 'équisits. of c riminal justice with a concentration in crime in com- 
fie, t: the oa, Pachelor's degree from an accredited college or university 
bey T 8enera] requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Vu f study consists of 36 credit hours of approved course work 
AO and à Orensic Sciences, law, ace ounting, computer science. investigative 
RN t 197 are anagement ForS 203, 224, 225, 229, 232, 233, 234, 235, 251, 267. 27 
"hene, : recommended All candidates are required to pass a written Master's 
It is strongly rec ommended that students participate in the 


Ces, law 
40,254 > aw, crimi 
Ban 


+ 425, 22 


Tts in 
heus t field of c riminal justice with a ¢ oncentration in sec urity manage- 
' ʻa 
Meat: th 


© genera] 9lor's degree from an accredited college or university 
. "Neral re 
o Studen 3! requirements st 


ib mu. ated under the Graduate S hool of Arts and 

Com ban Complete 36 credit hours of approved course work; students 

MN p urs), T ust complete 30 credit hours of course work plus a thesis (equivalent 
"law 


` i Ctiming osram of study consists of course work drawing from the forensic 
XN ht. Courses 8y, management sc ience, investigative techniques, and security 
NN 267, 290 295. 5, Selec ted from ForS 214, 224, 229, 232 233, 234, 252, 254. 256, 
E^ Psivo p 4-73; Soc 263 All candidates are required to pass a written Master's 
$ strongly rex ommended that students participate in the 
Practicum 
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The interdisciplinary programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, n 
in Forensic Science may include co 


Forensic Sciences, and Master of Science rare 
thi 


from the School of Business and Public Management, the National Law Center, the 9* 
biolog! 


of Medicine and Health Sciences, and graduate course work in the behavioral, 
its of the University: Students work closely W b 


at meets their interests, needs, and bac kgroun "T. 


is affiliated with the Armed Forces n$ sit 
Commonwealth of virg! tio 


further inf 


and physic al science departmer 
advisors in setting up a program th 
edge. The Department of Forensic Sciences 


Pathology and with the Council of Higher Education 


programs of mutual exchange of students, courses, and facilities. For 


contact the Department of Forensic Sciences anii 
in the Cher? 


A research field in forensic chemistry is available in the Ph.D. program 


Department 
Row? 
201 Forensic Serology 1 (3 Lappe, Spr 
Principles of the forensic analysis ol blood and other biological mater gs 
,aboratory 


procedures and techniques used in forensk serology. L pow 
rros, 


citie 
202 Instrumental Analysis (3) inati d 
Principles and application of various instrumental methods to the exams g 


criminal evidence, including « hromatographic and spectrophotom 
niques and mass spectrometry Laboratory exercises te 
1 I Bohn. Eps 


203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) ing P 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, € icating 


paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies of paper and met 

questioned documents. Laboratory exercises go 
204 Firearms and Toolmark Identification (3) i "t. 

Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, ue 

footprints Laboratory exercises oe. P. 
205 Personal Identification (3) 3 voice » 

Methods of personal identification base inis 


jupl 


toolmarks, t 


»d on sketches, fingerpr 


odontology, and study of skeletal remains Howe: yl 
214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) vent 
Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric imon 


the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration of expert — 
examination, and cross-examination in hospitalization and crim Q Re 
220 Physical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) 1mar* f 
irearm and oo C 


Survey of forensic physical sciences; fingerprints, f evide 
inations, document examinations, and examinations of trace jficatio 


, r : qua 
glass, soil, paint, hairs, and fibers; crime scene investigations; QU nsi 
preparation of expert witnesses; operation and func tioning of 
laboratory Lap ot 
21 Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) Th ) 
Principles of forensic pathology, serology and toxicology: j 
é r 1 n on sali 
determinatio" sterii 


laboratorv in the identification of human remains; ene 
cause, and manner of death; partial indiv idualization of biolog 


) 


the detection of drugs in biological materials . Melson d^ 
224 Criminal Law I (3) Clancy, patio? 

Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation ad P i "m 

dence, examination of witnesses, and methods of legal res O'Grady Sg 
225 Criminal Law II: Evidence (3) Mels0™ id C8 jill 

Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical nd admit 

on court opinions defining the rules of searc h and seizure a o? 


evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224 
227 Criminal Law III: Procedure (3) : h 
jreliminary 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion bail, the p jction 
‘ ‘ £ $ ' J i onvic 
speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity. poste A 


Prerequisite: ForS 224 ag: COP i 
229 Criminal Law IV: Contracts (3) rcial activite d 
Concepts and principles of law enc ountered in commer 5 p^ 
Emphasis ^. jgtjof 


sales, negotiable instruments, and bankruptcy b 
ceptive contracting practices. Statutes and governm 


contracts 


232 Crime in Commerce 
ciples of account 
233 Ca unting in the 
ime in Comme 


I: Accounting (3) Lorigo 


ing: abuse and misuse of a counting procedures; use of 
investigation of commercial crime 


rce II: Procurement and Supply (3) 


Bentley, Lorigo 
Vernmental and private-sector procurement procedures: tec hniques of inven- 
ory management; abuse of procurement procedures and illicit diversion of 
Supplies 
234 ¢ 


time in Commerce 
ciples of manage 
235 ^s facilities; com 

ime in Comme 


III: Information Systems (3 


Bayse 
ment information systems: se 


curity of information systems 
romising of information sv stems 


rce IV: Conspiracy (3) 
mei definition of conspiracy; quantum of proof 
240 » establish the existence of crim 

“inciples of Toxic ology (4) 


cations ol toxicology, including its historical development and modern appli- 

and B rug disposition mechanisms of toxicity; factors that influenc e toxicity 
YXIcity evaluation Prerequisite: Phar 203 or permission of instructor 

*mistry of Organic Medicinal Agents (3) O'Rear 


C " n 
prope lated study of the ution, physical and chemical 
Perties, and anic medicinal agents. Included are 


na chemistry of these agents 
Ytical Toxic ology (4) 


f qualitative 
; identific 


u 
aboratory 
246 EnVironme ory 


Study of 


Lorigo 


use of investigative techniques 
inal conspiracies 


Lappas 


Lappas 
procedures used in the 
tency determination of 


and quantitative princ iples and 
ation, isolation, purification, and po 


Lappas 
i mical substances to which humans are unintentionally ex- 
hasis w ill be | 


z placed on pesticides, food additives, and air pollutants. 
Toxic ology (3) 


study of ha Staff 


; ie use of drugs. The signs 
and treatments will be emphasized 


effects caused by or related to tl 
ügnoses, 
oxicology (3) 

Y of the Potential hazards e 


© raw m ate I 
x ^ «teriais, 
Posure and me 


n 

^ Ia Phasized 
on Isciplinary 
exthtific and le 
pert Witness. ( 


Staff 
ncountered by workers as a result of their 


intermediates, and finished products. The types of 
thods of predicting and preventing toxic exposure will be 


Aspects of Forensic Science (3) Carlon, O'Rear 
gal aspects of current concepts. Includes qualification as an 
à hain of ustody, impact of testimony on the jury, admissibility of 
^, Class evide 


individualized ev idence, and search and seizure. 


Udents Prepar Cribari, Martin 
Perie ced tri e present direct testimony and are cross-examined by an 
Proble t techn attorney in simulated courtroom setting. Class discussions of 
22 dence, hain pues Lectures on discovery, admissibility of scientific evi- 
Topicg " Custody, use of notes, etc. Prerequisite: ForS 224 
The bro urity Management (3) Lee 
BY, gov, Pectrum of factors that shape 


V 
tems | emment re 


modern security management: technol- 
; "69a à 
trial o - Principle 


gulations and policies, 


254 Selec Banization, 38, international programs, congressional committees indus- 
C t Opics i i m sociations Potential areas of researc h and study 
255 Wrent issues = ue Forensic Sciences (3) O’Rear 
ity Ma research, Investigation, and law 
Risk sess Bement I (3) Lee 
Aulysis, EM Management, redundant sec urity systems, cost—benefit 
256 Se Sis Of factors zm of personal industrial, and physica] plant security 
Hom! lene A facilitate decision making in security problems 
Osta mie ment II (3) Lee 
257 Mate 4 ^ Preparation of high-risk employees and spouses for hostage 
Tho Pme (Secun of post-inc ident situations, hostage rescue groups 
vidy les o anagem, y Organizations (3) Conway 
l gps ent, with emphasis on leadership and interaction of indi- 
' Managers 


; and the organization as a whole. Discussions centered 
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| 
| 
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on organizations with security responsibilities, including government agadi 


corporate entities, and the military wig! 
260 Principles of Forensic Medicine (3) Sohn, j 
Anatomy and physiology of the human body, with emphasis on understa” 


the processes underlying traumatic and unexpected deaths enc ountered iad 
it relates to child abuse, structure” 


sic pathology. Bone growth and repair as 

functions of the heart as related to sudden death, and anatomic area of the 

prone to hemorrhagic lesions following trauma writ! 
261 Principles of Forensic Pathology (3) Sohn, gi 

Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal investigations 4 

den or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, act idental deaths, an "ow 
265 Drugs of Abuse (3) Lappas: -so 

teristió 


Chemical, pharmacological, toxicological, and pathological charac i 
narcotics, Stm wil 


commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates n 
n to othe 


and hallucinogens. Primarily for M.A. degree candidates; ope 
permission of instructor courtle® 

266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) O'Rear, ^ Jine 
Recent advances in criminal justice. Discussions incorporate several disclP 
including science, law, management, social sciences and psychology: Lori? 

| 267 Seminar: Crime in Commerce (3) 
Interdisciplinary course in current problems in th 
tion of commercial offenses 

268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) ü 
Basic use of forensic photography, including selection and use of eq Td 


e investigation and P 


photographs as evidence, close-up work, and common misc onceptió 
| tory fee, $35 WP 
| 269 Forensic Toxicology I (3) incip 
Relevant underlying biological, chemical, and pharmacological pr! 
| forensic toxicology on 
| 270 Medicinal Chemistry (3) wvity rt 
| Theory and principles of classification, synthesis, and struc ture activ w 


p 
ships of drugs. Discussion of the complex chemical events that usd 
tween administration of a drug and its action on the user, with emp 
of abuse 


271 Forensic Serology II (3) i ssificati 
Methods in forensic serology. Laboratory examinations and ev id 
dried blood and other biological materials. Independent labor 


Laboratory fee, $35. Prerequisite: ForS 201 or permission of 

| 272 Forensic Toxicology II (3) ; ag witht? 
Lectures, student seminars, laboratory exercises, and projects deals " d 
of current interest in forensic toxicology. Prerequisite: ForS 245 oF 

| sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $35 


273 Forensic Chemistry I (3) os includ? 
| Examination of glass, soils, hairs, and fibers. Laboratory rw 
i 


arized light”: 
tive index measurements using immersion methods; polarize e ches 
sio! ofi 


| : ; ; eet 
of minerals; x-ray diffraction analysis of minerals; and erst ) 
physical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 202 or permi qu 


Laboratory fee, $35 0 


| 274 mm aja of Criminal Justice Organizations (3) i interaction d 

| eories of management with emphasis on leadership. 1n* ussi 

| uals, groups, managers, and the organization as à whole. Disc 

| the criminal justice system ji 

| 280 Forensic Chemistry II (3) d paints: "o 
Examination of arson accelerants, textile fibers, plastics, and p? liq j 


c "rolvsis— 8 hi 
| exercises include infrared spectrophotometry and pyrolys! ical and P 
assical chem "m, 


| matography of polymeric materials, as well as € l fee 35. 
| methods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 273. Laboratory "Courtles* 
? ` H "wi i i 

290 Research in Criminal Justice (3) rvs eas | 


An examination of the role and process of research as it $e! hemp 
rature with Tal justi? 


rating Crim 


system. Presentations and discussions of the lite 
of research and analysis in formulating and evalt 
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295 Research (arr.) 


Staff 
Pen to qualified master's degree students Research on problems approved by 
e department chairman or a ademic advisor, under the supervision of an 
8Ppropriate staff member 
ecurity Management Prac ticum (1) O'Rear 
Pen to qualified master’s degree students Internship experienc ein an agency or 
Corporate unit with security responsibilities, under the supervision of an appro- 
Priate staff member, Students must preregister for the course, Credit for the 
Course ç annot be 


used toward the 36 credit hours required for the master's degree 


O'Rear 
à forensic 
an appro- 


is course. Credit for the 
ours required for the 


Forensic Sciences Practicum | 1) 
)pen to qualified 
science ] 
Priate st 
189.30 sourse c 


master's degree students 
aboratory or ; riminal justice agency, unc 
aff member Students must 
annot be used t master's degree 
esis Research (3 J 


Staff 
“Wenics 


Internship experience in 
ler the supervision of 
preregister for tl 
oward the 36« redit} 


Qo, Ru (Director) S.L. Adhya, W.F Anderson, J. Brady, K M. Brown, D.J. Brusic k, J 
Gallo c 2. Ce Son, R.G. Crystal, RI De Giovanni-Donnelly, D.D Derse, W. Drohan, R.C. 
KA. nn de ML D Goldman. G Hager, B.H. Howard L.W. Hoyer, V.W Hu, D.E 
leach, edy, R.L Kincaid, P.D 


Kind, A.M. Kruisbeck A. Kumar, J.W Larsen, W.M. 
Mage, K.H McKenney, C.R. Merril T.W. Moody, D Morris, S. O'Brien, 
etricciani, U.R Rapp, K.N. Rosenbaum B. Safer, J. Schlom 


offers an interdepartment 
Joctor 


Johnson, 


; A 

ie Graduate School 0 
Yom, *Rrees of Maste 
ri is directed by 
aj ^ istry, Biologic 
Ology 


f Arts and Sciences 
T Of Science and | 


à committee 
“al Scien: 


al program leading 
of Philosophy in the field of genetics. T his 
whose members are drawn from the Departments of 
es, Microbiology, Obstetrics and Gynecology, Pathology, 
vernment agencies and private industry 
aduate pre Stated under the Graduate School of Arts 
EN Ü inorganic ; program must have included the following: 8 credit } 
tas in English ^lemistry, and organic chemistry 
: i ‘OMposition and literature; one 
bioc hemistry 


and Sciences. 
jours each in 
6 credit hours in physics: 6 credit 


Course in at least two of the following 
cell or molecular biology 


raduat d of genetics Required: the gener 
t Muse ; e School of Arts and Sciences. The 30 credit hours required in this 


St in ("0 
ie i are Som Gnet 201 and Gnet 299 300. The remaining 22 credit hours of 
pu J d, with the approval of tl 


he Committee on Genetic s, from the 


al requirements stated 


d below 


Id of genetics quirements stated 
Iia) Credit hour, 1001 of Arts and Sciences 
l 


a The program of study must inc lude Gnet 
Sarin and 3 vie bio hemistry. 6 8 credit hours of cell biology, 10-12 ¢ redit hours 
enta] istin aa it hours ot statistics. These courses may be se 
LN SXcep for 8s below (Course des riptions are listed under the 
n) 100-leve 8, which are liste 


Required: the general re 


lected from the 
department con- 


d in the Undergraduate Programs 
201 Adva 
Lectures 4 Problems in Genetics (2) Staff 
of al) asters acted topics by members of the Committee on Genetics. Required 
256 pi didacy or — candidates in the Genetics Program. Prerequisite degree 
p hemic ai Ge nission of program direc tor. (Fall) 
loch ical. netics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases (2) Merril 
Stand; fh. pects of genetics and contributions of mol 


A go 1 i 
ts didacy or po oman mut 


hereditary dise 
Reg Permissio ^ 
ssion of )r é » 

arch (arr.) program director 


ecular biology to under- 


ases. Prerequisite: degree can- 
(Spring) 


ations and 


Staff 
r's degree students. Research on : 


. problems approved by 
Research (3 ae May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


Staff 
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301 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) 
Lectures on selected topics by members of the Committee on Genetics: pr 


of all Ph.D. candidates in the Genetics Program. Limited to students € din 
the Genetics Program unless special permission is obtained from the 


(Fall) sil 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) tio? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examin# 
May be repeated for credit 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
Anat 203 Human Developmental Anatomy 
Bioc 221-22 General Biochemistry 
Bioc 223 Physical Biochemistry 
Bioc 231  Bioenergetics 
Bioc 234 Structure and Function of Proteins and Enzymes 
Bioc 250 Molecular Biology 
Bioc 251 Advanced Topics in Molecular Biology 
Bioc 252 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of St 
Bioc 266 Cellular Biology 
Bioc 270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology of the Immune Respons? 
BiSc 102 Cell Biology 
BiSc 103 Cell Biochemistry 
BiSc 104 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory 
BiSc 107 Genetics 
BiSc 108 Genetics Laboratory 
BiSc 109 Advanced Genetics 
BiSc 114 Principles of Development 
BiSc 115 Experimental Developmental Biology 
BiSc 126 Radiation Biology 
BiSc 137 Introductory Microbiology 
BiSc 220 Seminar: Cell or Plant Biochemistry 
BiSc 227 Seminar: Genetics 
BiSc 228 Population Genetics 
BiSc 229 Cytogenetics 
BiSc 230 Human Genetics 
BiSc 249 Seminar: Developmental Biology 
BiSc 272 Electron Microscopy 
BiSc 274 Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering 
275 Introduction to Recombinant DNA Techniques 


„lected Diseases 


BiS« 
Micr 229 Immunology 
Micr 233 Virology 


r 
I 
Micr 234 Virology Laboratory 
Micr 241 Survey of Molecular Biology Techniques 
r 
r 


Micr 258 Microbial Genetics 
Micr 260 Cellular Immunology 
Phar 203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology 


Phar 220 Molecular Events in Toxic Actions 
Phar 222 Genetic Toxicology 


Phar 242 Molecular Carcinogenesis 
Stat 12 Statistics for the Biological] Sciences 
Stat 129 Introduction to Computing 


GEOBIOLOG Y 


"d 


Committee on Geobiology : scomb: 
A.G. Coates (Chair), A. Brooks, M.A. Buzas, R.E. Knowlton, D.L. Lip 
L. Osterman, A. Viterito 


T ^ c tal P i 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an intere eg 
to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the z the pe 
program is directed by a committee whose members are drawn fro 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 201 


An 
enhan Pology, Biological Sciences, Geography and Regional Scie 


Geol Y COOperative relationships with the Smithsonian In 
Ogica] urvey 


i ac elor's degree in anthroy 
this University, orane 


equival. I$ required lor admission to the 
ent Courses elsewhere) inc lude 


nce, and Geology. It is 
Stitution and the U.S. 


ology, biology, botany, 


geography, geology, or zoology 
quivalent degree from another 


accredited institution of higher 

program. Prerequisite University courses (or 

the following: BiS« 130 or 132 or Anth 186, BiSc 150 | 
7; BiSc 154; Geol 2, 151 or 154 or Anth 188; Stat 91 

er of Scien, e in the field of geobiology— Required: the ge 
Coun of »raduate S. hool of A 


Arts and Sciences. The program includes 30 credit hours of 
or + Plus a thesis (equivale 


) nt to 6 credit hours) Required courses include BiSc 168 
With th 5, 209; Geol 195 254, and 255. Electives owing (to total, 
® require 


:Bis d Courses, at least 30 « redit hours): Anth 152, 183-84, 201, 204. 247, 283, 
229 239 109: 118, 132 211, 221, 227, 228, 


168, 169, 204 210 
: 2 : 243; Geog 104. 106, 108, 219, 220; Geol 105 125 128, 152, 154, 158, 163, 
Unden! *41, 253, 1€ 100 level are to be found in the 


I 
neral requirements stated 


266. Listings of ¢ ourses at t} 
grams Bulletin 


Sophy in the field of geobiology Required: the general requirements 
"ràduate School of Arts and Sciences 


The program includes 48 credit 
ua ; plus a di sertation (equivale 
tom -e BiSc 208 arr 


nt to 24 credit hours) Required courses 

uL » 209, 211, 228; Geol 125, 195, 254. 255, 263. Electives are to be selected 

Ourseg at ‘Ng elective courses listed for the master's degree (to total, with the required 
Search "xD 48 credit hours) 
Pertain ^" fields; Any subdis. ipl 


ine of anthropology. ! 
$ to Tesea ( |t EV 


ology, geography, or geology that 
* rch in e ology and evolution 
i Reetarch (arr.) 
S 
earch on problems approved by the staff Ope 
Ugan, adva ‘ 
M309 


n to qualified students with 
8. May be repeated f 


or credit 
39g Pra. Search (3..3) 
4 *d Readi — 
Limited = ding and Research (arr.) 


ay Students Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
399 Diss © Tepeated for credit 


"search (arr.) 


r of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


SGIONAL SCIENCE 
880rg J. 
jh C. Lowe, D.E Vermeer (Chair) 


Ciate fone E. Maras: iulo, J. Banister M.J. Sagers 

Stant p, ess, raal Lecturers J.A. Zinn, S.E.S. Mastran, W B. Wood 
~ FS A. Viterito, M.W Lewis, D.M. Hart, M.D. Price 
ter g 


fii f Arts in the field of 


hos Yorina related geography Prerequisite: a ba: helor's degree with a major in 
LM leq. the 9 = ed field in the so ial or natural sciences 
Ta Tse work 4 requirements stated under the Graduate S hool of Arts and 
edit E nd n Bes t include Geog 105 (Techniques of Spatial Analysis) and 250. | 
Y ble, 0 Course bs gy are available The thesis option requires a minimum of 30 
UE edi vork, including Thesis Research; the nonthesis option requires | 
Vp, ensi ixami !OUIS of graduate work All degree candidates must take a Master's 
LU am of Study nation that , Overs the substance of ac ademic work pursued under | 
"ll, ts entering th k 
Adeg, Tired t aL Program without a bachelor's degree with 
Ng. lust ° prere 


| 
a major in geography 
s as determined by the department All entering 
~ourse, or its equivalent, from each of the following 


population/c ultural political 
?: 146); urb 3 graphy (Geoe 125 
u an/economic geography (Geog 125, 140, 141). 

ay? Propria on the h . 


i ? Courses y. i ld of spec ialization, each student will select electives 

n the y "elei lin the department or trom related programs and depart- 

2 eloped i y or the Consortium of 1 niversities. The student's program of 
n Consultation with the advisor and graduate committee. 
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202 


he field of geobiology, see Geobiolt 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be y 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the 1 ndergraduate 


Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in t 


Bulletin for course listings " 
: en Vi 
219 Seminar: Climatology (3) m4 
Atmospheric circulation systems, controls, and distribution Elements 
tic climatology, including climate modeling viter 


220 Seminar: Climatic Change (3) 

Climatic historv; examination of natural and induced climatic change sw! 
22 Seminar: Resources and the Environment (3) and P 
Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of resources 


environment 9i 


223 Seminar: The Population-Food Balance (3) í puli 
Spatial problems associated with the dynamics and interaction 0 po 
growth and agricultural output si 


224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) 


: n e nà 
Examination of the political factor in location theory and analysis of th 


political territories port 
225 Seminar: Transportation and Development (3) 
Transportation and communication in the organization of space yr? 
230 Seminar: Resource Issues in Development (3) ponse | 
A consideration of the differential regional implications of and ree 
resource and environmental policy decisions due to regiona l 
societal and physical parameters y" 
243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) w 
Evolving morphology and internal spatial patterns of cities. f 
244 Seminar: Urban Systems and Development (3) inti 
Central place theory and other theories of urban location and the organ 


systems of cities 
250 Regional Development (3 mmatic aspe 


d 
Geographic perspectives on the policy, planning, and progra y 


regional development Many 
261 Latin American Geopolitical Trends (3 pasis 00 7 

Political and economic factors in a development context; emp 

and human resources and environmental and land use ! 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) graphy V 

Survey of U.S.S.R. regions and major topical themes of Soviet gea desir 
ing population, energy, agriculture, transportation, and regiona 


266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Contemporary Chine ^ri ii 


ssues. "i 


China's development prospects: environmental constrain rns an 
and regional differences in the context of Chinese « ultural patte goi 
organization 

290 Principles of Demography (3) mi 
Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 290 

291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) s 
Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 291 

295 Research (arr.) af 


May be repeated for credit 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


GEOLOGY 


j, Stanley ( 


Professors F.R. Siegel, A.G. Coates, R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis, D. 
G.C. Stephens (Chair) 
Adjunct Professor W. Back 
Associate Professorial Lecturer |.F. Sutter 
Assistant Professor R.P. Tollo 1 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers L.E. Edwards, M.J. Baedecker pach? 
of 
the degre? 


d 


Master of Science in the field of geology Prerequisite 
Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology 


GEOLOGY 203 


> general requirements stated under the ( 
se work must include Ge | 205, 240, 
10 Dass a us clude eo 5 


aster’s Examir ation 
B 8 Ex atic 
th esis anc 


Ours o 


sraduate School of Arts and 


261, and 272. Candidates are required 


1 nonthesis options are available 


f course work is requirec 
& * Master's Examinatio 
* a minimum of 36 € 


28,189, 219 )7 
*4, 241 or 243, and 


Under the thesis option, a minimum of 
1, inc luding Thesis Researc h; candidates must 
pleting their thesis work. Under the nonthesis 


redit hours of course work is required; course work must include 


4, and 295. Two electives must be chosen from Geol 216 or 263, 211 or 
and 158 or 254 or 266 


n before com 


e in the field of geoche mistry (an interdepartmental degree offered by 
of Geology and Chemistry} Prerequisite 


Dgeolo., a bachelor’s degree with a 
Required. "d Orin chemistry and, at a minimum, introductory courses in the other field. 
lenceg incl le genera] requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
le] c "cluding Chem 11 1—12; Geol 240, 241 or 243, 249 Chem 213 or other upper- 
Mistry e ourse approved by the adv isor; and Geol 299.300 Geol 105, 111, 122. 124, 
' 151, ang 152 may not be taken for graduate credit. The Master's Comprehensive 


taken before registration for the second half of the thesis work. Stat 
er Course approved by the advisor must be passed 


and Doctor of Philosop! 
Doc 


ty in the field of geobiology 
tor o D 
Under f F hilosop 


see Geobiology. 


the Gr i hy in the field of geology—Required: the general requirements stated 
General mti uate School of Arts and Sciences and the satisfac tory completion of the 
"uctor goi tion in three fields, one of which must be in petrology, stratigraphy, or 
Res *Ology 
esearch f 
ie " i 
Petrology — Eeochemistry hydrogeology, marine geology, mineralogy, paleontology, 
"Imentology. stratigraphy, and structural geology i 
ctor of p} 
Ù the Geolo tilosophy in the field of geo hemistry (an interdepartmental degree offered 
Ser the á and Chemistr, Departments) Required: the general requirements stated 
lat 129 aduate S 


[^ and eit} hool of Arts and Sciences, including tl 
Wm] p... o ther Stat 118 and 119 or Stat 91, 
ination in four fields, 


NA 
Tm 
M ate OR, a limited numbe 
^N ? credit; addi 
Course | 


ie satisfactory completion of 
satisfactory completion of the 
nistry and chemistry 


and the 
including geocher 


r of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
e work is required. See the 


Undergraduate Programs 
Istings 
20 Semi 
Special piceology (1) Staff 
211 A topics each Semester. May be repeated for credit 
vance, Mi 
Crystal che Mineralogy (3) Tollo 
era]s chemistry, phase relations, and paragenesis of major rock-forming min- 
215 Years) *requisite: Geo! 111 or permission of the instructor (Spring, odd 
ime , 
Identifica? Petrography (3) Lindholm 
by mean 0n, classification and interpretation of common sedimentary rocks 
sans of the 


si | Petrographic micros )pe. Prerequisite: Geol 112 
21g po? of struct, : n i 


2, 261; or permis- 
. "T. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall, odd years) 
e wu. t (3) Lewis 
; 117, ai of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types. Prerequisite: Geol f | 
20 Pet gen or permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $22 (Fall) | 
Laborato l1 (3) Lewis 
224 Ad ‘sa fee, $22 (Spring) 
Study yd Structural Geology (3) Stephens 
(Sprin Problems in structural analysis and tex tonics. Prerequisite: Geol 122. 
249 Pring x odd years) 
Principle. « Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
3S an " 
eleme tsin Z theories on the abundance. relationships, and distribution of the 
tion; Geol ATIOUS rock and mineral species Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
2 struct Aor equivalent Chem 11-12: Math 31; Phys 1 or 3; or permission of 
41 Or. Lat i 
ine Geocp oratory fee, $15. (Falh 
Chemica) ^ Chemistry (3) 


al compos Siegel 
n and I 9sition 


mical composi- 
modynamics and biochemical 


al properties of sea water, che 
marine sediments, ther 
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204 


activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and problems of measuring. P 


| Geol 240 or permission of instructor. Recommended: Chem 22. Labora 
$20 (Spring, even years) m 
| 243 Geochemical Prospecting (3) hide 
tection of 


Application of geochemical! principles and analyses to the de 
mineral and energy resources. Field trips as arranged Prerequisite: 


Gool W 


Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring, odd years) su 
249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) 
| Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit Coi 
| 254 Evolutionary Paleobiology (3) fost! 
Consideration of modern evolutionary theory with emphasis O the 
record (Fall, even years) pus 


255 Quantitative Paleoecology (3) 
Characteristics of populations applicable to the fossil re 
includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, : 
frequency distributions, competitive exclusion princ iple, spatial distri 
| relative abundance and diversity, quantification of community biofaciet, y 
uisite: Geol 151—52, Stat 91; or permission ot instructor (Fall, odi ig 
257 Micropaleontology (3) T d 
| Biology, morphology, paleoecology, biogeography, and biostratigraphy ug Prt 


» -eafossil®: 
and nonmarine phosphatic, organic, siliceous, and calcareous microh 
requisite: Geol 1-2 or permission of instructor (Fall, even years! qum 


| 
| 258 Seminar: Micropaleontology (3) ed "d 
Prerequisite: Geol 257 or permission of instructor. May be repeat 
(Fall, odd years) T. M | 
261 Sedimentology (3) imet 
Lecture and laboratory, field trips as arranged. Print iples of sod pat 


and environm 
y fee, 


analysis and interpretation of sedimentary processes 

uisite: Geol 1; Stat 91; or permission of instructor. Laborator 

| (Spring) ind 

263 Sedimentary Environments (3) af 
2 rranged- 


| site: Geol 261. Laboratory fee (field trips), $20 
| 266 Advanced Stratigraphy (3) p! 
Analysis of special topics in stratigraphy. Histc 
facies, cycles of sedimentation, clastic and carbonate subsuria tes 
subsurface biostratigraphy, ecological and evolutionary atribu o 
graphically useful organisms, quantitative methods, isochronolosy? nen 
ogy, and magnetic stratigraphy. Prerequisite: Geol 166 pa” d 
272 Regional Geology of North America (3) p? 
Stratigraphy, structure, and tectonic evolution of se 
North America (Spring, even years) 
274 Hydrogeology (3) of olution "m 
The occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of p jals. pi 
face water and the hydrologic properties of water-bearing mater -tof. 6 pe 
Geol 111, 122; Math 31; Chem 11-12; or permission of instrue "t 
275 Geochemistry of Groundwater (3) i. and pred ul 
Application of geochemical principles to the interpretation ate il 
groundwater activity in regional systems; carbonate and sii ifers: "ua 
aminated aqu of inst 


weathering and redox reactions; isotopes; and cont ission 
site: Geol 240, 274 (may be taken concurrently), or perm syl 


| (Fall, odd years m 


| 276 Advanced Groundwater: Modeling (3) ing, 9? 
rt testing. J 
Review of basic theory of aquifer systems, analysis of aquifer 12749. ) 


Prerequisite: spring u^ 
jesirable " 


yrical background: oit. 


ic prow! 
lected geologie p m 


cal methods applied to ground water problems 

sion of instructor. A knowledge of FORTRAN is ¢ m 
295 Research (arr.) ualified stu w 

Research on problems approved by the staff Open Pi and spring) | 


advanced training. May be repeated for credit : 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) "d 
neral 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) hy ge 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosop™? 
May be repeated for credit 
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399 Dissertation Research ( 
Imited to Doctor of Pt 


SPONTOr GC 


201 The Biology of Aging (3) Staff 
419 Processes of aging in the various systems of the human body; principal 
i Iness patterns in the elderly theories of the aging process (Fall) 
5 Public Policy and Aging (3) 


Morrison 
e "political economy” of aging in our so iety. Political and governmental 
Processes as they influe 


arr.) 


Staff 
iilosophy candidates. May be re 


peated for credit. 


nce and are influenced by older persons; the impact of 
209 p graphic trends and retirement patterns on the e onomic system (Fall) 
acticum in Gerontology (3) Morrison 

leld eXperience in an agency i 


nvolved in the planning 


and evaluation of services 
he elderly 


HEALTH op 
IH SERVICES MANAGEMENT AND POLICY 

esso » 

(Chair) EH Darr, P.N. Reeves P.S. Birnbaum, R.G. Shouldice J. Ott, R.F. Southby 
RS. n; "v Pawlson, R. Riegelman, M.] Shaffer, W, Gr 


reenberg, D.L. Infeld, P Budetti, 
Associate a (Visiting Research) 
* Professors D.L Zalkind, G.E 


Ste th 
e 
1 Schoo! of Business and Public Manageme 


; Of Ma. 
Wtation ù aster of Health Services Administration 
J OCtor of Philosophy 


202 I : 
production lo Health and Medical Care (3) 
*Xamin; 


Crum, S.R. Eastaugh 


nt for programs of studv leading to the 
Specialist in Health Services Admin- 


Crum 


PTSpectiv 'Pts of health and disease from physical and philosophical 
System, c Desc ription and analyses of various « omponents of the health care 
w spring cluding medical tec hnology and the health professions (Fall and 
3 a 
Appli adon — Management of Health Services (3 Staff 
institution, Cha nagement theory and conc epts to health services sy stems and 
Systems S ^aracteristics, functions and organizational structures of delivery 
206 (Fall and spring) 


hods in Health Services Operations (3 Zalkind 
applications of statistic al method 

asoning and statistic al me 
Statistica] Studies 


s in health services operations. 
thodology. Sampling and study design 
and reporting Prerequisite: Stat 51 or equivalent or 
2 tter withi instruc tor; the statistics course must be passed w ith a grade of B or 
? He n two years prior to enrolling in HSMP 206 (Fall and spring) 
Introducto Ces Information Applications (3) Zalkind, Infeld 
ion... Survey of health information systems. Decision-making needs; col- 

and da analysis, ànd reporting of data. Princ iples of managing the acquisition 


alth services information systems Prerequisite: HSMP 
of micro omputer spreadsheet or database softw are (Fall 


Greenberg 
analysis of public policy 
physician, hospital, insurance, 


tives health care sector. An economic 
and otha In the health industry. Roles of the 


: T healt X : 
2; pal h care markets 


Fal are examined. Prerequisite: Econ 217 or 
na (Fall and spring 

1 S E 

Intr d saya (3) financial 
Mm Y Survey of theoretic 


al and practical ap 


Ututions. Specific atten 
bursement 


: tudie ^ 
n ‘Pring) dies, and Str 


proaches to the financial 
tion is given to rate regula- 
inancial ratio analysis and 


ealth care ins 


and accounting, f 


ategic marketing Prerequisite: Accy 201 (Fall and 
ctio ga 

Quy rof ind Health Services Planning (3 Reeves 

nltro uction to nity and institutional health sy stems planning and evaluation. 

and evaluat; policy planning, strate 


gic planning, project planning, marketing, 


they apply to health services (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


215 Health Services and the Law (3) 
The sources of law and the legal processes 


affecting the health services we) 


Elements of administrative law and agency processes. Introduction to Y 
torts, contracts, and insurance) of facilities, physician 
administration; legal aspects of labor Ie 


relationships (e.g 
sonnel, and patients. Personnel 
trends in health services delivery law (Fall and spring) Rent 


221 Health Systems Strategic Planning (3 irate 
alth services. Study of thes". 


Application of strategic planning concepts to he sacho 

gic planning process as a series of interrelated analyses and dec isions, - 

representative analytic methods used in the most critic al stages. DISCUPE ij 
keting 


the relationships among strategic planning, project planning, mar 
financial planning (Fall and spring) peer 


223 Policy in Strategic Health Services Planning (3) ^ "m 
Effects of legal, political, social, governmental, and economic factors pet d 
health planning. Emphasis on formulation, analysis and implemet og 


state, local, and institutional health policies. The role of these policies pro 
sions of values that serve as guiding forces in the strategic planning 
(Summer) m 


225 Developing National Health Services Policy (3) - poli? 
Understanding and analyzing the processes by which health services p. pit 
formulated and implemented at the federal level. Focus on Congress, 
dency, and the agencies. Same as PubH 225 (Spring) 

27 Seminar: Ethics in Health Services Administration (3) 


e / 


pe 
nist 
Managerial implications of ethical issues in health services delivery: ited 
tive and institutional ethics; professional codes; decisions ¢ oncerning yt 
professionals, dying patients fertility control experimentation, an 
nology; resource allocation (Spring) w 
231 Managing the Short-Term Hospital (3) a iion. 6%) 
Organization and management of the acute care hospital administrat ot | 
nance, and medical staff. Relationships and procedures of clinical z the I 
administrative departments. Administrative ethics Requirements i. 
Commission on Accreditation of Healthcare Organizations. Prerequ! " 
203 and Mgt 210 (Fall and spring) mA 
233 Delivery of Mental Health Services (3) 
Study of the organizations and systems for de 


emphasis on managing and financing treatment and re 


(Summer) af 
» p 
f 


get 
slivery of mental health acili” 
habilitation 


236 Introduction to Long-Term Care Administration (3) hintheh 
An overview of the field of long-term care and its evolution with rvi 
m care se 


and social service systems. The “continuum” of long-ter 1-24, 0 
>s for these services: on 


institutions and in the community, funding source 

issues involved in delivery of services. Site visits to long-term ist? 

(Fall and spring) it 
237 Managing the Long-Term Care Institution (3) iden". un 


^ n 
Organization and management of nursing homes, personal a „term 


facilities, and institutions for other populations needing lo sary O Pg 
skills neces (5 si 


treatment. Emphasis on personal and professional 


i y nts. 
wide range of services and quality care in these environmé -— 
238 Ambulatory Health Services Management (3) y care: yl 
f ambulatory ^ ima 


Introduction to the organization and management ¢ ^ d 
| affiliations oigo P” 


tion of models, financing mechanisms, institutiona ofm 
e 

planning for ambulatory care, and the use of group practice or) T 

a total system of services delivery (Spring and Summ i o 


; : x : t 

239 Management of Alternative Delivery Systems (3) d health sa A 
Principles and fundamentals of prepaid group practice à i i, 
organizations and other alternative financ ing/delivery T Ps, i 


on planning, development, and operation of HMOs an "rs ol cafe 4 
sion of models, financial issues, consumers, and providers um » 
summer) -outhbY: pied 

245 Case Studies in Health Services Soule i” 
Administration (3) roblem ol 
Intensive qualitative and quantitative analyses of major P ethod: 


, se study 
system administration and planning, using the case stud; 


the broad spectrum of he 
Services system 
(Fall and spring) 

mparative Health Services Systems (3) 
"Valuations of v 
tional health se 
and the 


Serves as a capstone course for health services students 


Southby 
atterns, functions, and trends in interna- 
ms. Emphasis on sources of s 


4rious organizational p 


rvices delivery svste such differences 


255 significance of systems to the health status of a nation (Spring) 
5 Issues in Gerontology (3) Infeld 
Nterdis¢ iplinary seminar on t 


he nature anc 
Braphic, biological psychological, social 
cal Perspectives on the st 
Tesearch: 
Persons 
Advanced H 
fethods. te 
Spective 
sions, fin 


i problems of aging, including demo- 
economic, environmental, and politi- 


atus and needs of the older population Theory and 
Service delivery; attitudes and behaviors based on contact with older 
(Fall) 


257 


ealth Resources Management (3) 


Eastaugh 
chniques, anc 


iealth resources management. Pro- 
capital investment and buy-—le 


i policies used in | 
rate regulation under DRGs 


ase deci- 
ancial feasibility studies, cost 


accounting, and strategic financ ial plan- 
Hee Financia] management of health care delivery systems, Prerequisite: 
260 Agee 211 _ (Fall and spring) 
Ministration of Health Systems (3) 


Crum 
Same as PubH 213 See the School of Med 


262 i licine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
Onomics of Health Care (3) 


Same , ! i ; Greenberg 
263 He It as PubH 211 See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
Same Servic es Financial Management (3) Eastaugh 
264 Health p CPH 263. See the Se hool of Medic ine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
com lanning and Marketing (2 or 3) Budetti 
265 He, It as PubH 214 See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 
a'th Law (3) Staff 
267 Heat as PubH 265. See the School of Medic ine and Health Sciences Bulletin 
" th and Society (2) Staff 
26g eye PubH 205. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 
Same udies In Administrative Medicine 2 or 3) Crum 
279 Research wot 287. See the School of Medi ine and Health Sciences Bulletin 
Field Lo Health Services Administration (3 Southby 
instruct. arch Primarily for advanced students open to others with consent of 
271 Field X be repeated for credit Fall and spring 
Work expe sa Studies (3) Good 
pla ning ES nce guided by a qualified preceptor on selec ted management and 
and agen, Ene and problems ocx urring in health services facilities, programs, 
ty, Other stude. Primarily for advan ed master's and doctoral students; open to 
778 iden ents by arrangement May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
Work ex7, 63 each) Staff 
ls Å Teports ibd quce guided by a qualified preceptor periodic written progress 
P ô Re in ^ à written major report or selected field projects as required 
Supervised, Health Services Administration (3—3) Southby and Staff 
Policy ar d readings in special areas of healt} 


1 services management and in 


anc 
249 Ment. May p onning Primarily for advanced students; open to others by arrange- 


?? repeated for cre lit 
Ex : Topics (3) 

ment; ring 
an Peated : al offe ring; 


Thesis p. Credit (Fall or spring 
31p ¢ sis pring) 
10 Semi Research (3—3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Staff 


new course topics and teaching methods May be re- 


rin Southby 
3 dy of m Health Economics (3) Greenberg 
Deve] Bue" Contemporary issues in health policy and health economics 
hi Issugs T and Critique of policies designed to deal with current health 
Semin * (S pring) 
Hq Me as Sipp C7 Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 
30 Healt $ SMpp 311 
Servi : 
Study of e Delivery Policy (3) Southby 
^s itique of Contemporary issues in health services delivery Development 


For doctoral and 
work for the degree 


(F; lalist stud Policies designed to deal with those issues 
all) ents; to be taken toward the end of course 


HEALTH SERVICES MANAGEMENT AND POLICY 207 


alth policy, planning, and management of the health 


| 
| 


208 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) May 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. 


repeated for credit sul 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


HEBREW p | 
See Classics. 


HISTORY — 


R. Thornton, L.G. gchwoe’ 


Professors H.M. Sachar, R.W. Kenny, P.P. Hill, L.G. DePauw, B 
Ribuffo, E. Berkow!^ 


P.F. Klarén, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., W.H. Becker (Chair), L.P 
Spector 

Professorial Lecturers S. Shaloff, B.F. Cooling 

Associate Professors C.]. Herber, W.R. Johnson, R.A. Hadley, A.D 
M.A. Atkin, S. Strasser 

Adjunct Associate Professor K. Bowling 

Associate Professorial Lecturer R.M. Hathaway 

Assistant Professors H.L. Agnew, R.B. Stott, G. Savage (Visiting) 

Director and Principal Investigator of the First Federal Congress Project C. pick 


Andrews, J.O: Ho 


Master of Arts in the field of history—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from 4? T. 
ited college or university with a major in history, or an equivalent degree; hi 
standing; and approval of the department Arts 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of "T. 
Sciences. The program of study consists of either a minimum of 30 credit hours mis 
200-level courses, including Hist 299—300, Thesis Research, and at least t judi” 
level courses, or a minimum of 36 credit hours of 100- and 200-level courses, W 
least two research seminars (6 credit hours) and four readings research sormin jg 

by 


Undergraduate Programs Bulletin for a listing of 100-level courses offer by ly 
ment. Exceptions to the minimum for 200-level courses can be grant os WhO ji 
department's Graduate Programs Committee. Hist 201 is required of candi um ? 


not previously had a course in historiography and historical method. A = Tor 
credit hours may be in approved courses outside the History Departmen’ eif 
graduate credit for 100-level courses, master's candidates must arrange ne to p 
the instructors. Each student works in two fields of history and is requ 
Comprehensive Examination in each " 

i tio 


npin prest: 
Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in historic P d Sde 


n 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of BENZ it 


This 36-hour master’s degree program combines courses in Unite S.u 
historic preservation. It includes at least 18 hours of U.S. social history, l " or er 00 
man-made America, and the seminar sequence in historic preservatióo. udi it 


distribution requirements, see the departmental graduate advisor. Ca 
; 1 architectur? Ju 


program may also be required to pass an examination in measurec Jim 
A iy RE p 
Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in public peo This? pl 
general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Scie gue a 

program emphasizes the study of history as it relates to the analysis an em pe 

policy. Hist 213—14 and an internship are required. Additional course V 
with advisor's approval pts 

«eame. 

uirem 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history—Required the general rod ing of * "y 


under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including the P® 
examination in two appropriate foreign languages or in one foreign 


gn 
p 


comp work in 


approved subject (such as statistics or oral history), and the satisfactory i o 
General Examination in four fields. Normally, each doctoral candida fiel 
major (or general) field of study and three special fields. One of the spe pla oi 


taken as a “write-off,” as long as it is not in the area in which the candid Europe. Pj 
the dissertation. The major fields include the following: early mo‘ - and a 
Europe, United States, Latin America, modern Near East, modern Bf ] (e.£^ 
Russia and the Soviet Union. Special fields may vary from the topica 


HISTORY 209 


llectual history, historic 
5 18.8., American colonial history, 

tu LS 

ip tt Englang, etc.). A student may elect one 


iti , - ^ 
be 5 relevant to the program Students havin 
uired to passane 


urse work for the 
mination, the« 
e fpprova] 


preservation, etc.) to the 


classical and medieval Europe, Tudor and 
special field outside the History Department 


8 a special field in historic pre 
xamination in measured arch 


chronologically 


of Co; 
Xa 


servation may 
utectural drawing. In the final 24 hours 
' General Examination, except in preparation for the “write-off” 
andidate may enroll only in third-group courses. Any ex: eption requires 
of the Graduate Programs Committee 


D 
with a of Philosophy in th 


epartment of Re 
School of 
y in the fie 
and gn Ic Uding two 

- Aer) and tw. 


One Othe: f 


T field 


1e field of American religious history (offere 
ligion} Required: the general require 
Arts and Sciences and the specific 


d in cooperation 
ments stated under the 


requirements of the Doctor of 
ld of history, stated above. The General Examination must cove 


trom the Department of History (generally Ame 


) from the Department of Religion | 
In religious history) 


Taduate 
, logo 


r four 
rican social history 


history of religion in America and 


2 i 
"1 History and Historians (3) 


‘storiography and historical method for 


Staff 
cussions on major tre 


graduate students Readings and dis- 


nds in history; selections from classics of historical litera- 
ture, Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive credit for 
2034 Hist 199 (Spring) 
One: Research or Readings (3-3) Staff 
d fered on demand for individual research programs Prerequisite: approval of 
partment (Academic year) 
eadings Seminar: Eastern European History, 1772-1918 (3 Agnew 
(Fall) 
Readings Seminar: Eastern European History, 1919-1945 (3! Agnew 
209 x Pring) 
adings Research Seminar: Topics in Ancient History (3) Hadley 
'adings on general topics in the history of the 
ome, To 


ancient Near East, Greece, or 
Pics to be of Classes. Stude 


anguage(s) mav receive 


announced in the Schedule 
appropriate | 


Ory in Public Policy (3-3) 


' use of historical insig} 
$ on domest 


nts with working 
research credit 
Berkowitz 
s in policy-making, with 
use of primary sources for policy 
analogy in policy formulation 
sian and Soviet Thought (3) 


its and method 
ic Issues. Assessment and 
use of historical 


'arch Seminar: Rus 
*d topic 


Atkin 
Century Rys s in the intellec tual, social, and cultural history of 19th- and 20th- 
?18 din "ussia and Soviet I nion. ‘Gch in 
Recent, "search Seminar: Soviet Nationalities (3) 
1 


ation of the re] 


^ ationship between the | 
Its domestic 


(Spring) 
Sup Pis 'n History and Public Policy (3 or 6) Berkowitz 
or agency concerned with the formulation 
rms of the Internship are arranged with the Director of the 
Policy Program Enrollment restricted to students in the 
1 Policy Program (Fall and spring) 
e usiness History (3) 
so history of Ameri an b 
^ Portatio 


1 D, and finance 
Ustrialization, 


a 
» Rov s 
224 Reads ernment 


Becker 
manufacturing, distribution, 
ntion will be given to the period since 
with consideration of business institutions in their economic, 
al, and social contexts. Same as BAd 293 (Spring) 

- haere Seminar: European Intellectual History (3 Kennedy 


nomic TY of the Frene h Revolution Interrelated « hanges in political and 
Duity aC thought, theater, 


2 Y or arts, religion, and science Írom 1789 to 1799 Conti- 
25 His ^ c ‘Scontinuity with 


1 pre- and post-revolutionary cultural life 
ashington, D.C. (3) 


2g wl as AmCy 29° Gillette 
n Rese. ` 
Discuss "search Seminar: Modern Military and Naval History (3) Staff 


5, 48810; : 
Military wn, readings, and research in 20th-century Europe 
and naval histor, 


usiness institutions in 
Particular atte 


an and American 


210 


29 


230-31 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Seminar: World War II (3) Tm 
Examination of statecraft and the management of force before, during, 89 jt 


World War II. Special attention to broad aspects of military policy an 


and their interaction with international politics and diplomacy schli 
Readings/Research Seminar: Strategy and Policy (3—3) ! shipo 
Hist 230: A study of the historical development of strategy and the relatio! i 


military thought to national policy. Hist 231: 20th-century strategic 


(Academic year) wolchis 
232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) 
Same as PSc 232 wol) 
233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) 
Same as PSc 233 sul 
237 Readings Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917—1964 (3) T prom 
Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations w ith the outside WOM ji 
the blockade and intervention, through years of isolation, World War II, the 
War, to "peat eful coexistence” and detente 
239 Readings/Research Seminar: Early Modern schwom 
European History (3) th cent 
Topics selected from Western European history of the 14th through 17 icu! 
ries. Readings or research, depending upon students' interests an 
needs pet! 
241 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern European History (3) 
Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor no 
246 Readings/Research Seminar: History of Modern 
ae Ue im sia 
— and Sov let Union (3) è won d soviet Uni? 
Selected topics in the domestic history of modern Russia an 
(Fall) pari? 
248 Readings Seminar: Modern Near Eastern History (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) sil 
249 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3) i polic" 
Research seminar in individually selected topics conc erning the forele ege” 
actions, and interrelations of the European great powers and their § r 
the 19th or 20th century. Reading knowledge of one language other 
required Fall) J saw 
51 Readings/Research Seminar: English People Kenny, 
and Institutions (3) ic piston 
Selected topics in the political, social, intellectual, and econom 
England. Focus upon one time period and special area of interes" " 
(Fall and spring) Thor ye 
253—54 Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) - fi "Tm ^ 
Seminar designed to develop analytic and historiographic skills. y "d 
century to 1949; spring: Korean War to the present (Altern " 
years) Tho? 
255—56 Readings Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Strategic 
Relations Since World War II (3-3) tanding i 
Seminar designed to develop a conceptual framework for understa "969 V 
porary U.S.-Soviet relations. Fall: World War II to 1965; spring’ m 
present (Academic year) 
258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) "d 
Same as PSc 258 Th 
259—60 Research Seminar: Problems in pet 
U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Relations (3—3) arch pape i 
Development of scholarly skills through preparation of a rese to acad Aun 
uisite: Hist 254 or 255 or permission of instructor (Alterna 
261-62 Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Modern 
Latin America (3—3) gi 
Admission by permission of the instructor 
267 Readings/Research Seminar: American Social ] op 
Thought Since World War II (3) Maslow: ta 
Consideration of C. Wright Mills, Daniel Bell, Abraham | nreich. "^ 


Lasch, Paul Goodman, Martin Luther King, Jr. Barbara 
major social critics (Fall) 


HISTORY 211 


1-72 U.S. Social History (3—3) 


Horton 
Ist 271: Readings seminar on American daily life, institutions, and intellectual 
and artistic ac hievements. Hist 272: Resear: h seminar. Hist 271 is prerequisite to 
" Hist 272 
3-76 Readings Research Seminar: U.S. Political Staff 
and Colonial History (3-3 


adings, depending on students 


search or re interest and curricular needs. 
arious aspects 


Topics on v of the colonial period or po 


litical aspects of various 
277 Periods, Admission by perm 


à ission of instructor (Academic vear) 
778 Historic Preservation: Prin« iples and Methods (3-3 Longstreth 
Same as AmCv/UPRE 277-78 
adings/Research Seminar: American History (3 Hill 
'"adings or rese 


arch depending 
281.8? Admission by permission of 
adings Research Seminar: 
Search or read 
281: 1776 


m students’ interests and curricular needs. 
instructor oummer 


U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) Hill 
ings, depending on students' interest and curricular needs. Hist 
1 1890; Hist 282: 1890—1950 (Academic year 

@dings/Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3—3 Ribuffo 


*requisite: 6 credit hours of 100-level American history courses. Research or 
Tea . 
285 eadings, depending on students’ interests curricular needs 
? Seadings Semi 


283-84 


1 
ana 


: nar: Military and Women's History (3 DePauw 
; dmission by permission of instructor Fall, alternate years) 
arch Seminar: Military and Women's History 3) DePauw 
dmission by permission of instructor (Spring, alternate years) 
sei ings Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3 Staff 


Cted topics in 


modern Japanese history from the Meiji Rest 
© present. Re 


oration of 1868 to 


Needs search or readings depending: n students' interests and € urricular 

291 Readin (Spring ; , | | 

Uum. e Research Seminar: 20th-Century History (3 Sachar 

29 larael zi l'eadings on selec ted topics (Fall 

ead P— and the Arab World (3 Sachar 

293 ~~ Seminar (Spring) 

294 ar Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3 Johnson 
Readings Seminar: The Modern Near East (3 Staff 
tural, and disc Ussion, and research in selec ted politi al, economic, social, cul- 
Countries meernationa] developments in the 19th and 20th centuries concerning 

29 (Spring) rom the Balkans through Turkey and the Arab countries, to Iran 
5-96 Reads” 

297 S “dings Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3-3 Johnson 

pecia] Opics Seminar (3) Staff 

Pen to doctoral a i Es I . Md < d Ma E 

; tepeated 5 at and master's candidates and qualified undergraduate s. May be 

98 D m arton. credit. Offered whenever five or more students can be enrolled. 
Courses Oaks Courses (arr.) 


C id e 
offered e ach year by sc holars in reside 


Qualifio 
^d Tàc " A i 
chairman T luate and undergraduate stude 


I fon 
399 topic differs, s will be announced. May t 
V. R esis Research (3 


ince at Dumbarton Oaks are open to 
nts with permission of department 
»e repeated for credit provided the 


ol > 3) Staff 
Tome vobitute Seminars (3 each Staff 
3 provided thoe announced in the S hedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
42 Rea ‘Sap ? topic differs Consult the chair of the department before registration. 
39 From e ^ Modern European History (3 Staff 
8 Ady tench Revolution to the period following World War I (Spring) 
Limited to ading and Research (arr Staff 
May Students prepar 


" D hil 1v general r 3 
399 D be repeate ing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exa nination 


d for credit 
: at 
Limited Research (arr 


tor of Ph 


to Dox 


Staff 
ated for credit 


ilosophy candidates May be repe 


212 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES E 
Professors J.L. Breen, D.E. Hawkins, J.E. Snodgrass, D.C. Paup (Chair) 
Adjunct Professors C.A. Troester, Jr., R. Anzola-Bentancourt, D.L. Edgell, S. Wahab 
Adjunct Associate Professor D. Frechtling 
Instructor E.C. Rach 
Adjunct Instructors G.V. Swengros, S.D. Cook, S.A. Schulman 

loading 

See the School of Education and Human Development for programs of study 


tion? 
the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development (with specializat 
exercise science, tourism administration, and individualized programs in human 


and leisure studies) 


HUMAN KINETICS sul 
201 Experimental Course (3) 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes suf 
202 Motor Learning and Performance (3) 
Variables of perceptual motor learning and performance; theories, co 
models of learning applied to teaching and coaching (Fall) S odg 
230 Motor Development and Life-Span Fitness (3) a 
Analysis of motor development and fitness throughout the lif 
practice in techniques of critical observation (Spring) p 
255 Fitness Evaluation and Exercise Prescription (3) fitness P” 
Methods and techniques for providing individualized exercise and fi A 
scriptions based on measurement and evaluation of physic al fitness an 
relé sted variables. Prerequisite: HmKn 152 or permission of instructor 
(Spring) pre 
256 Sports Medicine (3) o M 
l'heory, practice, and research in diagnostic treatment, rehabilitation. 
vention of sports-related injuries. Prerequisite: HmKn 150 gwen 
257 Principles and Concepts of 
Employee Health/Fitness Programs (3) y.s. an 
General overview of the employee health/fitness movement ay spi 
countries. Public and private health policy implications will ub ajet P 
gether with national economic and politic al trends relating to th hes 
uation of model programs, procedures, and current practice. 
259 Exercise, Stress, and Cardiac Rehabilitation (3) 


on 
Applied physiology of exercise and psychological stress in ret 
artery disease and myocardial infarction; the principles and prac ti 


ncept ? 


e span. in 


to? 


tation of patients recovering from a coronary event (heart attack d 

by exercise therapy and risk-factor reduction. Prerequisite: HmKn! "E 

sion of instructor (Fall) p | 
280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) issues 004 Bis 

Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. ¢ ;ontemporary pe 

lems; development of advanced professional competenc ies. 

credit with permission of advisor (Fall and spring) wi 
282 International Experiences (1 to 6) 4 be rê! rep? 

For master's degree candidates enrolled in the department. May n. 

credit with approval of advisor preen Y 4 
283 Practicum (3 to 6) works ni 


For master's degree candidates enrolled in the department sa is w 
ship, and/or instructional practice, including conference " Fall, | prit 
be repeated once for credit with permission of advisor si 
summer) , 
290 Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) ted for jor oe 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repe? ss? 


approval of advisor (Fall and spring) preen we 
293 Independent Study (1 to 6) t May be "° | 
For master's degree candidates enrolled in the departmen . 


credit with approval of advisor 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 213 


297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) Breen and Staff 
or master's degree ¢ pendent research 


nt. Prerequisite: Educ 295 or 


andidates enrolled in the department. Inde 
and study pertinent to the needs of the stude 
Permission of instructor 


(Fall and spring) 
hesis Research (6) 


Staff 
T 
RAVEL, AND TOURISM 
201 Experimental Course (3) me] 
i Opics announced in the Schedule of Classes Fall, spring, and summer) 
"9 Organization and Management of Airlines (3 m 
Werview of domestic 


and international passenger air tr 


ansportation systems. 
Analysis of planning 


financing, operating, marketing, and evaluating airline 
transportation Systems. Legal and regulatory aspects of airline operation. Atten- 
tion 18 devoted to development of infrastruc ture and related support services. 
(Summer) 
“onomic, Socio ultural, and Environmental Hawkins 
Aspects of Tourism (3) 
Impact of tourism 


on economic development and cultural 


e 
MPhasis on Psychosocial, physical 


values; specific 
Summer) 


and community impacts (Fall and 
Administration of Trave 
“TEanization and man 

tion of theor 
280 Tae of the 
urism Dey 


l and Tourism Services (3 
agement concepts, the 
y through an 
travel 


Staff 

, and issues, stressing applica- 

case examples drawn from the broader 
Fall and summer 


alysis of short 


and tourism industry 
elopment (3 


Rach 

atin ship of economic theory and principles to tourism development; appli- 

2 ns of finan: ial analysis te hniques to the travel and te urism field (Fall) 

ns for Tourism (3 Anzola-Betancourt, Wahab 
grated plannin 


8 for travel anc 
ment for co 


Ce n 
262 Tou approaches 


| tourism organization 
mprehensive tourism projects 
and model: 


ncial and physical 
evelop , 


consideration of basic con- 


i (Spring and summer 
Inderste, icy Analysis (3 Edgell 
Policy ntding components of tourism policy, devel: pr i í 


i of tools for tourism 
analysis l I rganizatior n th 
priv. 4 urism organizations in the 
263 ate se 


(Spring and summer 
Urism Marke 


and desc ription of to > government and 


ONcents a "ling (3) Rach Frec htling 
Stvices, inc] techniques employed in marketing travel industry products and 
Ourism pa nding its public- and private-sector c omponents. Assessment of the 
" Marketin " uct development of the marketing strategy preparation of the 
0 Travel in Plan, and analysis of specific promotional programs (Fall) 
Analysis o 9urism Research (3 Spivack, Cook 
of trave] an Sonera] research methods and tools and their application to the study 
280 Advan, and tourism (Spring and summer 
Wor an Workshop (1 to 6) Staff 
Of a vanced vit? emphasis on ¢ ontemporary issues and problems: development 
28 Sion of ad Professional ¢ ompetencies. May be repeated for credit with permis- 
2 Inte, ati visor, (Fall, spring, and summer 
For ae Experiences (1 to 12) Staff 
Country s de candidates enrolled in the department. Travel to a foreign 
283 Advisor (Fa y of a specific topic. May be repeated for credit with approval of 
Practic Fall, Spring, and summer) 
For ma M (3 to 6) 


aster's degree 

à Gor 

Peated 

8 Once for , red 

2% Ime; ec 
0 A a ) 


Hawkins and Staff 
Candidates enrolled in the department. Fieldwork. intern- 
Instructiona] practice, including conference and or seminar. May 
It with permission of advisor 


(Fall, spring, and 
ün CHP 
Master Pinar {1 to 3) Staff 
ET pedit with 3 “sree candidates enrolled in the department. May be repeated for 
pde n ent c Oval of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 
3 Master's Study (1 to 6 Staff 
Credit wi : degree candidates enrolled 


in the department. May be repeated for 
*pprova] of 


advisor (Fall, spring, and summer 


214 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


296 Systems Analysis of Tourism Services (3) 
Quantitative analvsis, resource identification, design tec hniques, and ots 
tems approaches applied to travel and tourism services (Fall and su sul 
297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) 
For master's degree candidates enrolled in the department Independent dT 


and study pertinent to the needs of the student Prerequisite: Educ 295 an 


270 or permission of instructor (Fall, spring, and summer) sy 
299 Thesis Research (1 to 6) cel 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. May be repeated for d 


" iss! 
with approval of advisor. Prerequisite Educ 295 and T&T 270 or permiss 


instructor 
HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


See Human Services. 


»" 


HUMAN SERVICES 
LU 
4 "1" 
Professors C.E. Vontress, L. Winkler, D Linkowski, E.W. Kelly, Jr., J.( Heddesheim? 
Dew (Research), C.H. Hoare (Chair) 
Associate Professors N.E. Chalofsky, N.M. Dixon, D.R. 5x hwandt P Á pet 
Adjunct Associate Professors E.]. Berne, G P. Kearsley, D.W. Miller, N Nadler, E.^* 
Assistant Professor ]. Garcia Nr. 
study led, 
tion $p* 


See the School of Education and Human Development tor programs of 
the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development Educa 
and Doctor of Education 


ecc ROB ce 
COUNSELING lly win 
251 Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Ke "I 4 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles historical back J 

nization, services, emerging trends, and issues (Fall and spring S 


52 Small-Group Self-Awareness Workshop (0 


$110 T 


For graduate students in counseling only. Laboratory fee, 

‘ane i amie, Tal Heddes, gor 

253 Counseling Interview Skills (3 tures, d ! 
Acquisition of counseling skills common to all theories through lec r pcur 


; on, 
equisite or 40 8" 


strations by faculty, role playing, and videotaping Prer / 
f ins 


registration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); permission " 


quired for others (Fall, spring, and summer) j 
254 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) do 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of « 
working with children and adolescents (Spring) 
255 Career Counseling (3 
A consideration of theory, practice, and the body of in 


ounselors, teachers, 


to. 
formation related 13 


requis 
counseling, choice, and development over the life span e other 
(for counseling majors); permission of instructor is requires 
(Fall) 
Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) 1 Develop. (f 

i jques- 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal te hniques- "ons! 2 
. „istration: ^. ed? 

systematic case study. Prerequisite or concurrent regis is 


counseling majors); Psyc 131 or Educ 121 or permission of instru? 
for others (Fall) of, vont ud 
259 Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3) Heddesheim iso 
An introduction to basic counseling and psy¢ hotherapeutic Pes (for > id 
ated techniques. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: GDS (Fall and lg 


majors); permission of instructor is required for others Linkow r goi 


1 
N 


t2 


261 Group Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Kelly. dett" 
p Counseling 0023 hin grour rali yg | 


Principles of group dynamics as relate d to ir 


251 (for counseling majors); permission ot 


(Spring and summer 


263 Cross-Cultural Counseling (3) 
Consideration of procedures for, 


different clients Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling 
majors): permission of instructor is required for others (Spring and summer) 
Counseling and Religion (3 Kelly 

le theoretical and psychotherapy, and 
menta] hea]th onsiderations with religion and spirituality. The clinically effec- 
tive and ethically responsible 


integration of religion and spirituality into coun- 
seling Prerequisite or con urrent registration: Cnsl 251 ( 


Vontress 


and impediments to, counseling culturally 


practical intersection of counseling, 


for « ounseling majors); 
Permission of instruc tor is required for others Spring) 
265 Existential Counseling (3 Vontress 
“Onsideration ot how existential conc epts such as courage, authentic ity, free- 
dom, meaning, existential anxiety, and responsibility may be used to develop a 
Philosophi al approach to counseling, inc luding discussion of the existential 
267 pounseling relationship diagnostic procedures and intervention strategies 
9undations of Employee Assistance Programs (3 Staff 
Istory, legislation and foundations of practice of ¢ ounseling in employee assis- 
tance programs Prerequisite or conc urrent registration: Cns] 251 (for counseling 
269 majors); permission of instructor is required for others : 
Unseling Substance Abusers (3) Staff 
Ndividual group, family, and self-} 


»eip counseling applied to sub 
or concurrent registration: Cns] 251 (for counsel 
uctor is required for others 


Terequisite 
Sion of instr 


amily Cour 


stance abusers. 
ing majors); permis- 


iseling (3) Winkler 
jg, family as a System: how it affects the client and how the client affects it. 
Idactic presentations, role playing and work with simulated families 
siot duisite 9r concurrent registration: Cns] 251 for counseling majors): permis- 
279 | On of instruc tor is required for others 


Spring 
uman Sexuality for Counselors (3 


Winkler 
i" Purpose of this course is t 


Sexualit o increase the awareness and understanding of 
concur 4 as it relates to counseling in contemporary society. Prerequisite or 
tor ig * nt registration: Cnsl 251 (tor counseling majors); permission of instruc- 

274 Coun ured for others (Fall ; 
Special ag Older Persons (3) __ Linkowski 
and role che derations and counseling emphases in regard to the life transitions 
tion "n |] anges that occur for older persons. Prerequ isite or concurrent registra- 
Others. Si 2 1 (for counseling majors) permission of instructor is required for 

276 ound i (Summer) ; 

ie d of Rehabilitation Counseling (3 Linkowski 
field tite vet philosophy, legislation, roles and services. Visits to selected 

Ueber s, , (Fall) 

Rect ofan Aspects of Disabilities (3 j Linkowski 
280 Job Plac, disabilities and concept of normalization Fall) 

Jo deve and Support (3) f _ Staff 
b ic j oPment and modification: placement of disabled persons (Spring) 
2 Chroni; Aspects of Disabilities (3) Fabian Linkowski 
9 Practicu and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation implications (Spring) 

Part of E z Counseling (1) Staff 

trequisite ^ ester ( lini al experience for degree candidates in counseling 
à Chs] 261: nsl 253, 255 257, and 259; prerequisite or concurrent registration: 

5 hern s] Con urrent registration Cnsl 285 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Part of 1x Counseling I (2) Staff 
us Neurrent o Semester ( linic al experience for degree candidates in counseling. 

Inte Shi E Bistration: Cns] 284 Fall, spring, and summer! 

Part NN due Counseling II (3) Staff 

s. Prerecui WO-semester clinical experience for degree candidates in counseling. 

9 Rage ite: Cns] 285 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

dividaj d Independent Study (1 to 3) 


Staff 
arc h under guidan« e of 


a staff member. Program and conferences 
àn instructor (Academic year) 


HUMAN SERVICES 215 


| 
| 


216 


298-99 Thesis Research (3-3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


152 Organization and Administration of Counseling Services (3) 
Principles and procedures for designing and implementing « ounseling 


Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) vonte 
358 Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) derati 
Critical analysis and evaluation of leading counseling theories and consi "T 


of their implications for practice. For Ed.S. and Ed.D. degree candidates 


field of counseling. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) Kelly 
359-60 Doctoral Internship in Counseling (3—3) Heddesheimer, sul 
161 Seminar: Counseling (arr.) suf 


391 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Prerequisite: Educ 390 


HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT " 


236 Technical Programs in Human Resource Development (3) 
Analysis of the nature and scope of human resource develop 
training in industry, government organizations, and labor unions. tal 

237 Designing Technical Training Programs (3) for eo 
Applications of performance-based, criterion-referenced 
nical skills training programs save? 

239 International and Multicultural Human 
Resource Development (3) : reul 
HRD and adult learning isssues associated with international and sprit 
change; cultural issues of diversity within U.S. organizations. e 

263 Human Resource Development (3) Chalofsky, Dixon jorgan 
Foundations and evolution of HRD; ethics and philosophy; societa ring) > 
tional issues. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and "oh i 

264 Design of Adult Learning in 


ment te 


design models 


Human Resource Development (3) : "s 
Training, education, and development programs for various clien 
planned using conceptual models (Spring) 

272 Internship in Adult Learning and Human yl 
Resource Development (3 to 6) olopme!: 
Supervised experience in selected areas of: human resource dort and ot 
adult education. Admission by permission of instructor. "^ 

279 Adult Education (3) gencies in -— 


Current concepts and objectives, historical development, & int vost 
personnel, clients, programs on all levels—community through 

280 Program Planning in Adult Education (3) chool p 
Determining educational needs for adults in sc hool and nons ult " 
designing programs and instruction; budgeting and scheduling P, à get? 
grams. Field work with sponsoring agency. Prerequisite: HRD 


sion of instructor pot 
281 Adult Learning (3) aning 
and group! vi 
: jal e? 


Learning theories as applied to adults in individual soc 
tions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical, an syl 


d 
Methods, techniques, and approaches; developing & tion-orie s 
ations for organizations (Spring) (3) yo" 

283 Interviewing/Counseling for Human Resource Developer? iis for he aif, 
Applications of interviewing, coaching, and counseling p ypation?l gi 

resource development specialist and others in variou 


$ occu V 
284 Evaluation of Human Resource Development Programs (3), sine! ql 


in adult education situations (Spring and summer 
282 Instructional Strategies in Adult Learning Programs (3) nted jearti’ 


s in 

Evaluation design strategies for adult learning programs 2d agencies, y 

government, voluntary and community organizations, a i Dixon: 
Chalofsky: 


286 Issues in Human Resource 


Development Programs (3) ion and pure ing) 
Current issues and trends in the fields of adult educatio (Fall and § 


development. Admission by permission of instructor 


Vontres* 


j 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 217 


287 Management of Human Resource 


Chalofsky, Schwandt 
elopment Programs (3) 

panagement of organizational units involved in promoting HRD activities 
(Fall) 


89 Consulting Skills in Human Resource Development (3) 


Dixon, Schwandt 

*Xamination of the consulting process, consultant—client behaviors. and di- 

mmas, using theory and field experience for individual and organizational 

development Prerequisite: HRD 263, 279: or approval of instructor (Fall and 
Spring) 
293.94 8 


earch and Inde 
Individua] research 
; arranged h an ir 

299... ged with an instructor 
ng Thesis Research (3-3 
minar: 
uman Resource Development (arr.) 

"minar: Applied Research in 
379 uman Resource Development (arr.) 
acticum in Adult Le 


pendent Study (1 to 3) 


under guidance of a staff member. Progr 


Staff 
am and conferences 
Ac ademic year 
| Staff 
Advanced Issues in 


Chalofsky, Dixon, Schwandt 
327 


Chalofsky, Dixon, Schwandt 


: arning Programs (3 to 6 Dixon 
ma pervised practical experience in various forms of adult education and human 
es 1 , s 
Source development Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and 
spring) 
391 Digger 


lation Research (arr.) Staff 
®requisite Educ 390 


RAUM] G 


Pr 


RADUATE PROGRAMS 


itt i 
CE Rice (pee Individual Programs 
Hutfong Py rum Director), A.D Andrews, B.I 


» Catron, J.J. € ordes, W.B Griffith, T.L. 

St d ; Lengermann 
u ent 1 

‘Ward 3 With Specia] acac 


lemic goals may pursue in 
“Td the Ma gog may [ l n 
dividual Master of Arts or 


dividualized programs of study 

Master of Science subject to approval by the Committee on 

Ograms ; { ` " 

i Maximum zand the dean. Courses must be drawn from a minimum of three fields, 

à tduate Scho, 18 hours trom any one field. A majority of courses must be taken within 

Which the int ool of Arts and Sciences The comprehensive exami 

" Grad a ‘one of the program of study is demonstrated 

Thee 5 With in 15200] of Arts and Sciences offers the course listed below primarily for 

m ittee on Indiae interdisciplinary programs of study for the master’s degrees. 
5 st ‘dual Programs, which has superv 

u ents, pro 


nation is a final essay 


isory responsibility for Individ- 
2 vides the faculty for the Colloquium 
" Col Oquium Ver. : a 
Analysi on Interdisciplinary Methodologies (3 Staff 
stud. sis from several pe 


i rspectives of the problems inherent in interdisciplinary 
Strategies pa nearch, conditions that justify interdisc iplinary work, norms and 

9r Success. and case studies (Offered as the demand warrants) 
ANA 


“TION AL AFFAIRS 


Ors y. 
S 9s, R, Alexander (Research), w H. Becker, E 


OMA ant Jt. M.A. East J.A Frey, R.S. ( 
Bion jf Holman. y e; Past. .A. Frey, R.S 
Nim J.C. ps Kim, P.F K] 


C McClintoc k, J 


Berkowitz, B.L Boulier, J. Chaves, JJ. 
»oldfarb, O. Havrylyshyn, P.P Hill, H.C. 
arén, J.E. Kwoka, Jr., W.H. Lew is, C. A. Linden, J.M. 

Millar, J.A. Morgan, Jr., C A. Moser, H.R. Nau, B. 
ih, G. $ 9st, P. Reddaway, B Reich, L.P. Ribuffo, H.M Sachar, B.M. 
dj raton, AM m H. Solomon, R H. Spector, G. Stambuk, C T Stewart, Jr., 
Ay, tig) Lec Butterworth, T.F. Carroll, K.S Flamm, J. Hardt, R.D.F Palmer, E.L. 

wo TE 
nba essor, ç anister, E.G. ( 


tiffin, R.W. Lee. Urbar 
Allen, MA. At n ee, J. Urban 


om lett (i Henig Cy} kin, M.D. Bradley, C J. Deering, C.F. Elliott, H.B. 


lerber, W.R. Johr CC ner, Y.K -Renaud, M.C. 
M. Sod ach), JH 1 Johnson, C.C Joyner, Y Kim-Renaud, 


June iro. 112 Lebovic, D L. Lee, G. Ludlow. Y Olkhovsky, R.W. Rycroft, S.C. 
Associate ' H.S atson, S, Wole hik, R.Y. Yin 


Wallerstei n 
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Associate Professorial Lecturers S.E. Johnson, G.R Kieval C 
Assistant Professors H.L. Agnew, N.J. Brown, M.D. Moore, J.P. Rogers, N.S Vonortas, 6! 


Wang 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers G. Sandles, M.J. Sagers 


ing? 
The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leadint 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of international affairs. The program prov " 


students with a broad background in the general areas of international affairs 8$ 
or in à regional 


lisciplinary pur 


1 e 
offers a wide range of choice and flexibility among fields and courses within a fram 


that emphasizes intellectual development in more than one academic discip 


opportunities to specialize in one of the traditional disciplines 


Master of Arts in the field of international affairs—This multi: 


practical policy-oriented study in special-functional or regional-area fields. : 
mav take graduate courses in anthropology, business administration, ec onomiC* yu 
raphy and regional science, history, political science, psy: hology, sociology: an 

disciplines T. 

Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott Sc hool of Interné 

Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field. Required: the general requirements gdl 
under the Elliott School of International Affairs. All degree candidates must tà j 
hours of course work and prepare for comprehensive examinations in three fields. i 
dates select at least one general field from those listed below and may take no mor io? 


A " 
hours in one department. Students may write a thesis if they qualify by having 4 mi 


3.5 grade-point average, submitting a previously written research paper of "s advi , 
and submitting a formal thesis proposal approved by their prospective r l 
Thesis candidates may take no more than 15 hours of course work in any one E 


80 
Bevond these limits, students are free to select any of the fields listed below, je 
they comprise a coherent program. Courses should be chosen w ith a view tot 
to the selected fields. Candidates will be examined on their selected fields in 4 
Comprehensive Examination : j 
ernational P 


General fields—At least one general field must be chosen from intern theo 
ern politica pu 


(PSc 240 and 241), comparative politics (PSc 230 and 231), mod 
84, to whic 


205 and either 206 or 207), and international economics (Econ 283 


18 or equivalent is prerequisite) : 

Special fields—Fields regularly offered include international law, internation 5 
zation, international economic development, international business, interna tot u 
and development, comparative aspects of communism, U.S diplomatic icy patio” 
foreign policy, U.S. foreign economic policy, history of strategy and po A 
security policy, and science, technology, and public policy iddle gast, A 

Regional fields—Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Soviet Union, Mid pic 
South and Southeast Asia, China, Japan, and Latin America (for each geogr rd 
courses are generally available in modern history, government and politics, & 


problems) ; nation: All E 
The following courses carry the International Affairs (IAff) designa gnati? 


mt de 
courses listed above will be found under the appropriate department m ^ 
je 


J 


223 Science, Technology, and International Affairs (3) 
Exploration of implications of technological change fo 
politics 

253 Defense Policy and Program Analysis I (3) 
Analysis of U.S. defense budget, force posture, and p 
ogy for defense planning and program evaluation. Spt 
nuclear forces al 

254 Defense Policy and Program Analysis II (3) ices: spec! 
Analytical methodology for defense policy and program cho’ / 
tion to U.S. general purpose forces, including forces for N pu rd 

255-56 Applied Quantitative Techniques (3-3) , | issues P 
The application of quantitative techniques in the solution O i ^, 
policy jat 

287 Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Klarén and oe L^ : 
Interdisciplinary seminar; each student writes à repor nb 
selected key theme. May be repeated for credit Admissio 


r internation® 


rogram prioriti g 
;cial attenti 


instructor 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 219 


?90 Special Topics in International Affairs (3) 


Staff 
a more current or 
of Classes 


Ourses designed to focus on international affairs issues of 
lopical nature 


29 l'opics announced in the S hedule 
i Colloquium: East Asia (3) 


*olloquium for advanced students of East Asian affairs 
slon of the instructor 


92 Colloquium: rhe 
Olloquium foi 

Admission by ae 
Colloquium: National Defense Policie. 


Colloquium for advanced students 
Permission 


Hinton 
Admission by permis- 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (3) Staff 
advanced students of Russian and Eastern European affairs 
permission of the 


293 


s and Issues (3 Staff 


Ol security policy studies Admission by 


Of the instructor 


29 
> Independent Study and Research (1 to 3 Staff 
299.3 Imited to M.A degree candidates. Written permission of instructor required 
00 T esis Research (33 Staff 
IN 
TERNATION A1 BUSINESS 
fesso, > . 
Nociate 5 D. Grub, G P. Lauter, R. Eldridge (Chair), G Ghadar, Y.S. Park, H.G. Askari 
Sista € Professor p Robles 
N T Ofessor K Visudtibhan 
ĉe the c 
admi i " Schoo] of Business 


and Public Management for pr 


ograms of study in business 


dministration and Doctor of 


formerly offe 


Op. yp 'ading to the degrees of Master of Business A 
Ad Inisa; 45e note that the following courses were 
Stration Depar 


261 Multinat 


he tional Corporations “aadar, Grub, Vieudtibhan 
© World Ec onomy (3) 


"Usiness in the w 
Cal, and Social 


red by the Business 
tment 


orld economy multinational corporations as economic. politi- 


other institutions; ownership and growth strategies, relationships to 
Comm. iOS; national and international controls; future of the multinational 
262 Poration (Fall and spring 
Minar: | "vea De 
Ber nternational Trade (3 Eldridge 
insti Cal and modern concepts of international trade theory, instruments and 
Itutions of trade 


'olicy, barriers to trade 

Des, t po 
263 ` ends and issues Fall 1 spring 
Leg l tran and spring 


hal a Spects of International and Multinational Business (3 
*2Vironment ot international and m 


16, antit nul usiness including legal 

js, D expro ; rust laws international arbitration 

66 Int mation ation: topics of current interest (Fall and spring) 

Organization Marketing (3) Lauter, Robles 

Bles ang Diod: struc nal markets. Market-entry strate- 
uct policies Special issues. Chan 


à an rice polici nels of distribution, promotional 
Regiona] ^ " we Prerequisite; MLOM 240 (Fall and spring) 
iScussic e rnational Marketing Systems (3 
Ja n of the politic at, economic, legal, and social char 
affec "utin Ameri: à, Asia, the Middle East, E 
he marke 


a ting of g i » ` 
in InP goods and services 


pretere 


| treatment and trading 


Peterson 


inational t 
, regulation of direct investment 


tures. Analysis of internati 


Lauter 
acteristics of Europe, 
“astern Europe, and China, as they 


in these regions. Identification of 
ational pee entry strategies Fall and spring ’ 
Analysis of usiness Finance (3) Ghadar, Park, Askari 
int ation; problems in international business finance Impact of the evolving 
ra à! Dayme 
Se 


nts system on business Prerequisite: Fina 120 or 220 


inar: i 
Intern hlernationa| Banki 3) 
: ation, l fi ng (3) 
Intern, 8l financial intermediation 


ional f rnational banking. Func tioning of 
i Bulation of arm ial markets, public policy issues in international banking, 


25 n Son national Ountry banking institutions, and the effect of international 
Extern lo monetary policies. Prerequisite: IBus 271 (Fall and spring) 
tired capita emt Financ ing (3 Ghadar, Park 
Extern sour ^ ormation and the financ ing of payment imbalances through 
Ment, p ES nts for financing national develop- 
nergy policies, inflation, rec ession, and changes in 
ary system. Prerequisite: [Bus 271 (Fall and spring) 


Park, Ghadar 
and inte 


Institutions and instrume 
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Chad 


276 Seminar: International Financial Markets (3) Park, Askari, 
Theory and practice of international financial markets. Operation and str 
of the Eurocurrency market, such as interbank operations, Eurodollar UP» d 
floating-rate Eurocredits. Control of the Eurocurrency market and the rol 


other financial centers. Study of Eurobond and floating-rate note markets as" 
as major foreign bond markets. Prerequisite: [Bus 271 or 273 (Fallandi 
u 


277 International Portfolio Selection and Management (3) 
Theoretical knowledge and practical skills necessary for the efficient 
ment of international financial asset portfolios. Numeraire ¢ urrency, & " 
rates, international taxation, international portfolio optimization, interna ui 
financial assets and markets, performance measures and applications 
site: Completion of Common Body of Knowledge courses (Spring) ig 
278 International Business Negotiations (3) For 
ations (IBN)-^: 


Characteristics and process of International Business Negoti 
ent of system? 


lation of concepts and preliminary frameworks; developm jonal 9 


proaches to planning for and conducting IBN. Integration of other funct vis 

international aspects in the broader environmental framework. 

[Bus 261 (Fall and spring) suf 
290 Special Topics (3) May bert 

Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. a) 


sul 


peated ohce for credit 


298 Directed Readings and Research (3) admini 
Supervised readings or research in selected fields within business 5 once P 
tion. Admission by prior permission of instructor. May be repeate J 


credit (Fall and spring 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) suf 
300 Thesis Research (3) ine (3) 

311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships ( 


Same as SMPP 311 :|dridge Gh" 
361 Colloquium on International Business (3 El h sis p 
„ss, with emp " » 


Examination of selected topics in international busine 

new theoretical and empirical developments (Fall) y 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr ation. VP 

Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examina j 

repeated for credit 5 


399 Dissertation Research (arr 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


9 i 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES — m. 
i 
c.M 
Program Committee: P.F. Klarén (Director), C.J. Allen, Y Captain-Hidalgo: 
M. Moore, J. Quiroga, J. Treacy, R. Valero NT d 
The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary prog 


the Master of Arts in the field of Latin American studies m 


isite: the 
Master of Arts in the field of Latin American studies Prerequis! 


; a ^ 
requirements stated under the Elliott School of [International Aff the Eon 
degree in a related field. Required: the general requirements stated un 


» € £ f i ^ it- our 
of International Affair rā so-credit po 


The program offers a 30-credit-hour option with a thesis OF $ 
without a thesis. All students must take the interdisciplinary semina, als 
in Latin American Civilization. (Students with no previous course yen wit the P 
history, politics, literature, geography, or anthropology should consu js 
director to determine ways to acquire the necessary bac kground.) throug? y p 
All students must demonstrate proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese jsh 
comprehension examination. For students whose native l 
tuguese, an English language examination will be substituted r' Compr yif 
Degree candidates who choose the thesis option must take redit hours, it bo 
Examinations in two fields. This can include one major field (12€ fields aed 
- 287) and one minor field (6 credit hours), or it can be two major 1 j” 
each). ive 
Those who select the nonthesis option must take Master's Comprehent fields 
in three fields, which can include one major field (12 hours) and two 


anguage 15 i 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 221 
each) or t 


WO major fields (9 hours each) 
Tom demography, 

p. anning, to 
Public ^ An , tourism 
Policy, At Je 
Paper, Br At le 


and one minor field (6 hours). One 
International business, rural de 
administration, women's stuc 
ast two courses must } 


minor field may 
velopment, urban and re- 
lies, and science, tec hnology, and 
e research seminars requiring à substantive 


The f, A 
Atllowing graduate courses pertain to Latin American studies 
nth 268 Seminar: Peasant Society 
Anth 272 


nth 22. Seminar: Topics in Latin American Anthropology | 
" 1282 Semina; Advanced Archaeology —New World Prehistory | 
«con 251 Economic Development Theories | 
Con 259 ; ; 

Econ 252 Economic Development Plar 


Flanning 
283-84 

Eco; * Survey of Inte rnational Economic 
(05-86 Economic Deve 
^u. 223 Seminar 
7008 250 Seminar 
eog 261 Semi 

4 90 ‘ nar 

Hist 261 6. Readir 


Theory and Practice 
‘opment of Latin America 

The Population—Food Balance 

Regional Development 

Geography of Latin A 
1g8/Research Seminar 
Latin Ameri: a 

Aff 287 Problems in I 


merica 


Topics in Modern 20th Century 


Sc 22: atin American Civ ilization 
^ TA Governments and Politics of Latin America 
84 Internationa] Relations of Latin America 


aJ Deering 


Wit of rts j 1001 of Arts and Se lences offers a program leading to the degree of 

ae emp tale, the field of legislative affairs This program focuses on the U.S, Congress 
licy analysis um the legislative Process, American politica] institutions, and public 
Ma 


ster Of Arts 
"tige fr Ein the field of legislative 


om : airs—Prerequisite: at 

tired: he accredited college or university 

iy C65. The qu, Se neral requirements stated under the ( 
t rriculum of 33 hours of course work include 


soft 


'achelor's degree with a B 


sraduate School of Arts and 


>S two courses from each of the 
^ stug Ae ; he remaining Courses are selected in consultation with the 
ur. ~ must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination 
ni ©Rislative P 
Uy? I1... TOCess: PSc 218, 234 


UD © Processes of Politics PSc 215, 216. 219 120. 221 A. 
EM y blic Policy Ane Tey i212 222 19 220, 221 


: £26, 227, 228, 246, 286 


4 lysis: PSc 212. 222 ^24, 225, 249, 250; WStu 240 
ISlative 2). s C08» SEE, 649, 4 e YOAN À 
Bislative Resear; h and An alysis: PSc 200, 203 


AGEMENT SCIEN 


CE 
Sors 


Ninel Vy, W.E. Halal, E.H Forman, S.A. Umpleby, J.F Lobuts, Jr., 

i be Professors slow (Chair), J.H. Carson, N.M. Loeser B Burdetsky, P.W. Wirtz 

Cy 96]. Liebe, lardgrave, J.P. Coyne, L.E. Graff T ] Nagy, W.G. Wells, Jr., W.J. 
N.T S TLM. Ca D A ~ - 

hio toy lisiting; ^" "ry, R.G Donnelly, R Soyer, P.B. Malone III, M.S Katzman, 
ctor p Fo Siting) 


o e 
usiness and Publ 
aster a Iblic M 
\ ‘tology e of Business Administrat 


n 
Ny ment actor of Philos ". De 
terg, “t have been restruc "cai M 


anagement for programs of 
ion, Master of Science in 
partments in the 


study leading to the 
Information Systems 
School of Business and Public 


ured, and many courses have new designations and 
20) f 
nization 
(Former y Mgt 205 ^ agement (3) Vaill, Halal, Loeser 
Ot design.» ©, 20: 
lign, j ^ Bnated stude 


nts in the M B.A program. Integrative 
" Management 


ati Principles, philosophy, and 
€ 3 XT 
ons. Evo ution of management thought, 


Dri Concept, approach to organiza- 
vat Tganiz theory in public and 


functions, and prac- 


222 


208 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 


210 Individual and Group Dynamics 


211 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 


212 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


general systems theory, 99 


tices, stressing present management approac hes 


contingency management (Fall, spring, and summer) T 
202 Management of Strategic Issues (3) Halal, A 
(Formerly Mgt 201) ide 
" i 
rhe body of management theory and practice that has evolved re ently to 
tify, analyze, and resolve strategic organization al issues. A survey of the " 


odologv of the fie n labor relations, energ 
pollution, marketing and consumerism, business government relatione ) 
bal economy. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or equivalent (Spring and sU m 


T 
Riot 


applications to critical issue 


203 Strategic Planning (3) 


(Formerly Mgt 206) 
Formulation of strategies that enable organizations ti 


| "n 
adapt to « hanging y 
technological, economic, and political conditions. Lectures, discus ; 
ind the environment@ “sti 
and other major ! fal) 
ation. Jot 


exercises examine strategic planning pract 
affecting corporations, government agencies hospitals 


tions. Students conduct a strategic planning project for an organiz 


204 Human Resources Management (3 Loeséh, 
(Formerly BAd 210 n labo!” 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including 
management relations. Same as PAd 231 (Fall and spring) ky Kato” 

205 Seminar: Human Resources Management (3 Burdetsky: 
Formerly BAd 211 ada 


Industrial personnel and manpower management research M 
t t 


problems Spring) Malo 


206 The Human Resources Manager (3 


Formerly BAd 212) wen lO 
tion 
l'he personnel manager and his or her place in the organization, relà "m 


0 
executives, policy role, and relations with chief executive Problems v TJ 
mission of instrue 


personnel executive. Prerequisite: Mgt 204 or per 

PAd 232 (Summer port 
207 Leadership and Executive Development (3) 

(Formerly BAd 215) h q with i, 

Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associate’ jd 


se 
: 3 sutive 
ship in large organizations and at higher management levels <a ral” 
and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or permission of instruct’ 


kÝ 
spring) purde™ 


(Formerly BAd 217 conduct 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the € "d 
relations under collective bargaining agreements (Fall) p 


209 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective 


Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3 
(Formerly BAd 218 y 
wii, ™ 


Current problems and issues (Spring 
| Harvey. Winslow, 


in Organizations (3) 1 seating vil 
For graduate students who wish to improve their skills in e^ se 
behavior in organizations. The course is designed to impr dy jo 


roup ™ si 
personal understanding of the roles of interpersonal and 8 s organi 


;ariou 
management. Focus on individual and group behavior in V 8 


settings (Fall, spring, and summer) 


~ tion, 8 
Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automa in orga? 
sonal relations, organizational change, and similar p 
- 
settings. Problems of conducting behavioral science res a 


(Fall) 


Review of research, theory, and practice related to the 


(Fall, spring, and summer) 
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213 Organization Development: 
anagement Function ( 3) 
An exploration of the literature, culture, 
Manager, leader, oi administrator in « 


evelopment, H mphasis is 
Consultants/f 


Lobuts, Harvey, Vaill 


values, and skills that can assist a 
arrying out the 


process of organizational 
on direct managerial interve 


ntion, although the role of 


214 E ac ilitators in the process is explored (Fall) 
8Vioral Factors in Harvey, Vaill, Lobuts, Winslow 
Management Consulting (3 
leories and methods of planning, introdu ing with change in 
management through the helping process In nagers seeking an 
Understanding ol the consultative approach t planned change and for persons in 
Staff or consultative roles seeking understand ng of the consultative process 
. (Spring) 
15 Conflict Management: Lobuts, Harvey, Winslow 
, AeOry, Conc epts, and Methods (3) 
spP loration of various approaches to the causes of conflict and its resolution 
4. dents study and experience wavs to make conflict a creative rather than a 
“structive experien: e. Methods of conflict resolution are practiced. Conflict in 
® micro (person-to person macro (system-to-system) levels are explored. 


216 "requisite Mgt 210 or permission of instructor 
Th 55-Cu tural Management (3 Vaill 
Is Course for uses on the 


Fall and spring) 


ma variety of issues and pportunities that arise when 
hae! | 
ate aging outside one s own culture. The manager's cre libility and effectiveness 
he assumed to be q ulture bound. Emphasis on the personal level as opposed to 
(d 11 
and Mterinstitution al or intercultural levels. } xtensive use of student experiences 
res 
217 Ent Search . (Summer 
(Fi Preneurship (3) Winslow, Solomon 
ormer]y Mgt 208) 
N ex : ; 
the i oring the entrepreneur as a phenomenon," stude 


nts will be exposed to 
'eriences associated with entreprenet 
an I I 
d “ntrepreneurship in al 


irs, entrepreneurial acts, 
p au) organizational settings—large, small public, and 
?18 C ,. 'érequísite: Mgt 201 or permission of 
8 Computer A : ; ^ 


I instructor Fall and spring) 
Op ations Pplications in Production 


Forman, Graff, Forst, Soyer 

For esignate. j nagement (3) 

Operations - Students in the M.B.A. program Fundamentals of production 

tion Plannin, lanagement Inventory management resource allocation, produc- 

ing analysis. project management, and fore asting. I inear programming, queu- 

and organizati "^ dSheets database systems, BASK Principles, terminology, 
? 58.) (Fal ton of computer systems. (Course equivalent: MLOM 188 and Mgt 
20 Analytica] ' Spring, and summer 

Survey of; els for Decision Making (3 Forman, Soyer 

bilistic analytical models used for decision making. Topics cover both proba- 

decision . deterministic models and include linear and integer programming, 

APplications p multicriteria decision analysis queuing and network models 
221 *auivale Om literature are presented 

n 


(E Prerequisite: Mgt 218 and 270 or 
: "all 
and ° to Prob 


Its; PPlications (3) 


and spring) 


ability Theory Hardgrave, Forman, Wirtz 


paratior c Probability theory and its applications in management science 
ic met - ^ Search; foundation c ourse for further study of advanced proba- 
com on distrib “n Operations research Sample spaces, conditional probability, 
22 Me Math 42 P: random variables, simple stochastic processes Prerequi- 
Ten, matical Uum or equivalent (Alternate years 
Sch iques osramming: Hardgrave, Forman, Graff 
Techni = Pplications | 3) 


Cal a 
Method. and applied 


Considerations of | 


inear programming and related 
and computational 


, "Mathe x 
"ulation o ine matica] aspects of linear programming. For- 
pmi g Introd; Programming models Studies of applications of linear pro- 

E L 
23 Te Wisite. M ction to intege 


^: Math 4- r programming, algorithms, and formulations. 

NUN of On, 42 or 52 or equivalent Alternate years) 

ey nd int rations Research (3) Hardgrave, Forman, Graff 
“din, Toduction to conte 


porary operations research techniques, in- 
amming, dynamic programming, inventory and queuing 


224 


224 Foundations of Decision Making 


226 Workshop in Computerized Decision Systems (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


models, and simulation. Applications of such methods as models of comm? 
processes Prerequisite Mgt 221, 222 (Alternate years) 

(3) Forman, 5% 
oth business 


]locati* 


Concepts and methods for making complex decisions in b 


government identifving criteria and alternatives, setting priorities, a isio 
resources, strategic planning, resolving conflict, and making group decis 
(Fall and spring) , 

225 Statistical Modeling and Analysis (3) Wirtz, Graff, For, 
The process of specifying, analyzing, and testing models of human an SP ios 
behavior. Formalization of models; statistical test comparison and se " 
computer implementation of univariate bivariate, and multivariate tests. ^. 


eral linear model: linear regression, analysis of variance and analysis 0 
ance. Prerequisite: Mgt 270 or equivalent (Fall and spring) cal 


sion supe 
Framework, processes, and technical components for building decision 8, 
»cified problems T. 
i 


pst 


systems dealing with unstructured and underspé 
erial and organizational perspectives. Construction and exploration 


support system models. Prerequisite: Mgt 220 or permission o 


(Spring) soy 
Forman, Hardgtr ble 


229 Decision Making in Practice (3) 


Problem identification, design, evaluation, and choice of decisions amisi 
private, and nonprofit sectors. Prerequisite Mgt 220, 224, and 225 or Pe 
of instructor (Alternate years) 

230 Management of Technology Innovation (3) Donnelly 
Competitive, economic, and political factors that influence techn nal Mem" 
tion in public and private organizations, domestic ally and internat 
agement of research and development: project selection, resource "d 
technology planning, management of development projects. Quality. (y 
turing, and intellectual property issues. Corporate venture divisi o 


and spring) Js, 1I? 
231 Project Management (3) k go 
Practical examination of how projects can be managed from § id 

including specific emphasis on planning and controlling to avon quld 
pitfalls. Identifying needs, defining requirements, project costing Pria 
resource allocation, and project politics. Configuration managemenm " 
puter applications (Fall, spring, and summer) Frame . 
232 International Science and Technology (3) À ve l 
Technology transfer among advanced countries and LDCs. Compari » 
and technology policies and capabilities of countries. Technolog) fer p^ 
national trade, licensing, patenting, and joint ventures Global tra lo 
technologies and export controls Technology in economic 
(Fall, spring, and summer) Hale it 
233 Emerging Technologies (3) : : 
Exploration of new developments in scientific and technologie! rg W 


ing, social é 
including automation, energy, medicine, bioengineering, s t "ad 


mation technology, and space. Emphasis on forecasting thas role dí 


vances and assessing their economic and social effects. 
technology in driving social change (Spring) ponnell 


235 T E i fon (3 d 
35 Technology Entrepreneurship and Innovation | ) a launch 4? jj 


The process of innovation and entrepreneurship use ital, tax 1 o? 
ventures. Organizing for innovation, raising venture capi t "LA 
marketing p 


managing the small tec hnology-based venture, 
studies of recent low- to high-tech ventures. Deve 


loping a DUS” as 


technology-based venture (Spring and summer) X golf 
239 Seminar: Competitiveness and Technology (3) ;jence. t ust 
Capstone course integrating the field of management of sc and 4 
innovation. Commercialization of technology in the private ic secto jg 
on competitiveness. Implementation of technology in y A má (9 
ogy development, from new product conce epi 
Prerequisite: 6 credits in related subjects or Į 


pt to utilizatio 
yermission 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 225 


240 Survey of Information 
Technology (3) 
anagement-oriented survey of key 


‘ardware, software, systems development, management, and the computing 
Milieu Prerequisite Met 218 or 


permission of instructor (Fall, spring, and 
Summer) 


Graff, Carson, Liebowitz, Wenker, Coyne 


areas in information technology, inc luding 


24 ' ` 
? Systems Analysis for Carson, Wenker, Liebowitz, Coyne 
nformation Systems (3) 
s evelopment of a specification for an information system Topics include CASE 
mois data gathering, information tlow modeling, object-oriented analysis, data 
He Organization inpuVoutput and other nonfunctional requirements, such as 
Meforman, e reliability, environmental conditions, and training Prerequisite 
243 Bt 240 (Fall and spring 
. Human F t i ; : » Wr 
actors in Information Systems (3 Nagy, Coyne, Cary 
The user- 


computer interaction human factors of on 


1$ approaches to user system interaction 
evaluation of user 


and vario, 
Ment ang 


line dialogues, interfacing, 
Emphasis on the develop- 


Softwar, computer interfac es using artificial intelligence 
244 "ooa Prerequisite: Mgt 240 (Fall and spring ; 

, “MmMunications: Tec hnology, Applications, and Operations (3) Cary 

vaa echni al concepts applications, and trends of tele ommunications; opera- 

Uisito. rv» considerati. ns ot implementing telecommunications sv stems. Prereq- 
245 Databases 240 (Fall and spring) j 

Theory Management for Information Systems (3) Coyne, Cary 

Corporate - utecture, and implementation of database management systems in 

and Organi 


Dess applic, zation information systems 

Cations and implementing such datab 

249 Seminackases Prerequisite: Mgt 240 

urent tr Hypermedia Information Systems (3 Coyne, Graff, Wenker 
System. ends in the desig 

E. cma, Integration of d 


lise 
253 Informer Pute 


ation 


Designing databases for busi- 


ases using commercially avail- 
Fall and spring) 


n and implementation of hypermedia information 
atabase, text, image, voice, video, and knowledge. Exper- 
r-based hypermedia information systems (Fall and spring) 
n advan, sp "urity Systems (3) Wenker, Cary 
Principles aa emphasizing the philosophies, 
*Bislation ç Practices of security management in and impact of privacy 
'r-based systems. Risk assessment, state-of-the-art mea- 
Dagemer, . information security field and roles of the various levels of 
255 App pment and tex hnological staff. Prerequisite Mgt 218 or 240 (Spring) 
Nagy, Liebowitz 
ns monitoring, diagnosis, classifica- 
, and tolerates incomplete or inexact inputs 
rmission of instructor (Fall, spring, and summer) 
heory and Cybernetics (3 Umpleby 
'rnetics provide principles that govern information 
making activities, whether these occur in human 


urse in information, te hnology 


Xpert system that perforr 
ing, planning, et: 
240 or pe 
lo Systems T 


ing syst 5; OF social organizations. The « ourse covers ways of conceptu- 
self... Systems, Strategies for regulating te nd pe (s involved in 
262 regulation (Falh or regulating systems, and paradoxes invo i 
5 for i mad AAA . : 
An adaptive Making Organizations Adaptive (3) Umpleby 
8 tire 4. ganization must solve day-to-day problems and periodically re- 
Te itself i 
elt to mee 


! new challenges 


and opportunities. The course reviews 
nducting 


al strategi 
Models of ian for co 


W ealo . a group planning proc ess and introduces several 
284 ^ir People in 4 rganizations Students conduct an interac tive planning process 
yst: «d an organization (Spring) 
SP uter Rodan Modeling (3 Umpleby 
Yhamo or eling of Organizational problems using system dynamics and the 
nami Ca "amming language. Rev iew of previous applications of system dy- 
and Ausa] influenc 


e diagrams, level and rate diagrams equations, testing, 


lion with people in an organization, students develop a 


l of some aspect of the organization (Fall) 


ial inte) nd Cybernetics (3) 
Tnetic, - ‘gence ent 


Umpleby 
c$ Provides ath 


ails building c omputers that simulate human behavior. 
Yeory of cognition that can aid designing software and 


226 
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doni 


ylications of new computer technology for indiv iduals an "m 


assessing im] 
al and philosophical literature on the prospects for aul 


tions. Theoretic 


intelligent behavior (Spring) 

270 Mathematics and i Forman, Graff, Harige 
Statistics for Management (3) Witt i 
For designated students in the M.B.A. program Mathematical and stat d 
concepts employed in the solution ol managerial problems. Applicat ili 
functions, elements of calculus and linear algebra Introduction to P sti? 
frequency distributions, statistical inference and regression and € 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 

275 Advanced Statistical Modeling and Analysis (3) 
Advanced topics associated with the general linear model 
remediation of assumption violations. Detection of outliers, infl 
tions, and multicollinearity. Alternative design strategies in the 
ance; a priori and a posteriori tests; testing for interactions an 


(Fall and spring) wit 


uential 0; gf 
ana ye i 


Prerequisite: Mgt 225 or permission of instructor 
276 Exploratory and Multivariate Data Analysis (3) Hardg 
Methods for exploratory data analysis. Application and comparison ot 
multivariate analytical procedures. Multivariate and discriminant ig pr 
canonical correlation, and maximum likelihood latent structure ame 
requisite: Mgt 225 or permission of instructor (Spring) r (y 
280 Information Systems Development and Applications (3) Cary, Carson 
Each stage of the information systems life cycle is disc ussed in terms oy 
gies, impact, and management. Topics include struc tured analysis, Pg 
"d 


vi 
software reuse, testing, life-cycle costs, software development en 


organizational and behavioral aspects of development projects. ing) 
M.S. in LS.T. candidacy or department approval (Fall and spri y, 0f 
281 Foundations of Artificial Intelligence (3) Wirtz, Nagy, Lie nin f 
Logical foundations, components, and processes ol automat f 
tems. Alternative inference rules. Introduction to predicate ca 
and lists. Students use the computer to solve problems in 
ligence language. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree candidacy} 
approval (Fall) on 0 
282 Information Systems and Telecommunications (3) 
l'elecommunications and networking as applied to enterprise tions 0l *. 
and public sector. A survey of the tec hnologies and applicat hnolof y 


iculus rs " 


es in the te 


munications systems. Emphasis on selection of the proper site | 
configurations necessary to support business applications. * wi 
1.S.T. candidacy or department approval (Fall and spring) di Nc 
283 Topics in Higher Level Languages (3) -— G ot g 
Emerging high-level languages, such as PROLOG, SMALLTA red ever) pt 
used to develop information systems. Not all languages are per Mif uj 


; studi 
ter; programming assignments are made in the languages st deg? 
peated once with advisor's approval. Prerequisite: M.S. in^ 


(Fall and spring) oy? d 


dacy or department approval 
284 Database Systems (3) 
Use of the latest techniques for developing and impleme of 
database system. Topics include database organization, per . and afl 
nance: evaluation criteria; standardization of database systeme, (S.T 
the state of the art in database development Prerequisite: ; of 
candidacy or department approval (Fall and spring) 
285 Workshop in Database and Expert Systems (3) hrough y, 
Analysis and solution of complex information problems ! PA 
available database and expert systems; development ^ 
comparison of implementation strategies Hands-on expertum mgt 24 
mercial systems. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree candidat of, 


ment approval (Fall and spring) p p 
m 


286 Operating Systems (3) 


Survey of operating systems and related tec —! sting 34 Un sf 
tion systelP MS” 
requisite: 


operating systems, such as security, file structur 
communication that affects the design of informa 
MV/CMS, and VAX/VMS systems are presented. 
candidacy or department approval (Fall) 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


287 Design of On-Line Information Systems (3) 
nalysis, design, and imple 
include Systems 
reliability calcula 

in LS.T 


analysis, database design, 
tions, system testing 
candidacy or department approval 
288 Applied Artificial Intelligence Programming (3) 
Use of Programming methods and knowledge represe 
artificia] intelligence (e.g., executable specifications 


tal networks) to develop systems Prerequisite: M.S. in I.S.T 


(Fall and spring) 


ntations originating in 
rules, frames, objects, neu- 


candidacy or depart- 
ment approval (Spring 
90 Special Topics (3) Staff 
*Xperimenta]l offering; new 


course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 
Peated once 


! Knowledge 


Knowledge 
ment, 


for credit 


Acquisition (3 Coyne, Liebowitz, Nagy, Wirtz 
acquisition is often the biggest problem 
The ability to ac quire 
and interpersonal sk 


to acquirin 


in expert systems develop- 
ert requires both tec hnical 
aining some of the barriers 


knowledge from the ex] 
ills. This course is aimed at expl 


8 knowledge and dis usses techniques to overcome them Prerequi- 
Site; Mgt 281 or permission of instru tor Fall) 
Applied Artificial Intelligence Liebowitz, Coyne, Nagy, 
- Neural Networks (3) Wirtz, Cary, Carson 


Opics include neural 


networks, machine learning speect 
9 Processing. 


1 understanding, paral- 


and knowledge representation. 
288 or permission of instruc tor 


" object-oriented programming 
298 Die Quisite Mgt 281 and 


(Spring) 
299 he 'adings and Research (3) Staff 
300 Thee. ^ minar (3) Staff 
311 - Research (3) Staff 
: Same am ^ ag Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 
. Spatar: Operations Research (3 Hardgrave 
TOphe t A ^ and advanced applications in operations research, such as catas- 
variation p Markovian dec tsion processes, or applications of the calculus of 
Bt 223 n economics and finance May be repeated once for credit Prerequisite: 

365 Seminar mel permission of instructor 
review 2 Cybernetics and General Systems Theory (3) Umpleby 
relopmer 4 cent literature in the field: guiding questions that have led to the 
eories wit of general systems theory and cybernetics comparison of these 
: Dt. Prov, 1 other approaches to understanding organizations and manage- 

85 i requisite: Mgt 262 (Spring 

Search Probi in Research Methods (3 Harrell, Wirtz 
39 leading, lems and issues related to student dissertations form topics for 

0 Philosophe uP discussions, and assigned papers Fall and spring) 


hilosophy af Foundations of Administrative Research (3 had 
ate) Of Science as a jl 
ys appli 

ature and | urrent proble 


Pa and the re] 


ed to research in administration Topics include 
ms of epistemology, the development and role of 


d ationship between theory methodology, and empirical data 
391 j Pring) 
Ologi,. 
Admi n Foundations of Wirtz, Newcomer, Harrell 
Exa ative arch (3) 


ework Process of social science research. 1 /se of models and theoreti- 
i Tks Se -— 
ations efin - ‘n research: formulation of research questions, hypotheses, oper- 
ne Pri lons, research design, sampling methods and data analysis ap- 
3 (Pal) d mary emphasis on the development of dissertation proposals 
98 A Sprin 
dvan 8) 


Limite to Reading and Research (arr. ) Staff 
399 PDeated for b candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 
, Sertati 


Staff 
peated for credit 
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Carson, Cary 
mentation of on-line information systems. Topics 


dialog design, response time and 
and project planning Prerequisite: M.S. 


Nagy, Wirtz, Liebowitz 


| 
| 
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MARKETING, LOGISTICS, AND OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT E 


Professors S.F. Divita, R.F. Dyer, S.N. Sherman, J.H. Perry 
Associate Professors R.L. Holland, M.L. Liebrenz-Himes (Chair) 
Assitant Professor S.S. Hassan, P.A. Rau 


L.M Maddox, P.K Bi 


i ines 
See the School of Business and Public Management for programs ot study in Lat 
administration leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administration and De 


Philosophy Please note that the following courses were formerly offered by the Bus 


Administration Department 
240 Marketing Management (3) Dyer, Divita, Liebrenz-Himen cuj 
This course is a First-Level requirement for M.B.A. students; it may not 
satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Emphasis on the marketing process i bi 
viewpoint of the firm. Market analysis, product planning, í hannels 0 "m 


an integral 


tion, pricing, and promotional decision making; developing 


keting plan. Prerequisite: Econ 217-18 (Fall, spring, and sumi. 
241 Advanced Marketing Management (3 Divita, Liebrenz-Hi alysis 
For M.B.A. students in concentrations other than marketing. Case ane’ h 


complex marketing problems. Current developments in marketing practi c 
relationship of marketing to environmental forces and other business fu 
Prerequisite: MLOM 240 (Fall and spring) Madd” 
242 Buyer Behavior (3) Dyer, Hassan gi 
A required course for marketing students. The buyer decision process qug 
framework for analysis of how and why products and services are pu d 
used. The impact of consumer decisions on the marketing strategies 0 yis 
tions. Marketing applications in high-tech and service industries. 
MLOM 240 Fall and summer pye. V. | 
243 Marketing Research (3 "T 
The marketing research process: designing, conducting, and ei 
search studies. Managing the market research project; qualitative pda 
vey and experimental designs; data analysis with statistical software 
Prerequisite: MLOM 240, Mgt 218 and 270 (Fall and su 
246 Marketing of Services (3 


mer) j 
ment al 
and existing jg 


Management of the activities involved in marketing new . 

The innovation system (behavioral and organizational) of service P pel 
sions, product planning processes, marketing auditing, services sighted: 
new service trends. Marketing of intangibles and services 1$ highli 


uisite: MLOM 240 (Spring) ive 
248 Advertising and Sales Promotion (3 tems pers 
Examination of advertising and sales promotion from 4 sy nerd tudes 
supported by analytical methods and concepts regarding const earch roga” 
| 


y T res 
behavior. The role of communication in marketing, behaviora 
E 


mo' 
design, economic and financial criteria, development of a pro 


Prerequisite: MLOM 242 (Spring and summer) p 
250 Selling and Sales Management (3) selling p 
egal issues. the 9 sis jo 
Jemand any jb 
d control, 


f sales 


The selling task, with attention to ethical and | 
account management, negotiation. Managerial issues, € 
source allocation, financial planning, quota setting ant 
coaching and incentives sales administration, and analysis O syl 
Prerequisite: MLOM 240 (Fall and spring) jy 
253 Marketing Channels (3) i à jn 
Marketing channels as super-organizations: planning: oe uring: V 159 


c 
tion, and control. The channel's task environment: manum 0 ap 
System Peine tuti 
x el! ud 
agement of interorganizational relationships among € hann w 


uisite: MLOM 240 (Fall) 

255 Marketing High Technology (3 d for markei i 
Emphasis on differentiating the marketing process — ved bY i oí d 
technology and high technology products from that employ annel v7 4 
standard product line. Market analysis, product planning "| t 
tion, pricing, promotion, decision making, and developing 


retailing, and physical distribution institutions 


ing plan. Primarily for M.S. in LS.T. students 
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257 Marketing and Public 


Policy (3) 
Xamination of 


Divita 


principal areas of public policy formulation affecting marketing 
Practice. Topics: adver Using, warranties, product safety, health issues, consumer 
Information Systems, informal and form 


al redress mechanisms, business respon- 


and advocate viewpoints presented Prerequi- 
240 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
arketing Strategy (3 


required course for marketing students. Analvsis of complex marketing prob- 
ems involving policy and operational decisions emphasis on creative marketing 
Strategy Prerequisite 


ol at least three Second-Level marketing 
280 Courses or permission of instructor (5prin 


Sibilities Governme 


Site: MLO 
259 M MLOM 


nt, business, 


Divita, Rau 


completion 


pring 
TChasing and Materials Management (3 Perry, Sherman, Bagchi 
Industria] Purchasing and materials management principles and practices Orga- 
nization and functions in materiais management. Determination of require- 
ments Source selection, buy ing practices, policies, and ethics. Same as PAd 280. 
(Fall and spring 
Procurement and Contracting (3 


Sherman 
ecting large procurement programs. Plan- 
sign for diverse acquisitions 


"Nciples and , oncepts essential to eff 
ning, Sourcing 


j deral BOVve 
evels 
282 $ and tl 


oVernmen 
Survei]] 


and contractual des Emphasis on 
mment policy with comparison of buying at other governmental 
1e private sector. Same as PAd 281 Fall and spring) 

t Contract Administration (3 


Sherman 
ance 


contract performance. Measurement of pro- 
ation interpretation quality 


nancial considerations 
Same as PAd 282 
egotiation (3 


and management of 


assurance; changes negotiation, and 


property; terminations; regulatory and pol- 


Icy co 
7 Concerns (Spring 


icing and N 


Sherman 
cope and 


preparation, conduct, and 


price, profit, investment, and risk: cost 
5; Incentives relationship of contract type to work requirements; tech- 
Sys hes gotiation Same as PAd 283 

ocurement and Project Management (3 
Ms acquisition 


Bineering conce 
anagement plans 


Perry, Sherman 
needs, objectives organizational relationships, and 
pts. Design, establishment, and execution of project 


. and procurement processes. Analysis of cases in public- and 
286 py 1 sector Contracting, Same as PAd 285 


i Tr Distribution Management (3 


Bagchi 
and communi ations services management optimization of cost 
ernatives available to the manager, given the economic situation, 
Odes ^ onditions, and regulatory environment of the sev eral transportation 
^. Mode à < 
287 (Spring) el location theory and distribution network planning and design. 
ufacturi ` 
rin Coi 
Inventor. 8 nt 
tive į 


Fall and spring) 


ze. Alt 
COMpetitive 


rol Systems (3) Bagchi, Perry 


chniques, and strategies for effec- 
marketing, and manufac turing objectives. 


: material requirements planning systems, distribution re- 
echniques, and classical reorder-point inventory models 
i 


cs Mana 
geme 
Management of w = 


| concepts, te 
finance 


Bagchi, Perry 
ork in produc tion 


tools for pl 


er anning and establishing operating systems and for 
Services CALOR, Control, 


8, equi : Examination of processes, products, 
28g ing System! p "Mid facilities Relationships of human systems and operat- 
fan ACturin 
Pu pro na irat y (3) Bagchi, Perry 
ca egic licy n methods and techniques that influence formulation of a firm's 
th icity a jh Taditiona| and updated and improved systems for controlling 
ute Panning ry Examination of productivity analysis, cost control, mate- 
299 S 95 to Overal] „Other topics to ensure that the production function contrib- 
cial Topics Olt. (Spring) 
Xperi Cs (3) 


enta] offe Staff 
Peated Once f nus new course topics and teac hing methods. May be re- 
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299 Thesis Seminar (3) 

300 Thesis Research (3) 

311 Seminar: Public—Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) 
Same as SMPP 311 i 

141 Seminar: Marketing (3) Dyer, Liebrens i 
Examination of major theoretical developments in marketing (Fa 
spring oe 


381 Seminar: Materials and Operations Management (3) Bagchi, Perry a 
Recent developments in manufacturing production and materials manag of 
impact of technological economic and social change; significant relat " 
Private- and public-sector policy implications. New and emerging analys 


298 Directed Readings and Research (3) » 


niques. Prerequisite: MLOM 280, 281, or permission of instructor. sil 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) - May 

Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. ^" 

repeated for credit si 


199 Dissertation Research (arr 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


MATHEMATICS bis 4 


Professors T.P.G. Liverman, H. Kenyon, I. Katz (Chair), H.D Junghenn, LI. Glick 
‘ x . R Simio : 
Associate Professors M.P. Lee, E.A. Stone, M.M. Gupta, E.A. Robinson, ^» pon? 


Assistant Professors F.E. Baginski, D.H. Ullman, V. Harizanov, K.G. Hocke™: © i! 
wi 
Master of Arts in the field of mathematics—Prerequisite: a bachelor $ deg 
major in mathematics from this University, or an equivalent degree. | of Ants , 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Schoo k wit) 
Sciences. Students must complete 30 credit hours of approved course 
without a thesis, and must pass a comprehensive examination. "m 
hematics-P® pr 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of applied mat stic* 


bachelor's degree with a major in mathematics or a related field suc has stati 
science, engineering, or economics my | of Ae e 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Schoo mon 
Sciences. Course work is divided between mathematics courses and courses T 
of application—economics, engineering (civil, electrical, or me hanical engin d 
ations research; or engineering management), physics, statistics, ou 
planning. Courses in the chosen area of application are selec ted in consu 


|tation 

relevant department , ine field d 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts Master of Science in 97. j 
andidates fc e degree o aster of Arts or Master o rk, which mf ug! 

| 


mathematics must complete 30 credit hours of approved course WOP*«" tion. 4 f 
Math 299—300 Thesis Research, and must pass a comprehensive examina oL un 
credit hours must be in mathematics courses, with no more than 6 hours the y 
approved second-group courses. The remaining courses are chosen t of vf) 
is 


from 
: | men 
area of application. Theses are jointly supervised by the L There 
matics and the department concerned with the area of application: 


requirement 


no 


= 


: d eral Te 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of mathematics Required: the ar doctor! ie 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The deparume that m0, we 
committee, after consultation with the student, will stipulate ( 1) cours ination: Ce 


` 1 
to fulfill the 48-credit-hour requirement leading to the Genera Exam io 


vatisty the Í 
languages, selected from French, German, or Russian, to satisfy t st prem 
jent mu or of 


requirement; and (3) the four areas of study in whic h the stuc 


H . € i 8 
General Examination. The doctoral program committee will appoint ne of z 
gram) 9 


when the student has selected (preferably early in the pro (or. 
research fields for the dissertation: functional analysis (abstract r phi 
generalized functions, groups of operators), group representations, e cal aD Y 
theory), logic, theory of computability, measure and integration, num ergodié "d 
nary and partial differential equations, combinatorics, graph |vtic toP? 
namical systems, semigroups, and topology (general topology: ana 
cal groups) 


MATHEMATICS 231 


With Permissio 
àduate cre, 
Bulletin Or cou 


n, à limited number of 100-level courses in the 
dit; additional course 


rse listings 


department may be taken 
work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 


201.. 
1-2 Modern Algebra I-II (3 


oup theory ir 
ated abe 


theory i; 


3) 


cluding symmetric groups, free abelia 
lian groups, Sylow theorems 
icluding factorization in com: 


Katz 
n groups, finitely gener- 
solvable groups, nilpotent groups. Ring 
nutative rings, rings of polynomials and 
ormal power conditions, semisimple rings, Wedderburn -Artin 
A theorems, primary decomposition, Dedekind domains (Academic year) 
3 Modern Algebra III (3) Katz 
Algebraic and transcendental field extensions, splitting fields, normal exten- 
sions, fundamenta] theorem of Galois theory 
theory (Fall, odd years) 
Presentation Theory (3) 


Series, chain 


20 


solvability by radicals, valuation 


Lee 
"Presentations of finite groups, including symmetric group, group characters, 
and induced representations. Prerequisite: Math 202 Fall) 
matrix Theory (3) Katz 
Topics to be ch 


chosen from generalized inverses of matrices and their applications 


f equations and to LP problems 

3 8; Riemann matrices 

"leventh problem 

20 E. 1 
Opics in A 


positive definite matrices and their 
linear groups; quadratic forms and Hilbert's 
numerical range of linear operators 


Spring, even years) 
Igebra (3 


Staff 
2019 SAY be repeated for credit 

ed Methods in Classical and Quantum Physics (3-3) Staff 

include sold of the Mathematics and Physics Departments. Topics covered 

niques of ens ol partial differential equations encountered in physics; tech- 

Physics of owe algebra; calculus of variations; « omplex analysis; applications in 

ii in Physics ìe theory of analytic fun tions; integral equations; and group theory 

ros Analysis I (3 Glic k and Staff 

tem Complex numbers; elementary func tions; integrals; Cauchy's theo- 


dulus and Liouville theorem 
gularities; contour integration 
alued functions, and branch 
(Spring) 

alysis II (3) 


unctions, partial fractions Mittag—Lef 
ard product theorem, the 


Taylor and Laurent series; 
the residue theorem: contin- 
points. Prerequisite: advanced 


"mplex An 
armonic 


adam 


212 Co 


Glick and Staff 
fler theorem; entire functions, 

families E gamma function; Hurwitz's theorem, normal 
lemann sur 8. The Riemann mapping theorem; analytic continuation, 


es Prerequisite Math 211 or equivalent (Spring, even years, 
Warrants) 


9f Complex Analysis (3) 
om potential theory and conformal 


i Xpansions; steepest descent, stationary phase, and WKB methods. 

Bral eq ione Place transforms, Wiener Hopf method, dual and singular inte- 

i Variables. "s, requisite Math 211 or an undergraduate course in complex 
Measure a “pring, odd years. w hen demand warrants) 

Lebes ue ^.^ Integration Theory (3) 

ad Measure and inte ji 


u ® Conti; 
1 , 
zs theorem, LP uity; Radon- 


Liverman and Staff 
mapping, special functions, 


Ullman and Staff 
gration in abstract spaces. Probability measures. Ab- 
Nikodym theorem; measure o 


à n product spaces; Fubini 
Int uction b^. es Prerequisite advanced calculus (Fall) 

Topo gical 4 9 Functional Analysis (3 Robinson and Staff 
tionals and metri, Spaces; Tychonoff theorem; Banach spaces; linear func- 


a 
unito n Operators; Hahn 
Oundedness: 
Calculus 


Banach ¢ losed-graph and open-mapping theorems; 


Hilbert spaces; eigenvalues, projections Prerequisite: 
(Spring) 


theory of be Spectral Theory of Operators (3) Robinson 


Mmutative Banach algebras; function algebras, Stone—Cech 
and ha bounde ` application to the spectral theory of operators, spectral theo- 


Wei tegra ion, j nd unbounded operators. Prerequisite: knowledge of measure 
T trass there eduction to functional analysis, and Tychonoff and Stone- 
em 


(Fall, odd years, when demand warrants) 


21 


)1 
“i 


21 


)9 


9 


) 
; 


t 


23 


23 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
1 


7 Introduction to Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 
First course in ordinary differential equations; existence and unique, 
solutions: continuity of solutions with respect to initial « onditions; propett 
linear systems. Prerequisite: advanced calculus (Spring) m 
8 Topics in Ordinary Differential Equations (3) ion tf 
l'opics selected from stability theory, nonlinear oscillations bifurcation " 
functional differential equations. Prerequisite: Some bac kground in 
differential equations and permission ot the instructor (Spring) yer 
9 Partial Differential Equations (3) j Kè 
Classical and modern techniques for the exact and approximate solution p 
Separation of variables, Green's functions variational methods, Hilbert 
methods. Prerequisite: advanced calculus (Spring) Live 
0 Topics in Partial Differential Equations (3 ial di 
Modern techniques used in the analysis of linear and nonlinear partial pi 
pplications:* 9 
estimates, bifurcation theory, variational problems, weak and strong nd 
mum principles, and traveling waves. Prerequisite Math 219 or perms ! 
instructor (Spring) a9 
1 Calculus of Variations (3) obi 
Conditions for an extremum, Euler differential equations, V 
for multiple integrals, variable endpoint pr )blems, and applications t0 
control theory, and geometry. Prerequisite: Math 140 or permission 9 : 
(Spring) ou 
2 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) vetems 2057 
Computer arithmetic and round-off errors Solution of linear syste! iat? 


sa) differt! s. 
linear equations. Interpolation and approximations Numerica gad 
Math 


tial equations. Topics may include Sobolev spaces and their a 


and integration. Eigenvalues and eigenvectors Prerequisite 
puter programming (Fall "T. 
} Numerical Solution of Ordinary and Gup 
Partial Differential Equations (3) . ations: 
Initial and boundary value problems for ordinary differential dinite d i 
propagation, convergence and stability. Finite difference an qiie 
methods for partial differential equations. Prerequisite knowlec vd 
equations and computer programming (Spring, alternate ye T 
4 Generalized Functions and Integral Transforms (3) j ations My 
Laplace and Fourier transforms Generalized functions. ¢ sfu i 


site: 
cations to ordinary and partial differential equations Prerequis 


equivalent 
5 Ergodic Theory (3 
Ergodicity, mixing, the K-property and the Bernoul 
rence, the Rohlin lemma, the ergodic theorem and entropy " of join? 
topics from isomorphism theory, spectral theory, y 
coding theory. Prerequisite: Math 214 or permission 
6 Dynamical Systems and Chaos (3) ctural stab "Td 


-p rcationS ^. capt 
ples of chaotic systems in the physical sciences. Lo al uu c invasit” ug 
fold theory, normal forms, the averaging theorem Hyper requisil® 
strange attractors, the Smale horseshoe symbolic dynamics. w 


140 and 124 or permission of instructor A 
0 Topics in Analysis (3) ry m 
Possible topics include, but are not limited to, ergodic peni 
tems, topological groups, topological « sl 
distributions. May be repeated for credit P d 
1 Topics in Applied Mathematics (3 r (functio "d 
Possible topics include, but are not limited to, applications O vj thee ya 
to nonlinear differential equations, calculus of variations, C ined* 
matical programming, applied mathematics for st jentists an 


repeated for credit cunt o 1 


2 Topics in Numerical Analysis (3) mI 
Numerical methods and software. Introduction to the m ard mà and 
of numerical computation. Problem solving using stan adi 


ware, such as IMSL and LINPACK. Interpolation; linear, 


MICROBIOLOGY 233 
tial equations Prerequisite: matrix theory, differential 
41.4 Programming (Spring, alternate years) 
athematical Foundations of Stochastic Processes (3—3) 
mathematically rigorous study of conditional 
Martingales, stopping times, Brownian n 
261 o Math 21 4 or the equivalent 
Ombinatorics (3) 
Partially or. 
Site: Math 1 linear algebra, or permission 
9! instructor (Spring | 
Graph Theory (3) Simion 
raphical e rs, algebraic graph theory, extremal graph theory, 
Problems ranging from classical results to cn r 


« irch, applications. Prereq- 
Visite: Math 113 modern algebra, or permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 

83 Topics in Co 


equations, and FORTRAN 


Junghenn 
probability and expectation, 
iotion, and Markov processes Prerequi- 


Simion 


lered sets, constr ableaux, partitions Prerequi- 


uctive combinatorics, t 
13, undergraduate modern algebra and 


l 262 


numeration 


linear algebra 


, mbinatorial Mathematics (3 Staff 
271 1 E repeated lor credit 
Model thn! Logic (3 Harizanov 
vt fe neory the relation between a formal language (syntax) and its interpreta- 
" ~ Semantics), ( onsistency, completeness, and « mpactness. Tarski's theo- 
em on the inexpr 


essibility of truth. Gödel’s in 


i icompleteness theorem and its 
» „mpact on mathem 


atics Fall, even vears 
Opics se} r Harizanov 
na. ected from a broad spectrum of different areas of logic and applications, 
UNT em 9n students suggestions and interests. Mav be repeated for credit 
; neta] Topology (3—3) Kenyon and Staff 
eneral te 


ness, M " »Pologica] Spaces, separation axioms. « impactness, and connected- 
287 Differe station, uniform spaces, and complete spaces Math 281— fall) 
Diferentian nanifolde T (3) _ Glick 
sions E le manifolds tangent vectors, submanifolds imbeddings and immer- 
tia] im. or fields and differential equations on manifolds, tensors and differen- 
288 Di nii. Lie derivatives orientability Fall, even years 
Ma folda. le Manifolds II (3) Glick 
the iver with boundary, integration on manifolds Stokes's theorem and 
Rie dene nce theorem, the Brouwer fixed-point theorem. deRham groups, 
2 demand ^ manifolds, geodesics, curvature (Spring, odd years, when 
89 T : varrants) 
ay be Topology (3) Staff 
295 Readin "epeated for credit 
May be and Res arch (arr.) Staff 
398 Advang, repeated for ç redit 
Limited to st 'ading and Research (arr.) Staff 
3o MAY be re Students Preparing for the Doctor of Philos phy general examination 
99 Disse 9peated for « redit 
ertation Re. arch (arr. Staff 
Mited to Do, tor of p T — 
CM of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit 
See AL ENGINEERING 
vi 
M * Mechanical and Envi TP * } 
CRo “vironmental Engineering. 
hy, BiOLog 
"io T p 
Ais GE. Affront; 
M mW Professor c. Chair), M. Reich, P.D. Kind, ].W Albright, D.T. Kingsbury 
tj "lt of ‘V. Stokes 
Rin h; ence , 
a ia or phys/itld of Microbiology Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a 
Ba 


tences from this University r an equivalent degree. The 


'e included the following « ourses or equivalent: BiSc 11— 
54; Math 30 31 


: 31 may be taken concurrently with the 
2 


]Uuirements stated 
lours is required 


under the Graduate School of Arts and 
24 hours of course work and 6 hours of 


234 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


thesis (Micr 299—300). The course work must include Bioc 221-22 and Micr 277-18. 


remaining academic work should consist of graduate-level courses selected W 


approval of the department 


Master of Science in the field of clinical microbiology (supervisory track)—A lot’ 
offered jointly by the Microbiology and Pathology Departments, Prerequisite: 8 ch 
degree in medical technology or in biological or physical science and a minimum 
years of experience, within the last five years, in a clinic al laboratory 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of tis 
Sciences. This is a nonthesis program requiring a total of 36 credit hours, inclu init 
221—22: Micr 225—226; Path 230, 231, 232; Micr or Path 294; and Stat 127 The riy 
academic work should consist of graduate-level courses selected with the approve 


Microbiology and Pathology Departments oo! 
the general require? 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of microbiology—Required , 
nination 


stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The General Exar 

least four fields, two of which must be in microbiological disciplines M line ^ 
Research fields: immunology, pathogenic microbiology (including subdiscP i 

bacteriology, parasitology, and mycology), and molecular and « ellular biology (in 


virology, microbial physiology, and genetics) n 
anni Do ; 


225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Reich, De Giova 
tabolism: 


Microbial structure, nutrition, transport, growth, genetics, me 

latory mechanisms. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Fall) „ponsel! 
226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, De Giovanni? 

The actions of antimicrobial agents and antibiotics on the structure isl 


chemistry of microorganisms at the cellular and molec ular level. ^ 
Micr 225 or permission of instructor (Spring) Kind Aie 

A b 

229 Immunology (3 jes 


ti 
Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts Antigens, ani : esp 
gen and antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo and the imm 
gol 


Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Fall) 
233 Virology (3) 
Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic characterizati 
Bioc 221-22 or permission of instructor (Fall) " 
234 Virology Laboratory (2 jstratioP 
Laboratory complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or cone urrent res syl 
233. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall 0 
241 Survey of Molecular Biology Techniques (3) app! 
Laboratory course in the basic techniques of molec ula 


r biology z be " 
analysis and manipulation of proteins and nucleic acts Gimme 
ic 


258 Microbial Genetics (2 f genet 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic cont epts of 8 


(Spring) aif 
260 Cellular Immunology (1) Conte?! p 
response: Mid 


Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune igite: 
each time course is offered. May be repeated for credit Prerequis si 
(5pring 
277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) ut 
Required of graduate students (Academic year) m. 
293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) (Fall à? si 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. pui? 


294 Research in Clinical Microbiology (3) or instrU pe^ 
proc edures, “aster > ^, off 


Development and/or evaluation of techniques, 

slated i0 clinical microbiology. Limited e students in and p? 

in clinical microbiology. Offered jointly by the Mic robio w 

Departments jt e 
295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) ated for 

Content differs each time the course is offered; may be rep sl 

and spring) si 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) P d 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) general 


y 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor ol Philosoph) 


May be repeated for credit 


MUSEUM STUDIES 235 


399 Dissertation Rese 
imited to Dox tor of Philosophy ( 


arch (arr.) 


Staff 


andidates. May be repeated for credit 


MUSEUM STUDIES 


Comm; 
M c ittee on Museum Studies 


™ Malaro (Dire, tor), R.L. Humphrey, C.R. Rose, R.B. Stott, J. Vlach 


The Graduate S 
© degree of M 
thos w O seek ; 
: E ct museums. The goal of the 
ls t d 
quire b, 9 Produce 


assume museum positions that 


hool of Arts and Sciences offers an int 
aster of Arts in the field of 
a deeper 


areer interests are primar- 


in their academic discipline 
in museum training; those 


nterested in museum education 
aster of Arts in Teaching under the Se I 


100! of Education and Human 
Udents , : 
'Quirem 3 Applying lor candidacy in the Museum Studies Progr nust meet all general 
havea "rh admission to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The student must 
a q 

tt least g „ P'Rraduate major or its equivalent, relevant to the proposed academic core and 
Must ș Credit hours 

W equiva 

S88 rolas; 
Sich ag ay “ting to muse 


tn à museum-related field other than the undergraduate major or 
aration 
um studies are offered t 


American Studies Art 
p Brams eir advisor 


yy other depar 


ints of the University, 
ind Educational Leadership. With the 


Students may draw on these ourses in formulating their 
The (^, 
| ae 
Mmittee 
p Pity Its m tee on Museum Studies serves the Museum Studies Program in an ady isory 
i ee 8 > " 
Mithsoni, mbers are drawn from several departments of the University and from the 
Dstitution 


~ ' field of mi 
Taduate 
disei li 9 Course 


iseum studies—Required: the general requirements 
School of Arts and Sciences The degree requires a minimum of 
ast 15 hours of course work must be in an academic core 
x ; American studies, anthropology, art, biol gical sciences, geology 
LM "OUrse Work so 9r an appropriate interdisce iplinary combination. At least 15 
Vii administration be in museum studies « ourses that « oncern such functions as 

> east 6 i Collections management exhibiting, and object care and conser- 
Nhi e. 7 he stude rs must be in a museum internship 

an 


pass à COIT 


the Washington area or 


iprehensive examinati 


n based on course work and 
Paper 
ory ET to Museum Studies: P. Spiess 
n A 
Museu è v Philosophy of Museums (3 
Examinati ewed from historical philosophical, and practical perspectives 
Con on and , ompariso 


n of types of 


collecting organizations. Analvsis of 
$ on the 


>» pore 
(Fall) ary studie status of museums and their public 


Int Í 

Over Mction to Museum 

to the Operation of the m 
lc; Bovernan.« e, 


&ory , 
203 Fiscal ye Plied to practi 


Basic conce Bement of Ne 
tions " = of ge 
"tero . Bets 


programs 


Studies: Administration (3 


Malaro 
useum 


legal status of the museum and its obligations 


staffing, policy-making as a nonprofit organization 
al situations (5pring 


onprofit Organizations (3) 


accounting; fund accounting for n inprotit organiza- 
t systems; use of the 


budget as a management tool: 
analysis other financial management concepts 


Olmo 
neral 


and budge 
: Tates ; 


Ons } 
sStablig ing eaPagement: Legal and Ethical Issues (3 Malaro 
fect &Cquicis les; laws, regulations. « onventions, and codes that 


216 Collecte? ems., Te essions, loans, and collec tion care 


accountability; ac- 


al Applications (3) K. Spiess 


tons policies: establishing and managing collec- 
nt proc edures and systems. dot 


ntation of collections, rec- 
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ords preservation, collections access and storage, handling, packing and si 
ping, and inventory control (Spring) 

270 Museum Exhibition: Curatorial Research and Planning (3) Bun 
Museum research from a curatorial point of view, with emphasis on 
conceptualization and development. Research techniques information 
script production (Fall) voli 

271 Museum Exhibition: Design Processes (3) Sime st 
The processes of research, conceptualization, planning, and evaluating. FP "i 
group collaboration. Visual thinking and design documentation; the V Mw 
of the designer in the creative process of interpretation; project manag? 


(Spring) i Mali 
291 Museum Internship (1 to 6) d possi 
Individual work experience in museums of the Washington area an d 


elsewhere. Each student should make arrangements with the Director 
Museum Studies Program. Museum internships are supervised by one L 
members of the cooperating museum staff in the areas of museum ma j 
object care and conservation, exhibiting (Fall, spring, and summer si 

295 Directed Research (3) EC mus Y 
Individual research on special topics in the museum field Topics ted f 
approved by the Director of the Museum Studies Program May be re 
credit (Fall, spring, and summer) sul 

297 Special Topics in the Museum Field (3) f ring 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs (Fall, $P 
summer) 


Related courses offered by other departments 
AmCv 251 Museum Research and Education 
AmCv/Anth 294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology 
Anth 264 Seminar: Anthropological Museum Techniques 
Art 209-10 Exhibition and Display Design 
Art/Anth 292 Introduction to Conservation 
Art/Anth 293 Preventive Conservation Techniques 
Art/Anth 212 Advanced Conservation Techniques 
Educ 223 Museum Audiences 
Educ 227 Museum Evaluation 
Educ 230 Managing Computer Applications 
Educ 240 Proposal Writing 
Educ/AmCv 286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum 
TrDa 231 Lighting Design 
TrDa 234 Advanced Scene Design 
IrDa 235 Special Projects in Scene Design 


MUSIC —— 


Professor R. Parris 

Adjunct Professor J.C. Fiorito (Voice) 

Associate Professors N.A. Tilkens, R.]. Guenther (Chair) 

Adjunct Associate Professor M. Garst (Piano) 

Assistant Professor L. Youens op 
Adjunct Assistant Professors S.K. Kim (Piano), F.B. Conlon (Piano) von Villas! 
Studio Instructors E. Guenther (Organ), R. Parnas (Violin and Viola), M- 4 


i 
A. Robbins (Viola da gamba) 


Master of Arts in the field of music—Prerequisite: a bachelor $ © 
music or an equivalent degree; satisfactory demonstration of abiit 
performance; demonstration of piano proficiency as required for the mina jon. ys 
lors' degrees; completion of the Department's theory placement et, d » 

Required: the general requirements stated under the G tb 
Sciences. The program of study consists of 36 credit hours of coura ret "d 
thesis (6 credit hours). This program includes à required core ed 


app’ 
. o two 
history, and performance as well as electives that may inc lude 


MUSIC 237 


Outside the departme 


n d nt. A student in this program must demonstrate, by formal examina- 
» à readi ; 
study, Ing knowle 


'dge of either French or German before beginning the third semester of 


d of performance (piano or voice) Prerequisite: a bachelor's 


A With à major in music or an equivalent degree; an audition before a faculty commit- 
G a plicants from other institutions must present scores on the Music Subject Test of the 
e 


~ NeCord Examination 
Sci uired: the gener 


lences, T} al requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
hours of ‘a : Program of study includes 30 credit hours distributed as follows (a) 12 credit 
musica o manc e study in the area of concentration (piano or voice); (b) 12 credit hours 
Thethesis e ory and music history and literature courses; and (c) a thesis (6 credit hours). 
äTecita] ^ rk of a public recital and performance before a designated committee (such 
loty, Performs o mane e must be representative of an extensive and well-rounded reper- 
aMalytical Eo à prosesionall; accepted artistic level delivery of a yp tan and 
mittee: z wine t A musical « vias; the - Ital ia game pe arce d prec nates 
Ncentration and A report m" approved theoretical area related to the student's 
t Voice), =’ demonstrated leadership in an ensemt le performance (opera or oratorio 


er of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 


se work is required. See the 1 ndergraduate Programs 
se listings 


Music 
THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 
203 Biblio 


(Fall) Sraphy and Research Methodology (3 Staff 

ns of the Baroque Period (3) Youens 
ar, of the musical styles, tec hniques, and literature from 1600 to 1750 

St ic of the Classical Period (3 Tilkens 

Mudy of styles. te 


chniques, and literature from the 18th« entury schools through 
and Beethoven 


mantic Period (3) 


aydn, M 
207 1n, Mozart, 
usic of the Ro 


tudy 
a Y of the musical styles, backgrounds, and lite 
208 M th century (Fall) 


Guenther 
rature from Schubert through 


224 he pris ine 20th Century (3) Guenther 
722 Diction ape X hools, tec hniques dev eiopments, and trends of the 20th ( entury. 
Onunciati. e (a 5 Von Villas 
urch late and rules of diction for the singing of Italian, French, German, and 
231.4, MAdemic yan. making use of the International Phonetic Alphabet (Alternate 
732 © years) 

May be iem O-3j Parris 

234 "I repeated for credit (Academic year 


Minar: ~ Il 
237 Minar. Nrformance Practices in Selected Areas (3 


2 i Youens 
8 nalytical Studies in Music Theory (3) Guenther, Parris 
minar: 7 

25:29 indepen } Analytical Studies in Music History (3) Staff 
l~52 Er earch (3) ‘ Staff 

: nducting | ; 
29299 (Academic year) ome. (9-8) -— 
APpy, ~ search (3-3) Staff 

TED Music 


Supervised ensemble preparation and required concert solo per- 
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OPERATIONS RESEARCH — 


Professors W.H. Marlow, D. Gross, N.D. Singpurwalla, A.V. Fiacco, G.P McCormick 
Falk, R.M. Soland (Chair) 


Adjunct Professor R.H. Clark HL 
Professorial! Lecturers C. Anello, G.R. McNichols, D.R. Edmonds, J.F. Ince, S E. Nevius; 


Eskew, M.F. McGrath, L.B. Anderson, A. Greenland, N.J. Plotkin 
Associate Professor T.A. Mazzuchi 
Associate Professorial Lecturers W.S. Lassiter, D.]. Gantzer 
Assistant Professor T.Z. Irony 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.A. Youngren, M.A. Ahmed 


ters 
See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the mas 
professional, and doctoral degrees " 
i à aiai d 
201 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) y 
Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations research M ying 


applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision í 
ii e ther” 
Linear, integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; gam "T 


Prerequisite: Math 33 or permission of instructor (Fall, spring, a sul 
202 Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) Gros! lini 


Basic concepts and techniques of stochastic operations research m 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision ysis 
Markov chains, queuing, inventory, reliability, forecasting, decision - 
and simulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33, or permission of in$ 


=y 
(Fall, spring, ar ) 
(Fall, spring, and summer) P| and 


209 Mathematics in Operations Research (3) Marlow, Fia jus, a? 
Foundations of optimization theory: linear algebra, advanced calcu v salt 
analysis. Geometrical interpretations. Numerical methods and U requisi” 


ware. Applications to modeling techniques in operations research 
Math 33 (Fall and spring) and 
211 Numerical Methods in Operations Research (3) Marlow p im 
Solutions of systems of linear and nonlinear algebraic equations. iter 
tions of functions, numerical integration, solutions of differential ant vare P". 
equations, computational aspects of modeling techniques, use of so 
requisite: OR 209 or permission of instructor (Spring) lla and si 
216 Stochastic Foundations of Operations Research (3) Singpurwa infert 
Topics in probability theory, stochastic processes, and statistica be 
Foundations of probability, conditional probability, the Poisson P rmissi? 
kov chains, and Bayesian inference. Prerequisite: ApSc 116 or , 
instructor (Fall and spring) an 
Analytic Models for Management and Administration (3) _ Cui" 
Application of quantitative methods and concepts and experimen ing quei 
taken from system theory, simulation, decision analysis, discou stude? 
mathematical programming, and functional analysis. For graduate 
side the School of Engineering and Applied Science Clark and 
Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I (3) j 
Stock-flow analysis of feedback systems presented for policy 
agement. System dynamics; principles of systems employee 
problem-solving process. Problems and case studies solv 
computers (Fall and summer) Clark a es? 
236 Systems Modeling for Management and Policy II (3) $ 
Delays, feedback, prediction, and sampling in dynamic problem. s 
dynamic policy analysis. Use of microc omputers, electronic sprea® 


uisite: 
tics, and simulation. Includes small-group projects Prereq NL. 


) 
23 


t2 
e 


(5pring) Marlow 

237 Logistics Planning (3) - including cgi 
Quantitative methods in model building for logistics system and theif cpa 
zation, procurement, transportation, inventory, maintenan iath 33. 


tionships. Stresses applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, 
even years) Fa p 
Linear Programming (3 d 
The Simplex method and its variants consider 
tional points of view. Duality, sensitivity, and parame 


251 


ical à? 
ed from theoreticà 
tric p 
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Scale optimization Prerequisite: OR 209 or permission of instructor. (Fall and 
Spring) 


Nonlinear Programming I (3) 


McCormick and Staff 
asic theoretical anc 


| computational topics in optimization theory, including 

convexity and the optimality conditions. Algorithms for solving unconstrained, 
linearly Constrained, and nonlinearly constrained problems. Applications. Pre- 
Tequisite: OR 209 or permission of instructor (5pring) 

3 Integer and Network Programming (3) 

Methods and applications of optimization proble 
Implicit enumeration, t 
Programming shortest r 
Spanning tree problems. Cx mputational complexity 

254 Amission of instructor (Spring, odd years , 

Pplications of Linear and Nonlinear McCormick and Staff 

Optimization Theory (3) 
Analysis of optimiz 
energy, reliability, inventory 
folio Selection, an. 
Problem; 


Soland and Staff 
ms requiring integral solutions 
ranch-and-bound, and cutting plane methods. Network 
cost flow, and minimum 
Prerequisite: OR 251 or 


oute, maximum flow, minimum 


ation models, including areas of nutrition, water pollution, 


control, game theory, chemical equilibrium, port- 


1 parameter estimation. Solution of nonconvex optimization 
Use of sensitivity theory and of the SUMT method for solving con- 
g 


Strained Problems Prerequisite Math 33 Fall 

261 : 
M ory of Games (3) Falk and Staff 
Mathematic al models app! 


ied to relationships among independent competitive 

entities : j 
> Optimum strategies, mini~max conc ept, connections with linear pro- 
two-person and n-person zero and nonzero sum games 


e 
262 requisite OR 201 or permission of instructor Fall 
^. Analysis (3) Soland and Staff 
"sion making under certainty, uncertainty, and 


*Cision an 
ayesian st 


one and several criteria. 
of information, subjective probability and 
utility and value theories multiple-criteria decision making 
OF permis ; goal programming Prerequisite: ApSc 116 and OR 201 or 251; 
274 ission of 


alysis and trees value 
atistics 


a instructor Fall, even years 
asting Techniques (3 Singpurwalla and Staff 
à = Sis and other heuristic forecasting tec hniques. Detailed develop- 
averages ad Ox—Jenkins tex hnique for time-series analysis, including moving 
ing, busines, exponential smoothing às special cases Applic ation to engineer- 
Uisite: OR ey and economics using special computer software packages Prereq- 
273 Discrete con (Fall, odd years 
Monte ee Simulation (3) Gross and Staff 
Random-nu, pmulation of discrete stochastic models Simulation languages 
Of simu ^en and random-deviate generation Statistical design and analysis 
ing, inventor experiments Validation of simulation models Applications queu- 
27 51, C 202 Y, Scheduling, and « omputer models. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, CSci 
5 In Uctic, 9r permission of instructor Spring 
Theory eae to Scheduling (3) Gross and Staff 
balanci scheduling with emphasis on industrial applications, assembly line 
petimization he ing and scheduling of jobs in machine shops. Mathematical 
hese prob e Yeuristic programming, and computer simulation approaches to 
2 (As arrange, E Prerequisite OR 202, 251; or permission of instruc tor 
Queuing Theory - : 
* Ble-chan yt) Gross and Staff 
Chan el n nel *Xponential queuing systems Markovian single- and multiple- 
queu 8, Erici Including birth- death processes, finite sources, bulk and series 
Sic olution (ee models General arrival and service patterns. Model building, 
279 1, PSc 116, OR 263 ques and formal theoretical developments Prerequisite 
entory vw. ~é OF 216; or permission of instructor (Spring) 
M thematic rael (3) Gross and Staff 
pr uce or - lechniques applied to decisions about when and how much to 
‘Stic nd sto sa hase Mathematical models of inventory systems with determin- 
2m Models w "uic demands, continuous and periodic review policies, multi- 
02 or 218. ith constraints. 


muiti-echelon models. Prerequisite ApSc 116, OR 


; Or pe 
T pe FMission of instruc tor 


Fall, odd years 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


240 


299 


291 Problems in Operations Research (3) 


352 Nonlinear Programming II (3) 


354 Optimization Using Factorable Functions (3) h factorablë, P 


373 Desi ysis of Si ion Experi 3 
) Design and Analysis of Simulation Experiments (3) blems. Viri 
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281 Reliability Theory I (3) Singpurwalla and Sif 
Mathematical theory: coherent structures, association of random vari 
stochastic characterization of wear, total positivity, preservation theoreti 
bounds and inequalities. Statistical theory: probabilistic derivation of fail 
models; censored, truncated, and sequential life-testing procedures using 
ian techniques. Prerequisite: OR 216 (Fall) si 

282 Quality Control and Acceptance Sampling (3) Singpurwalla s 
Mathematical and statistical approaches to quality assurance Control 

levels. 


acceptance sampling by attributes and variables, outgoing quality "qi 

of quality, relationship between reliability and quality, Bayesian techn? 

and time-series methods. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or permission of ins 

(Spring) 

- Fiacco wis; 

Field experience in operations research on à team basis. Each small group biis 
esearch 


an actual problem and formulates a solution using operations f 

Prerequisite: Knowledge of FORTRAN or BASIC (Fall and spring) sd 
297 Special Topics in Operations Research (3) ae 

Selected topics in operations research, as arranged. May be repeated for 

Prerequisite: permission of instructor (As arranged) su 
298 Research (arr cred! 

Basic or applied research in operations research. May be repeated for sul 
300 Thesis Research (3—3) ant 
351 Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) t f 

Fractional and geometric programming, brano h-and-bound methods, peret 

problems, Lagrangian algorithms, nonconvex optimization tec € 

site 252 or pe pring, every thi 

ite: OR 252 or permission of instructor (Spring, every Fiacco 2nd 


Optimality conditions, convex analysis, development of families © 


. ts in 
strained and constrained algorithms in depth. Discussion of key result rogo” 
matical programming, such as duality, rate of convergence, noncon %5" 


ming, factorable functions, and sensitivity analysis Prerequisite’ 


permission ot instructor (Fall) : and 

fw wee -— ww dee co Fiacco 

353 Sensitivity and Stability Analysis in Optimization (3) Ping po^ 
Effects of data perturbations on solutions of a nonlinear program sensiti'l 


l'heoretical results that characterize and validate calculation 9 
optimal values, solution points, and multipliers with respect | 
parameters. Sensitivity formulas, bounds for optimal values an 

Prerequisite: OR 252 (Spring, every third year) 


Nonlinear programming when the problem functions ar 
structure of derivatives, high-order unconstrained algorith 
for nonlinear programming, global solution to nonconvex p visite: oR 
projective method and related interior point methods. Prereq a 


(Spring, every third year) la 
singpurwal ges 


ms, matrix 


371 Advanced Topics in Forecasting (3) | 
Is, transfer function frie, 


Estimation of parameters of Box—Jenkins mode |vsis aD pase 
; g y 
relating two or more time series, models for intervention ana" jrical A 
s emp w 


ward and feedback control schemes. Kalman filtering and Pal anal" 
methods. Spectral analysis of time series, including cross-§ we 
Fourier analysis. Prerequisite: OR 271 (Spring, even > Gross 


Perturbation and sensitivity analysis. Initial transient pro eneratioP- y 
tion techniques. Random number and random variable 8 requisit? 
surface methods. Developments in simulation languages: yis 


permission of instructor (Fall, even years] G 

377 Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research (3) rent 
Applied probability models, including the Poisson 
Markov chains, semi-Markov processes, regenerativ 
time, denumerable-state Markov processes Appl 
and other operations research systems Prerequisite: 
instructor (Fall, odd years) 


rocess, con 
e processes ud javen 
ications to a 
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381 Reliability Theory II (3) 
athematical theory 
models and we 


Singpurwalla and Staff 
stochastic characterization of multivariate survival, shock 
ar processes, and reliability theory for multistate 
Statistica] theory: recent developments in analysis of failure data 
OR 281, (Spring, odd years) 
roject for Professional Degree (3) 
“limited to stuc 


components. 


Prerequisite: 
391 


Fiacco and Staff 


97 lents in the professional degree program (Fall and spring) 
Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) Staff 
vanced topics from the 


literature of operations research for 
Sentation, and dis ussion. Re 


ected by the 
Permission o 


analysis, pre- 
ading assignments from professional journals se- 
instructor and the student May be repeated for credit Prerequisite: 
f instructor (As arranged) 


dvanced Reading and Research (arr 
Imited to stude 


lay be repe. 


Staff 


nts preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination 


ated for « redit 
399 miat- 
Dissertation Research (arr Staff 
"imited to Do, tor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 
P, 
ATHOLOGy 
fesso 
b rs ` » 5 
Associate * Sidransky (Chair), B.C. Zook, J.M Orenstein, D.S. Wilkinson, C.T. Garrett 
M - ""Ofessors S.G Kent, S. Silver, G.A Clawson, A.M. Schwartz 
Aste, le 
Offered f Science in the field of clinical microl iology (supervisory track)—A program 
degran OMY by the 


Microbiology and Pathology Departments Prerequisite: a bachelor's 


pe biological or physical science and a minimum of three 
Tie i 
set ited: ence, within the last five years, in a clinical laboratory 


equirements stated under the 


Graduate School of Arts and 
à nonthesi 
i Micr 2: wrens 


A gram requiring a total of 36 credit hours, inc luding Biox 

*69—22 >, ) ) KY) T nd 127 * > res " 
Wi mic work « <6; Path 230, 231, 232; Micr or Path 294; and Stat 127. The re maining 
Crobi s 


ology hould Consist of graduate-level courses selected w ith the approval of the 
and Pathology Departments 


Or 
ids td Philosophy in the 


Ma recs field of pathology Prerequisite: one of the following 
Canis ty Medici oozed professional school: Dox tor of Medicine (M.D.), Doctor of 
ty ; With o er b m V.M.), or Doctor of Dentistry (D.D.S.). In exc eptional cases, appli- 
Baan ed to “ckgrounds in the life sc iences may t 


je accepted. Some students may be 
© Biology (Advanced 


Specific Field) examination of the Graduate Record 
© gener. 


Uding 48 


al requirements stated under the ( 
hology a 


»raduate School of Arts and 
Credit hours of approve 


d graduate course work. One vear of experi- 
tlg m of 24 credit | University Hospital, equivalent to Path 283, mav be ( ounted for a 
hes ity > irem ours of graduate course work. Other experience must satisfy the 
tho Of Path ogy i ^w of the appropriate national certifying body, i.e.. the American 
Re case of the 1 car Case of the M.D., the American ( ollege of Veterinary Pathologists 
math fields...” and the American Board of Oral Pathology in the case of the D.D.S 
Pat 


>: Compa 'e , r ; 
ho E parative pathology, human pathology 


veterinary pathology, bio- 
23 4 Path cardiovascular pathology, and nutritional deficiency pathology 
ol 
General p (34) Kent and Staff 
tion i roduc tion to « oncepts of disease 


Pathology of organ systems; correla- 


i Syr 
tissues m” ™Ptoms and physical signs. Gross and microscopic study of diseased 


-ASe s : 
203, 20. E studies Limited enrollment Prerequisite to Path 203: Anat 202, 


^ » 205 » , 
2% Year) % OF equivalent Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203 (Academic 
l 


An in and Patho 
Spon » epartment 
(Fal ' injury 
234 ) F 


Physiology of Infections (3 


al course dealing with the pathc 
With emphasis on. 


Silver 
physiology of human re- 
but not restricted to, infectious agents. 
at r 
ident roaa er visory Clerkship (1) Silver 
iques » rough selected clinic al microbiology laboratories to observe the 
Student i Supervision employed in each setting. The type of clerkship a 
fill is determined individually, based on experience 


242 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Open only to degree candidates in the clinical mic robiology program: 
spring, and summer) sive 
232 Laboratory Management Seminar (1) dint 
Management techniques related to the clinical microbiology laboratory €! 
ment. Open only to degree candidates in the clinical microbiology P 


(Fall and spring) Abra! 


256 Pathology of Infectious Diseases (3) pis 
Correlation of clinical, physiologic, immunologic, and pathologic mech? 
determining the course and morphological changes that occur in in T. 
Analvsis of cases and review of assigned readings. Prerequisite: Micr 
Path 203 Abra 

57 Transmission Electron Microscopy in Orenstein, 
Pathologic Diagnosis (3 m. 
Techniques for the examination and interpretation of ultrastructural ni? 
associated with human disease states. Emphasis on transmission electron | 
scopy as a diagnostic tool. Prerequisite Path 203, 204; Anat 260, 261. su 

258 Organ System Pathology (5) ing mit 
Gross and microscopic study of human pathologic material reflect T 
diseases of specific organ systems. The organ systems studied wi adi" 
annually, depending on demand. Organ systems to be « overed inclu visi 
vascular, digestive, nervous, renal, reproductive, and respiratory. 


Path 203, 204, and permission of instructor (Fall and spring) syl 
276 Seminar in Experimental Pathology (1) r jl and spi 
Presentations on current topics in experimental pathology (Fa su 


283 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship (arr.) gil 
Path 203-4 0T edt" 


Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite ive y 
Five credit hours of credit for each four-week period. Students may numbé 
30 credit hours of credit for six months full-time. Open to limit 
graduate students, with permission of instructor xe 
286 Perinatal Pathology (arr.) an w 
Course will focus on the important disorders that may beset the hum í 
the newborn infant. Emphasis on the role of placental abnormalities: 
site: Path 203, 204, and permission of instructor (Spring) *" 
294 Research in Clinical Microbiology (3) : instrument 


Development and/or evaluation of techniques, procedures, © ter's POE g 
related to clinical microbiology. Limited to students in the mas o 
in clinical microbiology. Offered jointly by the Mic robiology an 
Departments (Fall, spring, and summer) Zook. 
295 Comparative Pathology (arr.) ies ol 
Participation in veterinary pathology service, including studi rticip? 
wild, and laboratory animals. Review of training materials and Pech fout 
training sessions. Graduate students receive 5 ¢ redit hours for e 


d i 

e" 

full-time period. Prerequisite: Path 203—4 s 
"d 


yon 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) eral 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ge 
May be repeated for credit credit 
399 Dissertation Research (ar: ted for 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repes 


PHARMACOLOGY 


pA A 
ao 


anbos, FP: 
Professors H.G. Mandel (Chair), V.H. Cohn, P. Mazel, J.A Straw, P Klube i 
H. Weingartner, S.]. Soldin, T.L. Loo (Research) pao” 
Professorial Lecturers J. Axelrod, E. Costa, C.C. Lee search) R 
Associate Professors K.A. Kennedy, D.C. Perry, J. Baumgold (Resea ys 
Assistant Professors S.R. Patierno, L.L. Werling ol ^^i 
elor toon } 


Master of Science in the field of pharmacology Prerequisite: “cluded the gi 
Bachelor of Science degree. The undergraduate program must have 2 E od 
courses, or equivalent: BiSc 11—12; Phys 1, 2; Math 31, 32; Chem 117 p 
54. A course in physical chemistry is also re ommended gchoo 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate j- 
Sciences, including Bioc 221-22; Phyl 201, 212; Phar 203, 205, ^ 


PHARMACOLOGY 243 


pesto of Philosophy int 
Under the ( 
Search fields 


he field of pharmacology- 


Required: the general requirements 
raduate School of 


Arts and Sciences. 

AIDS molecular carcinogenesis genetic tox 
C 

Molec hemotherapy, neuropharmacology, pharmacol 


ial ar pharma. ology and toxic ology, 
lC p làrmacology 


203 Fundamental Principles of Ph 
and Toxicology (3) 
asic prin iples of j 
activity re] 
trol mec hanisms; mec! 
mw Specific Organ toxi 
ermission of the 

205 p @rmacology (5 
Lecture 


icology, cancer « hemotherapy, 
ogy of drug abuse, biochemical and 
drug metabolism, pharmacokinetics, micro- 


armacology Cohn and Staff 


yharmacology, includ ng drug recept 


r interactions, structure 
ationships pł acok 


netics, membrar 


I 

| 
phenomena, cellular con- | 
mutagenesis, car inogenesis, teratogenesis, 


assessment and extrapolation. Admission by 


f 
of 


Cohn and Staff 


8, laboratory ugs and biological systems 


as à basis of rationa 
M emistry 


| disease therapy har 203, courses in bio- 


220 M and Physiology, or !pprov Fall 
olecular k nies : 
joecular Events in Toxic Actions (2 Kennedy 
sciabolism of xenobiotics to cytotoxic products Environmental and genetic 
yrs influen. ing toxic actions. Molecular mechanisms of toxicity Prerequisite 
ar 203 


(Spring 
netic Toxicology 

e action o 
| In vitro 


222 Ge 


Staff 
als and radiation in the induct 


f chemi: iduction f DNA damage and repair 


and in vivo 
ge repair me 

nesis, Pre 
330 Special T 


and the sequelae of these processes in cells and mammals 
chanisms, mammalian ell toxicity 

requisite: Bioc 221-22 Spring 
Opics in Toxic ology (arr 


y, mutagenesis, and carcino- 


Sele Staff ‘ 
E aspects of toxicology. Content differs each time the course is offered. n 
ay > » - 

240 i a repeated for credit (Fall and spring 

The in ar Pharma. ology and Toxicology (2 Patierno 

me "seg of molecular biology on pharmacology and toxicology. Molec ular P 

tor aie of drug and chemical a tion. Gene regulation in metabolism, rec ep- 

Prep "Ivity, Signal transduction and cellular stress responses. Gene therapy 

42 Moleca e Phar 203 Bioc 221—22. or permission of instructor (Spring) 

Molecule. Carcinogenesis é Patierno 

of NA 4. iology of can er 


initiation and progression. Molecular mechanisms 
and Sequence alteration 


met and repair, ( rm Ogenes, tur r suppressor genes, 
: Blas RA . f 
254 petructor "e Suppressor genes Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or permission of 
tiers ; i 
Recent - Pharmacology (1 Klubes 
? Scientists ron es and research in pharmacology. Presentations by laboratory 
5 8 
8 Can, y Tom neighboring institutions (Spring 
Semi emotherapy (1) 


Mandel and Staff 


chanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor cells. 


E ars) 
Select d Cancer a 


bd read nd Cancer Chemotherapy (2 Klubes 

269 y, em E "288 and discussion of re ent advances in cancer and cancer 

9 Pha acolo research Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 205 (Spring, odd years) 
Recent 8y Seminar (1 


Mandel 


Va 
ances in pharma 1 time the course is offered: 


272 Pho be Tepeated 
YSiolog;...) ^ € Once 
Mech Bical D 


ISposition of ; 
nisms for wet 


ology. Content differs eact 
for credit Fal 


Cohn 
and Vs the absorption distribution i, and excretion of drugs 
i i 
studi EM chemic al, and biological facto fecting these processes are 
273 Pha Wisite Bio extensive reading of classical a rent original literature 
A " acokineti, 451-22, Phar 203, or permission of the instructor Spring) 
p Description s inciples and Applications (2 Abramson and Staff | 
ble * Compartmenta| and phys 


tal m so Ving t iological models of drug disposition. 
data p 8 lo obtain rate constants, organ clearances, etc., from experimen- 


` OXa » i 
"Dbtoac mples of drug disposition 


exemplifying various pharmacokinetic 
(Spring) 


244 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology Cohn and | 


and Toxicology I-II (1—1) 
action, pharmaco 


Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug 
of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology, laboratory t 


(Alternate academic years) T] | 
277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology Cohn 88 

and Toxicology HI-IV (1—1) 

Continuation of Phar 275-76 Alternate academic years) [7] 
279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) 1 diet 

Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the course 1$ 

may be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) wedii 
280 Neuropharmacology (2) Perrys Ne 


, -hniaues- 
Fundamental principles. Electrophysiological and biochemical technique. 


em. 
rotransmitters and their pathways in the central nervous system. Drug "m 
neurotransmitter pathways. Biochemical basis of mental disease: 


Phar 205 or equivalent (Spring) [7 
295 Reading and Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit of 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) gé 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) amisi 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general eX 
May be repeated for credit sl 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) redit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for € 


PHILOSOPHY B d 


University Professor P.J. Caws 
Professors R.H. Schlagel, R.S. French, W.B. Griffith (Chair) 
Associate Professors R.P. Churchill, A. Altman oe 


ny ond 
Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in philoso 7 
policy—An interdisciplinary program that brings the normative, historica "Ts 


logical skills of philosophical inquiry to bear upon contemporary problems 9 "ms 
Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university. p 
expected to have completed the prerequisites to graduate courses. — 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate S inimi 
Sciences. Two options are available at the discretion of the faculty (1)a Tondi 
credit hours of approved graduate course work plus the suc cessful comple clude? $£ 
or (2) a minimum of 36 credit hours of graduate course work that does not Y 15 
All students are required to take four courses selected from Phil 230, 231 hing 
and, for the public policy core, four courses selected from Stat 111, 183; Boo of thos? i 
Psyc 244; Stat 129 or CSci 100. Phil 205 is open to all students; it 1$ requi TI 
insufficient background in philosophy, as determined by the departmen™ a My 
required for students electing to write a thesis. Each candidate must itg 
Comprehensive Examination based on the particular interdisc iplinary € sor W: ^ 
student's program of study. Prospective candidates should € onsult Profes 
chair of the department 


ry 
AX 


epartm 


en 
With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the de je aduat? 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required See the Unt 


Bulletin for course listings 


201-2 Readings and Research (3—3) d oblems: 
Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of spe ial pr 
(Academic year) 

205 Selected Schools and Problems (3) idealis™: 
An advanced review of the rise of modern empiricism, : 


*. 
MAk v 


| b 
tism, with particular attention to controversies regar ing Pa for 
epistemology, and social and political theory 
dents who have majored in fields other than phi 
demand warrants) 


NN 


Recomme ( 
losophy: 


PHYSICS 245 
230 Ethical Issues in Policy Arguments (3) 
Critica] analysis of ethical found 


the environment. health and safe 
socie 


Griffith, Churchill 
ations of public policy arguments (protection of 
ty, equality of opportunity). Study of appeals to 
tal values (preference-satisfaction, welfare improvements), to norms of 
Justice or fairness, and to moral rights. Attention to historical contexts and 
commitments and to racial, gender, and class biases (Fall) 


minar: Economic Justice (3) 


« Griffith 
Ethic lity and efficiency of current U.S. inc ome 


rns. Theories of justice; economic theories of distribution; as- 
nt of redistribution policies (Fall, odd years) 


'lhics and Business (3 
“ONcepts and strategies of ethical analysis ap 
8.8., risk management, plant rel 
evelopment of theory 
(Spring) 


‘hical and economic 
distribution patte 
Sessme 


analysis of eq 


Griffith, Lenn 
plied to specific business problems, 
ocation, preferential hiring, Į 


of corporate sox 


olitical advertising; 
ial responsibility. Same as BAd 291 


ilosophy, Law, and Social Reform (3) 


Altman 
zXamination of ba 


A sic questions about the role law can and should play in society. 
Opics include the nature and b. 


tat asis of rights; theories of constitutional interpre- 
a x 

ton; proposals for legal and political reform of Western liberal democracy. 
25 (Spring) 


io nar; Philosophy of Science (3 Schlagel 
elected topic S (Fall, odd years) 
Minar: Episte r (3) 
E * Epistemology (3 
Critical e a 


Schlagel 
xamination of 


ever selected problems or theories of knowledge (Fall, 
t m years) 
Phil l 
Philo Phy of the Social Sciences (3) Altman 
: ier Phic 'ssues relating to theory, methodology, and application of the social 
lCes 
à Se “atom (Fall) 
mi ^N : a ; . ~ 
Selected Normative Issues in Foreign Polic y (3 Churchill 
lecto. | 
tive ^d ‘Sues on the ¢ omplexities of foreign policy from a normative perspec- 
Purs ncluding the ethics of military intervention, normative constraints on the 


interest, the protection of human rights, and the democratic 


gn policy (Spring, odd years 

hy esis search (33 Staff 
CS 

Profesors 
ma $ M bbs, O. Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, ! Prats, D.R. Lehman (Chair), B.L 
h essor “ximon (Resear h) 

plate eurer A. Ghovanlou 
i sors Wc Parke, N.K. Khatcheressian M.F. Taragin, E.P. Harper, W.J 

Sisto ®verley 

es 
LN A sors K.S Dhuga, H Haberzett! 
er 0j 

Why at Arts in the field of h "T i slor’s daevea ww 

1, Th this Physics—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a major in 


lversit > 
Wider © Master’, y, OF an equivalent degree 


Required: the general requirements stated 
nces, and 30 credit hours of course work in 
lys 21 1, 212 


LT 26, E aa, é, 214, 221-22, 299—300; plus two of the following: Phys 
t, he Master, 773: 234, 243, 244 


1 ls T 
lh Under ¢ e s, degree Program without thesis 
Sieg in bul. aduate School of Arts 


Required: the general requirements 
' 24 a8 Phys 211 945 
emad 234, Phys 211,212, 


and Sciences, and 36 credit hours of course work 


X ad 243, 244 214, 22 22; plus two of the following: Phys 224, 225- 
: Ul comp, 
ty, tired for ei E tion of a high-level c omputer language course with a grade of A or 
to Option 
Uder. OF Ph 
er ilo 
hy tthe Sophy " 
K) 209 Graduate YAni field of physics Required: the general requirements stated 
Osen i0, 211 212. of Arts and Sciences, inc luding the following required courses: 
te ve ath 255 35M. 221—22, 224, 231, 232, 233-34 or 243-44: one course 
le] ^ £23, 232 
toma ds; nuclear hv 
etic ang Physics experiment 


al and theoretical studies on the structure, 


Strong è : 
8 Interact and scattering of few-body systems at low and 


lons, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


246 


intermediate energies; solid-state physics—crystal growth and physic 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


al properties : 


kers, and ultrasonic probing of electron scattering in solids 


Consent of a departmental graduate advisor is required for « 


courses in physics wt 
With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be p 


for gradu 


ate credit; additional course work is required See the | ndergraduate 


Bulletin for course listings 1 
209—10 Theoretical Methods in Classical and Quantum Physics (3—3) Habe 
loint offering of the Mathematics and Physics Departments Topics 9^ 
include solutions of partial differential equations encountere d in physics if 
niques of linear algebra; calculus of variations; complex nalysis; applic ia 
physics of the theory of analytic functions integral equations; and group 
in physics pe 
211 Advanced Mechanics (3 j pri 
Analvtic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory; variation? i 
ples, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, ¢ anonical transfo 
classical perturbation theory pori 
212 Special Relativity (3) andi 
Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physic s; spac’ gil 
tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, covariant form oe. 
netism, relativistic variational principles, relativistic quantum equal pot 
214 Electromagnetic Theory the o^ 
Principles of electrostatics and magnetostatics with applic ations to “i Mar 
of boundary-value problems in electrically and magnetically active m m 
well's equations, time-varying fields, and plane-wave propagation. eig f 
svstems and scattering of radiation, including multipole fields. Dy 
relativistic particles and radiation from moving charges m 
2121-22 Quantum Mechanics (3—3) develop” í 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the ce ? 


224 


243 


: 1 ; 
principles involved. Operators, representations and transforma c if 


Schródinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, pertu [ 
scattering theory (Academic year) poet 
Statistical Mechanics (3) inel | 


ic J 
anics- m. 
Study of classical and quantum-equilibrium statistic al mechaniC^ «adi 


$. 
ory and transport phenomena; principles of statistical mec hanic> 


functions, H theorems, partition functions, Gibb's paradox, canonica ga 
grand canonical ensemble, ideal gases, interacting gases, cluste 

virial expansion, and density matrices Hobbs: 
Laboratory (3—3) mester: 


Individual work on special topics. Laboratory fee, $30 pet seme pot 
(Academic year) d 
Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) 
A presentation of the lower-order effects depending upon 
the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation anc 
perturbation calculations, Compton effect, photoelectric actio 

electron scattering, pair creation and annihilation, indices 0 m 


gence difficulties gi 
d 


Quantum Field Theory (3 n an 
ized fields. Bos tion e 


Covariant presentation of general theory ol quant 
and renortmá 


the qu 


fields, theory of S matrix, dispersion relations, 

Nuclear Theory (3—3) Aion. pi 

Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nut lear reactio 

weak interactions, and electromagnetic interactions " Hobbs: 
Solid-State Physics: Structure Khatc heressia™ vi 
and Binding (3) ( crystal m. 
Atomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding 9 $ und ^ 

forms and symmetries, atomic vibrations and spec ific best" | 


propagation, « rvstalline defects 
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244 Solid-State Physics: Electronic 
esses in Metals (3) 


nomena in metals 
allowed: 


^^ independ 


Khatcheressian, Peverley 


and semiconductors determined by the electronic states 


specific heats, magnetic properties, transport phenomena. 


ent particle approximation and many-body aspects are discussed 
elected Topics in Modern Physics (3) Staff 


ssible topics include nuclear three-body problem; group theory and symmetry 
Principles in physics: diffe 


binding, 


rential manifolds applied to physics; electronic states 
and Superconductivity; gauge field theories; dispersion relations and unitarity 
‘n Scattering theory May be repeated for credit with permission of graduate 
2 advisor (Fall and spring 


91 Seminar (1) 
ectures on spe 
28.499 RI 4nd spring 


Maximon 


cial problems in physics. May be repeated once for credit 
} i 


398 A esis Research (3—3) Staff 
dvanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 
ive to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
ay be repeated once adit 

399 D; M. ated once for credit 

Dissertation Research (arr Staff 
lmited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. Mav be repeated for credit 
WSIOLOGy 


Depa 
rt ki 
ficept Phyl al Prerequisite: Phy] 20 


1 or equivalent is | 
9, 212, and 221 


prerequisite to all listed courses 


201 Ph 
| Coll log (8) Staff 
| grado Organ system, and applied mammalian phy siology. Prerequisite for 
| C late students Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 221 or Phyl 205, or 
nsent of ch 


airman of department. Concurrent reg 
) en to Consor 


e 
205 p E" (Spring 
Lena ory Cell Biology (2 


istration in Phyl 212 is re- 
tum students only with permission of chairman of 


Staff 

and utilis hours) An introduc tory survey of the mechanisms for interconversion 

endin y vrta energy in animal cells. A required course for graduate students 

t ucio O ake Phyl 201 Prerequisite BiSc 11 12 or equivalent and consent of 

2 8 approy, Pen to students in the ( olumbian College of Arts and Sciences with 
2 Ne roval of the Student's major advisor (Fall 

Same a, 0% (3) Staff 

human e cw 212. An integrated survey of the structure and function of the 

tory fee ^n System; lecture, clinical demonstrations, and laboratory Labora- 

22] Semin $25 (Spring) 
Staff ang (1) Cassidy 
Menta] student Presentations from literature Present work discussed, experi- 


a ; 
Content 482 and s, ientific 


deduction evaluated 
(Fa]] differs each time 


Topics to be announced 
' the course is offered: may be repeated for credit 


olo E. 

Discs "BY of Fluid Balance 
: (all ssion of Principle 
9! Topics į 


Survey n Cardiovasc ular Phys 


i.17* 8t an ady er À i i i 
26g as interrelat Ay vanced le of cardiovascular physiology, espe ially 
Topic Apae 


si ^w With the respiratory and renal systems Fall 
Selected topic, Physiology and Psyc hophysiology (2 Lavine 
Collecti $ In contemporary neurophysiology, including methods of data 


control mechanisms involved in movement and behav- 


and Hydrogen Ion Regulation (2) 


Cassidy 
'5 of fluid and acid-base balar 


ice and their applications. 


iology (2 Staff 
vel, of aspects 


lor, and anc analysis 
Dpli Sensor, Proce 
p leq Sci ess 


cien ing. Open to students in the School of Engineering and 
lence w an 
ce with permission of instruc tor Fall 
By 8 arr.) ` 
h Pecia arra Staff 
Ours De Dgement with individual staff members 


S Per wee Approximately four 
Credit, k in the laborate it. May be repeated for 


ry for each hour of cred 


248 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


298 Comprehensive Physiology (5) 
Guided review of selected areas of physiology appropriate to the stud 


ate program. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. (Fa su 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) suf 
196 Advanced Reading and Research (2 insti? 

m 
eral exä oft? 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gen 
Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of physiology and of pertinent part 
lidate's supporting field. This course satisfies the requirement for 


cal 
the Cumulative General examination in Physiology sul 
197 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) ipat 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam T» 
Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation pre ms. 
urse satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumulative Genera 


tion in Physiology [^ 


199 Dissertation Research (arr.) i 
it. 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cred 


j| 


POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY i 


Committee on Political Psychology 
iley 
J.M. Post (Director), E. Berkowitz, M. Harmon J.B. Manheim, P. Poppe? s, W " 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers a course sequence in politica gs 


ogy available to students in the Graduate S hool, the Elliott School of Interna 


and the School of Business and Public Management ps 


201 Fundamentals of Political Psychology (3) amisit! 
à review of the interdisciplinary field of political psyc hology: e indivi j 
vchological influences on political behavior at the level o : "I d 


ps 

small group, and mass collective; introduction to the psycho j 

follower relationships Fall) a 
202 Political Psychology Research Methods (3) ; rticles in vf) 


Maior research methods of political psy« hology, using cl 
Both quantitative methods, such as survey researc h anc 
profiling and compe 
zall and spring 
(Fall an a Making (3) oli, 
biographie roo and ot? 
“groupu 


ive 
qualitative methods, such as personality ret 


are considered. Prerequisite: PPsy 201 
203 The Psychology of Political Leadership and Decisio 
The psychology of leaders and their followers. Psy: ho 
ship; leader personality types; charismatic leadership: 
decision making. Prerequisite PPsy 201 (Spring) 
204 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) is! 
Same as PSc 220 
205 Political Violence and Terrorism (3 


The origins and the sociopolitical and behav ioral dynam! icat 
»ntiated. 


and terrorism. Major types of terrorism are differe 
terrorist policy. The psychology of hostages 


Other courses that pertain to political psychology 
Mgt 210 Individual and Group Dynamics in Orga 
Mgt 212 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change 
Mgt 215 Conflict Management 


nizations 


Met 216 Cross-Cultural Management 
PSc 228 Media and Politics 
Psyc 209 Psychology of Motivation 


Psyc 219 Group Dynamics 


Psyc 247 The Psychology of Leadership in Organizations 


Psyc 253 Attitudes and Social Cognition 

Psyc 254 Social Influence 

Psyc 291 Theories of Organizational Behavior , i 
PAd 223 Management Factors in Complex Organization ns 

PAd 224 Managerial Leadership in Complex Organizatio 

Soc 210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology 


Soc 225 Theories of Social Changes 


$ B, Nimer, H.C 
Ogsdon, W.H 


Hinton, B.M »apin, J.A. Morgan. Ir 


B. Reich (Chair), Y C. Kim, 

lock Lewis, C.A. Linden H.R. Nau, M.A. East J.B. Manheim, C McClin- 
it Xddaway J. Post (Research 

Deer? Professors C.F. Elliott | R Henig, M.J. Sodaro, S.L. Wolchik, R.W. Ry. roft, C.J 
Ang, S CC Joyner, H.B Feigenbaum, J.H. Let vic 

Wie! Professors Rp toker, J.P. Rogers, V. Coleman, S.G. Lars in, N.J. Brown, S.L 

ey, S.A Jaynard (Visiting), J. Mitchell 

M 
Major jt Of Arts In the fie ld of politi ai science—Prerequisite: a bach 
and "Political se ienc 


igh und e trom an accredited colle ge or university, or 
Required: rr raduate scholasti standing 

Scienc sand le genera] requirem 

leve] either (1) 


rs degree with a 
livaient degree, 


nts stated under the Gra 


"m e School of Arts and 

of now] à reading ki ~ 4 modern foreign language or à specified 
Students a odgo In statistics, or (2) two graduate-level cours gnate discipline 
Work. plus ay 9lect one of the lollowing programs: (1 redit hours of graduate course 
Master, Cd thesis equivalent to 6 credit hours), and the sati lory completion of a 
the Ph p pro ehensive Examination in three s 


subfields selecte m those listed under 
ithout 


ut à thesis and the 


1 four subfields se- 


33 credit hours of graduate course 


f a Master's ( omprehensive Examir 
inder the PI 


1.U. program 


Stu 
"Mester e's must take 


Le "OL grady 


one course c} 
late study, T} 
Uate Studies 


chosen trom PS, 


r 240 during the first 
© Course selected must have th vài Of the coordinator 


idi 


admi Philosophy in the field of politic I 
i 1 the doct ] no ` , , - 
ittee 4 oral program upon recomm 
Require | be con. urrence of the dean of the 
Vine k :h le general requirements stated u 
RUM fi v Student 


must ¢ omplete a Ge 
Study 
; 4 and 


be Subjech 2 are required of all students 
ù student otter by passing 
ier div i t must choose a major and minor field of stu ly from five prine ipal subject- 
las several subfields of study from which 
à program. A major field of study 
'ld of study consists of two subfields 
and their subfields are 
"iarxist and Marxist 
Politic 
Tela Deu s l 
iU | " ernationa 
i (ja ternationa] relations 


Americ, Srican Politic 


tudents of out 


Standing ability 
lepartmental graduate 
irts and Sciences 


' Graduate School of Arts and 
'neral Examination which cove 


uate School of 


nde 


rs a major and 


unless they demonstrate knowledge of the 
à waiver examination 


tudent ; T Each subje 
“iat of ree ult advisor, constructs 
in. 5; à minor fie 
theory (analysis of Western 

omparative and 
nunist systems, regional 
ied major political system); (3) 
Politics international international organiza- 


a specified major political 


process, national policy -making pro- 


Leninist thought 
al analysis, c omparative com 
politics of a specif 


law 
, and foreign relations of 
s$ (American political 


al law and Judicial process, and state 
methods of public 


local, and urban poli- 
al se 


policy analysis, science policy, domestic 
curity policy). Quantitative 


political analysis may be used 
subje t-matter divisions 


issi b 
ee oda limite 
edit; ade itior 
Tse İst 
200 In ings 


Alter action lo Politic al 


d number of 


100-level co 
1al course 


urses in the department may be taken 
work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 


ive appr i Analysis (3) . Wiley 
20) and Problems tes 188 to political analysis, construction of research designs, 
Pitica) Poli : oy eesurement (Fall and spring , 
Tech ; itical Analysis (3) Wiley 
omp et app) Social Science data analysis with emphasis on statistics and 
p, high) , estas = 200 or other previous introduc tory research training 
, (Spring) 


Advan, d Opics in Em 


pirical Political Analysis (3 
"Iniques of 


Wiley 


» T Cata collection and analvsis varying emphasis on such 
Mulation ausa] modeling, analysis of variance, regression analysis, and 
l fered as the demane 


1 warrants 
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250 


203 Approaches to Public Policy Analysis (3) 


204 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3 


205 Readings in Political Theory (3) 


206 Topics in Political Theory (3 


210 American Political Process (3) 


212 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) 
214 Topics in Constitutional Law (3) 


215 Judicial Policy-Making (3) 


217 Bureaucratic Politics (3) cular €? 
i y with partic coi 


218 Legislative Politics (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Empirical and normative foundations of systematic policy analysis: 


theories, models, issues, strengths, limitations, and uses and misuses 


policy process (Fall suf 


jg, SU! 
systematic policy analysis." 


ocia ed 


Quantitative and qualitative techniques ot 
benefit analysis, simulation, operations researc h,$ 


forecasting, cost 
Prerequisite: PS« 203 or equ 


tors, and quasi-experimental methods 


(Spring) i 
' Linden. Mi 


rgb 
n, that illuminate basic pr? 


Selected major works, both ancient and moder 
ind questions ol politic al theory (Fall Mito? 
Linden, "T; 


jon 
Advanced readings and group discussions. Analysis and interpretati 


lected concepts and schools of thought Spring p Lind 
207 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3 Elliott «gj 
Readings and discussions of works illuminating the development of P 
post-Marxian socialist thought (Fall) "Toll ji? 
208 Readings in Marxism-Leninism (3) Elio jes 1 
Readings and discussions in Marxism—Leninism and its controvels 
Lenin to the present (Spring) TL v | 
209 Politics and Public Policy (3) e pil 


Examination of political processes that influence polic 
implementation, and the uses of policy analysis pet 
pl 


t 
esses, and behavio 


A survey of American political institutions, proc 

even years b 
211 State and Urban Politics (3) jjis” 

Comparative analysis of the context, institutions, prox esses, and po 


and urban political systems (Fall 
on 

A M 
Analysis of public policy issues confronting state and rere ~ d 


phasis on the theoretical roots and empirical impact of past an [spring 
in such areas as housing, education, poverty, and crime Mo 


nd politics: yo 
0m" 
U.S. supre” 


Lectures and group discussions on constitutional law & 


Role of the judiciary in policy formulation; emphasis on the 
i 


and civil liberties issues pas” 
216 American Presidency (3) with 


Personalized and institutionalized aspects of the presidency prins) pad 
emphasis on the politics of contemporary policy-making: 


Structure and operation of governmental bureaucrac licy 
on the politics of formulating and implementing public po 


Theory, structure, and process of the U.S Congress, sion ue 
i ual and collective dec "it 


member-constituency relations, individ ions. 

party and committee activities, executive legislative relations bd 

group activities (Fall, odd years) v d 
219 American Political Parties and Elections (3) izations! -— a 

Nature and functions of American political parties organ! wnt 

nating and electoral politics, and role in governing. , gan? 


220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) — Í socializat J 
Sources and dynamics of public opinion and po itica d 


an 
PPsy 204 (Spring) peering } 
prin palit go 


221 Interest-Group Politics (3) jcan j 
- ! : ; in Amer! jo» ^^ c 
Theory, structure, and activities of interest group? " T" f^) 
222 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) d public polso 
Introduction to the study of science, technology. ntific and 


etween scie 


(Fall) 


policy issues that arise from interactions b 
developments and government activity 


223 Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) 

"search and Intensive analysis of sele 

tific or te, hnological aspects. Prerequisite: PS« 222; IAff 223 (Spring) 
Domestic Policy Analvsis- Selected Topics (3) 

halysis of U.S. pol 


cted policy issues with signifi 


Staff 
policy toward selec ted domestic problems 
5 Budgetary Policy (3 Staff 
Analysis of sele ted topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policy Offered off campus 
,, Only 
- Budgetary Politics (3 Staff 
*Xamination of e inomic policy 


making in the United States 
„ major partici 


pants and the I 


Judget process. Offered off campus only 

lectora] Laws and Financial Practices (3 Staff 
Slate statutes registration and filing procedures federal ¢ ampaign finance legis- 
ation, compliance procedures, and enforcement 

8 Media and Politics (3 


ile of the media in 

age, politic al debate 

2 é ebates 

30 Mparative ( 
k ‘Xaminatior 

23 x ‘ 10 

l 2 Uparati vo ( 

C mpreh. 


itics 


with emphasis on television n 


politica] advertising, and their 


"overnment and Politics I (3) Ki 


Í basi approaches to 


impact on the electorate 


n 
comparative politics Fall 


7overnment and Politics II (3 Kim, Mc 
(nsive exami 


nation of specifi 


‘ssue areas in comparative political 
a analysis (Spring 
Comparative Communist Systems I (3 Wolchik 
esses y ‘ve analysis of the political history and conte mporary political proc- 
Europ Communist states with emphasis on the soviet Union and Eastern 
283 Comoe, Sameas Hist 232. (Fall 
Comper” Communist Systems II (3 .. Wolchik 
esses E tve analysis of the political history and contemporary political proc- 
Comm, Communist states with emphasis on China ind Cuba, and non-ruling 
23 Compare.’ parties Same as Hist 233 (Spring 
Sele bd "e Legislative Systems (3) 
“led prob] 


Staff 
a ?biems of legislative theory and behavior Irom à comparative perspec- 
a Yn partici parliamentary systems of € »ermany, France, 
ri 
238 Us tain V 
Ex Oreign Nau 
: Ploration o 


S. foreign economic policy, includ- 


Conomic and security issues interdependence protection- 
? . ar, industrial policy, and the debt crisis. (Fall 
Rege, Teign Economic Policy-Making (3) 
"Search se 


Nau 
polic y process in U.S 
uding business, labor, and public interest 
rocess, and the role of the President (Spring) 
ional Politics I (3 Nimer, Lebovic, East 


of contemporary theories, both empirical and normative, 


ar focusing on d mestic 


te nomic Policy-making incl 
i. ve interagency I 
Critical of Internat 
examination 
mphasis on ac 


interests and the 


tor theory (Fall 
Critical a Internationa] Politics II (3 Nimer, Lebovic, East 
à it emphasise ton of contemporary theories both empirical and normative, 
lems M interac tion theory (Spring) 
à lective se z ernationa] Organizations I (3) Staff 
Irity, law, and the politics of international organizations (Fall) 
Socia] in Internationa] Organizations II (3 Staff 
Oganj Conomic interdependence and the politics of international 
ET er ~ - (Spring) } 
ite S0urc Sa dd, (3) Joyner 
us p tent end evelopment of International law, with special attention given 
tenation 4S and future problems (Fall 
Critic (Y Law 1] 3) Joyner 
pues inygj nation of selected ontemporary problems of world order, e.g., legal 
TN an ri "ia global resource regimes, war economic development, and 
SS, Ore} y (Spring) 
Patterns Bn Policy-Making (3) 


Sapin, Rogers 
8. Attention to 
and agencies (Fall) 


ntemporary U.S foreign policy-makin 


as relevant institutions 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 251 


Logsdon, Rycroft, Nau 
ant scien- 


with emphasis on 


Larson 
American polit ews cover- 


IcClintock Feigenbaum 


lintock, Feigenbaum 


252 
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Sapin, M 


247 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
The substance of contemporary U.S. foreign policy: major problems, 
and lines of development since World War II (Spring) i. Rost 

248 U.S. National Security Policy-Making (3) Sapin, Lewis 


Executive organization and processes for national security polic y-making: 
tion to relevant theoretical approaches Fall) : Ro 
249 U.S. National Security Policy (3 Sapin, Lew, ot 
d di 


Fundamental considerations; selected issues, e.g., arms control an 


ment, regional security problems, military assistance (Spring) sual 
250 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3 
Analysis of U.S. foreign policy toward selected world regions sul 


257 Arms Control and Disarmament (3) 
Major issues and trends in the postwar development of U 
disarmament policy (Spring) sods” 
258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) ne role i0 
Analysis of the internal evolution of the Communist Party and its NT. 
Soviet system from its origins to the present day. Same as Hist 258. . nba 
260 Western European Politics (3) Feli 
Examination of the principal characteristics of the British, French, Germ 
Italian political systems, comparing their institutional and behavior# 
tions to the problems of advanced industrial democracies (Fall) si 
261 Politics of the European Community (3) onal 
Problems in Western European politics, with empha pe? 
cal processes and selected policy outcomes in the context 
Common Market (Spring) pig 


S. arms control 


isis on supran 


262 The Political Economy of Western Europe (3) d 
An examination of the relationships between economic interests an pol , 
they affect the societies of Western Europe. Selected issues of pu 
discussed (Spring) Sod 
263 The Soviet Union and Europe (3) "d 


" s ini its 
Soviet foreign policy toward Western and Eastern Europe, including 


and military dimensions (Fall) 

264 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) licies in 
Comparative analysis of domestic political processes and pou 
Europe (Fall) wola 

265 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) that 

- s 
Major historical, political, social, and regional factor ;urope: CAP and 


interwar, World War II, and postwar evolution of Eastern Bu 4 West 
foreign relations with outside powers and on regional T 
(Spring) Elliott, (p 
266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) d politics wll! 
Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government ci Linden: d ) 
267 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliot ove! ment 9? 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic 8 issi 
tics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: PSc 266 or perm gi 
(Spring) p 
268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) hasis on the n 
External problems and policies of the U.S.S.R. with pe power 
since Khrushchev. Relations with communist states, (Spring) gi 


World countries, and nonruling communist parties 
269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) 
Developments in Soviet military policy 
military relations, the decision-making proces 
of the Soviet armed forces, and the external role o 
and spring) pl 
270 Politics of the People's Republic of China I (3) rary Chin 
Introduction to the substance of and literature on € ontempor" i 
Discussion and reading (Fall) yoo ø 
271 Politics of the People's Republic of China I (397 | Chinese 40°: pci 
Research seminar. Introduction to the analysis of officia requisit” 
other primary materials. Presentation of student papers. 


a P 
i hasis ctw 
and strategy: BP oan n 


4 ower 1 
s, — Soviet milita! 


equivalent (Spring, even years) iiio 


/ 
d 
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272 Foreign Policy of the Pe 
Jectives; formulation 
Asian state, 


'ople's Republic of China (3) 


Hinton 
and impleme 


ntation; the People's Republic of China 


as 
274 G revolutionary influence, would-be great power (Spring) 
overnments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) Kim 
adings and researc 


h on the domestic and foreign policies of Japan and North 
(Fall or spring 


of East Asia (3) 


and South Korea 
nternationa] Politics 
eign policies and international behavior 


“una, Japan, and \ at 
the U.S.S.R ei^ 


275 


Hinton 


| states (espec ially 


of the regional 
nam) and the extraregional powers (especially the U.S. and 


f : | veer 
276 (Spring odd vears 
2 Arab-Israeli Conflict (3 Reich 
à 
2 “adings and resear h on the origins evolution, and issues of the Arab-Israeli 
277 conflict (Spring) 
overnments and Politics of the Middle East (3 Reich, Brown 
t “adings and research on selected problems of the governments and politics of 
ten ddle East. — (Fall 
ni i i . » 7 
ad ational Relations of the Middle East (3 Reich, Brown 
Fast ings and resear, h on the regional and international relations of the Middle 
279 The p (Spring) 
The rol ers in the Middle East (3 Reich 
United 4 the powers in the Middle East, with emphasis on the policies of the 
Dean States and the Soviet | nion. Consideration is given to other major Euro- 
280 p M Asian powers (Fall) 
Reading ents and Politics of North Africa (3 Reich, Lewis 
i 8s and research on selected problems in the governments, politics, and 
internati j | } 
281 Top Cs in d. rel ations of North Africa Fall 
Readin In African Politics (3) Staff 
intern Bs, researc h, and disi ussion of selected aspects of African domestic and 
283 Gov tional politi... Fall 
Vernments TM R i 
Readin ,. 5 and Politics of Latin America (3 McClintock 
e m and disc ussion on the politics of selected countri 
Dtra] 4 politics of selected count 


ries in South America, 


: » 4nd the( aribbean. Er ibilities for democrac y 


a ; mphas son the poss 
284 ~ miolution (Fal) 
ati ^ 
Readin ‘onal Relations of Latin America (3 
a disc ussion on US 
ected states 


McClintock 


Latin American relations and the foreign 


hry: (Spring 
Readi Opics in American Politics (3) 
n 3 


. ABS an 
286 Soh cies Of se 


i Staff 
= discussion (Fall or spring 
Readj Pics in Political Theory (3) Staff 
288 Select.’ E" disc ussion (Fall or spring 
Readi Pics in Comparative Politics 3 Staff 
289 Seleen and discussion (Fall or spring) 
297 Readings Mie we Internationa] Politics (3) Staff 
Leading ( discussion (Fall or spring idi 
29 led to masta.. Sta 
w. " Research () T5 degree. andidates. Written permission of instructor required. 
wit Staff 
300 ed to m Sta 
301 esis Research S eire andidates. Written permission of instructor required. 
310 vanced Re , 3—3) Staff 
Advancag "m. and Research in Political Theory (3 Staff 
350 Advan” adins and Research in American Politics (3 Staff 
19; , ^ Vünceq adin and Research in Comparative Politics (3) Staff 
TR 8 and arch in International Politics (3) Staff 
Mated to stug an8 (3) Staff 
498 gay be re s Preparing for the D tor of Philosophy general examination 
MOS pL credit Octor o ilosop general e 
lt (arr.) "Mz 
May p, 0 stud Staff 
499 p be repe "Cent 


8 Preparing for the 
: ae Or credit Lap 
imited “ p Research 


Doctor of Philosophy general examination 


Staff 
andidates. May be repeated for credit 
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PSYCHOLOGY E 


Professors ].N. Mosél (Emeritus), R.D Walk, A.D. Kirsch, V Kirkbride (Emeritus GA 
E. Abravanel, D.E. Silber, J. Miller, L.A. Rothblat, R.A Peterson, J Zeidner ( 
H. Weingartner, R.D. Caplan, P. Wirtz J. Post (Research) 

Professorial Lecturer R.K. Kahn, M. Sashkin, J. Sharf, R.W. Swezey $ 

Associate Professors S.A. Karp, R.W. Holmstrom, P.J. Poppen (Chair), b Bras 
Hashtroudi, L.R. Offermann 

Assistant Professors C.A. Rohrbeck, F.Z. Belgrave, M.I Jasnoski, M.C. Zea CE 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer C. Reisen 


Clinical Training Stafl 


Clinical Professors J. Borriello, D.E. Holme: 
Associate ( linical Professors I Blum, D.A. Jensen, M.E Zedek, E.] jordan, D.M: 
R.L. Jenkins 
Assistant Clinical Professors M. Harris, P.L. Ellman, M.D. Jasnow, KR. y 
Moldauer, C.E. Parks, W.L. Scarpetti N.Z. Bien, B.J]. Brown, D.E. Cope 
DiSabatino, R.C. Fritsch, R.C. Gresen, Q. Graham, Z Gyorky, C Verghese 
Prerequisite: the degree of Baché ge 
Admission to the program yde", 
] a Doctor of PhilosoP "t. 
juate School «ggf 
Sciences. Of the 24 required credit hours (ex lusive of the thesis), à minimum 4; 6 
02 and 203 or? d 


in third-group psychology courses, including Psyc 201 or 2 yi 
hours may be in related fields approved by the department For detai 


Master of Arts in the field of psychology 
with a major in psychology or an equivalent degree 
preference will be given those who plan to continue towar 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Grac 


consult the chair of the doctoral program committee po? 
: of e 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of psychology Prerequisite the degree wil 


, .ciplines i 
of Arts with a major in psychology. Students admitted from other disciplin "T 
e for gr? 


pected to complete prerequisite undergraduate courses to prepar y 
psy‘ hology 1 - school of nae 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate and! "m 


Sciences, including (1) Psyc 201-2, 203—4, and appropriate statistics COU ination Py 
satisfactory completion of a first-year examination and the Genera nya d 
major area of study. For detailed requirements, consult the € hair of the 9e "T. 
chair of the doctoral program committee 

Areas of study: clinical, developmental, cognitive neurops 
organizational, and applied social psychology 


ychology. Id 


as 
: i ;choloB"" 
Courses at the 200 level are limited to graduate students in psyc p 
permission of instructor atment f 
With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the dep qual? 


` J 
for graduate credit additional course work is required See the Unde gi 


Bulletin for course listings "i 
201-2 Psychological Research Methods and Procedures (3-3) soso Pg 
Required in all graduate psychology programs Includes phi red P 
types of research design, and methods of data collection, menta! 
ate standing, a laboratory course in psychology, an a 
statistics (Academic year) 

203—4 Experimental Foundations 


Hashtroudl. 
of Psychology (3—3) à t year of $ "d 
Required of doctoral students in psy¢ hology during firs rd " 


. Phvsi 
Basic issues in learning and memory. Psy« 204: Physio ` 


tion and perception (Academic year) Hol aa 
207-8 Psychological Assessment (3—3) tof P 
Open only to clinical graduate students in the Departmen awing wok 
retical and clinical aspects of assessment; int ludes inter” nostic 
tests, and projective techniques Two-hour laboratory demic yea! 
cal facilities. Material fee, $30 per semester ca ‘ 
209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) 
Various theoretical approaches to the psy: holog 
cepts and experimental findings deriving from eae 
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255 


211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) Staff 
Oncepts of intellig assessment through a va- 


mission by permission of 


ence and achievement and their 


riety of individual procedures. Material fee $30. Ad 
, Instructor (Summer) 


,'Sonality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) 
*rsonality assessment: Rorschach, TAT, and other aj 
rial fee, 5 


TY: 25. Admission by permission of instructor 
4 Seminar: 


Staff 
perception methods. Mate- 


DEN 


(5ummer) 
Developmental Psychology (3—3) Abravanel, Brandt 
SYC 213: research and theory in developmental psychology, with emphasis on 
Cognitive, per. eptual 


and language funct 
ind theoretical is 
soc ial b 


ioning development. Psyc 214 current 
dseg 
research "sues in cognitive and social develo; 


ient in infancy 
and the ases Of communication and language Academic year) 


" 
5 Psychodynamic Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy (3 Miller 

broad range of issues in child personality development will be considered, 
with Special focus on drives interpersonal relations, defenses, intelle tual ca- 
Pacities, and mora! development. Admission b 
rial fee, $25 


y permission 


t instructor. Mate- 
216 (Fall 
Sychologica] Assessment by Graphic Means (3 Staff 
jamination of graphic procedures for assessment of intelligence and person- 
Qnty; clinical y 


validity. CX 


and evidence of mon interpretive principles 


gure draw Ings and tree Paintings as exam piles Admission by 
tructor Fall 


Systems of Psyc hotherapy (3 
Introduction to 


Jasnoski, Silber 
Da] theory and technique of psychotherap "utic approaches psycho- 
, 
Hic e80 centered nondirective, transac tional, and others Original sources 
P ey 
219 yed (Fall and summer 
Group Dement 
Relat: Ynàmics (3) Miller 
l i 
Theo, Onship of the indiv idua! to groups, collectivities and larger social systems 
ry, 4 > 
phasis) Tesearch, and applications of group and 


organizational processes, em- 
s of Freud, Bion Slater, Miller and Rice 


Opportunity is 
N a group dynamics workshop which 
220 quired Enrollme 


is recommended but not 


Minar. b "nt limited 
2, Study of normal Psy, hology (3 Miller 
-22 minar: Clected problems of psy: hopathology Fall 
'O gradi, »roup Psychotherapy 3~3 Borriello 
ale students į 


n the clinical psychology 


rogram. Open to others if space 
rmission of instruc tor 


Psyc 221: Survey of group therapy 


nce with therapeutic groups. Prerequi- 
(Alternate academic vears 


38; Psyc 222 Supervised experie 
Psyc 219 
Select quan Memory (3) Hashtroudi 
Opics of current research interest in the area of human memory Em- 
n encodin 


8 and retrieval processes, amnesia, and disorders of memory 


assess es to Child Assessment and Therapy (3) Rohrbeck 
ditionin Ment and treatment from a behavioral viewpoint. The application of 
d Li reinforcement and shar 
il, ar aping p 
226 d I 


Principles with reference to specific 
I: Clin; 

: Cli ] 
For üduato à Childhood and Adolescence (3 Brandt 
tor, p plor; a Udents in psy, hology; open to others with 
âdolesce ction of 


major topics conc 
ents; disc ! 
"Search lit 'SCussion of nos 


$28 Semin erature, ological issues w itt 
ar; Principles » 
"iSiruct ap Students 


Psychology of 


permission of instruc- 
erning psychopathology in children and 


1 emphasis on theoretical and 


f Psychotherapy (3-3 
t.i ie in clinic 
Cw Ce permits. p. 
2g Sem), Pation eavily relie > 
, ' -Tinci : 
23 Behaviors) len ciples of Be 


Kahn 
al psychology; open to others with permission of 
atient's needs and demands on the therapist. Case 
d upon Prerequisite: Psyc 218 


{Academic year) 
havior Change (3) 


arnir Peterson 

, 8 methods and the plie linical proble (Fall 

D Anni: s d ieory applied to clinical problems (Fall) 

Mehodoics M Behavior Analysis (3) Staff 

" mber of Sübje X In clinical behavioral research and other areas, using a small 
zed, (Fall) ^ "search designs and dat 


a collection techniques are empha- 


237 


241 
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231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) sf 
Quantitative techniques and prin iples used in construction, standardiaa™ 
and evaluation of personality and ability measures for research and oe 
quantification ol human judgment for measurement purposes. Premed is 
course in tests and measurements and an elementary course in st 
(Fall) 

232 Ego Psychology and Theories of Object Relations (3) Holst 
Emphasis on theoretical contributions of Freud, Hartmann, Klein, ily v 


i n 
Kohut, and others. Assessment and treatment are addressed, prim 3 
reference to investigations of borderline and chara terological disorders 
(Spring) si 


234 Seminar: Theory of Psychologic al Measurement (3) ons 
Examination of classical test theory (which underlies most c urrent test © the 
tion and interpretation] and the newly emerging area of item-response y 
Recent developments in validity generalization (Spring—alternalé 

235 Seminar: Community Psychology (3) 
For graduate students in the Department of Psychology: 
permission of instructor, only if space permits. Survey of issues an m 
in community psychology; emphasis on educ ational systems an 


i 
open to others jq 


psychology issues 1 
236 Seminar: Minorities and Mental Health (3) ideration ‘ 
Factors affecting the mental health of minorities Treatment cons? (sp 


differences in theoretical approaches with respect to minorities si 


38 The Practice of General Psychology (3-3) , 
Application of psychological princ iples and findings to & wide § gri, 
human problems. Professional issues facing the psyc hologist offering: ol 
Participation in the development, implementation, and evaluation » 


psychological services and projects (Academic year) 
240 Seminar: Selected Topics in Psychopathology (3) ( "y 
Examination of current research and theory in psy hopathology: 
42 Family Systems: Theory, Practice, and Research (3-3) 
Familv dvnamics and their implications for assessment an j "1 
emphasis on the role of researc h in the process of evaluation of incl! | 


e 
and family therapy. Enrollment limited to advanc ed doctoral stu 


psychology (Academic year) À 
243 Psychoanalytic Theory and Research (3) « n "t 
An introduction to classical and modern psyc hoanaly p i " 
review of Freud's central works, focusing on his case studi isons 10g 
theory development. Emphasis on instinct theory, with compar! malit 
porary studies of dreams, infant observation, male and female pe 
opment, psychopathology, and related topics w 
244 Theories and Processes of Organizational Management (3) desi Ci 
Basic functions and techniques of organizational managemen of pehs” 


Í int 
direction, and decision making—examined from the viewpo o 


science it? 
245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) ae and prod i 
Anal R | bel smphasis on motivallO® oy le 
Analysis of organizational behavior, emphasis pervisory 
Recent research on employee attitudes, primary po gy 
i " Fa 
formal and informal organization, job design. { "A 


246 Seminar: Personnel Evaluation Techniques (3) valuation pt 
Techniques of personnel selection and performance ove tings, 10d " y 
tests, personal data, assessment interviews, performance 


jon 

select 

centers. Consideration of federal guidelines in employee oie 
wW 


practicum ions (3) of edt 
247 Seminar: Psyc of Leadership i — 
47 Seminar: Psychology of Leadership in Organ effectiveness m 


Theories and issues related to the emergence an rganizations- 


focus on leadership behaviors and processes in o i 
248 Organizational Behavior Research Applied to , des 
Organizational Intervention and Change (3) ness 
Emphasis on development of models of organ 
valid diagnostic instruments; implementation © re 
ment of program-evaluation criteria (Fall) 


izational € 


[fecti V? 
stra 
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249 Organizational Behavior Modification (3) Staff 
Pplication of Operant reinforcement, behavioral systems analysis, and other 
experimentally derived procedures, such as goal setting and feedback, to improv- 
ing individual and group work performance. New approaches to intrinsic job 
motivation 
2 years) 
30 Human Resources Management (3) Staff 
An examination w ithin a psychological systems perspective of the requirements 
or integrating employee assessment, placement, training, and motivation mod- 
ules into a unified human resources dev elopment program. Emphasis on models 
liques of organizational development and the utilization of key organi- 
actors to determine « ontent of the program 
and Social Cognition (3) Belgrave 
chology theories, conc eptual approaches, and their applications. Atti- 
‘ude formation and change, social Cognition, person perception, attribution, 
in 9rmation proce ssing, attraction, stereotyping 
cial Influence (3) Offermann 
Social Psycho 
ysis of inte 


based on covert reinforcement principles (Spring—alternate 


Social psy 


logy theories, conc eptual approaches, and their applications. Anal- 
ntional and unintentional social influence processes and their effects 
i. Dàvior, Current research on conformity, social power, social exchange, and 


i € 
ü'ipression management 


à Pplied Research Methods: Research Design (3) Poppen 
"sis roblems in research design in basic and applied social psychologi- 
- Focus on conc eptualization, operationalization of v ariables, and 
al and quasi-experimental design Fall 
'arch Methods: Data Collection and Analysis (3) Poppen 
analysis, especially in field settings and surveys 
designs. Topics include methods of obtaining information 
aires, interviews. rec ords); creation of indicators exploratory analysis 
Ve not m data bases: analysis and interpretation of data w hen research units 
en randomly assigned to treatments (Spring 
9pics in Social Psychology (3) Poppen, Offermann, Belgrave 
Seminar with focus on major theoretical approaches, research, or 
"M areas Within field of sox ial psychology Topic changes each semester. 
and spring) 
Examir 98y of Work Group Development (3) Offermann 
heory and research on groups as task performance systems. 
,9 team development as a means of improving work group effective- 
» ict ne goal setting, role clarification, inc reasing interpersonal skills, 
ti resolution (Spring) 
wy arch (3) Rice 
a interven and methods in evaluating the impact of organizational and 
iveness oe and service programs. Specification of program goals and 
esigns eria; measurement problems; experimental and quasi-experi- 
ri "gns; political problems surrounding evaluation researc h 
EN years) 
: Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 
"etus in research relating the brain and behavior Independent 
clinica] og ym as sensory processing, brain development and behav- 
ar: Theories (e) nervous system function : 
9f Personality (3) Staff 


is [t] k i 
n theoretical problems and methodology in the field of personality 
all, odd years) 
Ychology (3) 


256 ADeriment 


lor, 


Belgrave, Poppen 
and research that relate to health and illness. 
eories of socia] learning, attribution, attitude Change, and social 
‘ics Such as health promotion and disease prevention, health 

Coping with illness and disability 


? to top 
an 


Jasnoski, Peterson 
5, Outcomes, and treatments for a wide variety of medical 
af research on the effectiveness of programs designed to 
' 10 encourage compliance, and to foster lifestyle changes. 
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279 Special Topics in Health Psychology (3) m 
A comprehensive review of a special topic area w ithin health psychology: d 
change each semester. May be repeated for credit. Admission by permiss 


instructor j 


pil 
281 Clinical Neuropsychology I (3) m 
gto " 


Analysis of experimental and clinic al findings from studies attemptinm al 
ize and interpret human brain dysfunction, with emphasis on perceptu ja 
cognitive behavior. Topics include overviews of neuroanatomy and — 
techniques, theoretical consideration of major neuropsyt hological i 
Admission by permission of the instructor sil 


282 Clinical Neuropsychology II (3) ofh 
Examination of important psychologic al procedures for the assessment 


brain dysfunction. Instruments and batteries such as the Bender, Y 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, Halstead-Reitan Neuropsyt hologich w 


and Luria’s Neuropsychological Tests. Prerequisite Psyc 211, 212, 6" 

permission of the instructor m 
289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) i edt 

Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in a speciali pell 


of psychological study, by leaders in the field Independent topics ea6 


may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) Rie 
290 Seminar: Macro-organizational Behavior (3) the 
Examination of variables characterizing the total organization a$ divi 


analysis; the relationship of such variables to the behavior of the etl 
Complexity, power, and conflict will be considered, along with con 


mensions such as organizational environment (Fall, odd years) o 
291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3) ind wh 
Examination of current theoretical models and research (Spr! W 


of pot 

tion and perceptual development (Spring) gi 

295 Independent Research in Psychology (3) ui oo 

Individual library or experimental research under supervision of $ Td 

Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty member prior J 

tion. May be repeated for credit of 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) y field 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy major 


tion. May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
peated for 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be re 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION —4 
w.c. Adams, Bb 


292 Seminar: Perception (3) 


Study of current research and theory in the experimental psychology 


Professors S.R. Chitwood, M.M. Harmon, S.J. Tolchin, 


Trachtenberg, K.E. Newcomer (Chair) l 
Associate Professors J.F. Kasle, J.E. Kee, C.J. McSwain H.L Ernsttha io? 


> . i study e 
See the School of Business and Public Management for programs o y 
degrees of Master of Public Administration and Doctor of Philosophy: ws 


it y 
205 Introduction to Public Administration Chi m 
and Management (3) ion pistoi yl 
Provides frame of reference for study of public administratioP guió th 


+. manage ot it 
opment, contemporary approaches, roles of the public anes 


norms, administrative responsibility and public intere oi 


public sector (Fall and spring) 
208 Ethics and Public Values (3) ts of publics g 
Ethical dimensions of personal and professional judgmen ions d 
Cases are used to consider the ethos of public organizati "m 
foundations of public policy (Fall) Tol rd 
212 Legislative Management: Congress and Its Functions (3) mu 
Analysis of Congress as a management system; examination gxecuti 
istration and its role in formulating policy through legis . 
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tive re 
Procedures, ove t-of laseign vim E 
examined (Fall) 

213 Admini 
Critica] 
from both 


lationships, staffing practices, budget processes, leadership, rules and 


rsight functions, and the managemen 


Stration in the Federal Government (3) 
analysis of the structure 
à managerial and politic 


Tolchin 
and administration of the federal government 


al perspective Emphasis on executive branch 
Organization, integration, and coordination. as well as current trends in govern- 
215 EN regulation, accountability and effectiveness (Fall) 


“aw and the Public Administrator (3) 


Chitwood, Kasle 
*Xploration and 


1 à democratic society. Em- 
al, and jurisprudential dimensions 
ks to convey understanding of the 
lorce guiding and constraining public decision making. 


analysis of the functions of law ir 


Phasis is placed upon the procedural, historic 
9f American law 


aw as a le 

(Spring) 
ederal Governr 
Nalysis of the 


This broad perspective see 
gal and moral 


nent Regulation of Society (3) 
federal regulatory process as it 
— Specific problems involv ing presidential 
orm efforts, legislative oversight, anc 
17 ee as SMPP 203 (Spring) 
Minar: Dey 


Tolchin 
affects the public and private 
management, policy conflicts, 
| economic deregulation are emphasized. 


Th elopment Administration I (3) Honadle 
and nature of program development and implementation. Specific organization 
Management problems of less develope 


politi d countries. National, cultural, and 
tee Context. The giving of assistance types of technical aid; problems of 
218 Se ‘ing With aid givers; analytical methods (Fall) 


The pe Development Administration II (3) Honadle 


Tansfer of administrative capability from one country to another. Political 


and r - - - 
in ac Ministrative development theories, The role of innovation. Strategies of 
Slitutiona| 


: development Organization of natural resource management. 
221 Pring) 
A nization Theory and the Public Sector (3) 
Dalysig of 


Current į Organization theory with special focus on public organizations: 
issues in organization theory; 


nme decision making; the organizational envi- 
(Fal] nt and the changing nature of organizations in a postindustrial society. 
and spring) 


Harmon 


Analysis et Factors in Complex Organizations (3) McSwain 
Rizatio ne nature and characteristics of management and behav ior in public 
tions; inf ns. Approaches to management and leadership in public organiza- 
224 “uence and contro] systems; future trends (Fall and spring) 
What A Leadership in Complex Organizations (3) Chitwood, Kee 
manager must know and 
mplex organizations. An exp 
ive executive 


do to provide leadership and guidance in 
loration of factors and processes that condi- 
and managerial leadership (Spring) 


S urces Management (3) Staff 
232 Thoe 8s Mgt 204 s 


an i eal 
23 ame as Met sources Manager (3) McSwain 


ne? Man i 
Examination ^ me Planning, 
Progra - Public and priv 


Dower a: Exploration of 


ro approaches to the analysis and administration of man- 

ts Mapower oas. Analysis of impact of economic, political, and social factors on 
Seminar (Fall) 

* Tech 


Human nology Change and Professional Frame 
Adress, hive Planning (3) 


uman resource 


Development, and Utilization (3) West 
ate manpower trends, problems, policies, and 


chan x : problems arising from automation and other techno- 
ational ma Evaluation of these developments in government, business, and 
trainin "ganizations, and their implications for productivity, employment, 


education. Analysis : i and social far infin. 
DIS ing Public and on. Analysis of economic, political, and social factors influ 


an private human resource policies (Spring) 
à? Same aS Mot » lective Bargaining (3) Burdetsky 
A me. (Fall) 
wintitation ot of State and Local Governments (3) Staff 
thin í State and loca] governmental structures and functions, their place 
*deral system, their rev 


enue sources, their limitations, and the 
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alternatives available to encourage more effective administr 


ation to meet pi? 
and private demands (Fall) 


245 Intergovernmental Relations (3) v| 
Assessment of the impacts and consequences ol € hanges in the administrat. 
intergovernmental policies and programs in the federal system. "^ 
roles, and responsibilities of federal, state regional, and local systems are 
ined from both theoretical and practical vantage points (Sn 

246 Dynamics of Citizen Participation in Administration (3) M yit 
Review of the basic theory and principles of democracy in the American 
of governance. Analysis of the nature of participation in à pluralistic ^g 
including the characteristics and dynamics of citizen based organization y 


ploration of effective methods or models by which citizens may con 


administration (Fall) e 
248 Financing State and Local Government (3) go 
theory and practice of public finance in state and local 8? 


Analysis of the 
ments. Includes the financing of services through municipal ta 


governmental funds, debt instruments, and other revenue sources: RE D 
Same à$ 


expenditures as well as financ ial management practices 
(Fall) si 
249 Urban Public Policy (3) "T. 
Examination of selected national policies and their effects on urban eir 
nd the jd 


governments. Emphasis on policy dimensions ot urban systems backer 

tionship to the social, political, and economic context Against the fare, 9^ 

urban politics and administration, areas of health, education, we (spi 
pi 


power, transportation, and housing will be addressed 


251 Governmental Budgeting (3) tal bU A 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in governmen roin! 
ing; interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting; their 
management process Fall) " 

252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) jed 0h 


Intensive analysis of the concepts and princ iples of ec onomics 8$ app 
public sector and the analytic techniques used by government nul 
planning, allocating, and managing scarce resources in the implet ing 
public programs. Topics include benefit-cost analysis, program bu 

tax and expenditure analysis (Fall and spring) pi 


253 Financial Management in the Public Sector (3) M 
„neral practices "A 
fio 


Intensive analysis of the concepts, principles, and ge , on the it 
management within federal departments and agencies, focusing z 
tionships of financial and program functions and drawing 0n ring) "A 
cial disciplines of budgeting, accounting, and auditing. CE chin Big 
260 Policy Formulation and Administration (3) lation p 
Impact of economic and political factors on public policy forms, isla" ‘a V 
ive, and tios! 
ir rel? 


mentation; intensive analysis of the analytical, normat 

models of the policy process with special emphasis on thel ont 

current policy problems (Fall and spring) — ip 
261 Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) Cats gi 

Current issues in public policy analysis. Conc eptual problem g devei” 

policy analysis. The role and limits of analytic tec hniques 2 sprit vg 

implementation, and evaluation of public policy (Fall an ad 
264 Public Program Evaluation (3) A 


Theory and practice of program evaluation and evaluative rosie Jl 


i 0 
of scope and limitations of current practice in evaluation, e e í 
political, social, and administrative factors Examination © 17 n. ot 


r i sese 
siderations for design, data collection, analysis, and dissem 
267 Cases in Public Policy (3) 
Critical analysis of topical issues in public policy, e M pA. st" 
Specific issues covered will vary. Designed principally or 


last half of their program (Summer) we 
270 Telecommunication Administration (3) uh na pub ic oe 
Human factors in telecommunication innovations withi f oro! 
lation Ot tern? 


Federal role in research, development, and regu ncies- 
Acquisitions process for major systems in federal age d spring) 
communication policies and controversies (Fall an 
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271 Telecommunications M 
“mphasis on pl 


lanagement (3) Kasle 
anning in regulated industries, 


managing in a technology-based 
Industry, and personnel development. Varieties of management styles and their 
Strengths and weaknesses; legal constraints: responsibilities and ethics (Fall 
x and Spring) 
" elecommunic ations Finance (3) Staff 
Theories and approac 


hes to telecommuni ations economics and finance Exam- 


price setting, cost allocation price de-averaging in response to 
tariffs, accounting and jurisdic tional separations, predatory pric- 
2 Ing, and aggregate valuation and operating measures (Spring) 

Negulation of Communications Common Carriers (3) Kasle 


e history, development, law, and public policy issues of communications 
Common ¢ arriers; emphasis on telephone a 


x I nd satellite industries; the impact of 
antitrust l 


aw; the effects of divestiture; the reconfiguration of the telephone 
275 Industry. future tre 


" ‘elecommuni 


ination of ost and 
Competition, 


nds (Fall and spring 


Crit cations Choices for Public Managers (3 Kasle 
E itica] management and policy issues facing the public manager in telecom- 
munications Location of 


managerial responsibility 
äcilities . ys, centralized vs. decentralize 
Detw 8 VS. cost time sharing, contr 

Working (Spring) 


chasing and Mate 
‘ame as M1 ( IM 280 


need planning methods and 
eds surv 

5 surve d management and control, in-house 
ling costs, productivity implications, and 


?80 


rials Management (3) Sherman 


z Sherman 
2 G e as MLOM 281 


ini tract Administration (3) Sherman 
283 Prici, © MLOM 282 


gotiation (3) Sherman 
285 me às MLOM 283 
Same + »curement and Project Management (3 Sherman 
288 Field p. MLOM 285 
Field Tese "Y Studies (3) Staff 
administrati and approved internships on selected issues and aspects of public 
véernment à Including specific policy and management problems arising in 


la agencies and related public institutio 
etion of 9 hours t 
e s 10 
289 Publie a Coordinator 
Revie gram Manage 
inte, b of the diverse 
Of politic 
t are likel, - 
Only to li ely to be 


Upon comp ns. Open to master’s students 


ward the degree program and with the onsent of 
(Fall and spring) 
ment and Policy Implementation (3) 


Concepts and issues in public administration; analysis and 
l, economic, managerial, and lead 


ership values and issues 
raised in implementing public policies in the future. Open 
degree candidates i 


Càpst gia n their final semester of study: serves as a 
One semi - : 
200 Ses. seminar to the M.P.A. program (Fall and spring) 


Experi Pics (3) 


McSwain 


Staff 

295 Once for cred te: new course topics and teaching methods May be repeated 
arch - 

Theor Methods (3) Adams, Newcomer 
Practice 


th models bode in researc h methodology. Data sour 

295 gyolication of » Gesigns. Critical evaluation of rese 

ta research methods to policy questions 

of statis P ications in Public Administration (3) 

s'on int; computers, and SPSS in rese 
w. e o rpretation and use of st 


295 Correlati À proh nc y distribution, 


pervis d adings and Research (3) Staff 
De 


MI ‘ssion of i» Selected fields within public administration. Admission 
is Instructor. May be repeated once for credit 


es and gathering, re- 

arch studies. Emphasis on 

(Fall and spring) 
Adams, Newcomer 

arch and program evaluations. 

atistics. Development of basic statistical 

sampling, central tendencv. variability, 
(Fall and spring) 


Staff 
ar: bli n^. Staff 
Same as Supp’, Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 
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wo 


323 Seminar: The Complex Organization (3) "T 
Unique problems of complex organizations public, private, and mixed. 

ing concepts and theories. Selected issues i 

| Nd 


173 Seminar: Public Administration and 


American Political and Social Institutions (3) select 
Supervised in-depth study of contemporary and historical literature in 


fields in public administration (Spring) pao” 

174 Seminar: Trends in Public Administration Theory (3) : yo 
Survey of contemporary normative and epistemological issues in public j 
istration theory and practice. Analysis of the past and present inflaen itt 
cal positivism, behaviorism, humanism existentialism, and phenom 


(Fall) cat 
377 Seminar: Social Action and Public Policy (3) 


Interdisciplinary approach to the normative foundations of public pol ai? 
on theoretical problems of social action; interrelation of theory 8n 


(Spring 

D 

193 Substance and Method: Current Topics and Research (1) í "T 
Current research discussed in a colloquium setting. The « onduct 0! 
presentation of researc h findings. May be repeated for credit. » 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ation. M! 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examinati 
repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


»ec d 


Doctoral Committee on Public Policy K "^ 
C.E. Rice (Acting Chair), M.D. Bradley, W.B Griffith, J.R. Henig: R.K. 
Singpurwalla, H. Solomon, C.T. Stewart, R Stoker, P. Wirtz 


PUBLIC POLICY pa. 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers interdisciplinary progam pol 
the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of pu yin 
master's program allows students to concentrate in one of three policy "stud 
tal and resource policy, philosophy and soc ial policy, or women ( 
desiring such a specialization or wishing to prepare for doctoral wor those eg 
undertake a more general program. The doctoral program, intende arch and ‘ 
pursue academic or policy -making careers, is concerned with policy res 
students may select an applied field of study in education policy, urity 
health policy, natural resources and environmental policy, national sec 


science and technology policy ments 

uire! jen 

Master of Arts in the field of public policy—Required the general rae ret P 

under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. For the general ap psc 203: $ j 

include a core curriculum consisting of PPol 211-12, 290; Econ 2 advisor For "aL 
230; plus five elective courses chosen with the approval of the Josof 


2: . licy: 
concentration requirements, see Environmental and Resource Po 


Women's Studies : generi " 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of public policy— Required: t s TA 
including (1) 203; and 9 A 


stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 1 i 
! 27 d 221; (3) y 
curriculum consisting of PPol 211-12; Econ 221-27; PA / mination lhe 


4 y a 
chosen from PSc 216, 217, or 218; (2) a written qualifying T min 


can. 4 . 391; (4) : 
qualifying core consisting of Phil 255, Soc 776, and Mgt 391; ( s red 
is; (5) completion of research skills ei 


related to one of the six policy fielc etant 
of the following: statistics, computer programming, and histor! a j dissert 


(6) completion of the general examination in the form of an appro " 
211-12 Research Methods in Policy Analysis (3-3) research Pg 
Survey of methods used in public policy analysis anc 


ians, M 
tal designs. ^. 
e research methods 


modeling, experimental and quasi-experimen 
analysis of secondary data, and qualitativ 
(Academic year) 


RADIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


?90 Advanced Se 
Capstone 
Policy, Inte 
Pring) 
Advanced Rea 


minar in Public Policy (3) 


seminar limite 


Staff 
eneral program in public 
Í selected policy issues. 


d to master's students in the g 
gration of course work through discussion « 


ding and Research (arr 


Staff 
Ne pimited lo students preparing for the Doc tor of Philosophy general examination. 
Issertation Research (arr.) -— 
lmited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
SIQLOGICAL «c IENCES 
fessors c 
om SD. ockoff, E. W Bradley (Research), D.] Goodenough, R.C. Reba, C.C Rogers, 
Associate po (Ac tíng Chair 
Anis essors B.W Wessels, E.D. Yorke T.C. Fearon, F. Atkins 
lant . 
Ofessor p.F Butler 


Doctor 

Or 9 

Medico] 4 Philosophy in the field of radiological sciences with a concentration in 
sics- 

Requi ~~ ~Prerequisite: A bachelor's degree in physics or the equivalent 

ci ited: T 


$ The gen 

$e in eral requirements stated under the ( 
mean gluding Rad 203, 204 
Physic of Ch fields. r 


Uclear m 


»raduate School of Arts and 
205, 206, 207, 208, 209, and the General Examination. 
adiation therapy physics, radiobiology, diagnostic radiology physics, 
edicine, health physics, information systems. and biophysics 


Opics Topics in Nuclear Magnetic Resonance I (3) Staff 
ion" include generation of nuclear magnetic resonar 


ice signals, Bloch equa- 
Ons, rot . ~ Ig q 
anaiysis, relaxation mec 


hanisms, quadrature phase detec- 
receiver coil design, image enc oding, slice selection shim 
Sign, data proc essing, quality assurance, and zonal and tesseral 
ing. Prerequisite permission of instructor 


x ating fr , 
t " ! ame 
be Chemical shift, 
b 8, Magnet de 
202 Adyaonics mapy 


Recent "ret in Nuclear Magnetic Resonance II (3 Staff 

Surface Coi ee In nuclear magnetic resonance imaging, magnet design, 

à requisite. E and image quality analysis; related research developments. 
3 Physics in » ad 201 or permission of instruc tor 

Atomic i nMdicine I (3) Fearon 

action, x ^: Physics, interactions of charged particles with matter, inter- 


ec tromagnetic 


radiation with matter 
Measurement 


i > sics, radiation 
204 Slection an neutron physics, rac 


Deiples Medicine II (3) Staff 
Bene " x: electricity and magnetism, electronics with applications to x-ray 
Ment, Ph » C'Inical linear acc elerators, microwave 


and patient monitoring equip- 


Ysics 
E of imaging and of ultrasound Applications of 


magnetic resonance 
A ers an : 
Sion a compute 

205 of instruct 


Ph r science in medicine Prerequisite: Rad 203 or permis- 
ysics of Di or. 

and Ny agnostic Radiology, Therapeutic Radiology, Staff 

Design Clear Medicine I(3 ; 


nuclea Ded units; in 
adi ie Qi resonance imaging, 
Stâtistice CeCay, nuclear me 


cs, 
205 instructo, ternal emitte 


lage formation, digital imaging, computed tomography, 


ultrasound imaging. Nuclear structure, 
ectors and imaging tec hniques, counting 
Prerequisite: Rad 203 or permission of 


dicine det 
t dosimetry 


of Dj i 
ad Nucleg. *8nostic Radiolo 
H icine I] (3) 
PY machines. c 
butions, cum Planning. Brac 


8y, Therapeutic Radiology, Staff 


losimetry theory and applications, concepts of 
hytherapy, display and evaluation of dose distri- 
ical " erapy. Principles and conc epts of radiation safety. Pre- 
Ph p 5. Permission of instruc tor 

5 ^ 
Pte ysics Radiation Laboratory I (3) 


on the calibratior 


Butler, Fearon 
Ment 

i u 

203 truci Sed in lagnostic radic 


1 and quality assurance programs for x-ray 
logy. Prerequisite: Rad 203 or permission of 


Wessels, Yorke 
and quality assurance programs for therapeu- 
203 or permission of instructor 


263 


264 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION : 


209 Medical Physics Radiation Laboratory III (3) 
Practicum based on the calibration and quality assurance 
medicine. Prerequisite: Rad 203 or permission of instructor 


programs for M 


RELIGION i 


University Professor S.H. Nast 
Professors R.G. Jones, H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chair), D.D Wallace, Ir., A.J Hiltebeitel 


Assistant Professors S.A. Quitslund, R.J. Eisen 
( Aarts wib! 

Master of Arts in the field of religion—Prerequisite: the degree of Bac helor 0! iig 
and reading know itt 


major in religion from this University, or an equivalent degree . 
be demonstra 


foreign language related to the program of study (which may : 
j 

enrollment in the program Arts 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School rt 
Sciences. Of the 24 credit hours of required courses (exclusive of the thesis) f. ggg 

' , 

must be in third-group religion courses; a maximum oi 9 may be in à closely r's C009? 
outside the Department of Religion as approved by the department The Maste MT 


must cover three fields (the thesis researc h must be on 0e 
New 


hensive Examination 
three fields) selected from the following: the Hebrew Scriptures, the 


Christianitv, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, history of religion in America, M edge 
thought, ethics, sociology of religion, and history of religions A reac 
ination, usually in French or German, is required; however, Hebrew ; 
for those students whose thesis area is in the Biblical field and Arabic, 

Eastern language for those whose thesis area is in the history of religions 


R ' - jstory: 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American religious history -See H " 
" ‘ nt may 

With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the departmes e 


See the Undergre 


for graduate credit; additional course work is required. : 


Bulletin for course listings joo 
209-10 Seminar: Biblical Studies (3-3 T | criticis po 
Main problems of Biblical literary, historical, and theologica 
213 Seminar: Judaism in Late Antiquity (3 m 
Selected topics 
222 Seminar: Ethics (3 "m 
Selected topics Qi t 
235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) ince d qi. 
Important leaders and their ideas in selec ted developments sin ne 10005 
nal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenic al. Emphasis y» Qui yp 
237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) t ideas jo sv | 
Historical and topical study of the development of importan 
as Christology, ecclesiology, and death 
238 Seminar: Contemporary Judaism (3) no 
Selected topics wes 
260 Seminar: Topics in Islamic Studies (3) s ( Islam by "A 
Study of sources and approaches to the investigation aon i 
Islamicists and Muslim scholars, with discussion O 
issues and differences in methods used by various schools 
uisite: A course on Islam or permission of instructor. 

261 Seminar: Topics in Islamic Thought (3) hy, am sufis® 
Perennial major issues in Islamic theology, philosop yd i7 ` 
Divine Unity, prophetology, eschatology, religious know instru "m4 

ethics. Prerequisite: A course on Islam or permission o 

262 Seminar: History of Eastern Religions (3) ww? 


Selected topics : pr. 
271 Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) jy National wr 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial anc e riy w , 
273 Seminar: American Religious History Since 1830 (3) 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War 
291-92 Readings and Research (3-3) 
Investigation of special problems 
300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


299 


RUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 


ROMAN 


ANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


270 Seminar: Literar 
Opic to be an; 


Provide y 
271 Se ded the 


y History (3) 
iounced in the Schedule of CI 
: topic differs 
minar; Literary Criticism (3) 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be re 
Provided the topic differs 
minar: Literary Theory (3) Staff 
opic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
Provided the topic differs 
273 Seminar: His i i 
' * History of the Language/Linguistics (3 
Pic to be announ. ed in the Sched 
3 Provided the topic differs 
dvanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
mited to Students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
399 May be repeated for credit 
Li ertation Research (arr.) 
Mited to Dox tor of Ph 


Staff 
asses. May be repeated for credit 


Staff 


peated for credit 
272 


Staff 
ule of ( lasses. Mav be repeated for c redit 


Staff 

tù ilosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
SSIA : 

MAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 


liie" Committee. S1 


Km FR. Mil 
Ornton x 


i Wolchik (Director) H 
ar, C.A. Moser, Y Olkhovsky, J 


Maste, 
T 0j 
Schoo} of f Arts In the field of Russian and E 
b Of th ; prmationa| Affairs, 
Wope, Istory, politic $, 


Agnew, M.A. Atkin, C.F Elliott, C.A. 
Pelzman, P. Reddaway, M.J Sodaro, 


ast European studies—Offered by the Elliott 
this multidisciplinary program gives students a broad 
economics, cultures, and languages of Russia and Eastern 
? admissio 
"helor's de 
OW evide 


n requirements stated under the Elliott S« 


gree in a related field. Bef 
nce of s 


hool of International 
ore acceptance into the program, all 
atisfactory completion of two vears of study of Russian or 
mí Cy (1LR § ropean language Degree candidates must demonstrate professional 
trai’ lo lake the p. ussian or an appropriate East European language Students are 
its, ation ; . »9xamination to demonstrate this proficiency. The language 
to lorem before the student has ¢ ompleted the first 15 hours of work: 
hi egree re. comprehensive examination. Credit for language study is not 
Ahi Ted: the ]uirements 


! Ben». 

init teen requirements stated under the Elliott 

gg Pon witho t Consists of either 
et int in the required core field 

i 30-hour program prepare for two 

Pudet MPrehensiy ose in the 36-hour program prepare for three additional fields 


ations must be passed in each of the fields for whic h the 


ave background preparation of at least two courses in 
x in either Soviet government and politics or Soviet foreign 
„Uthe and c nT ound courses are lacking, equivalent courses must be taken for 

ld © Counted tow. remer 
Onein e CO a toward degree requirements 
Rig Qin Soy Urseg taken in the re. > g ] : h 
let o terna] aff * required core field, one must be in Sox iet internal affairs 

i E altairs, C » 

." Hist < € ^urses that satisfy the 
t Quir 98, PSc Hist 23; 


internal affairs requirement are 

Prep, en er 232, and PSc 266 and 267. Courses that satisfy the external 
| TNT list 255 and PSc 2 

take « or din Fac p, ^ 263 and 268. Students in the nonthesis program 
NS fi least One “ast European history or politics; those in the thesis program 
ona, telde ; Course in p 
in Dean a S in i “ast European history or politics 
i (a) Ono, n and E 


Russi <8 (Econ 2¢ „East European affairs are as follows (1) Soviet and East 
Strat an lite “0, 268, 367). (2) Ideology and political thought (PSc 207, 
: PSc es è (Slav 161—62, 165, 166). (4) Soviet military policy 

hist Internatic = <08) (5) Modern Russian history (Hist 217, 218 246). (6) 
(His 205 4 aspects of Communism (PSc/Hist 232: PSc 270) (7) East 

>, 206). (8) East European government and politics (PSc 264, 


266 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION i 


265). (9) Advanced Soviet government, politics, and policy (PSc 267 is required 0% 

courses are IAff 292; PSc 263, 266, 268; Hist 253-54, 259-60; Hist/PS« 232, 258; be 
Concentration in Russian literature and culture—Students may choose either ig 

or nonthesis option. They must take the required core field in Soviet internal and , 

affairs in addition to fields selected from (1) 19th-century Russian literature (Slavi? i 

171, 172; (2) Soviet literature (Slav 165, 166, 173, 174); (3) Russian « ulture (Slav 10 
For listings of 100-level courses, see the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin. 


The following courses are applicable to Russian and East European studies. 
Econ 267 Seminar: Soviet Economy I 
Econ 268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Communist 

Countries 
Econ 367 Seminar: Soviet Planning in Theory and Practice 
Geog 265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union 
Hist 188 History of Chinese Communism 
Hist 205 Readings Seminar: Eastern European History, 1772 
Hist 206 Readings Seminar: Eastern European History 1919-1945 
Hist 217 Readings/Research Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought 
Hist 218 Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nationalities 


1772 -1918 


Hist/PSc 232 Comparative Communist Systems 1 
Hist/PSc 233 Comparative Communist Systems II 
Hist 237 Readings Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1964 ot Union 


Hist 246 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Russia and Sovi 
Hist 253-54 Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations world wor! 
Hist 255-56 Readings Seminar: U.S.—Soviet Strategic Relations Since 
Hist/PSc 258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union Jations 
Hist 259-60 Research Seminar: Problems in U.S.—Soviet Chinese Re 

IAff 292 Colloquium: The Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 

PSc 207 Readings in Socialism and Communism 

PSc 208 Readings in Marxism—Leninism 

PSc 263 The Soviet Union and Europe 

PSc 264 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe 

PSc 265 The International Politics of Eastern Europe 

PSc 266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics 

PSc 267 Soviet Government and Politics 

PSc 268 Soviet Foreign Policy 

PSc 269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy 

PSc 270 Politics of the People's Republic of China I 

Slav 126 Leo Tolstoy: His Life and Works 


Slav 128 Dostoevsky: The Man and the Artist n 
Slav 161-62 Russian Culture world War 
Slav 165 Modern Russian Literature from the Revolution to nt 


Slav 166 Modern Russian Literature from World War Il to the 
Slav 171 Readings in 19th-Century Russian Prose 
Slav 172 Readings in 19th-Century Russian Poetry 
Slav 173 Readings in 20th-Century Prose 
Slav 174 Readings in 20th-Century Poetry 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY i 


„croft, 
Program Committee: J.M. Logsdon (Director), M.C LaFollette, RW Ry o” 


M.B. Wallerstein : 
guiot 
policy T^ me 


Master of Arts in the field of science, technology, and public 


m that focuses vil je 


t 
i government quals™ 


o train in 


of International Affairs offers an interdisciplinary progra 
among scientific development, technological change, anc 
domestically and internationally. The program is designed t " " 
stand and manage issues of science and technology policy. liott school f "o! 
Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Ellio | requ 

| he genera may gs 
Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field Required: the rs which rgo y 
under the Elliott School. The program consists of 36 « redit hou nive w 
:'omprehen 1 ' 

olicy (P56 


hours of thesis research. Students must pass Master's € 
three fields, including science, technology, and public p 


SECURITY POLICY STUDIES 267 


D 
Rs aPproved by the 


a minimum of two courses, usually 
, 283, 284; IAff 253, 254; PSc 203, 204: PAd 260, 261; 295, 296), 


red in another 
a specific issue area, 


a elective field ( 
fuh we 00. progran 


ving taken as nstrate basic familiarity with concepts of economic theory, either by 
8t n prior cour vel or by taking Econ 217-18. 
quirement in statistics or applied statistical methods, 
cessful completion of PAd 296 or Stat 105, 112, 183, or 197. In some cases, 


cy ina foreign language may be judged integral to the student's program of study; 
Ment à ate of reading know ledge as certified by the appropriate language depart- 

Y not be ; Satisfy the tool requirement Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement 
? Included in the 36 cred 


t also satisfy a tool r« 


Th it hours required for the degree 

Ton wing graduate Courses pertain to scien« e, tec hnol gy, and public policy 
icon 255 : 9nomics of the Env ironment and Natural Resources 
Aff 223 : onomics of Technological Change 

Mgt 230 M tence, Technology, and International Affairs 

Bt 23> l anagement of Research and Development 

Mgt 233 puernationa] Science and Te hnology 

Mgt 235 Teche’ Tec hnology 

Mgt 239 E nological] Entrepreneurship and Innovation 

PSc 222 7 minar: Management of Resear h and Development 
PSc 223 « cience, Technology, and Public Affairs 


" Science, Te. hnology, and Public Policy 
CU 
SRNY POLICY STUDIES 


am ; 
BM, Sapin miter R. Spe 


- ctor (Director) 
ties Thornton 


W.H. Lewis, B. Nimer, J.P Rogers, R.W. Rycroft, 


Master 
tf + in the field of security policy studies—This interdis iplinary program, 
es Menag pen! of International Affairs, prepares individuals for professional 
Bence av, p and programming, policy formulation and implementation, 
arms control specialties 


e ac mission requirements stated under the Elliott School of Interr 
lor sd 


: Ls c ©gree in a related field. Required: the gene 
thesis oah liott School, T le progr : 
m 


anning 
;.. evaluation, and 


1ational 
ral requirements stated 
am consists of 36 credit hours in four fields: there is no 
Mense ana} ust take four courses in the required core field of national 
Mil Im the follow? ysis (PSc 248, 249; IAff 253, 254). At least one field must be 

i tng. (1) International security policy (Hist 255-56; PSc 241, 257). 


. Istory (Hist 554 ” : 
36; p C 268 "Etat «28, 229, 230-31). (3) Soviet military policy and strategy (Hist 
tion ys Wantitat; , 3). (4) Sc tence, technology, and public policy (PSc 222; LAff 232). (5) 
Dong lh the 4975 techniques (1A ff 255 
We than z, visor, T} 


n. All « , 
tl ity an rà Students 


56). Two elective fields are chosen in consulta- 
lds must represent at least two academic disciplines; no 
Wih ne $ must ess Course work may be taken in any one department or discipline. 
i r s Comprehensive Examinations in each of their four fields. 
Program direc tor, a student may substitute one specially designed 
Courses and submit a research paper in lieu of one Comprehensive 


e 
; n 
Ft. Of two 
Te, arit ys 
et Y wit e 
“las hirement monn theory and conc epts at the level of Econ 
ities at 105, 1 tust be satisfied by demonstration of proficiency in statistics (at the 


' 112, : 

^ tpm. 18, Or 183) or reading knowledge of a modern foreign language (as 

tog, ang on to Priate language department) 
0 


8 Cours 
, Ourses listed below, rel 
Tesearch may be taken 


217-18 is required. 


ated courses in geography, public administra- 
with approval of the program director or an 


C ses 
Ourses are applicable to security policy studies 
cs of Defense 


Econ 287 Conomi 
Eco "0nomy 


n 26g Soviet Ec 

81-85 Conomi 

83 Alternat; 
-84 urvey 


© Theory and Devel 
Ona] Economics 


of Inte . * 
Internationa] Economic Theory and Policy 


opment in Communist Countries 


268 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Hist 228 Modern Military and Naval History 
Hist 229 World War II 
Hist 230-31 Strategy and Policy 
Hist 253-54 History of Sino-Soviet Relations 
Hist 255-56 U.S.—Soviet Strategic Relations Since World War Il 
Hist 259-60 U.S.—Soviet—Chinese Relations 
IAff 223 Science, Technology, and International Affairs 
LAff 253-54 Defense Policy and Program Analysis 
[Aff 255-56 Applied Quantitative Techniques 
IAff 293 Colloquium: National Defense Policies and Issues 
PSc 203 Approaches to Public Policy Analysis 
PSc 204 Methods of Public Policy Analysis 
PSc 207 Readings in Socialism and Communism 
PSc 208 Readings in Marxism—Leninism 
PSc 222 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs 
PSc 223 Science, Technology, and Public Policy 
PSc 238 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy 
PSc 239 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy Making 
PSc 240-41 Theories of International Politics 
PSc 244-45 International Law 
PSc 248-49  U.S. National Security Policy 
PSc 257 Arms Control and Disarmament 
PSc 258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
PSc 263 The Soviet Union and Europe 
PSc 268 Soviet Foreign Policy 
PSc 269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy 


SOCIOLOGY E" c 
Universitv Professor A. Etzioni HM. ene 


Professors R.W. Stephens, R.G. Brown (Chair), T.F. Courtless, Jt, P. 
R.A. Wallace, P. Langton, W.J. Chambliss 

Adjunct Professor S.]. Rogers 

Associate Professors J.L. Tropea, S.A. Tuch 

Assistant Professor R. Weitzer 


Master of Arts in the field of sociology—Prerequisite: a bac helor's degree wi 
sociology or in an approved related field school of A ye 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Sch ing © " 
Sciences. With the approval of the advisor and of the Admissions Advis T 6% j 
students may elect one of the following programs: (1) at least 24 credit n n oí à "L 
actory completio ods: of! 


work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 credit hours) and satisf coo” 
e ^ 
| research m asters ^d 


Comprehensive Examination in sociological theory and socia fa " 
least 33 credit hours of graduate course work, satisfactory € ompletion s and on? p 
prehensive Examination in sociological theory, social research methods. ith poli" 
specialization (criminology/sociology of law, gender medical sociologY 
and ethnicity). Six credit hours may be taken outside the department ijy 
In addition to the hours specified above, all candidates must satisfa ology i 
225 or its equivalent. Candidates must select from the graduate 5), 6 ho io 


follows: 6 hours chosen from sociological theory (Soc 238 ant a area of SP B» 
research methods (Soc 230 and 232), and 6 hours chosen from one ] piti s 
[uU | 
: : d enera 9 | 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of sociology Required the 8 mpl yo! 


stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Students "- C195 9j 

credit hours of graduate course work, of which up to 6 hours may be H's x 

hours of dissertation research, for a total of 48 hours beyond the n jo 

must include in their program of study at least 6 hours of course work a course ult 

(Soc 338 and 339) and 9 hours in research methods (Soc 231 232,00 roved 

either a qualitative group [AmCv/Anth/Hist 197, WStu 221, OF urse])- cal 

a quantitative group [Stat 118, Educ 281, or another approved min at: y 
Students must satisfactorily complete the General Examination 

social research methods, and one area of specialization.  . -jologY- 
Note: Courses at the 300 level are for doctoral students 1n soc 


el 
students are permitted at the discretion of the department or t 


SOCIOLOGY 269 


203 Social Organization (3) Staff 
Introduc tion to sociological conc epts and perspectives. An examination of em- 
pirical studies that utilize different theoretical perspectives. Recommended for 

Students offering so iology as a supporting field (Fall) 

.eoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) 

Sociologi. al theory or 

*mphasis on co 

and change 

eories of Social Change (3 
View of soc iologic 
lic soc leties 

(Spring) 


Lengermann 
to the wider social system. 
ideology, political stability, conflict, 


1 the relationship of politics 
ncepts of power, alienation 


Lengermann 
its emergence in the North Atlan- 
id societies, and its future 


al writings on modernity 
; its consequences for third wor 


230 'ociological Resear: h Methods (3 2 
À ystematic survey of soi /OlogiCal research strategies and review of the literature 
In this area Recommended for students with only one undergraduate course in 
Tesearc h tec hniques Fall 
l minar: Advanced Research Methods (3 ze 
Dtensive Study and evaluation of a tew sophisticated research tec hniques and of 
me developments in the methodology of social research. Prerequisite: Soc 230; 
239 Ges equivalent (Spring I 
alitative Methodology: Chambliss, Langton, Weitzer 
ing Field Research (3 


actical applic 
Participant obs 
search projects 
Broundeg the 

Minar; So, 
Sociologie 


ation of data collection methods in natural settings; observation, 
ervation, and field experience Emphasis on implementing re- 
by using these methods for purposes of developing empirically 


235 Or y 


ciology of Education 


Wallace, Tropea 
al theories on r 


Politica] E | elationships between education and the economic, 
relating io x - and cultural chara ter of society examination of social factors 
educational sı ! topics as educational achievement, the « hanging functions of 

Tu ~ S'ructures, and the roles of teacher and student (Spring, odd 
Develop evelopment of Sociological Theory | 3 } Lengermann 
the c assica] >: Sociology from the early 1800s to the 1920s. Intensive analysis of 
239 Seminar: M theoretic al statements (Fall 
Intensive codem Sociological Theory (3 Le ngermann, Wallace 
! eory in Ee nation and evaluation of contemporary schools of sox iological 
» 0 


? and Ameri Advanced analysis of theoretical perspectives 
er "+ f ica iVanced anaivsi I in icai p F e 
240 c, PQuisite: So 238 Spring 

cupations (3 


oretical and empirical 
ac hes to the 


Langton 
developments in industrial sociology; 
study of work and occupations (Fall) 
rganizations (3 
anizations relative to work in 


Y 
^ " amination of basic processes such as dex 
(Su cation of authority ] 

Pring) 


Minar. 
Study ar: M 


241 


Langton 
industry, government, and 
ision making, recruitment, 
and interorganizational relations. 


ex org 


informal organization 


edica] Sociology (3) 


Langton 
Profession. a Structure of health care and the interplay of the various health 
245 nd treatment rion of social factors and processes related to the etiology 
ar: Ra. of i Inesses Prerequisite: permission of instructor (Fall) 
Systematic ace Relations (3 Tuch 
State Topics sis of race relations and inequality, primarily in the United 
tional a on clude curr nt status and recent trends in inequality, the institu- 
tacia] üttitu senizational patterning of discrimination, the structure of white 
Issue, ‘es, theore 


: lical perspectives on race relations, and selected policy 
*88 Semina, , Ping) e 


| Examinat; "lance and Control (3) 
C On ofr 
Ontro . les and 


i research in the fie 
al emphasis on 


Weitzer 
of deviance and social 
ances and comparative 


b d 
Pective, 


jl 
recent empirical adv: 


270 


299 


261 


263 


265 


270 


280 


281 


290 


291 


295 


300 
332 


338 


339 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Law and Criminology: Search for Chambliss, Courtless Tro? 


the Causes of Criminal Behavior (3) 

l'he role that criminological knowledge of crime causation may play in devel? 
ing effective alternative social and legal devices in « ontrolling deviant behiti 
Same as Law 478 (Fall) 

Law of Criminal Corrections: Society's Chambliss, Courtless, 1 
Response to the Criminal Offender (3) pes 
Study of the development and current use of society's three major app! phs 
the handling of offenders: punitive, incapacitating, and correctional. resi 
on society’s changing responses to criminal and deliquent behavior; 
findings concerning effectiveness of these responses. Same as Law 479. 
(5pring) 

Seminar: Law and Society (3) 
Selected problems in law as an instrument of so ial policy; 
organization of legal decision-making processes (Summer) qo 
Selected Topics in Criminal and Chambliss, Courtless 
Juvenile Justice Policy (3) nile 
Development of a systematic perspective on policies affecting the juve div” 
criminal! justice systems. Topics will include adjudication, disposition 
sion, and sentencing (Spring, even years) steph 
Seminar: Foundations of Social Inequality (3) j equal? 
Review of the principal concepts and theories used to explain social in i 


. of inequ 
both macro and micro levels. Examination of principal bases of ineq 


their representative forms. (Prerequisite course for students electing 
equality as a major field.) (Fall) 

n " . n J J 
Seminar: Gender and Society (3) Longer om 
An examination of quantitative and qualitative research in the He 
with emphasis on current empirical research (Fall) WIE 
Seminar: Theoretical Perspectives on Gender (3) Lengern ality 


Review of significant theoretical writings on gender ring) 
primary focus on contemporary soc iological statements. (Sp prow? 
The Sociology of Aging (3) fthe os 
Impact of current demographic changes (size and ¢ omposition 0 

(Spring) prow? 


lation) on the existing structure of American society be 
Problems of Growing Old in American Society (3) viii societ” gi 
Analysis of the bases of the social status of the aged in America ter life. 
impact on older people of characteristic situational changes ble 
societal responses to those impact areas defined às social prob poi 
Principles of Demography (3) gol 
Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 290 

Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) sl 
Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 291 wi 
Research (arr.) Dee ted 1075, d 
Independent study and special projects. Before permission qum 
for Soc 295, the student must submit a written plan of stu y 

the staff member of the department who will be directing the ol 
repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) wi 
Thesis Research (3—3) ns 
Seminar: Processes of Inquiry (3) jects with Ol? 
Development and critical review of students’ research pr consi uf 
tives of aiding conceptualization and developing resear* t 
of the interplay wem theory and methods Prerequisite: at ted f y 
each of graduate theory and graduate methods. May be — : 
Advanced Seminar: Chambliss, Le 


Classical Sociological Theory (3) r logical theory 
Intensive investigation of special topics in classical socio (Spid y 


site: Soc 238 or its equivalent or permission of instructo erga? 
Advanced Seminar: Chambliss, 
Modern Sociological Theory (3) 4 logical theoff 
Intensive investigation of special topics in modern socio Il) 


tor. 
site: Soc 239 or its equivalent or permission of instruc 


SPEECH AND HEARING 271 


342 Advanced Seminar on Health Policy (3) 


| 
| View of how health policy is made and implemented; how health policy 
| Tesearch is done: in depth review of selected topics and completed policy 
studies, primarily for students in the medical health policy field Prerequisite: 
| i Econ 248, Soc 242 or consent of the instructor (Spring) 
52 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) 
Intensive investigation of special topics in soci 
for credit (Spring 


“vanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 
ay be Tepeated for credit 
39 a) € é crec 
9 Dissertation Research (arr 
Imited to Doctor of Philos 


Langton 


Staff 
ological research. May be repeated 


Staff 


general examination. 


Staff 


phy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 

T 

Macher Preparation and Special Education. 
8 
SEECH AND HEARI 


Bowling, C.W Linebaugh (Chair 
Assoc e Professors M.D.N 


late Profes í. Brewer, J.R. Regnell, W.P Cupples 
Assistant vessoria] Lecturers L.B. Beck, J.D. S hater, A.M. Schmidt 
Sistan D'essoria] Lec turer C.L. Person 
Clinica) n nico] Professor L.O. Shekim 
actors S D. Hanna, | Jacobs-Condit, P. Mason, A.A Pietranton, D.A. Santa, 
n Yaffe-Ozie] 


Ma 


Ste 
the T of Arts In the field 


! speech-language pathology and audiolog, Prerequisite: 
i ee of 9J Speer inguage pathology and audiology l 
University or Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech and hearing science from this 
Crad te p... *!! equivalent degree, and an 


appropriate score on the Aptitude Test of the 


Required: rd Examination 

& go the Beneral require 

Without ; e program of stuc 
esis or. With the 

Superv a thesis (eq 


the ed Pract 
sc 
Am Tica a 


ments stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
ly consists of 39 credit hours of approved course work 
approval of the department, 30 credit hours of approved course 
Ulvalent to 6 credit All students must satisfy the academic and 
he Certificate of Clinical ( 


hours 


ompetence awarded by 


"*ompreh ^nguage-Hearing Association and satistactorily complete the 
AS on, ensive Examination 


1e Master's Cor 


xam nprehensive Examination, all students must take 
onal T, 4 nation in Audiol 


ogy or in Speech Pathology available through the 
Br Sto the D ervic a "radente must request the Testing Service x a ( s rr 
Tequi nt of Speec] | Hearing to be used in partial fu illment of the 
N u eech and aring t eu 1 in pa 
“Nive py, ement in the s 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for the Master's Compre- 
St results must reach the de 


'partment at least three weeks before 


iz 
bud ate credit a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
i for n factional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
201 Clinic ngs 
a i - 
Super eracticum In Communication Disorders (110 3) Bow ling, Cupples 
and hear; a al practice in the evaluation and treatment of speech, language, 
eM pro Ba n orders; development of treatment plans and w riting of evaluation 
287 0 to meat bt Admission by permission of the instructor. May be repeated 
tria] Audi Yours (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Theories and tology (3) Bowling 
tria] NOise : Proc esses pertinent to communi ative disorders related to indus- 
28g Sment, and c ideration of hearing consery ation programs, environmental as- 
Selected b s, relevant legislation (Fall 
Ady, nce, E In Clinica] Audiology (1 to 3) Bowling 
May Ot be y Of selected theoretical and clinical issues May be repeated, but 


a taker ^ 4 
nd Summer) for more than a total of 3« redit hours of credit (Fall, spring, 


272 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


269 Management of Clinical Services in Communication Disorders (3) a 
Planning, management, and operation of clinic, hospital, s hool, an pri d 
practice services in speech-language pathology and audiology Consider? (il 


personnel, financial, and space issues; ethical and legislative concerns it 
270 Pediatric Audiology (3) ses 
Embrvologic development of the auditory mec hanism. Nature and ano 


auditory impairments; audiometric techniques used to measure hearing 


dren. Laboratory fee, $12 (Spring) pers! 
271 Neurodevelopmental Disorders of Speech Production (3) m 

Evaluation and treatment of infants and children with neurodeveloPm, 
including cerebral palsy and developmental apraxia " " 
motor and feeding impe 


speech disorders 
Emphasis on management of prespeech oral 
Laboratory fee, $12 (Summer) sas? 
272 Disorders of Articulation and Phonology (3) dp 
Nature, causes, diagnosis, and treatment of developmental articulatory ff ij 
nological impairments; identification and modification of regiona dial 
foreign accents. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) Cupr“ 
273 Pediatric Language Impairments: Identification and Diagnosis (3) agit 


Review of current theoretical approaches to evaluation; differentia 
available stan 


developmental language delays and disorders; review of all) 
tests: observation and testing experience. Laboratory fee, $12. Cup? 
274 Pediatric Language Impairments: Treatment (3) en fof 
Review of current therapeutic models; use of diagnostic information podist 
ing a treatment plan; monitoring progress; coordinating language monito 


with classroom and additional resource support; experience throu 
(Spring) gil 


ongoing language treatment. Laboratory fee, $12 


275 Evaluation and Treatment of Speech Fluency Disorders (3) pedi 
5 p rders of Pt 


Procedures for clinical assessment of stuttering and other diso! 


` t 
and rhythm. Review of historical and current methods for treatmen " 
fee, $12 (Spring) Hi 
276 Seminar: Speech Fluency Disorders (3) NT d 
Consideration of stuttering and other disorders of speec h rate rs . 
developmental, linguistic, physiological, and psyc hosocial pon 
(Fall) ioo 
277 Clinical Aphasiology (3) d clinical a 
Current ne ng Orie srential diagnosis an : 
‘urrent neurolinguistic theories. Differential diagr rom right t 


sulting f a ie? 


ment of aphasia and communicative impairments re: x 
hemisphere damage, traumatic brain injury, and dementia La 
(Fall) used 
278 Applied Neurolinguistics (3) tion wot s 
Neurolinguistic and cognitive processes of language formula c 
hension. Application of neurolinguistic models to neurogenic "m. 
disorders (Summer) 
279 Motor Speech Disorders (3) i ical, 800 
Methods for assessing motor speech disorders and their phys of 


ent 
perceptual characteristics Differential diagnosis and treatm (S 


aj 
speech, the dysarthrias, and dysphagia. Laboratory fee, $14 a 
280 Evaluation and Treatment of Voice Disorders (3) nism: nator df 
Normal anatomy and physiology of the human vox al mecha 


t ers: 
| "oice disord 
and clinical management of functional and organic voice 


laryngectomy. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) voi 
281 Seminar: Voice Disorders (3) a regarding 
Advanced study of selected theoretical and ¢ linical issues pet 
orders (Summer) yit 
283 Aural Rehabilitation (3) f ding audit o q^ 
Habilitation/rehabilitation of the hearing impaired, inclu unic? 


" om 
speech reading, hearing aids, assistive listening devices, € 


gies, and counseling. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) d 
284 Clinical Audiology 1 (3) 7 d 
Psychoacoustic principles and methods und 
disorders. Anatomy and physiology 


fee, $12 (Fall) = 


ent 
erlying the a 
of the auditory mec 
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785 Hearing Aids (3) 


iscussion of hearing-aid characteristics 
earing-aid effective 


Beck 
and electroacoustic measurements; 
ness in improving communicative efficiency; procedures for 
Selection and clinical evaluation of hearing aids; counseling of the patient. 
2 boratory fee, $12 (Spring) 

ectrophysiologic Assessment of Hearing (3) Schafer 
Study of elec trophysiologic techniques used to assess cox hlear and retrocochlear 
unction. Theories and clinic al applications of vestibular tests, auditory brain- 
Stem-evoked responses, and electrococ hleography. Laboratory fee, $12 
Spring) 


287 Central Audito 


actors affe tin 


Clinic 
clinica] management of central auditory processing disorders in children and 
ults, Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) 


P: i - 

su ghoeducational Management of the Hearing Impaired (3) 
M: y of the Psychosocial and educational effects of he 
‘°Mediation, and management approaches rel 


ry Processes (3) 


g auditory ņ 


Bowling 
perception and comprehension. Identific 


ation and 
288 


Brewer 
aring loss. Assessment, 


impaired ated to the education of the hearing 
289 Cli i d. Laboratory fee, $12 (Summer) ; 
A EM Audiology II (3) Schafer 
agement assessment of middle ear function, speech audiometry, and man- 
290 Selected T, diagnostic information. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) , 
dvanced pics in Developmental Language Disorders (1 to 3 Staff 
Mental lar study of selected theoretical and clinical issues regarding develop- 
redit iguage disorders. May be repeated but not for more than a total of 6 


292 Re Ours (Summer and fall) 
Å a Methods in Speech and Hearing (3) 
ds for the design and execution of research 


Hillis 


1 in speech and hearing. Topics 
acquis Pothesis formulation, literature review, proposal preparation, data 
f ^im and analysis, and preparation of final research reports. Laboratory 
295 Ina ! (Spring) 
a nde ; 
99-300 Thes dent Research in Speech, Language, and Hearing (arr Staff 
" * Research (3_3) Staff 
AT 
TICs, : 
i — COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
jt Bots H.W, I illi 


tus) N efors. A J 1 s 
"ND, Si $, A.D. Kirsch (Chair), ].L Gastwirth, S.W 
iof i cniPurwalla, R.T. Smythe, J.M. Lachin III, K.K G. Lan 
Profes Ter W.R. Nunn 


Greenhouse (Emer- 


ul 

Noni, ^ x PF. Thall, S E.F. Schlesselman (Research), H.M Mahmoud, T.K. 
gs tte of, » (Research) 

“tan m: Lecturer J.S Wu 
tte, of s hee Grier, B. Toman. C Hurley, R.G. Epstein 
hoa] compu in the field of applied statistics, Master of Science in the field of 
TN ~ Study cotain, Master of Arts in the field of mathematical statistics—The 
edit , al Cases the ¢ . 5 of 30 to 36 credit hours of course work without a thesis. In 
tates — of Course 9partment may approve a program of study consisting of 24 to 30 
dj, t Pass a iot plus a thesis, equivalent to 6 additional credit hours. Candi- 

Moste l irem en Master's Comprehensive Examination For prerequisites and 

Tof Sci ents, see below 


' Cience ; 
n : lum inap D in the field of applied statistics 
Lm Ped statistics ar j 
uis he tities Crane 
Nees an y we 
tga ang 30 eaneral réquireme 
ta, *Quival 8 credit hours f 
lta ent, the se 


Two options are provided: a general 
à concentration in biostatistics Prerequisite: Math 31, 


nts stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 


pr Course work. If the student has not previously had Stat 
al! Geng: mith th stan must include Stat 221 or 217-18 Courses are selected in 
2 TQ] Cur; Sor, 
10, An dd iculum 


) additio in applied statistics 
a Concent ti nal 21 credit hours must be 


in biostatist T 
(Cg ' Iwelvs "stics— The core 
: S ag ^ HS lve additional c 


by the advisor" be in he 


The core curriculum includes Stat 201-2 
chosen in consultation with the advisor. 
curriculum includes Stat 187, 201-2. 210, 
redit hours are electives of w hich 6 hours must be in 
alth sciences or related areas. All electives must be 


274 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION tA 


5) 


Master of Science in the field of statistical computing—Prerequisite: Math 31, p 
and 124; Stat 118, 130, 131, and 132, or demonstrated proficiency in advan 
gramming techniques 


Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Ant 
Sciences and 30 to 36 credit hours of course work. The 24-hour core ¢ onsists of 2014 i 
204, 207 —8, 210, and 283. Students entering the program without a strong bac 
statistics will be expected to take at least 3 credit hours of options in statistics. 

Master of Arts in the field of mathematical statistics—Prerequisite: à bachelor $ just 
with a major in statistics from this University, or an equivalent degree If und p 
study did not include equivalent required courses, those courses must be taken aS P yj 
uisite to graduate study. Additional prerequisites include Math 139 and 140. Under 
circumstances some prerequisites may be waived; check with the department. n 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School 9 st 
Sciences, including Stat 201-2 and 217-18. The remaining 18 credit hours ™ 


selected in consultation with the advisor 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of statistics—Prerequisite: A master's degree Pis 
tics or a related discipline. The main requirement is a strong bac kground in math sist 
including courses in advanced calculus, linear algebra, and mathematical statis "m 
lar to Stat 201—2). Some deficiencies may be made up concurrently during ww. 
first vear. In some instances, a student may enter the Ph.D. program with a 


degree 
Required: The general requirements stated under the ( 


yi 
raduate School of A s 


i ; LA 
Sciences, including satisfactory completion of (1) Stat 201-2, 217-18, 257, pr^ p 


and at least two courses chosen from among Stat 223, 262, 265-66, an de 
minimum of 18 additional credit hours as determined by consultation with this, 

tal doctoral committee; (3) proficiency in computer languages as demonstrat jill 
work or an examination; (4) the General Examination, consisting of two parts: i 
qualifying examination that must be taken within 24 months from the date of ah” 
the program and is based on the four-course core (Stat 257, 258, 263, 2 ise 
examination to determine the student's readiness to carry out the propos jn * 
research; and (5) a dissertation demonstrating the candidate's ability to "D. 
search in one of the following fields: Bayesian inference, biostatistics, esi pit, 
ments, multivariate analysis, nonparametric statistics, probability (theore f Td 


reliabilitv theorv, robust methods, sampling, statistical computing. statis 


stochastic processes, and time series "e 
| n Pagi 
With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the departme uate i 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergr 
Bulletin for course listings TA 
201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3—3) tistics: i m. 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient sta orequii^ 
testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal distribution yas 
33 and 124 (Academic year) "i 
203 Fundamental Algorithms and Their Analysis (3) y alysis M 
Basic tools for the study of algorithms, including asympton™ ^ gr er p 
rence relations. Graphs and their representation in a cO Mi 


complete graph problems. Open to qualified seniors. 
Math 113; Stat 131 "i ) 
204 Expert Systems (3 on "a 
Advanced study of machine intelligence, 
tems. Topics include advanced systems for problem 50 control i” 
reasoning, reasoning in the presence of uncertainty, — ence: 
and forward rule chaining, connectionist artificial intellig pe 
Stat 147 (Spring) 
206 Multivariate Methods in the Behavioral Sciences (3) ial science ysis 


Application of multivariate analysis to data of the soc i inant wd 
discrim? of the 


covered include factor analysis, cluster analysis, ission ! 
other topics. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118, and prior perm T ^ 


Not open to graduate students in statistics "^ 


207 Methods of Statistical Computing I (3) dels. sweep OP 


Error analysis, computational aspects of linear mo nization, 


prerequisite: y 
as 


number generation, simulation, resampling. Opt 
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lion (Gaussian quadrature, Simpson's rule); } 
118, 129, 201-2; Math 124 

208 Methods of Statistical Computing II (3) 
veneralized curve fitting, 
including matrix d 


:-M algorithm. Prerequisite: Stat 


Grier 
splines, spline smoothers; numerical linear algebra, 
^ ecomposition and eigenvalue problems; optimization tech- 
niques, inc luding maximum likelihood estimation; graphics for data display, 


Including projections, convex hulls, point clouds, hidden line removal 
ata Analysis (3) Lachin, Thall 


Study of stati analysis, using computerized statistical 
Procedures Multiple regression and th 


and Classific ation, the analysis of contingencv tables, and 

methods Prerequisite: Stat 118 and either Stat 183 or 197 
5-16 proficiency in computer programming Spring 

Pplied Multivariate Analysis (3—3 


Applic ation of niques to multidimensional research 
ata from the behavioral social biologic al, medical 
117-18 "requisite: Stat 119 157—58, and Math 124 
vanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3—3) 
Vanced theory and apy 
mental designs, estimatio 
1-2; Math 124 


Anne Experiments for Behavioral Sciences (3 
"pplicatior 


stical methods for data 


e general linear model, discrimination 
nonparametric 
or demonstrated 


Staff 
multivariate statistical tec} 
and physical sciences 
Alternate academic years) 

Thall, Toman 
model to experi- 
juisite: Stat 157—58 or 


lication of general linear parametric 
n, and hypothesis testing. Prere 
(Academic year 


i Kirsch, Toman 
ioral 15 of advanced experimental design to research problems in behav- 
me Sciences and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118 or equivalent and 

Tmis ^ 
Mí rion of instructor. Not open to graduate students in mathematical 
2 istics (Spring) 
3 Bayesi ; pa 
tan Inference (3) 


Singpurwalla 


velopment of Bayesian view point, with applications to the classi- 


rerequisite: Stat 201 
5 of Biostatistics (3 
thods lor the 


Lachin, Lan 
design and analysis of biomedical research studies, 
randomized clinical trial and other observational and epidemi- 


x $. Evaluation of power and sample size, randomization, analysis of 
J data ar 


2 ing uctor a logistic regression Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or permission of 
6 Vanced p; (Fall, alternate years 
Biostatistics (3) Lachin, Lan 
time nonparametric statistic al methods tor the analysis of longitudinal 
lysis ae measures) Empirical Bayes methods. Methods for sequential 
merging data including grou; sequential analysis, Bayesian 
Stochastic curtailment Prerequisite: Stat 201 


(Spring, alternate years) 
Analysis (3) 


2 or permission of 


Lachin, Lan, Smythe 
methods for the analysis of events observed in 
and ge a), inc luding Kaplan-Meier estimate of survival functions, 
ân introducta eralized Wilcoxon tests, the Cox proportional hazards model and 
23; p üctor | ? to counting processes Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or permission of 

Con ingenc (Fall, alternate years 
A Study nd Table Analysis (3) Staff 
à requisite, e theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categorial data. 
Adva d lat 201 2 or 257-58 
257 Pplication tatistica] Problems in Economic 


E advanced the 


arametric 


Analysis (3 Gastwirth 
ory to economic data 


ilistic Smythe 

c f 

ables, Oments A dations of statistics, probability distributions. random vari- 

Probab ity bo charac teristic functions modes of convergence, limit theorems, 

às Unctions af unds Prerequisite: Stat 201-2, knowledge of calculus through 
8 bution mel variables and series Fall 

eory (3) Gastwirth 


atistics iple theory, order statistics, 


small and large san 
requisite: Stat 


297 (Spring) 
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60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3—3) 

Measure theory, probability spaces, random variables, probability distributi 
and sums of random variables, conditioning, limit theorems, 
tingales. Prerequisite: advanced calculus and permission of instructor 


(Alternate academic years) gu 


sequences 


261 Sequential Design and Analysis (3) tia! 
Wald f seque? 
Wald's theory of sequential designs, optional stopping choice 0 

experiments. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 sul 

262 Nonparametric Inference (3) poet 

Inference when the form of the underlying distribution is unspecified. 


site: Stat 201-2 M 


263 Advanced Statistical Theory I (3) 
Linear models, decision theoretic estimation, classical | 
uisite: Stat 201—2 (Fall) k sa 


264 Advanced Statistical Theory I (3) Nayak ite: 
Asymptotic theory, hypothesis testing, confidence regions Prerequis! 
201-2, 257 (Spring) NU 

265 Multivariate Analysis (3) wists" 
Multivariate normal distribution. Hotelling's T^ and generalized To go 
distribution, discrimination and classification, Prerequisite: Stat 20 


Math 124 


266 Topics in Multivariate Analysis (3 : "m s 
Multivariate analysis of variance, principal components, canonical 
factor analysis. Prerequisite: Stat 265 si 
74 Stochastic Processes (3—3) z fundi 
Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, generating g jg 
recurrence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson proc esses, unm 3 
processes, applications. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90, and 201-2 or? 
(Alternate academic years 
275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3 ool 
Same as Econ 275 (Fall) 
276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) w 
Same as Econ 276 Fall) d 
inf 


281 Advanced Time Series Analysis (3 à fore 3 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling n filter go 
univariate and multivariate time series. Statespace Or Kalman. ing 
spectral analysis of multiple time series Theory and app valent 
University computer. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 201-2 or ed 
(5pring) 

282 Time Series Analysis II: Statistical Inference (3) othes®®: 2j! 
Multivariate normal processes, spectral estimation, tests of hypo... Stat 
sion, discrimination filtering, spectral analysis of variance j 


283 Advanced Statistical Packages (3) E d 
atistical probler 


“ 
Use of advanced computer systems to solve st xi riate e 
concepts of Stat 183, including macro programming, multiva lic th yis 
ploratory data analysis, interactive computer graphics, SY Syma. 
Examples of possible packages inc lude S, GLIM, SAS; Macey’ sif 
Stat 183 or 210 or permission of instructor gn 

287-88 Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3—3) : opulation® su 
Application of statistical theory to the sampling of finite p including yi 

tratified. cl ; " I r Special topics: ! 4 Math 
stratified, cluster, double and subsampling. SP rat Gi a” 
populations and randomized response Prerequisite Sta 
equivalent Academic year 

289 Se i 
eerie (Fall and spring) 


Admission by permission of instructor 
290 Principles of Demography (3) 
Same as Econ 290 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) 
Same as Econ 291 
295 Reading and Research (3) 
May be repeated once for credit 
298 Seminar: Special Topics (3 


w 
w 
w 
w 
p 


L search (3—3) Staff 
(Fal! and spring) 


eminar: Topics in Ec onometrics (3) 


Staff 

Same as Ec on 378 

98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 
Amited to studen 


its preparing for the Doctor of Philosopt 
May be repeated fc 


for credit 
9 Di > 
399 Dissertation Research (arr 


Limited to Doctor of Phi 


STRATEGIC 


1y general examination. 


Staff 
losophy candidates May be repeated for credit 


` MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Professor H J Day is 


SSOcinta ^ 
sistant p essors D.J. Lenn (Chair), J.B Thurman, J. Cook, E.J Englander 
RM 'Ofessors D.R. Kane, C. Shepherd, Jr 


&Noir 


ee le 
i School of Business 
Philoso, o leading to the degrees of M 

p ease note that the follow 


! Department 


J.H. Beales III, D.K Davidson (Visiting), 


and Public Management for programs of study in business 


min istration and Doctor of 
Ing courses were formerly offered by the Business 


Ministratior 


" Business and Public p. 

lis c Ourse 
satisfy 
Orces 


olicy (3 
18 à First-Level re 


à Sex ond-] 


Lenn, Englander, Kane, Shepherd 
quirement for M.B.A. students; it may not be used to 


eve! requirement. Political, legal, economic. sox ial, and ethical 
acting on business Interaction 


proc of the market system and public policy 
2 Busi SS In the development of law and regulation Fall, spring, and summer) 
ist ness~Government Relations (3) Lenn, Englander 
( , 

ship rical and philosophical foundations of the business—government relation- 
=" Negulation, International trade, and corporate political activities. Public 

Policy : . 

Y issues fa ing | 


usiness and the business com 


MI 


iunity's political response 

Fall and spring) 

egulation of Society (3 Tolchin 

216 

pa "o; of Busine. 

Iciple. ` 

ysis ples of federal regulation of business through ad 

i sand limits of the powers 
k 

adjudic ative, executive 

gulations 


9duisite: Supp 701 l 
203 : SMPP 201 or equivalent 

gederal Government R : 
204 me as PAd 


s$s: Administrative Law (3) 


Kane 


ministrative bodies. Anal- 


and prerogatives of administrative bodies 


and rule-making functions Theoretical and practical 


other topics. Prerequisite: SMPP 201, 202 or equivalent 


Strategie, “Presentation and Lobbying (3) 


: » lactic | tech: i . 
"gislativ, s, and techniques used by business 


ane Ment. Lo npa 9xecutive branches and regulatory agencies of the federal govern- 
06 Applieq Ba’ and Practical constraints. } thical considerations (Fall) 


"7 ! ‘croeconomics (3 


Joseph 
in representing itself to the 


Plicati Beales 
" 0 > a ee 

eco Omic BS of economic theory to public and private decisions affected by the 

Profits, | [ind 8eneral business environment. Demand, production, costs, 
'"DVestments ir 


‘ventory, market structure Prerequisite: Econ 217 and M t 
208 Mao *quivalents (Spring) : - 
"homi Cow bep 
Interpretation” Policy and Business (3 Beales 
Practice n of economic 


conditions in the short and long run; theory and 


sin scal policy; applications of business conditions anal- 
ess > . : 
209 Mgt 270 or 5 planning, management, and policy Prerequisite: Econ 218 and 
Semi equivalents 1] 
inar. o (Fall) 


* BUSin 


alysis and ess Economic 
Rove and di 


SCussion of se 


s and Public Policy (3 
Ment , 
299 Spring) ind business 


Lenn, Englander 


lected issues by students and representatives of 


Prerequisite SMPP 201 


202, or equivalent 
Ex ual Topics (3) ` 
ri lenta] off Staff 
W Peated onc ering; new “ourse topics and teaching methods May be re- 
Ethics © tor credit t 


Concepte. Usiness (3) 


n an 
*. risk m d Strategies of ethic 


Griffith, Lenn 
anageme al analysis ar 


pplied to specific business problems, 
nt, plant re]o ation, preferential hiring, political advertising; 
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development of theory of corporate social responsibility. Same as Phil 


(Spring) m 


292 New Venture Initiation (3) 


and practice of entrepreneurship and small business mant 
a new business venture, sources of finan 
evaluation of alternative new business ventures, and analysis of busines tt 
tions needed to get started. Prerequisite: Completion of Common Body 
edge courses (Fall and spring pedi? 
293 American Business History (3 pribati 
The history of American business institution "rod s 
mic 


l'heory, history 
ment. Essentials of planning 


n manufacturing, di 
will be given to the pe 
institutions in their 
Hist 220. (Fall ip 


transportation, and finance. Partic ular attentior 

industrialization, with consideration of busines 

legal, governmental, and social contexts. Same às 
295 Research Methods (3) 


l'heory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and 
und testing, controls, interpret san i! 


yrograms and prepare 


search models and designs, analysis 


presentation of findings. Use of computer library I 


formal business report (Fall) 
í or ) s ss epo | | 7 Cook. 
297 Strategy Formulation and Implementation (3) Davis, Thurman, 


era ^... 
An integrative approach to strategic management stressing the s" poli 
ntation of strategy 


ager's perspective. Strategy formulation, impleme "UP infi. 
and ommboation and control of strategy in various types of organizations 
Prerequisite: M.B.A. degree status (Fall and spring) si 
298 Directed Readings and Research (3 Ho of inst 
Supervised readings or research. Admission by prior permission 
May be repeated once for credit Fall and spring) ^ 
299 Thesis Seminar (3 
300 Thesis Research (3) nships (3) NM 


)11 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relatio m 4 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks i eric P 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values and actions 0 for str? "i 
lic and private institutions. Problems, potentials and alternatives oí goo 


public and private institutional arrangements to meet the = ing) suf 
Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status (Fall and spr! 
191 Seminar: Business Management (3 
Examination of major current issues, both theoretic al ^ 
development of the business enterprise. Topics to be annour ered % 
policy and strategic issues affecting the total enterprise guf 
mand warrants y” 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr mination: 1 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the gene exe 


and empirical, 


ral 


repeated for credit 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


it 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credi 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION "1 
» (C r), Gb 
Professors R.K. Ives, I.R. Shotel, M.S. Castleberry, R.N. lana one (Chal 
A.J. Mazur, N.J. Belknap, M.B. Freund, H. Wa hs (Resear h) 
Associate Professors J.M. Taymans, L.R. Putnam, L.L. West 
Adjunct Associate Professor F.E. Hesser bec 
" .Lu 
Assistant Professors S.S. Beck, L.H. Mauro, N.B. Paley, M o 
Adjunct Assistant Professors S.M. Cahill, P. Dupont C. A. Koc hhar, 
S. Kostaki-Gailey, G. Schwartz, M.S. Tennille 


jT. 


Instructor M.H. Futrell A. Wagnes 

Adjunct Instructors M.A. Lucia, M.L. Ortenzo, A M Soloman, } ° in” 
LeConte, S.S. Magula, C. Rothenbache 108” ion 
eLonte igula Kothenbaà r of stud ai 


1 i » 0 rams 
See the School of Education and Human Development for prog i aster o 
jopmen 


the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Hum 
and Doctor of Education 


an Deve 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAI 


TEACHER Epi c. 


Department 
200-leve} 


ATION 


prerequisite 
Course 


A degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all 
s$ In teacher education. | ndergraduate students in their senior year may 
with permission of the instructor. TrEd 246 through 251 are 


at be taken only after substantial preparation in the 
rmission of the program coordinator is required before regis- 
Site to all special methods courses 
205 Foundations of Curriculum Dev elopment (3 Staff 
For experienced tea hers. Curriculum research and design, issues and trends, 
Comparison of curriculun patterns, curriculum deve lopment in subject areas, 
| and Consideration of urrent field-related problems Fall 
?16 ent Developments in Teaching Social Studies (3 Staff 
‘or experienced educational personnel. Research. tex materials, and 
Innovative programs relating to the effe tive teaching of s i studies. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor ; 
y ent Developments in Teaching Science (3 . Staff 
TOr 9Xperienced educational pers nnel. Research, technic ues, materials, and 
Innovative 


Programs relatin 
Permission of instructor 


~ cent Developments in Teaching Mathematics (3 
or experienc ed educ ationa 
innovative 


g to hing of science. Admission by 


Staff 
materials, and 
programs relatir 


( hing of m 1atics. Admission 
220 Se Permission of instructor 


persor 


nel. Research 


ected Topics in Teacher Education (arr Staff 
221 p Pics announced in the Sche dule of Classes 
^ ta Putnam 
>  "Opmenta]| Reading: Emergent Literacy Putni 
9CUS On resear; h into the literac y experiences and int reading and writing 
Shaviors of young childre: in the first six years long with implications 
222 zd developing literate environment preschoo ndergarten classrooms 
o . nvironment" ; " 
"Indationg of Reading Development: K-Adult Horrworth 
asic heories ind processes of reading acquisition and development linguistic, 
inffltive developmental social, and affective bases of readi varieties and 
2 n tences of media and instructi | strategies 
ading Instruction in Content Areas: Horrworth 
entary, Intermediate, and Secondary Schools 
t Phasis on basic group instructional methods and me dia; teaching demonstra- 
lons of basic r 


eading and 


st 


ontent subjects; stud 


tudy of readability of 
ias Fall 


! and application of fo 
baching of Reading: K—6 (3 
tea hing and 


j, and ir 


Horrworth 


testing techniqu 1ers; administra- 


iterpretation 
8 and pl 
225 Men Prerequisite 


| tests and other 


measures of evalua- 


orrection 


of snecif " b. 
anning a 1 Of Specific prob 


prev 18 rse in reading Spring 

Ad "ng Mental Functions (3 Johnson 
Scale "| scoring interpreting, and repi rting the Wechsler intelligenc e 
Adults ^hildren Revised (WIS( R) and the Wechsler | Iligence Scale for 
225 Dia ie ased (WAIS-R Material fee, $25 Fall and spring 
Applicatie ®aching of Reading in Se ondary School (3 Hor worth 
224 Zonar. Df instruc tional strategies and te hniques presented in Educ 223 and 
infor.) "Tüction of informal 


a ; tests; ad ing, and interpreting 
anc i 
atopiaa p < St 


andardized tests; study 


materials; teaching 
es for 

(Spri on grade Student 

227 p Pring) > " 


and for thi 


Mt Issues in p 
m si E 
enti mue def Elementary Education 


inition, and al 
e Contempo 
rary American element schoo! 
^ ^ ieri ir em 1 Y s 
Current al A 


enc : M in Elementary Education (3 
i s anc Tese; Ai t 
23 pa” Science earch in ; 


Beck 
portant problems 


Sis of s 


Beck 


eading, lar 


i studies, mathemat- 
» art, and Dhvsical ad 
n ations . Aypa PHySsiCcal education p 
Historica] ES Early Childhood Education (3 Staff 
ens, an tenta Philosophy and objec tives of nursery schools, kinder- 
are 


Centers exploration of contem 


rary programs and models, 


EDUCATION 279 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


280 


231 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3) 


233 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


with curriculum implications for schools in the United States and abf? 


(Fall) si 


Interaction with community agencies for service, resources, € 

physical facilities, play activities, currit ulum materials, and methods for 

ing the infant and young child (Spring) sul 

32 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) "m 

Rationale, development, content, approaches, programs, and materials fis 
guage arts, mathematics, science, health, soc ial studies, and aesthetic 

(Fall) su 

ily 

Planning, reporting, maintaining records, teacher-child and teacher- 
interaction, diagnosis and evaluations, working with paraprofess 


parents. Emphasis on total classroom environment (Spring) sul 
234 Professional Internship in Secondary Education (6) 

Admission by permission of instructor peck P 
235 Professional Internship in Elementary Education (9) E (insti 
Supervised internship; required seminar Admission by permission 
Prerequisite: TrEd 111 or equivalent (Spring) sul 
236 Analysis of Teaching (3) ith a viet 
Teaching viewed as a system; component aspects are examined (sprit 
toward developing a critical method of analysis Material fee, sí 
237 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) ms; 00 
Supervised professional activity in selec ted early childhood progr* rigsi’ 

Prerequisite: 12 credit hours in early childhood education an 
instructor (Fall and spring) H : 
238 Clinical Practicum in Reading (3 to 6) y tion. I 
Supervised clinical experience, including observation and partie gh jn 
i 


ing, tutoring, and teaching. Clients may in« lude preschoolers i 
7 jon of 
ermissio : 


$25. 


] 


Minimum of 120 clinic hours required. Admission by p 
Material fee, $25 
241 Education of the Gifted and Talented (3) 
Nature and discovery of giftedness, provision for the 
settings. Research findings and issues (Summer) Gara uj 
245 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) X 
Classroom management and teaching techniques for initiati site: E 
evaluating learning activities. Group work to be arrange. Prerequ ya 
Material fee, $40 (Fall and spring) i 
246 Teaching English in Secondary Sc hools (3) it hours in 
Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite 24 credit 
(Fall) ^ 
247 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) it hours 9 
Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours) Prerequisite 24 credi oil 
Material fee, $20. (Fall) jl 
248 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) _ redit hours 
Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours) Prerequisite: 24 € syl 
studies (Fall) 
249 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours) Prerequisite: 24 cre 


(Fall) 


dit hour d 


250 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) hematics " 
Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours) Prerequisite: mat 
culus. Material fee, $20 (Fall) u 
251 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) este! ho 
Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours) 
foreign language (Fall the 
254 The Middle School (3) 
Development, organization, and practic 
the administrator, the curriculum, anc 
adolescent (Fall) 
273 Pre-Service Teacher Education (3) a (Fall. alterns” 
Program development, governance, issues, trends. 


us? 
Prerequisite: 24 sem 
er. 
es; emphasis on M looo jor $ 
j the setting of the * 


: 
3 
> 
A 
" 
f 


274 In-Service Planning and Programming (3) 


The continuing professional development of educ ators, with focus on the design, 
Implementation. 


and evaluation of in-service tr 


aining programs. Material fee, 
287 88 $25. (Summer) 
Clinical Study and Treatment of Reading Problems (3—3 Putnam 
esting 


and tutoring children and adults with read 
"pproach is emphasized 


üttery of tests, evaluate results, and plan and implement tutoring strategies 

289 Or euisite TrEd 222 and 224 Material fee $25 (Academic year) 

"ganization and Administration of Reading Programs (3) Horrworth 
"Or schoo] | reading teachers. Problems in pl 


administrators anc planning, organiz- 
- e monitoring the total reading program (5pring) 
re Learning Disabilities in Reading (3) 
The course links the fic 
Interconno, 


ing problems. A case study 
trained to administer a diagnostic 


participants are 


Horrworth 
reading, focusing on their 
diagnosis, and remediation 


ids of learning disabilities and 


lions in terms of etiology charac teristics 


a 

29] i 
Reading and Writing Across the Curriculum (3) 
de hole-language approach to str 
studi oping students’ read 
1. dies, and sc lence 

292 Internship: Re M 
Limited 


Putnam 
ategies for 
s while studying literature, social 


uc turing t lassroom CUITK ulum str 
ing and writing skill 
(Fall and spring 
ading (3 to 6) Horrworth 
luate students in reading education Experience in a s 


elected area 
Supervisory service in field-based programs. Prerequisite permis- 
tor 


‘to grac 


(Fall and spring 
Individual pendent Study (1 to 3) 

esearch under the guidance of a staff me 
with an instructor 


Staff 
mber; program and confer- 


Ives 
*üucation (3) 


Cum in Curric ulu 


Upervis 
Tvis a 
lor. Prep E tie Id experience in urriculum. Admission by permission of instruc- 
34 Teachi, Squisite: TrEd 205 (Fall and spring) 


Evaluati ading and Study Skills at the 


m and Instruction (3 to 6 Staff 


io College Level (3) Staff 
Programs of reading skills at the college level Development of ¢ ollege reading 
and ; p : Including diagnostic and tea hing techniques, program planning 
instruct Smentation Prerequisite: TrEd 226 or equivalent, and permission of 
Ww Curriculum Pring) 
Examinati. eory (3) Staff 
trends 2 « reviews and research studies on curriculum theory. Focus on 
45 Site: TrEd ^ !nterpretationg, fads, design systems and evaluation Prerequi- 
^ t 


Preparation Ives, Shotel 


“ral Inte ip: > i . 
379 ane as SpEd seu? Teacher Education (6) Staff 


and Spent! Dynamics in Teacher Preparation 


Ives 
Educati 
aster’ AP AA 
399 Supervised felg ernship in Curriculum and Instruction (3 to 6) Staff 
pectoral Semin, work for selected experienced teachers (Fall and spring) 
lew itcr In Curriculum and Instruction (3 Shotel 
39 quality. Po In à topical area: preparation of a manuscript of publishable 
Pre n lon by permission of instructor (Fall) 
Téqui ! Rese ‘arch (arr) Staff 
on “Me: TrEd 390 ^ 
201 gy UCATIN 
iew . 
Survey " f Special Education (3) 


^al ia Staff 
help them e to acquaint Prospective 


aco Come aw, teachers with special education and to 
™Modate children” educational modifications necessary to 
x m. eds in a school program (Fall) 


of the various 
ith special ne 
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Staff 


282 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


220 Selected Topics in Special Education (arr.] 
Courses on topics relevant to special educators offered to selec ted gro g 
221 Accessing Community Systems for the 
Special-Needs Individual (3) e" 
o community systems and service delivery for individ 
with special needs and their families. Material fee, $25 (Summer) sul 
222 Legislative Issues in Supportive 
Training, Transition, and Education Programs (3 T 
Examination, interpretation, analysis and monitoring of legislation and Pe i 
related to the handicapped. Emphasis on practical strategies for underst g 
and implementing federal and state legislation and policies Material fe^ 
(Fall 
29 Interpretation and Application of Academic unc 


and Vocational Assessment Information (3 ion as 
Specific strategies and te hniques to analyze, interpret and synthesize © 


ment information for the development of comprehensive at ademic/voc? jii 
emp 


adults. Observation and 


Overview of access t 


profiles for handicapped adolescents and 

procedures, report development and postassessment conferencing 

sized. Material fee, $20 (Summer) jana” 
230 Vocational Assessment of Individuals 

Who Are Handicapped (3 to 6) di 

Investigation of the vocational assessment process, inc luding formal an pilit} 

mal systems to determine vocational interests aptitudes, and employ? 


Material fee, $25 (Spring) my? 


231 Transitional Special Education Programming (3) of 
h needs 
Selected techniques and processes used in programming for the od t0 pt 
icapped individuals. Emphasis on the development of skills relat T. 
sional liaison and support roles in the design of instruction@ 


i arrange Ma 
cooperative training. Must be taken concurrently with SpE 


fee, $20 (Fall 
232 Dynamics of Career Intervention Techniques "m 
and Strategies for the Handicapped (3) and v 4 


Specific intervention tec hniques and strategies foc using on career? ng 

decision making for handicapped individuals. Emphasis on combi 

cal constructs with practical field experience Material fee, 29. Te 

233 Curriculum in Transitional Special Education (3) ; urricil ' 
i evaluating © j 


Theory and practice in planning, implementing, anc for 008) 
ple I I ; or Lg 
handicapped adolescents and adults. Emphasis on tec hniques ires fi 


curriculum and materials for individualized programming. " gd 23 syl 
curriculum implementation. Usually taken concurrently wit 


234 Seminar in Supportive Training, Transition, y 
and Education Programs (3) iting Iis. 
Analvsis and development of professional presentation and WT w 


rial fee, $20 (Spring) (3) o% 
235 Coordination of Job Placement Programs in Special Educa grid 
Rationale, resources, and programming strategies for the deve handictP sil 


dination of job placement programs tor individuals who are 


; 3) s 
236 Introduction to Career/Voc ational and Transitional Services | juo? A 
areer, vocational, a (S 


Introduction to programs that provide «€ 
vices to handicapped adolescents and adults Material fee, s sl 
summer) 

237 Learning Strategies, Assessment, and Instruction for "i 
Learning Disabled Adolescents (3 to 6) ed cation! 
Aspects of the provision of effective and appropriate. - ) god 
learning disabled adolescents. Material fee, $25 (Spring pround s. M 

240 Developmental Process of Parenting (3) oing parent 
The developmental process of becoming à parent and ong si 
rial fee, $20 (Fall) Y 


242 Neurodevelopmental Programming for 
Handicapped Infants and Toddlers (3 or 6) tical in 
Provides students with a theoretical bat kground and prec devel? 


translate the neurodevelopmental model into techniq 
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implementing educational 
Tequisite SpEd 263 or 
(Spring and 


programs for handicapped infants and toddlers. Pre- 


268 or permíssion of instructor Material fee, $30. 
summer) 


‘Assessment of the Special-N« 
*Aeory and current practice in the 
infants. Material fee, $30 
Specialized Techniques and Materials: 
~ ansitional Special Education 
2Pecialized instruct or 


istry 


eds Infant (3) Freund 
assessment of 


f high-risk and handicapped 


Staff 


ul techniques and resour 


€s in secondary, postsecondary, 
Benes and cor inity progr ing for individuals who are handicapped 
*Inphasis on collaborative pl ng and programming. Material fee, $25 
(Spring) 


3 Special Educ 


ation in Corrections: State of the Art (3 
An Introducti 


Staff 

on to the delivery of special education services within the juve- 

Dile justice and , orrections systems. Presentations by theorists and practicing 
Professionals 


(5pring 


94 Special Edu, 


NL ation in Correc tions: Field Experiences (3 Staff 

its to local, state, and federal juvenile correction facilities ind advocacy 
Emnlzations, coordinated by a series of seminars tying theory to practice 
i asis on prog 


ica ram structure, goals, and general service delivery for hand- 
J 
255 Pped individuals in corre tional education 


1. Material fee, $20 (Summer) 
Merdisciplinary ( 


xaminati ase Management for Special Populations 3 Staff 
medica] i id Of programmatic implications of integrative academic. voc ational, 
Clalneede Psychological service co rdination and case management for spe- 
Cootdina;; ^. Pulations Emy hasis on interdisciplinary team communication and 
: N, decision making panning, and follow-up for students and clients 
6 rica" or adult settings Material fee, $25 (Spring) 
-Based Methods for Individuals 


Staff 
e Handicapped (3 
-based design 


ation settings 
grammi BP 
258 Mic, 28 Material fee. $7 


implementation, and modification for individuals in 


methodology needed to develop individualized pro- 


4s] oummer 
Vervigy, alere in Special Education (3 to 6) Castleberry 
assisted instr Current micro omputer technology Assessment of com puter- 
n "va wer software as it relates to training. ex aiuation, and employment 
Ploy; r Ped individuals Optional 3 credit hour practicum in a setting em- 
sone Adaptive de 


vices and micro omputer 


e 
280 p TSons. Materia] fee, $40 


s in the service of handicapped 
elo 
Dey Pmenta| Assess 


Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equivalent 


lopment i ment in Special Education 3 Castleberry 
9 Validity E assessment skills with ac ademic diagnostic instruments. Study 
2 ®PProach "s lability nonbiased testing, aptitude, ac hievement, and appropriate 
5 Practicy "^ Materia] fee, $40 (Fall 
for Young p ethods and Materials Staff 
Clinic ] , *XCeptiona] Children (3 or 6) 


Materiaj ectice in desi 


gn and implementation of ed 
ree 


dimensions designing and 
iC > = Wer 6 
Week bu hing, feedback and evaluatio 
Ule. — (Fall and sur 
al A all and summer 
Young x ment of Castleberry 
Week son donal Children (3) 
* “Sining p 
late for a "mcis Signed to prepare early c hildhood special educ 
263 ith children 9?Ssment data into instruction 
Pment of aterial fee, $25 (Fall 
The TOCesg 9f the Infant with Special Needs (3) 
9f deve] Of norma] infant « 
relationshi; 


ucational strategies and 
developing teaching materials, 
n with professor. Requires eight hours 


ators to trans- 
al programming Requires fieldwork 


Staff 


among areas 
he growth and dev elopment of 


levelopment and interrelationships 
) of these processes tot 
5k chile Mate m 

“ationg) aerial fee, $25 (Summer 
soni of ja cations of Medical and Genetic 
Paling Developmentally Delayed Child (3 


4. Progra " 
IN Yede i grams, tec hniques and methods for teat hing developmentally 


n, wi " : 
(Spri Oner nee 1 the mphasis on genetic ally linked handic apping conditions 
ing) , 48 Concerns are stressed. Material fee, $25. 


Freund 


ds 
and Programmir 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


265 Clinical Experience With Multiply Handicapped 
and Developmentally Disabled Young Children (3) " 
Field experience and accompanying seminar tor students with limited M 


ence in early childhood special education. Intensive involvement in an ma 


childhood special education setting (Summer su 
266 The Development of Language in Exc eptional Children (3) of 
Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the development 


guage programs Fall) prew 


268 Development of Young Exceptional Children: 


General Etiology of Handicapping Conditions (3) r git 
An in-depth examination ol the development of young exc eptional childre? 
the specific nature of handicapping í onditions. Lecture and field visits. 
fee, $25 (Fall 
269 Etiology, Symptomatology, and Approac hes 
to Intervention With Special-Needs Children (3 
Typical and atypical development of special-needs ¢ hildre 


tomatology of handicapping conditions. Extensive field obs 


Freund and 


nds 


sn. Etiology 8 Mat 


ervations. 


fee $25 (Spring) cas 
270 Mainstreaming: Adapting Attitudes, Programs, Belknap, Ives 

and Curriculum for Special-Needs Students (3) NT j 

Meeting the needs of the special-needs student in the regularc lassroom 

fee, $20 (Spring and summer) po 


271 Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning 
for the Special-Needs Child (3 or 6) 


Interdisciplinary team functioning and case manag 


P d 


ement using 8 
s 


approach 


273 Pre-Service Planning and Programming (3) ate y" 
Program development, governance, issues, trends (Fall, altemm 

274 In-Service Planning and Programming (3) on the de 
The continuing professional development of educators, with focus T. 


implementation, and evaluation of in-service training programs: 


$25 (Summer) 

275 The Limited-English-Proficient Special-Needs Child: , 
Policy, Research, and Trends (3) ia].need* 
Issues regarding educational service delivery for the LEP spect al du 
National, state, and local policies; current research in bilin 
special education, and bilingual special education 


techniques, accessing community resources, and charact 
»s. Material fee 


language-minority students and their familie 


276 Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the " 
Limited-English-Proficient Special-Needs Child (3) lationshiP 
Issues and implications of second-language learning; the re^. (i^ yl 


learning disabilities and problems related to adaptation to 8 + es 
Students review and evaluate formal and nonformal assess . yo” 
administer bilingual assessment materials 

277 Teaching the Limited-English-Proficient Student: 
Methods and Materials (3) ies and “eve 
Commonly used tests, formal and informal assessment strated agies i0 j 
interventions, and curricular and classroom management To p» 
bilingual students who are handicapped or have specia demic" 
adaptations designed to meet cultural, linguistic, and aca f 
mainstream and special classes. Material fee, $25 


278 Internship: Educational Intervention for the m^ 
) t d 
relevan" 10 


Limited-English-Proficient Special-Needs Child (3 to 6 
e culturally 


Supervised internship. Students learn to w rit 
assessmen 


conduct effective parent interviews, and relate 
tive programming 


2 7 " n . i ti 
280 Developmental Assessment of Adolescents | i ent; assess qd | 
Formal and informal psychoeducational assessmen™ 5 nior ( 


nd $ , 
commonly used with upper-elementary and junior à $25 


f rial fee. 
dents; the writing of psychoeduc ational reports Mate 
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285 Facilitating Essential Syste 
motiona]]y Disturbe 
8 various 8 
On the life 
enable thes 
Students 
Inter, 


ms for the Seriously 
d Student (3) 

ystems (home 
of a 


Ives 


school, interagency. c ommunity) that have an effect 
seriously emotionally disturbed student. Skills necessary to help 
+e Systems to function in the service of seriously emotionally disturbed 


287 disciplinary Topics Related to 

e Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolesc ent (3 
Opics mày include aspects 
Addictive 


Belknap, Ives 


of psychopharn 
} 


earci 


acology, abuse, suicide, and the 


Process. Recent res 1 and treatment advances 


racteristics of the 
Udent: Infanc y Thro 


v " in-depth ex diagnostic categories psychosocial de- 
lent Issues, and the nature and needs of th 
. Alerial fee €» 

289 C $20 


urriculum and instr 


h al (Summer) 
Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 
ugh Adolescence (3 


amination of psychiatric 


Belknap 


t the seriously disturbed student 
(Fall) 
erious] - d uc tional Strategies for the 
sign ^ motionally Disturbed Adolescent (3 t l à 

"ent ac aptation and implementation of instruc tional methods and materials 
299 a eria] fee, $20 Fall) 

*clive Deve 


Ives 
6 


. lopment and Behavior Management Castleberry, Freund 
y Sbecial Education (3) 
p acting P O8ramming and behavior management strategies from theoretical and 
291 4! points of view Material fee, $25 Spring 
inl Management Practicum: The Seriously Ives 
Fiel tonally Disturbed Adolesc ent (3) 


"based 


examination of 
Use 
292 S *8 of be 


theory of and te hniques for classroom control 
havior Mate 


rial fee, $25 5ummer 
of al Internship in the Education Castleberry 
Upervised «^ Ptional Children (6 or 9 one 

29: Mum of 429 nership in the education of y ung exceptional children. A mini- 
93 Pr ;-*0 clock hours required pring and summer 

Special ra! Internship for the Freund Castleberry 

Superi. ucator (3 to 9) 
294 ised Internship in early intervention Spring and summer) 

lona] Int " 


tionally Di €rnship: Service to the Seriously 

Full-time Isturbed Adolesc ent 

: ment as a PSychoeducator in vario 

“4 and anship in Supportive Training, 
i “Gucation Programs (1 to 9 

educati ^ ‘nternship fo used on providing supportive training, transition, and 


ices for handicapped individuals Emphasis on diversified 
ràgency programming; 140—420 clock hours required 


Ives, Belknap 
6 to 9 


us sites (Spring) 
lanacone 


gal, and Practical Is f Service 
ery for Su aa cal Issues of Service 
Cal and le Pecial-Needs Child (3 


Perspectives that have had an effect on service delivery 


pecial-needs child Consequences of legislation on systems of 
y in the Public school. The impact on the regular classroom 
a 

" administrator (Summer) 


ndependent Study (1 


De (1 to 3 Staff 
301 "Mission of : - Tesearch under guidance of staff member Admission by 
Rese ! of ady 


repeated for credit 


Shotel 


ŝervice oF the speci 


Staff 
; research on 
Admission by permission of 


: à , a small] o 
303 lites, tision of an mipir 
Adm ^ — (S i 
lnist,,,,. "P Pring) 
Ph; Tatio E * 
piloso hy ; " and Supervision of Special Education (3 
lon, and. and Nature of speci 
sion, ag “Velopme 


with a selected faculty member 
! of common interest 


Ives, Castleberry 
program organization, administra- 

program evaluation and supervi- 
Instructor. Material fee, $25 (Summer) 


' ial educ ation 
Mission om Surveying lo. al needs 
y Permission of 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


304 Recent Research and Trends in Special Educ ation (3) lanacone, Fm) ' 
problems of conducting Te "3! 
rial fee, $ — 


Emphasis on topical research issues, 


procedures and sources for obtaining research funding. Mate 


(Fall and spring) m 

306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: Ives, 
Theory and Practice in Special Education (3 NI 
Theoretical foundations and clinical technique 


^s necessary tor the speci®’ 
Material fee, $25. iut 


tor to counsel parents of handicapped students 
108 Instructional Processes in Teacher Preparation 


and Special Education (3) aive 
Philosophical and methodological aspects o! staff development and U 


pportunities for practice in needs assessment, program desi” 

instruction. Admission by permission of instructor Material fee, $20. 
(Spring) pelo 

143 Psvchoeducational Diagnosis in Spec ial Education (3) m^ 


l'he range of diagnostic strategies applicable to the student who prese! "d 
Admission by permission 


programs ( 


social and related learning difficulties 
Material fee, $25 Spring) js D 

145 Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation 
and Special Education (3) ^ T 
Consultation models from organizational development, organization dog 
ogy, and mental health applied to in-service training for education® ("La 
and programs for the special student in the public schools. Materi? 
(Spring and summer) palo 

151 Developing Home/School/Community Support Systems (3) nity s 
Provides experiences that facilitate effective home/sc hool/comme 
for the emotionally disturbed adolescent. Review ot literature on of 
family systems (Spring) 

152 Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Concerns : 
for Individuals Who Are Handicapped (3 volved in 
Identification and examination of policy issues; procedures invo mo ey 
an area of concern into the political and legislative process; the rt 
and advocacy groups in defining and shaping regulatory and im vi 
criteria into a legal mandate. Material fee, $25 (Summer) 

153 Post-Master's Internship in Special Education (3 to 6) sain gs 


Supervised professional internship in co lege teaching, admin 


sion, research or policy-making. Internships are individually of | 

sion by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) p^ 
154 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (3 to 6) d inistratio S p) 

Supervised professional internship in college teac hing, adm inter? i 


agency function. (aliad ai 


sion, research, policy-making, or private Á 
advisor. 


individually arranged. Admission by permission of 

360 Interdisciplinary Techniques in the 
Diagnostic Process in S »cial Education (3) of ^ d 
^ development ili yt 


Application of theoretical concepts of assessment; . 

programs; interpretation and isst ation of interdisciplinary d gudi 
tions. Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equivalent, and permission yé 
rial fee, $25 Fall) 

370 Interpersonal Dynamics in Teacher Preparation e "^ 
and Special Education (3) inaaya d 
Attitude change and the access process. Applies specific PSYC uid? 
germane to successful interaction to the milieu of the cons p 
Materíal fee, $25 (Fall) yo" 

390 Doctoral Seminar in Special Education (3) auscrip Pe of 
Review of literature in a topical area; preparation of a mall) 
quality. Admission by permission of instructor (Fa 

391 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Prerequisite: SpEd 390 j 


PLECOMMUNICA Ty N 


Professors C 
fessors C.H. Sterling (Director), 
*5S0rja] Le 


». Brock (Visiting 
Cturers ].C Baker, R.M. Finn H. Geller, R.] Oslund 
€ Professorial Lecturers R.M. Frieden, L.M Gallagher 


" IG ien « 
ts and Sciences 


anagement and the Scho 


ooperation with the School of Business 


anagement; telec om- 


Sciplir S o ineering and Applied S lence, offers a 
Unica lon The’ Program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the fie ld of telec om- 
ement and by Program focuses raction among technology, econ mics, man- | 
dia indust noth corporate a d gi o'cy-making in the common carrier and 

Stiles 

M 
tB aver Arts in the field of teleci mmunication—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with 

Required. ^s an accredited , ollege or univer ity 
Sciences ined © genera] requirements stated iate School of Arts and 
lücludo Econ uding at least 36 redit hours of cour d urses for the degree 
selected with <7 and 249; EE 450 and 451; TCor 259; and four electives 
Mideast o 'ICulty advisor, typical IX 152; and Mgt 282. Each 

Tel Pass à Master's ( omprehensive Examination. A thesis option is available 
Adnj ls; Tation ations Management is available as an ele tive! r the Master of Public 
^ ations . Program in the School of Business « Pul 

| Scien and com 


Puters is available 


1e School of Engineerir 


rogram in th 
201 


as an area centration within the Master of 
z and Applied Scier 


elopment of the Te 
velopment of 


lecommunic ation Industry 
telecommuni 


De 
Unit ation technology, industry ind policy in the 
ed State. f 

and States, stressing interrelatio iships among industry government bodies 
220 T, Polic les, and users ' 

*chno, ogy and T, 

Nationa] ~~ and Telecommunication Policy (3 

scientifi v international policy issues that arise from the nteraction between 

"ntific , J l 

govern and tec hnologica] development in the telec: mmunication industry and ; 
224 Telec ent policies Prerequisite: TCom 201 

Backgrou ication Regulation (3 

el "troni na Current Status, and trends in regulation of common carriers and 

On t © Media Legislative FCC, and ju al decisions ar 
249 18 proce. 


id trend 


ids. Emphasis 
Minar ; $8 of federal 


regulation, with case studies Prerequisite: TCom 201 
Interact Domestic Telecommunic ation Policy (3 
“evelopment Private and Public policy in telec 1unication: research and 
business dec inet entry, competition. ow nership and acquisition, regulation, 
24 ates in their fi. and sox ial impact. The course is intended for degree candi- 
Minar in | inal Year of study in the tele ommunication program 
Role 4 nternational Te 


lecommunication Policy (3 


n ro " 
Syste Process of U.S. and international 


Infos authorization 


telecom 


munication organizations 
, Mation Orde and utilization transborder data flow and New World 
regiona] facilities 7; barriers to trade in information equipment and services, 
25g Adidates in the Planning process and development of « ompetition. For degree 
Pplicati leir fina] year of study in the telecommunication program 
wTücture interre e omics in Telecommunication (3 
297 githin a ¢ angin ationship, and function of the telecommunication industry 
grecia] T pics i 8 regulatory framework Prerequisite: Econ 249 
ke la] topics in j, communication (3 
of E tonce provides 5 economics, operations, or policy. May be repeated 
298 Inde. Ctor ( the topic differs Prerequisite 


l'Com 201 and permission 
Den ; 
Pre ide 


Ve ue FCU 2 S. ICM Wl an RPM A, ce 
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THEATRE AND DANCE _ ——B 


Professor M.R Withers 
Associate Professors N.D. Johnson (Chair), W.A Pucilowsky 


Assistant Professors B.W. Sabelli, C.F. Gudenius 


Master of Fine Arts in the field of theatre—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor 
from this University, or an equivalent degree Arts 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 
it bo 
(i? 


Sciences 
For the concentration in theatre design, the program of study consists of 54 ad 
;Janned in cons 


of 100- and 200-level course work in theatre and dance and in art, 
lit hours). of 10? 


with the advisor, including a creative thesis (equivalent to 6 crec M 
isists of 36 credit ho ull? 
anned in C 


For the concentration in dance, the program of study cor 
and 200-level course work in theatre and dance and in related arts, pl 
with the advisor, including a creative thesis 


For listings of 100-level courses, see the | ndergraduate Programs Bullet df 
Prerequisite to all third-group courses: M.F.A. candidacy or permission 9 joo 


| 203 Professional Literature (3) rials: 
Survey of the literature of dance, including print and media mate wb” 
207 Trends in Contemporary Performance (3) ures and 
| Study and discussion of current work in performance Guest lect 
| study. Emphasis on individual projects cuin? 


| 231 Lighting Design (3) 
Theory and execution of lighting design for theatre 
IrDa 131. May be repeated for credit (Spring) 1 

233 Theatre Architecture: Performance and Exhibit Spaces (3) | and 09 " 
Theatrical architecture from a historical perspective Traditional ya 
tional exhibit, theatrical, and assembly spaces are examine an tural, 
reference to the functional use of space from prac tical, architec 
thetic perspectives. Studio work includes design of a hy 

| space and its auxiliary units 

234 Advanced Scene Design (3) ] p the ind! 
Preparation for the advanced student designer, with emphasis 9 m^. 
development of rendering techniques, te hnical drafting. peated 
analysis, and original scenographic interpretations May be re "A 
credit (Fall, even years) "m 

| 235 Special Projects in Scene Design (3) nograpbY "t 

Exploration of all styles of traditional and contemporary soit. A 
the making of scale models. May be repeated once for C 


permission of instructor (Spring) Pus y 
236 Costume Design (3 apo spec 
Introduction to the basic techniques of costume design throt with the 

Various rendering techniques will be explored, consisten, years "ml 
period concerned. Prerequisite: TrDa 136 (Spring. od Pu : 
| 237 Advanced Costume Design (3) 

Study of special design, style, and construction problems. Pi 
| 238 Pattern Making (3) tem rd 
| The study of pattern drafting and draping methods, Prered P 
| historical clothing, through lecture and class work. w 
| (Spring, even years) 
Í 
| 
f 
| 
I 


and 5 


pothetica : 


~ 
“i 


250 Advanced Dance Technique (2) 
Advanced study in selected styles: ballet, moc 


be 
h. May w 
wy 


lern, Spanis 


credit short 
252 Advanced Dance Composition (3) l rovisatio rg Lal 
| Elements of dance composition explored through - and re ye 
| ment studies, and dances that are presented, discusse“ w^ 
| repeated for credit "d 
255 Choreographic Projects (1 to 3] ucted for 


the guidance of dance faculty. May be repeat 


| , 
Original dances are created or dances are reconstr credit. 
| ed for 
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260 Special Studies in Dance 


view of existing art works of dance 
television production tec hniques. E mph 

and Profession 

27 


Video (3) Withers 
video and dance film for content and 


asis on projects in-studio and with VHS 


al equipment. Lecture and laboratory 
Aesthetics and Criticism (3) Johnson 
Xamination Of aesthetic theories of d ance às a performing art, with application to 
aa, Criticism 
"^" Workshop (1 to 3) Staff 
Workshops with emphasis on « ontemporary issues and problems Development 
pf advanced professional competencies. E xperts in short/intensive periods. Mav 
91 In repeated for credit 
nternship (3 or 6) Staff 
Internships with dance and theatre con panies or ar ‘ganizations, inc luding 
292 SR e and or seminar. May be taken lor a total of 6 credit hours 
May be Opics in Theatre and Dance (1 to 3) Staff 
294 A eaetted for credit 1 
Ma 4 iy ent Research in Theatre and Dance (ar: Staff 
299-300 y © Tepeated for credit 
i esi arch (3—3) Staff 
V 
"A AND TOURISM 


à eis Studies. 
UNIVE 


:tzioni, P.J Caws, S.H. Nasr 


770s are taught by distinguished scholars who hold appoint- 
5sors. With the approval of the department o 
"SIly Professor ¢ ourses may be taken t 
? University Professor may be 


r program concerned, 
o satisfy degree program require- 
required for enrollment. A c omplete 
~ emester appears in the S hedule of Classes under the 700 
ISt of courses that are expected to be taught fairly regularly by 


Caws 
losophy, psychology literature, and 


ividualism and colle tivism; exemplary 
autobiography and fiction: pr 


problems of individual and 
open to graduate students. 


© individual in phi 
X and groups; ind 
alsin bi 
collecti ography, 
Phil » 


a i 
gency and identity. For undergraduates 
724 


f tec] y Caws 
its q D “Anology—its relation to the sciences ane the arts and humanities, 
depen ent ae ee its problems. Tec hnology will not be regarded as merely 
Activity ; . ? Sciences or as merely useful (or dangerous) but as a human 

Phi tisks, à c right, with its own history, conceptual structure interests, 

^ ' "9r undergraduates open to graduate students 

76 ace 
e 8 anand Conflict Resolution (3 Caws 
a iem f war nd Plexity of conceptual and practical issues arising from the 
made ajor tei peace. The main intellectual positions that have been taken 

Phi uate 5$ to which they have 


given rise. For unde 


in terms of entrenched 
livism, equality/liberty, liberalism/conserva- 
mmunism/capitalism 


Emphasis on the pres- 
~ transcendence of these oppositions. For under- 
Eraduate students 


rgraduates: open to 
728 
and Righi , 
A ight i i 
op tamen i Philosophy and Politics (3 Caws 
tim tions quiry into the conc ept of the state 
N 
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Phil P 
779 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (3 "TL 
An exploration of some striking parallels between the topics add " 

and the traditional I 


cial emphasis on the 2 fe 
tice (in both discipline 


Freud's psychoanalytic theories on the one hand 
philosophical reflection on the other, with spe 
between cognitive theory and therapeutic prac 
undergraduates; open to graduate students 

Rel V 

770 Islamic Civilization and the West (3 "m 
The encounter of Islam and the West, from the rise of Islam to modern y 
philosophy, science ui 
in modern Western deo 
open to graduate $ 


Investigation of the impact of Islam on European 
literature; the impact of the image of Islam as shown 


ship upon the Islamic world. For juniors and seniors 


ws 


71 Persian Sufi Literature in East and West (3) Aw 
of major Persian Sufi poets and writers, suc h as Khayyty. jy 
Rumi, Shabistari, and Hafiz, and their impact in the West and in p". 
translation of these works into European languages and their influen jg. 
„d readings” 


The writings 


such figures as Goethe and Emerson are disc ussed. Assigne 


For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


72 Mysticism—East and West (3) stical 
A thematic examination of major elements and components of my jit 
i he searc or so 
tions, dealing with such issues as the nature of mystic ism, the se co e 
reality, the mystical significance of the cosmos, the mystical c jo d 
and the significance of sacred art and symbols. Major mystical trac 
and West—Hinduism, Taoism, Buddhism, Judaism Christianity. d 


Rel 


773 Perennial Philosophy (3) oya PP 
The idea of perennial philosophy as developed in the 20th centur), teach 
Doctrines ane Tue 
hi losophica soph 4 
ligion, - 
nts. 
intellectual history. For undergraduates; open to graduate stude ws 


A.C. Coomaraswamy, and certain Neo-Thomists 
perennial philosophy as found in various religious and p 
of East and West. Prerequisite: at least one course in re 


Rel 
775 Man and the Natural Environment (3 en 
" " "s 
l'he religious, philosophical, and scientific causes ard nati pil 
] j jews 
philosophical attitudes jd v! P 
| , Western pil? 
West, the history of Western science, and some non- es x^ and the 
may encourage a more harmonious relationship between m 


environment No 


Rel 
777 Religi 1 Science (3 ical 0". 
777 Religion and science } »— class revo 
l'he interaction between religion and science in i 
slar ndi ir r | Wes I » Renaissance, 
Islam, India, China, and the West, from the Renaissan he encou A 
wy 


and issues in the 
the civilizatio® 


jents- 


crisis. The history of religious and 


and up to the present day. Key concepts 
ind science in light of the cultural matrix of 


question. For juniors and seniors; open to graduate stuc 


Sor 
776 Public Policy Research (3 sic al 
Basic concepts of policy research in « omparison to basic : je 
Policy research methods. The social structure of policy T to jp 


n 
m. Ope 

consumers of knowledge and issues arising among the ve red 
rmission of the instru” pre 


ates and graduate students with pe 
' ience. i 
ourse work or related exper p^ 


science or publi polit V ( 4 

. ji 
Soc/Econ/PS« pc P 
779 The Elements of Socioeconomics (3) i havior and 18, d 

A synthesized approach to the study of economt e wel S 
drawing on relevant segments of economics and impios poll 


science and psychology. A discussion of ethica 


rior a 
in the study of micro- and macroeconomk behave s 
open to qualified un 


tions. For graduate students 


URBAN PLANNING 


AND REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENT 291 
U 
JRBAN PLANNING AND REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENT 
AUfessor D.C. McGrath, Jr., S 5. Fuller (Chair), S Greene, D.E. Gale 
Ociate Professor R.W Longstreth 
SSistant 


Ofessor C A 


a the School 


Parsons Visiting) 


de of Business and Publi Management for the program of study leading to 
Dog e Of Master of Urban and Regional ‘lanning, which provides preparation for 
"slona] Practice in the Planning field and areas of spe lalization in planning as 
Tibonen, t r : 
Docto nts of programs leading to the degrees of Master of Publi Administration and 
t of Philosophy 


201 Planning Theory and Prac tice I (3 
introduc tion to the develor 
United States, the emerge 
evolution of 


ment of urbanization and 


nce and growth of urban 
issues in the 


. practice of the planning profession (Fall) 
anning Theory and Practice II (3 Parsons 
Introdu, tion to the con epts of planning, plan making, and plan implementation 
eee of the relationship between theory and practice in planning Discus- 
I Ye role of re onnaissance studies, goal formulation technological fore- 
oF pe and Scenario development in planning practice Prerequisite: UPRE 201 

203 pt. ‘ssion of instructor Spring 
nciples of Community Planning and Design (6 Greene 
techni and design studio to devel. p and apply p'anning methods and graphic 
affectin Si principles of land use and community design; analysis of factors 
8 Con 


and change 


Open only to candidates for the 
Site: UPRE " an and Regional Planni 


ng. Laboratory fee, $20 Prerequi- 
207 nd Dey c or permission of instructor (Fall 
Selected proja ent Planning (3 McGrath 
ronmente) « "ems in urban and regional planning: applications of zoning, envi- 
ementation eo tax inc entives and other tex aniques available for the im- 
instructor ! of development plans. Prerequisite: UPRE 201 or permission of 
dU (Spring) 

iionsh i Urban Transportation Planning (3 McGrath 
ination | ^ ] tween land use and the movement of goods and people. Exam- 

niques d use and transportatior 


' ! planning principles, issues and tech- 
8. Ro 
plan : es of Public and private interests in 


in 1 land use and transportation 
(Fal 8 anc Management 'rerequisite: UPRE 201 or permission of instructor 
Develo i 

Ec , Pment Ec onomics (3 
Ohomjic forces affe 
, "all areas, 


Domic i 
methods mplicatic 


Fuller 
cting urban growth and change relationships among cities, 
and regions in the context of the national economy; socio- 
ms of urban | 


80 and development policies: basic studies and 
8 of e 
missi economic analysis Prerequisite: Econ 217 or 218 or equivalent or 
214 sare instruc tor (Fall 
0 i 
Stud basi. a and Regional Analysis I (3) 


Preston 
rpretations, introduction to 
a collection and management, microc omputer opera- 
and questionnaire design, and statistical problem solu- 


Su se establishe é " i > » > 
212 nguently na titi; * computer capability that the student utilizes 
lethods 


dures and their inte 


U assignments (Fall) 
In uction t n and Regional Analysis II (3 Fuller 
em loy 9 methods used to analyze, estimate, and forecast population, 
SUrviy l meg ome, and eç onomic growth and development. Includes cohort 
215 Methods - ion quotients, shift-share, market analysis, and case study 
Adv. l equisite UPRE 211 (Spring) 
instigation caning Problems (6) McGrath 
"n form ati Complex Problems of the metropolitan region, analysis of find- 
Tatin On of pro 


Posals, and present ation of mat 
A Ou pres ation of mat 
Studio PS. Multidis, iplinary team 


(Fall atory fee. $20. Prere 


erial to faculty and c oop- 
and individual planning projects. 
*quisite: UPRE 203 or permission of 


Parsons 
urban settlements in the 
and regional planning, and the 
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| 


218 Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) d 
analysis and proces 


| Multidisciplinary study of the methods of regional " 
development of projects ot regional scale requiring P jo 


regional planning; 


analysis, synthesis, and plan formulation. Prerequisite: l PRE 201 or pe 

of instructor opring) 
| 225 Economic, Social, and Legal Aspects of Real Estate Development (3) ae 
| Same as Fina 225. Examination of the forces that shape urban develop id 
| introduction to market analysis methods and techniques to evaluate P at 
| feasibility; study of the institutional and legal framework within which met! 

development occurs and that influences controls land value, and develop 


potential. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor (Fall) suf 
226 Financing Real Estate Development (3) ; 

26. Principles of development finance; evaluating and messi 
. : tia 


Same as Fina 2 
the investment attractiveness obtaining, differen "T 
erty: Ince" 


and hedging sources of real estate funding; and appraising prop a 
i - ite; UPRE 2% 
ind federal governments. Prerequisite 


permission of instructor (Fall and spring) sul 
227 Problems in Real Estate Development (3) 


of real estate projects 


| 
provided by local, state 


Same as Fina 227. Applications of market analysis, valuation, p 
techniques to the development process Prerequisite UPRE 225, 220; 
taken concurrently with UPRE 228 (Spring) 

228 Real Estate Development Planning and Design (3 niques 
Same as Fina 228. Application of planning/design princ iples and tec dt 


environment f "m 
latio! , 
pt formu -—— 


development proposal project in à studio/laboratory 


connaisance and graphic techniques applied to conce 
xt. Must be taken e 


selection, analvsis, and planning in an urban conte 

with UPRE 227 (Spring or 
242 Urban and Rural Development Policies (3) 

(Formerly International Urban Planning) 

Same as Econ 233 sul 
251 Community Planning and Housing (3) . ding 

Basic theories, concepts, principles, and analytical methods, incl D J 

supply and demand conditions market analysis, community faci nd 

and neighborh 


(Fall) pif 


and impact analysis, commercial rev italization, 

Prerequisite: UPRE 201 or permission of instructor 
255 Urban Housing (3 i cludi pos 

Principal issues affecting the demand for and supply of housing, In tion pio 
nure options rehabilitation and conse visi? 
and public-sector involvement. red 


| financing, housing costs, te 
dynamics and requirements 
251 or permission of instructor (5pring) 


/57 Financing State and Local Governments (3) sul 


| 
| Same as PAd 248 
snp 


58 Advanced Urban Development Economics (3) ; to gain 
Analvsis of case studies of large-s« ale development projects to an 
plexities of 
pRE 210 


t 

| 

| " 

1 sion of financial, political, legal, and tec hnical com l 
inherent in the urban development process Prerequisite: ge 


sion of instructor (Fall) ms 


261 Community Planning and Design (3) ic factors in ool 
Investigation of perceptual, social, physical and aesthetic net Peg 
j the envio. 4 im p 


L 
and design. Emphasis on interaction of users an tion â 
and process of community design, visual analysis, evalua instruct” oe 

| tion techniques. Prerequisite: UPRE 203 or permission o! is 

| 262 Community Planning and Design Studio (6) «v desig? princi 

| Planning and design studio: application of community jopm t 

and develop ($ Gu" 


process to typical problems of community change 


I 

: : instructor. 

| fee, $20. Prerequisite: UPRE 261 or permission of instruct A 
| 263 Community Planning Projects (3) -a 
| f historic preser ici ge 


Application of the techniques and methods o ey design: 
ning, housing and community development, community e ventori 7 p 


d revs, 1 
plines to problems of revitalizing urban areas Surveys 4 cooper 
aculty an% of ins 


| 
| formulation of proposals, and presentation to f mission 


Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: UPRE 201 or per 
(Summer) 
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275 The Politics of Historic Preservation (3) 

Same as AmCv 275. Overv iew of the politic 
that have shaped conte 
Public polic y issue 


vation Objectives 


Staff 
and players 
with an emphasis on 


al issues, forces, events, 
preservation practice, 


s that have not been resolved and continue to ¢ onfront preser- 


Prerequisite Permission of instruc tor (Spring) 
*conomics of Preservation (3 


same as AmCv 276 
encourage 
States Em 


mporary 


Staff 
and benefits used to 
dings and districts in the United 


phasis or commercial centers and the Main- 
277.5 Street Program Permission of instructor (Spring) 


"Istoric Preservation: Princ iples and Methods (33 Longstreth 
280 ( ame as AmC\ 277-78 
mmunity Service Project 
n individual of group project involving urban plannir 
nity group, publi agency or nonprofit 
techniques 


Analysis of econ 


omic techniques 
the retention anc 


1 reuse of historic buil 
1 revitalization of older 
Prerequisite 


Staff 


Ig Services to a ¢ ommu- 
organization. The 


project incorporates 
and knowledge 


enal acquired during the student's program of study, 
"nabli 
fing appli ation to a specific situation that simultaneously represents a valid 
290 pro essiona] learning experience and public 

Special T 


service Fall and spring) 
. Opics (3) Staff 
*XXperimenta] offe 
Peated on 


ring: new course toy May be re- 


ics and teaching methods 
Ce for credit (Fall or spring 
arch Methods (3) 


Staff 
esearch and ;nvestigation of special problems in community develop- 
me ‘ ~ H t 
298 Dire! May be repeated once for credit Fall and spring) 
300 Th ected "adings and Research (3 Staff 
311 S45 Research (3) Staff 
Same as grit -Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3 Staff 
39 Aan’ as SMPP 31; 
T! fading and Research (arr Staff 
ered to do, toral candidates 


preparing for the g | 


genera! examination. May be 
redit 


Staff 
candidates. May be repeated for credit 


Pf 
SSor p 
d Lenge rmann (Director) 
Astocig urer S, Ridder 
dun Asso, immor P.M Palmer 
"istang of te Professors J.N. Brantley, R Spalter-Roth 
essorial Le; turer M.B Pratt 
L p, tte 


und Cassidy, C Dietch, P.H.M Lengermann, K. Oliver, P.M 
Cra aA omines, G Savage, R. Spalter-Roth 
the à ate § choo! of 


0 asta , 
Ud Public eq : of Art 


: “© persons įr the mur 
S ` t the community 
ti ed Studies progr 


'ersity. S 
tited. OUrseg, tud 


Arts and Science 


5 In the fie 
ac onc entr 


s offers two interdisc iplinary programs leading 


ld of women's studies and Master of Arts in the 
ation in women's studies. Both are dire ted by the 
draw upon faculty from various departments within 
Wo, à Tesource 

Programs seek to examine and integrate 


an understanding of the historic 
rovide training 


the contributions of 
al and « ontemporary 


necessary to evaluate and formulate 
Each student will work « losely with an advisor in 


àl research Interests and professional goals. Prospec- 
Sult with the director of the Women's Studies Program 
d of women's Studies and Master of Ar 

n's studies... 
ents are 


ts in the field of public 
a bachelor's degree from an 
completed the prerequisites 


Prerequisite 
expected to have 


ated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Work, with or without a thesis. All students must 


| 
| 
| 
| 


17 
4 
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take a common core of women’s studies courses: WStu 220, 221, 225, and a final6 
either WStu 283 and 295 or WStu 299—300. Policy-oriented students must take four 
six courses in the public policy core (Stat 104, 183; PSc 203; Psyc 244; PPol 211; Boot is 
with Stat 104, 183, PSc 203, and Econ 217 recommended; WStu 240 may be substitu a 


one of the core policy courses. Of the remaining three courses, two must be int 4 


discipline, which may be in the humanities, so ial sciences, or public adminis a 


Those pursuing the Master of Arts in the field of women's studies must take, ina 
- i e (pis? 


the core courses in women's studies, 12 credit hours in one other disciplin "m 
literature, economics, philosophy, or sociology) and 9 hours of electives With Pr gi 
other disciplinary concentrations may be selected. All candidates are required 


Master's Comprehensive Examination 
220 Perspectives on Women (3 pe Uniti 
Survey of the historical development of feminist theory in Europe and! 


States from the 1790s to the 1940s, focusing especially on feminist usp! 
pori "" 


responses to enlightenment liberalism, soc ial Darwinism and other " 
based social theories, Marxism, Freudianism, and existentialism. ( ) 
examined in the context of women's movements tor so¢ ial justice. M 

spalt w 


221 Research Issues in Women's Studies (3) ives 
Analysis of the contribution of feminist or gender-relations perspect di 
humanities and social science disciplines to the issues and methods (ait 
research and social policy and practice. Topics inc lude a review | is 
frameworks, a critique and re-evaluation of traditional ac ademic disciP 
analysis of current research on and for women (Fall) 

225 Feminist Theory (3) 

Developments in feminist theory in the past 
American feminism and some consideration of Europea 
thought (Spring 

240 Women and Public Policy (3) Palmer, spa p 
Basic steps in systematic policy analysis and compari: iti. TTA pil 
with those based on gender. Application of analyses to specific eg 


issues, such as domestic violence, military service, abortion rl ril 
welfare, socia 


Lengermanni gs” 
20 years, with a primed 


n an 


ployment opportunity, child and dependent care 

international development assistance (Spring) 
241 Women and the Law (3) t medi? 

Legal status of women. Emphasis on marital status, employmen 


tion, health services, crime, and the Constitution (Spring) quss W 
251 Women, Literature, and the Arts (3) iter? 
: anguage: pron” 


Same as Eng! 251. Examination of stereotypes, themes, l P tO 

symbolism in works by and about women. Particular attentio 

artist and the development of feminist criticism (Fall) Haber g 
260 Women and Work in the United States (3) | disciplinas, ru 
eral di por lor. 

inthe labor d 
ment in “siston? de 


unpaid employment outside the labor force since 1945. The ntials © 
related gender and racial discrimination and of in , sl 
Prerequisite: Econ 11-12 or 217. Same as AmCv 260 an ^ 
270 Seminar: Selected Topics (3) women: gri 
sern to 
r concer Fall s 


[Investigation of a current policy issue of particula 


eration of women's status in a particular soc ial system. 
280 Independent Study (3) " 
ents must be made W pol sl 


May be repeated for credit. Arrangem s 
member prior to registration op 


283-84 Practicum in Women's Studies (3) read ass ction yj 
Study of the changing status of women through supervised litical W 


and private agencies engaged in policy-making, education: ^ regist” y 
research. Placement arrangements begin the semester prior 
course nm | 
295 Independent Research in Women's Studies (am) —, apP i! 
Individual library or field research. Program 4 visor $ 
proposal required 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
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Graduate School of Arts 


School of Enginee 


and Sciences 


ring and Applied Science 


Sc 
hool of Education and Human De 


velopment 
Sc 
hoo] of Business and Public Management 
Ellio 
tt School of International Affairs 


Mp. 3 Andrew Abr 
ted he 3, U Diversity of Szeged, Hungary 
= E c amson, P 


aham, Associate Professor of Pathology 


2 rofessor of Pharmac ology 
e Ab ase Western Reserve iversity; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State ! niversity 
E 19 Tavanel, Profe 'ssor of Psy hology 
A Calor Bariversity 9f Michigan; M.A. 1960. Sw irthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, University of 
Chill ty 


Din menos Ad 
Wi National Pol Greece; Ph.D. 1966, Massact 


BA 1 ayton Adams, Professor of Publi 
Sankar | MA. 1972, iori 


amantiades, Adjunct Profe ssor of Engineering 
ytechni 


iusetts Institute of 


Tech: nology 
Administration 


tL. A dh University Ph.D. 1977. Ge rge Washington 1 niversity 

ps. 1958 Adhya, Adjun t Professor of Genetics 
J "SCohsin | 9. 1960 Ph.D 1963 iversity of Calcutta, India; Ph.D 1967 niversity of 
Ose hM ri 

is 

le 195, Me Aein, Adjunct Profe essor of Engineering 

is Fran YU Institute of le logy; M.S.E.E. 1958, Ph.D. 1962 Purdue University 
Hun 1950, 2 Y Affronti, Professor of f Mi rol 


1951, State | 


ology and Immunology 
&cain. Nivers Í 
Affairs ^ * Agnew, 


of New York at Buff 


alo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke University 
Assisinns Prof 


essor of History and International 
A. 1975 
] u 
Nobamed e University at Kingston, Canada; M.A. 1976, Ph D. 1981, Stanford University 
age Neering ‘Aziz Ahmed, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
1976 
U Dip| 
ed ‘Ploma 1980 Helwan 1 niversity, Egypt; M.S. 1983, D.Sc. 1988 George Washington 
M, lyam š 
Ali A 1963, Andra Pro fessorial Le turer in 1 Mathematic 5 
A. Alar 9WS University Ph.D. 1967, University f Minnesota 
Bs 1 


aig si 
SERV we estant Research Profe ssor of Biologic v Sciences 
John ^. U Diversity of Baghdad. Ir aq; M.S. 1979, Ph.D. 1985 niversity of Bordeaux 


Tts 
1. Catholic Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
S ri * Diversity of America 
S. 195) ght, Profe 'SSOr of Mi 
» Te : 


logy and Immunology 
State | Niversity 


M.S. 1972 


W University of Akron; Ph.D. 1978 Indiana 
BA 195: Al 
1 Corr / 
Tea, 970, Ty l, Jr. Assistant Profe 'ssor of E nglish 
“utheran Colles " . i 
leg nege; M.A. 1976 Vanderbilt University Ph.D. 1981, University of 
is 
196 
Univer ad p: t. Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Yo ity of ec ci l : 
le Mar Bical Institute M.S. 1965, University of New Hampshire: Ph.D 1973 
X 


er "Res 
i ty Roosevelt U rd h Profe ssor of International Affairs 


Bs Anesti versity M.A. 1955 Vhiversity of Chicago; Ph.D. 1965 Columbia 
Eg 1S Alex, TT 
1986, Ohio Un Ndridis Professo 
n ersity 


r of Engineering and Applied Science 


M.S. 1967, Ph D. 1971 


niversity of California, Los Angeles 


295 
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Frank Allario, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Manhattan College; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic University M.B.A 1978, 


Stanford Univer 


Catherine Jear Alle n, Professor of Anthropology 


B.A. 1969, St College, Ma und; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, 1 versity of Illinois 
John Paul Al ler in, P. befessorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences e 
B.A. 1969 Meinrad College; M.S. 1971, St. Louis University; M.P.A. 1974, Unive? 

Andrew Altman, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1972, M.P} 175, Ph.D. 1977, Columbia versity 
Charles Alvord, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering i 
B.A. 1967, West Vir niversity; M.S. 1973, American University; Ph.D 1981, Pennsyl 
Frederi ck Amlit ng, Professor of Business Finance "T 
B.A. 1948. Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph.D 1957, Univer? 
Pennsylvania 
Jeffrey Clifford Anderson Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1970, University of Pittsburgh; M.F.A. 19 Ph.D. 1976, Princeton University 
Lowell Bruce Andlrson Professorial Lecturer in Engineering : 
B.E.S. 1965 hns Hopkin niversity; M.S 368, Ph.D. 1971, N rthwestern University 
W. French Anderson, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 19¢ Harva niversity: M.A. 1960, Cambridge University 


Averv DeLano Andrews, Associate Professor of History; Assistant Dean 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences ponnsyive 


B.A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962 University of 
Charles Ane llo, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ity 
B.S. 1958. Towson State University; Sc.M. 1962, Sc.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins L Jnivers! 
Richard D Ange lari Associate Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 

B.E.E. 1956, M.E.E. 1963, Polytechnic University; Ph.D. 1975, New York U niversity al 
Mohammad Ilyas Anjum, Visiting Assistant Professor of Mec hanic 


Engineering 
i 1984, D.Sc 1988. 


B.S y of I ine yz and Technology, Pakistan; M.S 

Was} , nive ty ism 
Ricardo Anzola Bet tancourt, Adjunct Professor of Travel and Tour 

B.Arch. 1969, Cornell University ng 
1 eerin 
Ernest Stokes Armstrong, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 1n Engin ty 

B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961 emsot niversity; Ph.D. 1967, North Carolina State Uni 
Joseph As: hheim, Professor of Economics university 

B.A 1951, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Harvard 


Hossein G. Askari, Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Massachusetts Institute of 
Clifford J. Astill, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1958, University of Queensland; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1971 Columbia Unive 


Muriel Ann Atkin, Associate Professor of History 


l'echnology 


Yale Univ ersity 


B.A. 1967, Sarah Lawrence College; M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1976 m 
David Lyr in Atkins, Professor of Biology D 1970, 10% 
B.A. 1957 niversity of Texas; M.A. 1963, East Texas State University; Ph jn 


l 
Universi ure 
] Lec 
Julius kikoi, Distinguished Professor of Science; Professoria 


Pharmacology T 
B.S. 1933, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1941 New Yor 
1955, LL.D. 1971, George ' Wast ington University; Sc.D. 1966, U niversity O 


William Back, Adjunct Professor of Geology 


Jey: M p^ La 


B.S. 1948 ersity of Illinois; M.S. 1955, University of California Berkeley: 
Harvard 1 Ph.D. 1969, University of Nevada l 

Mary Jo m ci Assistant Professorial T Lecturer 1n Geno O8Y as Go 
B.A. 1964, Vanderbilt University; M.S. 1967, University of Kentuc P 


Washi 
istratio 
Prabir K. Bagchi, Associate Professor of Business Admin? T 
B.S. 1969, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1986 Universi 
Frank E Baginski, Assistant Professor of Mathematic € as, uniri 
B.S. 1975, ( niversitv: M.S. 1977, Purdue University Pht 
Massachusetts 
Erin Todd Bailey, Instructor in Administrative Science» 
B.A. 1980, M.A 


gton niversity 


arin 


1986, George Washington University 
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BS ailey, Professor of Bio hemistry a 
* 1949, Ph 1952, D.Sc. 1970. 1 


nd Molecular Biology 


niversity of Wales 


Professor of Economics 


Northwestern University; Ph.D 1974, Massachusetts 


» Associate Research Professor of Statistics 
Tanklin and Mars 


hall College; Ph.D. 1981, Emory 
BA rcp OKET, Professorial Lecturer in 
A. 1952, M. A 1955 + tá 
John c. Ba 


Administrative Sciences 
West Virginia iversity; Ph.D. 198 t 


( } 


Atholic niversity of America | 
ker Prof | " n Tele municot 
T, essorial Lecturer in lelecommunication | 
a 1961, Ph.D 1967 niversity of Calif ria | 
1 x s å [ 
4 Mercedes Balbe ter Matt. ( linical Instructor in Art Therapy | 
Judith 1984, University of North Carolina: M ^. 1986, George Was} ngtor niversity 
BA Banister, Professorial Le turer in Geography and Regional Science 
tanle 1965, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1978, Stanf ird Universit 
Bs M. Barkin, Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Chemistn 
Inan, 950, City Ur 


NStitute of Ne niversity of New York. Br 
Albert New York 


BA Barnhart, Associate Professoria 

eod Al niversity of Maryland; M.A 
0 

Bs m Barnhil]. 


siti *nnessee To. hnological | niversity; M.S. 1969, M.B.A. 1971 Ph.D. 1974, University of 
lc 
ag d Walker Barnwell, 
"Diversis, S. 1962, Auburn Univer, ty; Ph.D 
Ten K ý 
à C. n, 
; Barthel], Lecturer in Art Therapy 
Nicholas » Northwestern University M.A 
BS ine. Basdekas. Professorial Lectu 
n^" 1955, CE. 1958. Colur t 
m á J + Olum 
BEng ". Basu, Associate 
y. “Eng. 1973, Ph.D 


oklyn College; M.S. 19 Ph.D. 1957, Polytechnic 
l Lecturer in Art 
State University of New York College at Oswego 
Professor of Finance 


1974 


gineering 


3568, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Professorial Lecturer in En 


ind State 


1985, George Washi gton University 


rer in Engineering 


a University; Ph.D. 1969, Cathol niversity of America 
Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


1975, McGil 


e ill University, Canada 
Mus p ie y Baughman, Studio Instructor in Trumpet ; 

Sally An ' “niversity of Rochester 

wien pynard, Visiting Assistant Professor of Political Science 

Millia ). 1984, ( 


orge Washington Ur 


8, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Fi 
* College: M.S. 1973. A rican 1 
J BA 1972 eales III, Assistant Professo 
ohn Ri 1 "COrgetown University Ph.D 


versity 


rensic Sciences 


r of Business Administration 
1978 , niversity te: 


: eck, Stu 1 ) 
, 198; ' ^" UudiOo Instructor in I 
lcille v8 Ober nome 


ic 
B rlin ( ercussion 
1! College; Mus M. 1983. Eastras, School of M 
BA Bluso aC "p a eu - "Tx sr i iH 1 
Sylv 1971, Adelphi Un ciate Professorial Lecturer in opeech and Hearing 
as” Seid n 4 ersity; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University f Maryland 
A. 1995 & Bec 


ack Ass 
$ Marymou p o Stant Professor of } 
sep. ED. done * Manhattan (C; llege 
Neth 1 Em Washington Ur 
Ker, P 


Wi Minas, Diversity of Mic 


“ker, Profe 


ssor of Histor, 
elgray Jerg College Ph.D. 1969 joł 


hns Hopkins University 
Neby 972, North 2. Assistant p fesso ) 
Na ka; North Carolina Agric LM s6Or OF I 
f 302, Universit as 
Bg Joan elkn, ity of ^ 
1 , Kn, " 
Ni feta teni p; ^ “sor of Special Education 
le hi MicChig, 
ard sity 


an; M.A. in Ed 


:lementary Education 
». in Ed. 1974, City versity 


versity 


M f New York, City 


rofessor of Mex 


licine and of Phy siology 
higan M.D. 1956, New York Medical College Ph.D. 1963, University 


+ 
SV holog 
and Technical State University M.A. 1974, University of 
faryland 


1970, George Washington 1 niversity; Ed. D. 1978 
Assoc late Prof; ssorial Lecturer in Administrative 


University M.A. 1977, Ph D Washing 
n. ' ASSis m 

"iver Wittenbe c Professorial Lec turer in Anthropology 

0j lew v UVersity M x ' T— | RR » T 

ew York at Binghamics George Washington University: Ph.D 


n University 


1981 


1986, State 
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John William Benoit, QUI ssorial Lecturer in Engineering pd 
B.S. 1952, University of Wash m: M.S. 1954, North Carolina State University at Raleigh: 


1961, Princeton University 
Stewart Woodruff Bentley, Sr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
Sciences 
B.A. 1964, George Washingtor niversitv; M.A. 1973, University of Oklahoma 
Otto Bergmann, Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1949 niversity of Vienna 


Simon Y. Berkovich, Professor of Engineering and Ap lie ed Science 
j] 
i stitute of Precise 


M.S. 1960, Moscow Physical-Technical Institute Y. S.R.; Ph.D. 1964 
Mechanics and Computer Technology S.S.R 
Edward David Be itkowitz Professor of History 
B.A. 1972, Princeton University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D 176, Northwestert niversity 


Barrv Louis Berman, Professor of Physics 


B.A. 1957. Harvard University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Ulinols i me 
Ellis J Berne, Adjunct Associate Profe ssor of Hun an Re source Develop, 
B.A. 1950, New York University; M.A. in Ed. 1968, Ed.D. 1987, George Washington Uni 


Jerald Jack Bernstein, Resear h Professor of Neurological Surgery an 
Physiology d 
g Hy 
B.A. 1955, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.S. 1957 Ph.D. 1959, Universit 
Michigan 
Neil Z. Bien, Assistant ( linical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1970, Tulane University; Ph.D. 1975, Rutgers University Ju 
i Hea 
Philip Stanley Birnbaum, Professor of He alth Care Sciences and of 
Services Administration T 
BS. in ME. 1948, M.S. in ME. 1949, Carnegie-Mellon University; B.C.E. 1954 Rensse 
Polytechnic Institute 
William Thomas Bisignani, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1972, Rutgers University 
Hiranmav Biswas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering y gt! 
B.C.A.E. 1962, Bangladesh University of Engineering an hnology; M-E 1975, v 
X New York, City College 
David Bjelajac, Assistant Professor of Art "aroliné 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1973, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1980 niversit y of North Caro 
Karen A. Bladergroen C linical Instructor in Art rhe rapy 
B.LS. 1981, George Mason versity: M.S. 1983, Eastern Virgit a Medical Sc 
Lewis Horrigan Blake y, P rofe 'ssorial Lecturer in Engineering IniversilY 
B.S. in CE. 1954, University of Notre Dame; M.S. 1962, George Washington 
1971. Catholic University of America; M.B.A. 1974, Universit of Chicago 


Richard R. Blanchard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ego vasti 


School 


B.S. in E.E. 1964, M.S. in E.E. 1966, University of Vermont M.E.A. 1972 Geo! 
University 
Elliot Blum, Associate Clinical Professor of Psy« hology d Unive jersith 
B.B.A. 1958. City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1960 Long Islan 
1965, Florida State University 
Peter S. Bock, Associate Professor t of Engineering o 
B.A. 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Pur Universit ; microbiolog 
Jeffrey Michael Bockman, Assistant "Re search Professor 0j . ' 
Immunology - ia. 
B.A. 1981. University of California, San Diego; Ph.D. 1986 University n 
- , rin 
William James Boettinger, Professorial Lecturer in Engineer! 
B.E.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 
` . s "es 
Clarence E. Bohn, Professorial n turer in Forensic Science 
B.S. 1938, Michigan State University; J.D. 1950, Georgetown University yo 
Ronald Carl Bohn. Associate Professor of Anatomy Universit 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1976, Pennsylvania State University Ph.D. 1980 State nce 
Upstate Me al Cente 
Į i j - an 
i i Theatre 
Jane M. Bonbright, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in The 
B.A. 1967, Indiana University t 
- cs 
oseph E Mathemall 
Joseph Edmond Bonin, Assistant Professor of h College cient? 


B.A. 1984, Assumption College; M.A. 1986 Ph.D. 1989 Dartmout 
Giorgio V ittorio Borgiotti, Professor of Engineering anc 
Eng.Dr. 1957, University of Rome, Italy 


John Borriello, ( lini al Professor of Psychology į Minnesot! 
B.A. 1952, M.Ed. 1953, Boston University; Ph.D. 1957 University 9 * 


Applie lied $0 
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uk, Professorial Lecturer in En 


gineering 
John » 1966, M.S. 1969 Ph.D. 1972 Georgetown University 


B d swell, Professor of Education 
Brya yt 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed D 1963, George Washington University 
BA L. Boulier, Professor of Economics 
or nd North Carolina State Un versity; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974 Princeton University 
Fi McMillan Bowles, Adjunct Associate Professor of Philosophy 
la Air 1 University of Denver; Ph.D. 1970 Stanford University 
as 4 o Qowles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engine« ring 
T “ Randolp] Macon Colleg 5. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, Universit: 
nneth ph h College; M X Ph.I D Live 


Ý Virginia 
rofessor of History 

1968, University of Wis onsir 
sor of Speech and Hearir 
1964, University of Maryland 

Bradley. Research Professor of Radiology 

Ph 5, 2 ' nd" 7d : 
Micha Anna Maria College; M.S. 1968 D.Sc. 1971, Harvard niversity 


Associate Professor of Ex onomics 
f Delaware Ph.D 


: Bowling. / 

| g, Ad 

Tha. 1962, Dic kinson ( 
ence "ing, Profe 

Ei A. Tea M Bowling, Profes 

ileen 


19 
ig 


1982, University of North ( 


Aroiina 
ü Adi « 
BA 1973 ^ Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Linda J “oops 1975 Southern Illinois | niversity; Ph.D. 1978, Kansas State ! niversity 
NL! 1993 eat, Assoc late Professor of Psyc hology 
Jil M B murs College: M. A 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973 | niversity of London 
> a ^ , p " 
Soci logy ie" ^dJunct Associate Professor of Women's Studies and of 
BA 1 wl, 
Jam 8 e Pomona College M.A. 1970 Ph.D. 1977, University of Kansas 
BS, 194, Ea Breen, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
Jacoh : Stern Illinois | niversity; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1959 niversity of Illinois 
* JTegm; y. " 
Bs 194 Bman, Professoria] Lecturer in Engineering 
Alan ,' “tovidence 


College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D 


1951, Polytechnic 
' Assoc tate 


BA 5 Teitler 


University 


Lecturer in Engineering 
í : ate University M n Ed. 1966, George Washington | niversity; Ph.D. 1975, 
Michae) Kei of America ^A. in Ed. 19 "S s A 
BA. 1 Inj Fett-Surman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 7e0logy 
M Divers M versity of Colorado; M. A 1975, University of California: M ^. 1979, Johns Hopkins 
: Y Di il. 1 5 George Nashingtor 


University 
r, Associate 


y of lowa 


ne Ma; i d j 
Go 1963, A /erus Brewe Professor of Speech and Hearing 
Tg 4 niversit 


Professor of Engineering 
Diversity ^rolina; B.S. 1961 Naval Postgraduate school; M.S. 1967, George 


Professor of Phy sics 
ity of America: M.A 1972 

Cera] 9, Louisian, ach, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
pad W. roc " » . Vhiversity: M.S 1975, Ph.D. 1981, Am erican University 
ho A 1979. Ph D : Visiting Professor of 
seph 1973 arvard University 


s Onder 4.. 
Atiog eS, Uniy, et, Assistant Professorial 
1 e € 


80 * Dayton; M A. 1957 


Northeastern University 


Telecommunication and of Economics 


Lecturer in Engineering 
Washington ! niversity; Ph.D Ur 


1965, University of 
BA Pence Br ; 
n cte as esr of Anthropology 
Ba „pean Bro adem a A. 1967, Ph.D 1979, Harvard University 
Ken 1979 Wells M s Assistant Clinical Professor 
neth *Y College M d». 
a 


of Psychology 
1985, Boston ! 
; : “*8S0Ciate Professor of j 
1 Jude p, 1982, Mich $1 : 


1981, Ph.D niversity 
iology and of Genetics 


University of F 


TOW igan State University M.S. 197 


: D, Ac 
T 1089 ONA] Affa itant Professor of Pol 
rt 4 “versity í ^ 
Dee M U town Petits M.A. 1983, Ph.D 


tonda 


itical Science and 


1986, Princeton 


niversity 

' "TOfessor of S 

Bru, Uveniny oy M iin Sociology 

Bs img ick, A a. Island: M.A 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North Carolina 
i Diversity of ni ^18S0Cciate Professor of € 


venetics 
1970, Illinois State 1 


inois; Ms 1965, Ph.D 


niversity 
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| Peter Budetti, Harold and Jane Hirsh Professor of Health Care Law and 

| Policv; Professor of Law and of Health Care Sciences d 
B.A. 1966, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1970, Columbia University; J.D. 1977, University 

| California 


Ben Burdetsky, Professor of Personnel and Labor Relations; Dean of the 
School of Business and Public Management 


B.S. 1950, M 1958, Temple University; Ph.D. 1968, American University 
Legand L. Burge, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1979, Oklahoma State University 
| John Robert Burns, Associate Professor of Zoology ay d 
B.S. 1968, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Univer 
| Massachusett 
| Martha A. Burns, Professor of Education ity 
| B.S. 1964, University of Bridgeport; M.Ed. 1967, Ed.D. 1971, Penr Ivania State Univ 


William Dickinson Burrows, Associate Professorial Lec tures in Engine vers 
B.A. 1953, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1956, Stanford University; M.S. 1973 Vanderbilt Unt 


Robert L. Butterworth, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs an 


Political Science 4 
tv of California, Be 


B.A. 1967 niversity of Washington; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1973, Univer 
| Sheila M. Cahill, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education | ype 
B.A. 1974, Marymount College of Virginia; M.A. 1978, Ed.D. 1987, George Washingto enc 


| Wavne ]. Camara, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Administrative 
B.A. 1978, Southeastern Massachusetts University; M.A. 1980, C.A.G.S. 1982 Rhe 


College; Ph.D. 1986, University of Illinois h ji 
] ; : avi 
| Robert D. Caplan, Professor of Psychology and of Psychiatry and Be 


Sciences f md 


B.A. 1964. University of California, Los Angeles; M.S. 1966, San Francisco State 


1971, University of Michigan jon 
s cat! 

| William Rodney Capps, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Teac sher Edu 

| B.S. 1972 S. 1975, Old Dominion University; Ed.D. 1980, Nova University ' adud 
Edward Alan Caress, Professor of Chemistry; Associate Dean of t 

| School of Arts and Sciences 

| B.A. 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 1 

| c Sciences 


Joseph R. Carlon, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensi 

B.S. 1967. California State University, Los Angeles; M.A. 1985, George Washi 

x da 

| Caren M. Carney, Assistant Professorial py arhi in Psychology ngon U^ 
| B.A. 1973, Marywood College; M.A. in Sp.Std. 1978, Ph.D. 1985 George Washin 


] Sciene eno. 


on 


Robert L. Carroll, Ir., Professor of Engineering and Appliec 


| ity: 
| B.S. 1967. North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.Phil. 1970, Yale l nivers 
University of Connecticut 
| Thomas Frank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics iniversitY 
B.A. 1942, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950 Cornell V rican 
vAn ` e 
Barbara Gilbert Carson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Am 
i Civilization and in Art History 
B.A. 1963, Brown University; M 1965. University of Delaware 


John H. Carson, Professor of Management Science 
| B.S. in E.E. 1969, M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, Lehigh University 
Donna Marie Carter, Visiting Assistant Professor of English 

B.A. 1978, M.A. 1984, George Washington University 
| Geoffrey Carter, Associate Professor of English 
| B.A. 1963, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
| John M. Cary, Associate Professor of Management Scie ncs sity D.Se- 
| B.A. 1961, Pepperdine University; M.A. 1963, Eastern New Mexico Unive 
| Washington University "m 
| Marie Mullaney Cassidy Professor of Physiology d 
| B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962 " 
| Michael Scott Castle be rry, Professor of Spe ial E ducation ;eorge wash 
| B.A. 1966, University of North Carolina; M.A. in Ed. 1972, Ed.D. 1973 
| University 


, National U 


1972. 


B.A. 1963, Grinnell College; M.A. 1965, University of Chicago M 
University of California, Berkeley 

t i Peter James Caws, Unive rsity Professor of Philosoph} yrsity 
m 4 B.Sc. 1952, University of London; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956 Yale Unive" 


| 
| Bayard Lacey Catron, Professor of Public Administration 
| > 
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Neal Eric Chalofsk y, 


University emple 1 niversity; M.B.A 


C arles McK 
BS. 1962, M s 


m J. Chamb] 


Associate Professor of Human Resource 


Development 
1968, American Uniw rsity; Ed.D 


1976, George Washington 

ay Chambers, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
1963, Ph.D. 1964, Ur ty of Alabama; J.D. 1976 

Dliss, Professor of Sox iology 

University Y Calif A 


vers 


George Washington University 


BA. 1955, 


| es, My etn apes, fn Ph.D. 1962, Indiana 1 niversity 
) ürinder S. Chauhan. l Isiting Assoc iate Profe ssor of Engineering and 
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John J. Conway, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1971, King's College; M.A. 1982, George Washington University 


Joel W. Cook, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
D.B.A. 1981, Indiant 


B.S ien Oklahoma State University; M.B.A. 1974, University of Tulsa 
University 

Patric k ( ‘ook, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1979, M.A. 1982, University of California 

Suzanne Durling ( 'ook, Adjunct Instructor in Travel dad: Tourism 
B.S. 1973, University of Maryland; M.A. 1982, George Washington Un sity 


James C 'ameron Coolbaugh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1974, Baylor College of Medicin® 


B.S. 1965, California State University at Long Beach; Ph.D 
Benjamin Franklin Cooling, Professorial Lecturer in History 
B.A. 1961, Rutgers University; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 


David Emanuel Cooper Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1976, Yale University; Ph.D. 1982, George Washington University 

Joseph John Cordes, Profe ssor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Stanford University; M.S. 1975, Ph.D., 1977, University of Wisconsin 

Anne Corson, Adjunct ppt seer Professor of Art Therap) 
B.A. 1962, Smith College; M.A. 1981, George Washington University 

James Costantino, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1958, University of Massachusetts; M.E.A. 1961, George 
1971, American Univt j 


Constance Christian Costigan, Professor of Design 


Nashington University: 


B.S. 1957, Simmons College; M.A. 1965, American University . 
Andrew G. Cotterman, Associate Profess sorial Lec turer in Engineering 

B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy; M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of f Law and Sociology Jand 

B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, | niversity of Mary 


Hugh George Courtne y, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1965, Northwesterr niversitv; Ph.D. 1990, Massachusetts Institute of Tec 


Carol Thaver Cox, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
University 


B.A. 1968, Mary Washington College; M.A. 1984, George Washington 1 
Craig A. Cox, Instructor in Naval Scienct 

B.S. 1985, U.S. Naval Academy 
J. Joseph Coyne, Professorial Lecturer in Physics 

B.S. 1950. Lovola College; Ph.D. 1960, Catholic University of America 
John Patrick Coyne, Associate Professor of Management Science 


Lehigh University 
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B.S. 1967. lona College: M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970 
Francesca Creo, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 

B.A. 1974. Ringling School of Art and Design; M.A. 1980, Carlow College 
Paul James Crepeau, Adjunct Professor of Engineering versity 

B.S. 1957, University of Rhode Island; M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1967, Po |ytechnic Uni an 
Anthropology 


Pamela J. Cressey, Adjunct Associate Professor of 


American Civilization of lows 
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Robert Dillon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1949. University of Washington; M.A. in Arch. 1952, University of Florida 


Audrey Jane Di Maria, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 


B.A. 1971. Keene State College; M.A. 1977, George Washington University ring 
Alfred Ludwig Dinsenbacher, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Enginet 
B.C.E. 1960, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1962, Massachusetts Institute 


Technology 
a nt 
James Fearing Dinwiddie, Associate Professor of Engineering Managers 
B.S. 1948, Carnegie Institute of Technology: M.S. 1956, North Carolina State University; 
1966, Ph.D. 1972, Stanford University 


Marie Doreen DiSabatino, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1973, Stonehill College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1977, University of Notre Dame 
Salvatore Frank Divita, Professor of Marketing 
B.LE. 1953, New York University; M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University; D.B.A. 1988, Harvard 
University t 
Nancy M. Dixon, Associate Professor of Human Resource Developmen To 
B.A. 1965, University of Kansas; M.A. 1970, East Texas State University Ph.D 1976, ! 
State University 
William Randolph Dodge, Visiting Associate Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1962, Stanford University 
Robert Paul Donaldson, Professor of Biology nn Sii 
B.A. 1964. University of Texas; M.S. 1966, Miami University; Ph.D. 1971, Michigan 
University 
John Donelson III, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1963, Yale University; Ph.D. 1971, Stanford University 5 
Michael Lee Donnell, Associate Professor of Administrative Science 
B.A. 1972, Rice University; M.A. 1974, M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, University of Michigan 
Richard G. Donnelly, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S.E. 1967, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of Techn 


Miriam Violet Wein Dow, Assistant Professor of English ; university 
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B.A. 1959, University of Akron; M.A. 1960, University of Michigan; Ph.D 197 
Maryland 
Roger W. Doyon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Universi! 
B.S. in CE. 1957, University of New Hampshire; M.E.A. 1964, George Washington 
Burkhard Drees, Assistant Professor of Economics 
Dipl. 1983, University of Augsburg, Germany Ph.D. 1989, University of Minnesota 
William Drohan, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, University of California, Los Angeles 
Charles Earl Dunham, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering < igs 
22 
B.S. 1963, Rochester Institute of Technology; M.S. in EE. 1966, Ph.D 1972. sic 
Charlotte Mary Dunham, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 1n Mu 
B.A. 1944, Carleton College; M.Mus. 1982, George Washington University 
Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Professor of Economics tion 
B.A. 1960, Williams College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University , ] Educ? Vv 
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Amitai Etzioni, University Professor 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1956, Hebrew University; Ph.D. 1958, University of California Berkeley 
Grace Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1946, University of Minnesota 
Grose Evans, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art 
B.F.A. 1939, M.A. 1940, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1953 Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Kent Evans, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1965, University of Illinois; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, University of California Los Angeles 
Gordon C. Everstine, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ) 
B.S. 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1966, Purdue University Ph.D. 1971, Brown University 
James Edward Falk, Professor of Operations Research 
B.E.E. 1960, University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan 
Fereidoun Farassat, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1967, American University of Beirut; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1973 Cornell University 
Lawrence Michael Farrell, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1956, Canisius College; LL.B. 1966, Catholic University of America 
Scott M. Fearing, Studio Instructor in French Horn 
B.Mus. 1979, M.Mus. 1982, North Texas State University 
Thomas Charles Fearon, Associate Professor of Radiology and 
B.A. 1969, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1975, University of Rochester 
Harvey B. Feigenbaum, Associate Professor of Political Science saliforni® 
B.A. 1971, University of Virginia; M.A. 1974, C.Phil. 1977, Ph.D. 1981 University of C 
Los Angeles 
Bernice Feinstein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
B.A. 1947, Smith College; M.A. 1958, Ed.D. 1972, Columbia University he 
James Elmer Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering; Associate Dean of t 
School of Engineering and Applied Science ph: 1966 
B.S. 1950, University of Alberta, Canada; M.S. 1955, University of London England; ; 
Cambridge University, England 
Michael Bliss Feldman, Professor of Engineering and Applie 
B.S.E. 1966, Princeton University; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsyl 


of pediatri 


„d Science 
vania 


Gail Fenster, Lecturer in Art Therapy 
B.S. 1962. University of Rochester; M.A. 1982, George Washington University 
Reynolds Ferrante, Professor of Education an, 1975 
B.S. 1957, Glassboro State College; M.Ed. 1961, Rutgers—The State University; Ed.D. 
Pennsylvania State University 
Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Professor of Operations Rest 
Science 
B.A. 1950. Union College, New York; Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University 
Wilbur Bryan Fichter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engin 
B.S. 1957. Wake Forest College; M.S. 1966, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
Ph.D. 1969, North Carolina State University 
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Jonathan D. Fife, Professor of Education eek el Albany 
B.B.A. 1965, University of Massachusetts; M.S. 1970, State University of New Yor 
Ed.D. 1975, Pennsylvania State University w 
Nicolae Filipescu, Professor of Chemistry ph. 1964 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute Rumania; 


1975, George Washington University 


Mary Baker Findley, Studio Instructor in Violin 
B.M. 1965, M.M. 1966, D.M.A 1974, University of Cincinnati 


Robert Michael Finn, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and in 
Telecommunication 
B.S. 1959, Le Moyne College; Ph.D. 1969, Syracuse University 

John C. Fiorito, Adjunct Professor of Music 

Gary M. Fiskum, Associate Professor of Biochemistry ar 
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fedicine iversitY |] 


B.A. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1977, St. Louis Un ation 
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mes D David Foley, Professor of E ngine ering and Applied Science 
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Albert E. Herner, Lecturer in Chemistry 
Ph.D. 1960, Florida State University 

Robert Alexander Herring, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1936, M.S. 1938, Georgetown University 
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Linda Jacobs-Condit, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1976, M.S. 1978, Tulane University 

Leslie Bravman Jacobson, Associate Professor of Theatre 
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Edward U. Kiehl, Studio Instructor in Trombone 
B.M.E. 1961, Wichita State University od 
Gershon Kieval, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Political Science 
B.A. 1975, Harvard University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1980, Johns Hopkins University 
Sura Kang Kim, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Musk 
B.A. 1949, Ewha Woman's University, Korea; Mus.B. 1950, Baldwin-Wallace College; 
1952, Manhattan School of Musi 
Young C. Kim, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
M.A. 1956, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
H. Steven Kimmel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, University of Maryland; M.E.A. 1972, D.Sc. 1983, George Washington U 
Randall L. Kincaid, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1977, Stanford University 
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Jerry Lee Lake, Professor of Photography 
B.F.A. 1966, Virginia Commonwealth University M.F.A. 1968, Ohio University 
Peter S. Lam, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Oregon State University; M.S. 1968 Ph.D. 1971, Stanford University 
Lamb III, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


James C 
M.S. 1948, Sanitary Engineer 1952, D.Sc 1953, 
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Kuang-Kuo Gordon Lan, Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1966, M.S. 1968, Taiwan University M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Columbia University 
Roger Henry Lang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1962, M.S.E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic niversity 
Phyllis Ann Langton, Professor of Soi iology 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, California State University, Los Angeles 
California, Los Angeles 
Nicholas Lappas, Associate Professor of Forensic Sciences 


B.A. 1964, Thiel College; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Duquesne University 
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Donald C. Linkowski, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor of 


Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Joel Arthur Lipkin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 4 


B.A. 1974, George Washington University; M.A. 1977 Ph.D. 1979, Catholic University 
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Bradford Lewis Thomas, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional 


Science 
B.A. 1953, Washington University; M.A. 1958, University of Kansas 
Raymond Edward Thomas, Associate Professor oj Statistics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, M.Phil. 1971, George Washington University 
Desmond Edwin Thompson, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics sé 
B.Sc. 1967, University of the West Indies; M.Sc. 1970, University of British Columbia; Ph.D. 
Univer of Wast ) 
Richard Thornton, Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1961, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Washington 


James B. Thurman, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, Pennsylvania State University 
Mary Elizabeth Tidball, Professor of Physiology 
B'A. 1951, LHD. 1976, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, University of wi 
Sc.D. 1973. Wilson College; D.Sc. 1974, Trinity College (District of Columbia); HH.D 1977, 
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Catherine; HH.D. 1982, Hood College LL.D. 1983, Saint Joseph College L.H.D. 1984, Skid 
College; L.H.D. 1985, Marymount ( ollege; L.H.D. 1985 Converse College; D.Sc 1986, Sets 
of-the-Woods College; L.H.D. 1986, Mount Vernon College D.Litt. 1989, Alverno Co 
1990, Wesley Theological Seminary 


Neil Avrill Tilkens, Associate Professor of Musi 


Mus.B. 1950, Columbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
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B.S. 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Techn 1 


1971, University of California, San Diegi 
George Todaro, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1958, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1963, New York University 
Charles Nelson Toftoy, Visiting Associate Professor of Business 
Administration 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1969, Tulane University 
Susan J. Tolchin, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1961, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1962, University of Chicago; Ph.D 
University 
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B.S. 1958, M.S. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Blaza Toman, Assistant Professor of Statistics uffalo phl. 
B.S. 1975, Wright State University; M.S. 1977, State University of New York at B 
1987, Ohio State Univ 
Hossein Torabi, Adjunct Professor of Education 
B.S. 1958, M.A. 1969, Tehran University; Ed.D. 1979, George Washington U 
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Columbia 1 
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Douglas Henry Ubelaker, P. 
1968, Ph.D. 1973 


Jane F. Uebelhoe T, Adjunct stent Professor of Philosophy 
BA. 1970, Marquette University; M.A. 1974, Ph.D 1981, University of Missouri 
Danie] H. U llman, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
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Gerald David Walberg, Research Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1974, North 
Carolina State University 

Richard David Walk, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1942. Princeton University; M.A. 1947, University of lowa; M.A. 1949, Ph.D 1951, Hat 
University 

Eugene Allen Walker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, University of Maine; M.S. 1972, George Washington University 


Robert Harris Walker, Jr., Professor of American Civilization 
jniversity ^ 
Ph.D. 1955, Univ 


B.S. 1945, Northwestern University; M.A. 1950, Columbia University 
Pennsylvania 
Dewey Diaz Wallace, Jr., Professor of Religion 
1962, Ph.D. M" 


B.A. 1957. Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; M.A 
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Princeton University 


Ruth Ann Wallace, Professor of Soi iology 
B.A. 1961. Immaculate Heart College; M.A. 1963, University « 
University of California, Berkeley 
Tara Ghoshal Wallace, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1973, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Toronto ffair 
Mitchel B. Wallerstein, Adjunct Associate Professor of International Å 
and Political Science 
A.B. 1971, Dartmouth College; M.P.A. 1972, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1978 Massachus 
Institute of Technology 
Ravmond John Walsh, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1969, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1978, Tufts University 
Ruth T. Walton, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1960, Greensboro College; M.S. 1975, George Washington University : 
Todd Leon Walton, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, University of Florida ring 
Stephen Michael Wander, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Enginee 
B.M.E. 1968, Ohio State University; M.E.A. 1980, George Washington 1 niversity 
Chai-Ho Charles Wang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering niversity ^ 
B.A. 1964, Fort Lewis College; M.A. 1968, University of Washington Ph.D 1974, U 


Denver " 
Ed ‘neering 
Andrew B. Wardlaw, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineer 
B.S. 1967, Bucknell University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania an 
Christopher Walden Warner, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics 
Leisure Studies niversity 
B.A. 1972. Williams College; J.D. 1976, University of Miami; M.S. 1982 American M 
Edward L. Warner III, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs 4 


Political Science 1 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1975, Princeton University re Studi 


Mary Jo Warner, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Le i 
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California 
Don Wayne Watkins, Associate Professor of Physiology 
B.Ch.E. 1963, University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 
Harry S. Watson, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1981, Indiana University 
Ann Gordon Webster, Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1950, Wellesley College; M.A. 1979, George Washington University 
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Philip Roy Witmer, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. 1970, Greensboro College; M.B.A. 1974, M.A. 1975, University of South Carolina 
Alan S. Wittrup, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Musit 
Ronald W. Witzel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E. 1962, U.S. Military Academy; M.S.E. 1966, Purdue University 
Sharon Lee Wolchik, Associate Professor of Political Science and 


International Affairs 


B.A. 1970, Syracuse University; M.A. 1972, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1978 University of 


Michigan 
Alfred Abraham Wolf, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering a; SoD 
BS(EE) 1948, Drexel University; M.S.(E.E.) 1954, Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvate 


1977, M.D. 1978, University of Juarez 
Brunetta Reid Wolfman, Professor of Education; Associate 


Academic Affairs | 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 


William Bruce Wood, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography and 
Regional Science i 
B.S. 1980, University of California, Berkeley; M.U.R.P. 1982 Ph.D of Ha 

Pamela Jane Woodruff, Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1976, George Washington University 

William Thomas Woodward, Associate Professor of Painting 


B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, American University ent 
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and Alumni Affairs ot wai 
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B.S. 1951, Drury College; M.D. 1969, University of Missouri 
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B.A. 1974, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
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University 

Susan Yaffe-Oziel, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.S. 1976, Emerson College; M.M.S. 1978, Emory University 

Jann-Nan Yang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science og cour? 
B.S. 1961, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1964, University of Hawaii; D.Sc 
University 
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Robert E. Burke, Chief, Laboratory of Neural Control, National Institute of : 
Neurological and Communicative Disorders and Stroke; Physiology i 
B.S. 1956, St. Bonaventure University; M.D. 1961, University of Rochester k of i 

Walter H. Carter, Jr., Professor of Biostatistics, Medical College of Virgima | 
Virginia Commonwealth University; Statistics " 
B.S. 1963, University of Richmond; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
University 

James H. Cassedy, Historian, National Library of Medicine; History of 
Medicine 

[ 


B.A. 1941, Middlebury College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, Brown University 
Thomas A. Cebula, Chief, Molecular Biology Branch, Division of 
Microbiology, Food and Drug Administration; Genetics 
B.S. 1968, Wilkes College; Ph.D. 1973, Johns Hopkins University 
Jerry M. Collins, Senior Scientist, Center for Drug Evaluation and 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration; Pharmacology 
B.S. 1972, Drexel University; M.S., Ph.D. 1974, University of Pennsylvania 
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Gerald N. Grob, Professor of History, Rutgers University; American 

(History of Psychiatry) 

3. 1951, City University of New York, City College 

Se ihain University oe wi hai: A jc) Us 
Liana Harvath, Research Microbiologist, Center for Drugs and Biolog 

Food and Drug Administration; Biological Sciences ns, O 
|ph-Maco? 


onraity; PO 
M.A. 1952, Columbia University: 


B.S. 1973. Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1976, University of Illinois Medical C 
M. Thomas Inge, Blackwell Professor of Humanities, Rando 

College; American Civilization N 

B.A. 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, Vanderbilt Una 
Michael C. Jaye, Principal Scientist, Molecular Biology Division, 

Biotechnology Inc.; Genetics 

B.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Connecticut Ti mple 
Dorothy K. Kagehiro, Assistant Professor of Criminal Justice, € 


University; Psychology 
B.A. 1975, University of Hawaii; M.S. 1978, Ph.D. 1981, University of Utah 


P ente. 
James E. Keirans, Research Entomologist, Museum Support Canolog) 
Smithsonian Institution; Biological Sciences (Medical Ento 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1963, Boston University; Ph.D. 1966, University of New H difiers 
Ada M. Kruisbeek, Visiting Scientist, Biological Response Mo 
National Cancer Institute; Genetics | ity, The! 
B.S. 1969, Leiden University, The Netherlands; Ph.D. 1978, Utrecht 1 ptm 
Eugene O. Major, Chief, Section on Molecular Virology e ical and 
Infectious Diseases Branch, National Institute of Neuro 0 
Communicative Disorders and Stroke; Microbiology į llinols 
B.A. 1966, College of the Holy Cross; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1972 University 0^ arsi 
Eileen Lorna McLellan, Assistant Professor of Geology» Unive 
Maryland; Geology 
B.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1982, Cambridge University, England 


m. 
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Pulp B. Mislivec, Research Plant Pathologist, 
TY Ministration; Mic robiology (Bacteriology) 


œ 1961, Saint Meinrs 1 College; M.A 
hiversit aint Meinrad College 


shal] Nirenberg, C} 
eart, Lung, and Bl 
3. 1948, M.S. 1952 
n Petricciani. 
ervice; ( 


U.S. Food and Drug 
1965, Indiana State University; Ph.D 1968, Purdue 


tief, Laboratory of Biochemical Genetics, National 
ood Institute; Genetics (Biochemical Genetics) 
University of Florida; Ph.D. 1957 University of Mic higan 


Deputy Director, AIDS, Office of the U.S. Public Health 
;enetics 
Bs. 1958, Rensselaer Polyte: l 
j niversity 

0; à 

"i Paul Piatigorsky, Chief. 


logy, National Éve Institute; Biochemistry 
1962, Harvard 1 niversity; Ph.D 


Marvin on 
im S. Reitz, Jr., Senior Staff S lentist, Labe 
B “a Cancer Institute: Genetics 

in 1965, Western Mar llege; P 
Ri stern Maryland College; Ph.D 
tand Ruth, Emer 


gency Therapist, Arlington Mental Health Center: 
nica] Psy 10logy 


New School for Social Research; M.A. 1977, Ph.D 


“tmgadharan, Vice President, Scientific 
“ Genetics 


Josey Em Madras University, India; M.S 
Chlessinger 
etics 


lg] 1968, M.Sc. 196 


Tm, £ : 

Reed Schneider, Microbiol 

Bs, 1949 y Institute of Research; Mic robiology 

N C ol JOSeve|t University; M.S 
Melyi Arolina; Ph.D 1962, Catholic 


then tratmeyer, Chief, 


Joh 


inic Institute; M.S. 1960, University of Nevada; M.D. 1967, Stanford 


Laboratory of Molecular and Developmental 


1967, California Institute of Tec hnology 


ratory of Tumor Cell Biology, 


1970, Purdue University 


Inc 


1986, Yeshiva University 
Affairs, Bionetics Research, 
1960, Ph.D. 1966, Delhi University India 
, Professor of Pharmac ology, New York University; 


9, Hebrew University Israel; Ph.D. 1974 Weizmann Institute of Science, 


ogist, Department of Bacterial Diseases, Walter 


1951, University of Illinois: M.S P.H 


1956, University of 
University of America 


ences Health Sciences Branch, Division of Life 

ls 1965, Me ">: ‘ood and Drug Administration; Genetics 

1 Strike 1966 Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University ' 
Seases or, Direc tor, Division of Kidney, I rol 
Diseq (d ationa] Institute of Diabetes anc 

j MD, 1959 hysiology 

Diversity of Washington 

AATe2-Torres 


ogic, and Hematologic 
1 Digestive and Kidney 


» Associate Professor of Spanish, Georgetown 
7’ Spanish Ameri Literature 
1945 di American Literature 
Nel Migdjg "t ersidad Central, Venezuela; M.Ed. 1952 
vi Ph.D. 1972, Boston College 
ll, Professor of Psychol 


i 87 MS Le. 
Heiner West 1958, Tennessee 5tate University; Ph.D. 1973. 1 niversity of Rochester 
M na] ^ al, Chief, Laboratory of Mammalian Genes and Development, 
ig.) 1982, pastitute of Child Healt} 


À ı and Human Development; Genetics 
niversity of 


Institutio Immaculada Venezuela: M A 


ogy, Tennessee State University; 


i » Scientist Laboratory of Molecular Biology, American Red 
Mer ugoeidlogy 77 | s 
aware; Ph.D 
ic , Visiting Assista 
1977, “A Merican Studies 

Western University M.A. 1978, M.Phil 


1983, University of Virginia 
nt Professor of History, Catholic University 


1980, Ph.D. 1984, Yale University 


INDEX 


Abbreviations, key to, 114 
Academic of the university, 9 
Accountancy, 115 
Business and Publi 
Accreditation, 9 
Administration, officers of, 14 
Administrative sciences 117 
Admissions, see school 
concerned 
Advanced standing, see 


concerned 


status 
see also School of 


Management 


college or 
college or school 
Aeroacoustics, see School of Engineering 
and Applied Science 
Aeronautics, see S€ hool of I 
and Applied Science 
Alumni association, 11 


120 


ngineering 


American studies 

Anatomy, 123 

Anthropology, 124 

Applied mathematics, see Mathematics 

Applied science, 128 

Applied statistics, see Statistics omputer 
and information systems 

Art, 128 

Art therapy, 133 

Artificial intelligence and human factors 
see School of Engineering and 
Applied Scien 


Assistantships, 21 


Association management, 134; see also 
School of Business and Public 
Management 

Astronautics, see School 
and Applied Science 

Athletics, 39 

Auditing, 31 

Automation and robotics, see Sc hool of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Awards, 26 

Biochemistry, 135 

Biological sciences, 137 

Board of trustees, 12 

Business and Public 
of, 83 

Business economics and public polic y 
see School of Business and Public 
Management 

Calendar, 5 

Campus life, office of, 37 

Career and cooperative education center 
37 

Center for career education and 
workshops (CCEW), 108 

Certification curricula for teachers, 82 

Changes in program of study, 31 

Chemical toxicology, see Forensic 
sciences and Chemistry 


Xf Engineering 


Management, School 


344 


er 


Chemistr 9 

Civil, mechani al, and € vironmental 
engineering, 142 et ilso Schoo 
Engineering plied Science 

Clinical microbi 
und Patholog 

£ oll gt hoo 
iniversity | 

Communications, see School of | 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Computer-aided design, see School 
Engineering and Applied Science 


Computer information and resource 
center, 36 
Computer-integrate d design and 
manufacturing, see 5 hool o! 
Engineering and Applied Scien 
Electrical ng 
engineering and computer scie 
see also School ol Engineering 
Applic d Science, 5€ hool of u "m 
and Public Management, Man 
e. and Mathematics 
rning: 


Computer science, see 


scient 


Conduct, regulations conce 


Consortium of universities, 10, Pool 
nent, see * 


Construction manage! | scien? 


eering and Appliec 


Engir 
Consultants in resear h, 341 107 
Continuing Education, Division also 
Continuous enrollment, 32; see 0 
school conc erned 
Cooperative programs, 49 "d 
Counseling, see Human es umat 


School of Education an 
Development 
Counseling center, 36 m > 113 

Course numbers explanation 


Courses of instruction, 113 


Credit, 31, 115 


, ic 
pe Forens 
Crime in commerce, see Fo 


sciences jeno 
see Theatre 
nts, office 0^ 
Sc 


Dance 
Dean of stude 
Jecision systems, see 
and Public Management « 
Jefense science, See Sc en scien 
Engineering and 
Jisabled student ser 
Dishonesty, & ademic, 


ices, i 
vic lations 


concerning, 30 33, 34 
Dismissal of students, 31, 3 see 09 
equiremen $, 


ernec 


Jissertation rT 
school conc 


programs à 
Theatre and 


)rama, see 


Sian Studies, 158 


and Hu 
Choo] of, 95 
ducationa] le 
ectrica] 
Scie 


man Development, 


adership 164 


and computer 
; See also Si hool of 


h. g and Applied Science 
ACUN 
wiPhysics (electroni tields, and 

1 aves), see School of I ngineering 
Elion A APplied Science 

: Choo] of International Mfairs 

‘Mploy 2 
9 yment, Student, 24, 36 


» Power, and 

» See School of 

and Applied ocience 
?: See School of 


Bineering and Applied Science 
of, 5 ng and Applied S lence, School 
p 185; see also 
tiene "Dgineering and Applied 
"e a lence, see ( ivil 
ical, ang environmental 


a forei 


(TORR gn language 
RUM ' See school , 


" oncerned 
n 
See S. ^ "T energy management 
Ap y 0 Engineering and 
Ravine ed Science 
enta 
: 191 tal ang resource policy 
virg 
Menta) . 
Iu ental science, 192 


8 Portunity 


' University p lic I 
he policy on 
Ulty 
a 
re and i - of Instruction 295 
i Whing a al regulation, 17 
Pines, 21 ons, 1 


" 193. 
, an * See also & 
Pinang, Publi Man ^d 
NEC 
Busin s vestments, see Si hool of 
Cial aig 2€ Public M 
cia] Ud 21 


hool of Business 
ment 


h 


ian l anagement 
a e ~ 
Pat fees. 1umbranc ? for nonpay ment 
im 3. See Art 
echanj " 
| Pw School of and thermal se iences, 
Mie paed Science neering and 
Stit 
Ce Ute for . 
Pg, ty Stua Renaissance and 18th- 


; see also college or ( 


4nguages and literatures, 158 ( 


INDEX 


;eochemistry, see Chemistry and 
Geology 

'eography and regional science, 201 

Geology, 202 

Geotechnical engineering, see School of 

Engineering and Applied Science 

Gerontologv, 205 

Grades, 41 

con 


see also college or school 
erned 


school 


Graduation 


Graduate 


of Arts and Sc lences, 40 
32; see Calendar for dates 
Handi apped students. see Disabled 
student 
Health and 


Health service 


services 
accident insurance, 35 


student, 35 


Health services 


management and policy, 
205 


School of Business and 
Public Management 
Historic preservation 


studies 


see alsi 


see American 

and Urban planning and real 
estate devel pment 

History, 208 

Housing, 35 


Human kinetics and leisure studies, 212 


Human resource development, see 
Human services; see also Se hool of 
Education and Human Development 

Human resources management, see 
School of Business and Public 
Management 

Human services, 214: see also School of 
Education and Human Development 

Inactive status, 3 


incomplete/auth« 


rized withdrawal, 30 


emoval of, see college or 
school concerned 


Incomplete, r 


Individual graduate 


programs, 217 
Information m 


ment, see School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Information 
School 


anage 


systems management, see 
of Business and Public 
Management 


Information systems tec hnology, see 


of Business and Public 
Management 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 106 


Insurance 


School 


health and accident., 35 

International affairs, 217 

International Affairs Elliott School of, 
101 

International business 219; see also 
School of Business and Public 
Management 

International services 37 

Internships, 21 

Latin American studies. 220 

Leave of absence, 32: see also school 
concerned 

Legislative affairs, 221 

Libraries, 11, 33 

Loans, 23 


Logistics engineering, see School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 
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Logistics, operations, and materials 
management, see School of Business 
and Public Management 

Management of research and 
devel )pment, see ot hool of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Management of science, technology, and 
innovation, see School of Business 
and Public Managemen 

Management science, 221 

Manufacturing management, see S hool 
of Engineering and Applied Science 


fanufacturing systems, see School ol 

Engineering and Applied Scienct 

Marketing, logistics, and operations 
management, 228; see also School of 
Business and Public Managt 

Master's comprehensive examinati 
see school concerned 

Mathematics, 230 

Mathematical modeling in information 
svstems, see School of Engineering 
and Applied Science 

Mathematical optimization, see School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Mathematical statistics, 274 

Mechanical engineering, see Civil 


mechanical, and environmental 
engineering; see also School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Medical engineering, see School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

Medicine and He alth Sciences, School of 
see School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences Bulletin 

Microbiology, 233 

Model building for transportation flows 
see School of Engineering and 
Applied Science 

Multicultural student services center, 37 

Museum education, 70 

Museum studies, 235 

Museum training, see Anthropology and 
Art 

Museums and material culture, see 
American studies 

Music, 236 

National Law Center, see National Law 
Center Bulletin 

Nondegree status, 107 

Ocean and marine engineering, see 
School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 

Off-campus degree programs, see 
Continuing Education, Division of 

Office of campus life, 37 

Office of university students, 109 

Officers of administration, 14 

Operations research, 238; see also School 
of Engineering and Applied Science 

Organizational behavior and develop- 

ment, see School of Business and 

Public Management 


Pathology, 241 

Pharmacology, 242 

Philosophy, 244 

Philosophy and social policy, 244 
Physical science, see Chemistry 
Physics, 245 

Phvsi MORY 24 

Political psychology, 24t 
Political science, 249 
Post-admission transter t redit, 32 


Postdoctoral stud 18 


Prizes, 26 
itracting, 86€ scho 


Procurement and | 
f Busine ublic Manager = 
Programs, right to make changes in, l 
Property responsibility, 34 
Ps NOLO 
Public ad 
Scho (B 
Manageme 
Public policy 
Public works m g dy: 
Engineering and Applied Som plic 
Quantitative decision making for PY gd 
DOIICV, Set chool of Engineer ring 
Applied Science 
Radiological sciences 263 
Refunds, 19 
Registration, 28 so F% 
Regulations, university, 28 e poo! 
and fir a] regulations, an 
icerned ivers! | 


Release of student information, © 


policy on, 33 
Religion, 264 
Religious life, 39 
Research centers 


Residence requirements, 


12 
and institutes: ral 


see $C 


con erned 


265 
$, 
»s and litera hang 


Romance language 


to 
Rules of the university, right 
sag 269 
re an studies 
Russian and East European ^ see als? 


Scholarship requirements, ^^" 


chool cont erned Í aid 
Scholarships, set Financ pi jc poll 
Science, technology. 8D* pub 

266 Fore 
Security management, see 


sciences : 267 
Security polic y studies. s 
Senate, Faculty. 16 perit 
Smithsonian Institution, € 

program, 49 22 an 
Sociology, 268 jals scie 
Solid mechanics and mater and 


School of E ngineer! 


see 
I 3 nce } 
Applied Scie " Teach?! Ue 
Special education, Se 2i educat 
preparation and spec canon ™ 
see also Scl hool of 
Human Developmet 


Speech and hearing 27 


Speech and hearing center, 36 


i language pathology and 

tig lology, see Speech and hearing 
s Ics/computer and information 
Systems, 273 


mastic modeling see School of 
trates o eering and Applied Science 
E Management and public policy 


Bineering, see Si hool of 
tte 8 and Applied Scien 
ma ünd dynamics. se, School of 
"pmi. and Applied Science 
Sty > np Oyment, 24, 36 
Bovernment 38 


Stud t health Service, 35 


Service ] 
Sum es, 35 
Se Sessions, 111; see als Summer 
Sapen aons Announce ment 
Jtem, ^^ See s hool concerned 
See Schone: networks, and controls 
A ^ oo] of Engineering and 
Syston led Science 
vipa and cybernetics. see 
^ " of Business and Public 
Toat Nagement 
0) TEN 
bi see School of Business and 
lic Ma MEI, 
Teac , anagement 
Cher educ 
Prepar Econ, See Teacher 
E ^ lon and special e ducation 
Huma 9 Schoo} of Education and 
Teache n Development 
: educar, eration and specia] 
On, 27 
"hers. - 


INDEX 


Telecommunications and computers, see 
School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 

Telecommunications management, see 
School of Business and Public 
Management 

Telecommunication, 287 

Television, GW, 11 

Test of English as a foreign language 
TOEFL), see school 

Theatre and dance, 288 


Thesis requirer 


concerned 


33; see also school 
conc erned 

Transcripts of record 

Transfer within the university, 31 

Transportation management, see Sc hool 
of Engineering and Applied Science 

Travel and tourism, see Human kinetics 
and leisure studies; see also Sc hool 
of Education and Human 
Development 

Tuition, 17 

University Professors courses, 289 

Uni 

I 


iversity students, office of, 109 


inning and real estate 
development, 291; see also S hool of 
Business and Public Management 


Veterans benefits, 25 


Washington area studies center for, 50 


Water resources engineering, see School 
t Engineering and Applied Science 
Withdrawal, 19, 30, 31 


see also school 


cerned 
Women's studies, 293 
Writin 
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DEGREES OFFERED BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor 
Music (B.Mus.), and Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine A 
(M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (M.Mus.), Mae 
of Science (M.S.), Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master 
Philosophy (M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


i ol 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in 5cience (A S j, Bachelor 
Science (B.S.), Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), and Doctor of Medicine M. 


National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor 
Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 
p t 
(Civil Engin’ 
p.s. [C.Enf^ 
Elect 
> tm : ing) 
cal Engineering) (B.S.[E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical En rid) 
(B.S [M E ]), Bachelor of Science Svstems Analvsis and Engl nce 
(B.S.[S.A.&E.]), Master of Engineering Management (M.E.M.), Master O' m. 
(M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor 9 


(D.Sc.) a 
. 1 t : catio 
School of Education and Human Development: Bachelor of Arts in Edua 


and Human Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Bachelor of Science M ' p 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in Educate Th 
Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Teaching Ts 
Master of Education (M.Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor 0 

tion (Ed.D.) cy 
School of Business and Public Management: Bachelor of Accountancy (B. "m 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of A« countancy U^. gri 
Master of Association Management (M.A.M.), Master of Business aster 
tion (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administration (M.H.S. AJ. ns 
Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Information Syste! jon! 
nology (M.S. in LS.T.), Master of Taxation (M.T.), Master of U 
Planning (M.U.&R.P.), Specialist in Health Services Adminis 
H.S.A.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Ba helor of Science 
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Elliott School of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A ) and Ma 


(M.A.) 
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s r ence 
In 1973, with the introduction of undergraduate programs in health scien 
the name of the School was officially changed from the School of Medicine? 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Regulations 


> Higwih 
Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the follo 


hook " 
regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, sche 
division in which they are registered arem 
Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any other reason, 4 


; oni 
registered at the University for one semester or more, may reenter and con 


] 
work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time of ret 
If students knowingly make false statements or conceal material informat 
applications for admission, registration forms, or any other University docu 
| students’ registrations may be canceled. If such falsification is discovere  - 
students have matriculated at the University, students may be subject t0 ism 

from the University. Such students will be ineligible (exc ept by special action" 


faculty) for subsequent registration in the University 


Registration 
A Jin? 


Attendance in class requires compliance with the School's registration de 


University Policy on tbe Release of Student Information onl 
| : : 7 itutk 
| The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to nd 
policies governing access to and release of student education records " ive! 
"T1. f be 
by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds The st 
I 1 s T 
complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions? 
em; 
|. afford students access to education records directly related tO ; cords ® 
1 h re 
offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such f 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate from del 
3. receive students’ written consent before releasing ink yrmation “or! 


: : cent for GF 
education records to persons outside the University exp a student 
s : x1 tO 4 * $ 
rnished * "T 


information as indicated below (information may be fu 
i y 
parents without such written consent only upon certification € 


h t 
financial dependency); and ,4se 4° 
| e na to release 
f. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoené 


dent's record, notifving the student of this action 


| reque 

| . : r ipon tes 

| rhe University will release the following directory information uf Fin dae 
t of next ol 


hour 
„edit OU" 
ly; credi yii 


E 
ganization olleg 
luding intere "T 


ities chartered or otherwise established by the University (inc s, ASQUÓC his 


athletics); and height, weight, and age of members of athletic teams notic d 
tory information released must file write cessio! 


| name, local address, and telephone number; name and address 
ofattendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of S jonsi 


earned; degrees earned; honors received; parti ipation in Or 


does not wish such dire : 
m : y . „mester OF ` 
effect in the Office of the Registrar at the beginning of each seme a lad 
enrollment í pudent infot" 
n " ale » s 
| Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release: 


tion may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar 


Right to Dismiss Students jent from «i 
, . ude t 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude an : udent | 


est o est 


University or from any class or classes whenever, in the inter 
advisable 


' University administration deems it 


Universit 
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^ e Rules 
ch y and its college, schools, and divisions reserve the right to modify or 
mange requiremer 


; its, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force when 
Wer the Droner 
Hoper a 


uthorities may determine 


Ri 
übt to Make ( banges in Programs 


rved by the University to make changes in pri grams without notice 


istances warrant such changes 


TSIty cannot condone violations of law, inc luding violation of those laws 
* possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 
unity should know that administrative action, which mav include 
he residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or suspension or 
he University, may be taken to protect the interests of the University 
Bts of others i 


The ry, 
he Libraries 
Stud 
e 
Hi bus have the privilege of using the University's Gelman Library and the Paul 
Welcoy, tarb He lth Sciences Library. The stacks are open, and all students are 
COME to | : TY 1 I 


id 


| » anproved 
r leisure. A card denoting approvec 


i enrollment for the 
All mester must be presented when books are borrowed for outside use 
All stude, s 
er dents using the libraries are expected to be familiar with the regulations 


which are available at each library 


Th | ilit 

NE Univ 

~ Unive 

Office Bm I5 not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and Found 


+ on Campus in the Safety and Security Office 


‘ial Regulations 


aid , 

D Students cover onlv a poruon of the cost of the operation of the 
Y | 
Miends , ncome from endowment funds grants, and gifts fr 
he fy institutior 
a te follo 
290 


m alumni and 


1 makes up the difference 
5 Wing fees and f 
ino, 22d the 19% 
in sub Sed shortly 

M "Quent year 


inancial regulations were ad ypted for the academic year 
/1 summer sessions. Costs for academic year 1991-92 are to be 


alter this Bulletin goes to press. Costs are expected to increase 


S 
tition Fee 
Mt 
J. (« 
andid à 
Ent Ting ates, for the academic year: * 
" 8 Stude nt $23.600 
Mp ini: Student 23 300 
Stud 1. adidates per credit 445 
? In underor 7 
Ndergraduate health sciences programs ! 
strat pcs 
ation Re, 
yet Sen Bur \Nonrefundable: « harged all students 
Re tation n and summer registered 
Or eai IS 
pe tatic ur tO the beginning of the semester 25 
ng res : 75 
Bistra ion after ig the first week of the semester 2 
\ ST the first we ek of the semester 125 


"a^a. x $ x €*7z7x3 
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| Marvin Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) 
| Per credit hour, to a maximum of $120 per semester 


TU 
I yv an 
Additional Course Fees—In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratot) 


| material fees, are charged by semester as indicated in the course description 

| breakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided 10f - 4 
laboratory fee, the student will be required to pay such additional charges ? 

| determined by the department concerned 

| 4 

Computer Usage Fees (charged for courses that use the computer facilities OF 

| University )—Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule of Classes for each seme 

| The maximum computer usage fee is $100 for any semester 


"n 

- rage COs 

| Cost of Textbooks and Equipment for M.D. Candidates—The average slides 
glass SHO 


textbooks and equipment (such as a microscope, drawing materials, 3 pros 
| clinical thermometer, stethoscope, hemocytometer, and uniforms) 1$ tout 
imately as follows: first year, $1,200; second year, $1,000; third year, $4795 ble 
| year, $400. Microscopes must be provided by the student; rentals are not aval 
from the School 
| 
| Special Fees and Deposits ‘ 
| # 
| Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable 
| Advance tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering OT b 
readmitted full-time undergraduate student 7 
| Graduation fee (charged all students applying for graduation) 9 
Late yment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) E 
Returned check fee, char; a student whose check is improperly p 
drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason 
| Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental E 
| examination to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), n | 
| waiver of requirement, or both A | 
| Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement x 
English test for international students (when required) 
| Laboratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry 
laboratory by the deadline date set by the instructor (a student ) 
| who «< a chemistry course before the end of the semester 4 
| must ut of the laboratorv at the next laboratory period) re 
| Iranscript fe« 4) 
| Replacement f lost or stolen picture identifi 
| Replacement of diploma oh? 


t 
ent 
ntitles each stud 

| Registration for on-campus courses in the University enti 

7" 


arie; ei 
use of the University ibra , pr 


following University privileges siuf A 
2 : 5 (308 mnis pedi 


services of the Career and Cooper 
| leges +) admission | 


ittention as describe 


Student Health Service 


; A rsitV 
| when the student withdraws or is dismissed from the Univers! 
| Payment of Fees i wo 
able " 
ç paya jent 
| M.D. Program—The annual tuition fee for the M.D program SIMD TL 
equal installments on or before registration dav for each semeste li sion o 
y 1 register during th« summer f rr courses offered in other ` 


| 
| 


9 ^5 
s . er te 
University are charged the regular summer tuition and oth 
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Assistant Program— The annual tuition for the physician assistant 
in three equal installments on or before registration for each 


summer sessions portion of the program is considered a regular 
Semester I VIT À 
All Other p,. 
wil be e Programs Except for those programs listed above, tuition and fees 


assessed eac! 


1 semester on the basis of the program of studies for which the 
Nt registers 


Stude 
7 

o amen Policies —W 
rth Ming semester 


* Student. Tt | 


che 
harges; it must 
Cancel] 


hen the student registers for courses to be taken in the 
a Schedule and Statement form is generated and mailed to 
rovides information on due dates, cancellation dates, and all 


ation of registration or imposition of additional fees 
Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
! accounts for tuition various fees, and room and board charges. A student 
of registr hours or more may elect to use deferred payment at the 
ation permitting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees 
lar? f r fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining 
r before X ednesday of the 
TS. Interest at the 
Bed fri m the date 
ent plan is 


eighth week of classes for the fall and spring 
rate of 12 percent per annum on the unpaid balance will 
of registration to the date payment is made. A 10-month 
also available 


ceiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 


SEMeste 
X char 
Paym 


ier forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign deferred 

| tuition Wards py SS the total tuition and fee charges exceed the value of the 
*2,00U or more. Under such circumstances the student may be 

dlance [^ ne-half of the amount due at the time of registration and to defer 
Igning a deferred payment contract 


Sw : ; ES 
$501... 10 fail to make any payment when due will be automatically charged 
ate , i | 

1 Payment fee 


theevent a ats thi 

the e Student's 
* Of deferre 

OUNts Oa ferred Payment contracts in future semesters, and the Student Ac 


leges is Ice will notify t 
Settled + ASCripts 


and will be subject to the interest charge of 12 percent per 
it become 15 days past due will be financially encumbered. In 
account is financially encumbered, the student forfeits rights to 


he registrar to withhold grades, future 


registration privi 
add diplomas, and other academic information until t 
l addi : 
Proce se tion, applications for institutional and federal financial 
ha © until 
Ve be, 


: e 
"esse » Paid 


> account is 


aid cannot be 
all encumbrances, inc luding those for unpaid emergency loans 
St all collection as that mus be referred to a collection service will be 
br Udents auditi T Costs, including fees charged by the collection agency 

Credit '8 Courses are subject to all fees « harged to students registered 
Shogi P'ánce by the 
Eme - Medicine 
any at summ 


University of a student's fees does not in any way « bligate the 
* and Health Sciences to accept the student for any subsequent 
*T Session, and the ri 


; ` "ht is reserved to require the withdrawal of 
ent whe ght is reserved to require the withdrawal of 
A mmi: à henever 


in the interest of the student or the School, the Executive 


ical Center deems it advisable to do so 


l5 any reason will lio A student whose check is returned unpaid bv the bank 
mes, the sud be charged a returned check fee. If the cl ck is not paid within 
tic de " i 
ions and p “nts account will be financially encumbered, with the same 
G Me Penalties as for late payment enumerated above 
to ay "P Ontbh, p, 
all y Payme > 
Stapi dents tent Plan—The University's ^ y Payment Plan is available 


ish ą pon receipt of tł 


DDronriate 
acount 2 IC a rOpriaic 


pi plication, the University will 


payment coupons and env 


nd mail 
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summ 
proper credit of payments. The plan covers an academic year (excluding SUE 


| sessions) and requires ten monthly payments, May through February. Pay 

must be received by the 10th of each month. If a decision is made after May tow 

this plan, all missed payments must be made to bring the account current (0*7 

time participation is initiated. There is no char ge and no interest for using! hep” 
f all payments are made as scheduled 


Commercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans—Several commercial e 
grams for parents who wish to pay for college on a monthly basis are aval 
Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life insurance policy in the ¢ 
For specific details and applications, address inquiries to the following 


sontrad 


| Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, PO. Box 8888 Wilmington, Del. 19899 
Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plans, 53 Beacon Street, Boston, Mas y 
School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y 1000 i 
Educational Loan Program, Consumer Credit Department, Riggs Nationa 
1120 Vermont Ave NW Washington, D.C. 20005 


The Tuition Plan, Inc 7 Regional Drive, Concord, N.H. 03301 


s. 02109 


Witbdrawals and Refunds edil 


Applications for withdrawal from the Universitv or for change 1n class * nm 
must be made in person or M to the dean. Notification to 4 in instructa dert 
an acceptable notice. Financial aid rec ipients must notify the Office 9 
Financial Aid in wt iting mese 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, « ancellations of 5 set lel 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following SC? uired ^ 
the fall and spring semesters. No refund of the $200 tuition deposit requ 
entering undergraduate students is granted 


| l. Complete witbdrawal from all courses gn 

| Withdrawal dated on or before Fridav of the first week of classes 60% 

| Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the second week of classes in | 

| Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the third week of classes E | 

| Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fourth week of classes None 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of classes tuition CP" 


2. Partial withdrawal. If the change in program results in à lower 
the refund schedule above applies to the difference 
Witbdrawal from Year 3 of the M.D. program. The sch 
wisn ing to transfer to another university between the secone * fore FO Lus 

M D program may need to register for Year 3 at this S€ hool be stu ent hè 
| Therefore, ita? gg the 


word of acceptance from the intended new program IS UT i 
y . : and le "arm 3 al uis 


informed the School that he or she is attempting to tr anster 


| for Ye 
anster oco jn has been succe ssful nly after registering 
University, the following refund schedule will apply j0% 
| Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fourth week of 
| Year 3 classes one 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the eighth week o! jonë 
| Ne 
Year 3 classes j 
| Withdrawal dated after the eighth week of Year 3 classes ; goo 
| d , hall af 
Mg i } , to residence = ; 
i. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate t nts 195% 0 
service charges are contained in the specific lease arrange m « re nds% da | 
» ~ ] fr se», of 
| 5. Summer Sessions. In cases of authorized withdrawals from cou! rer alen 
n he first sev r cov 
tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within t 


fund will be 


| following the scheduled registration day 


a 
Zt 
im 
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Refund pe licies of the | niversity are in conformity with guidelines for refunds as 
adopted by the American ( ouncil on Education. Federal regulations require that 
mancial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid received for that 
Ymeste 


FS attendance. This policy 


NNO case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes 
Authorizati N to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 
Stude: : . x r 
"dent Who does not have a clear financial record 


dents are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
ank — 
king arrangements in the community 


applies to institutional aid as well 


> Vice President for Student and Academic Support ade. 
$ policy and pri cedures for those departments that affect stude - 
le offices of Admissions Student Financial Assistance, Campus Life, 


"V and Security, Athletics and Recreation, and the I ean of “rea ye 
Cnr using and Residence Life, the Student Health Service ve rm "s 
bled he € areer and Cooperative Education Center, International Service 

'udent Servi 


: he Edi ional Opportunity Program). More detailed 
Inform ces, and the Educational Opportuni f 


ation on these and other ac tivities is contained in the Student Handbook 
$t 


“dent Health Se 


"vice 
ne i e at 
nq dent Health Service is in Outpatient clinic staffed by physicians, nurse 
ide, ; pable ire g most of 
Süden: "TS and Physician assistants who are capable of addressing mo 


5 me 
Certaj Medical prop 


ni lems. Visits may be arranged by appointment or, during 
pe b QUIS, (cured on a walk-in basis. Many routine laboratory tests may be 
Vari "ege in the Health Service lab at cost. Allergy shots, immunizations, and 
Aus |; : : taD di . 
? fest 4 - harge. Psychiatric evaluation, crisis 
Ihtery * are done at little or no charge ychiatri 
MerVention [ t t g 


and shi rt-t 
se 
"Tice €rious emergen 
br tres S closed, stuc 
^ atmeni 


erm therapy are available bv appoint 


ay} 


Student Health 
the University Hospital 
responsibility of the student 


lents may go to the emergency room of 


Currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off- ampus programs 
ills incurred from all services rendered outside the Student 
we (fe T example, X-ray work, labi ratory work, and office visits to private 
' Are the responsibility of the student 
le 
Broun p, nd Accide 


eal "t Insurance—The University has arr: 
Steden "Ah and ; 


lent insurance. on an elective basis, for 


d for and endorsed 

all students. Inter 

th Service or the Office of the Dean 

Ents d consult the Student Health Service or the Office e Dea 
ence 

They Halls and Food Se 


n "Ulce 
lversi 
Rular - " ty's 


the is of the 
halls and food service are « yperated on the basis of the 
Opt ‘ ate August through early May). They are, therefore, not a 

f ion f ri n i Health nce 
Info : 1 for lents in the School of Medicine and Health S iences 


E | | he » 

v an a idence halls and food service is available from the office of 
Ci 'dence Life, Rice Hall fourth floor, 2121 1 Street, NW 
Yd Hec U 
The Ma larvin Center 

ary 
| , TY Taig » 
M facili enter is the ( ampus community center, offe ring programs, services 

$ fa 


Nts, faculty, staff alumni, and Universitv guests. It also pr 


Programs conducted by the University Pr 
ents that 


ba gram Board, the 
l - MI AITI € 
Oan... “epartm 
lons 


include the performing arts, and other 1 niversity 


= sss x73 & x41, 
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rhe Off-Campus Housing Resource Center, located on the ground floor of te 
A Y > or > = » 
Marvin Center and « pen 24 hours a day, maintains a listing of apartments, room 
and houses for rent in the Washington metropolitan area l 


Facilities 


Walter G. Ross Hall 
. ) h , vies fof 
Walter G. Ross Hall, opened in 1973, houses the tea hing and laboratory facilities 
> f e } f s KU 
stude nts in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. It oc upies à city bloc 00 
the northwest edge of the University « ampus; its total area is approximate 0 


square feet, or more than 10 acres 


Educational Support Services 


\ group of core facilities and services supports the educational, clinical ry 
research programs of the Medical Center. Coordinated under the Office 9^ 
demic Affairs, these services include the foll. wing 


: _This office 
| Cent 
catio > 


se cial 


Office of Educational Resources (Shelley Bader MIS. Director) 
coordinates information and educational support services for the Medica! 
through the Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library and Biomedical Commun 

The library's collection includes more than 120,000 volumes and 1, 
subscriptions. The library maintains an extensive audiovisual study © 
microcomputer laboratory including video programs, computet aided inst yall 
software, and interactive media for all components of the curriculum. 7 pes 
mounted subset of the National Library of Medicine's MEDLINE database is ava" 


well as othe ' tronic mal 
well as other information and biblic graphic databases and electronic r joa 
of ! 


Biomedical Communications supports the professional activities s 
I I raphic, 


Center faculty, staff, and students requiring photographic, illustrative, 8 
print media I j 
tot) 
v, PhD., piredo y 
e 
ional testing €^. i 


e EN ga ^1 at cation © 
tion of student feedback, course registration, continuing medic al educat es an 


rer € rer 4 à A u à 
reporting, conference management, and automation of library procs ‘ects 
inventories. The office also supports small databases for research pror 


reg re i fter > y 
require interactive data maintenance or use forms that can be optica pistia! 
ore sop "a dfi 


and serve’ ner 


‘a » vio " r ] 3 
: yjice of Academic Computer Services (Helmuth F. Ortbne 
This office offers computer assistance in such areas as educat 


and it can transmit data to the University Computer Center for m 


nr 


xessing. The office also has facilities for word processing 


Ti ^F » f TA | ] | as 
interlace for computer-assisted educational material from Massachuse 
Hospital and Ohio State Universitv 7001), 4 3 
ri f litie t} f ] | | - ICS : 
i he facilities of the office include an on-line optical scanner (NG ament ^ 
PDP 11/60 n ' e enviro” pute! 


ucomputer using the ANSI STANDARD MUMPS languag n 
etu. | pap 5 rreiversity O a. 
in-line RJE 3780 communications link to the IBM 4381 in the l niversit) ic slo 
ils from vari j dial 
jin: wera 


er M wal 
venter, a Gandalf communications facility to connect tern 
. und Se 
dems, 4 


ions Of the School via dedicated lines using n speed m 

! rts for | telephone network ua 
Office of Education (Rbonda M. Goldberg, M.A., Director) The one ont It 

uon works with faculty and students to impr we the educati nal em. yenit 
inducts evaluations of courses and curricula and works t ward the €? 

f effective systems for evaluating student performance 

Tbe George Washington University Hospital yid 


sedici o 
x hoi y ol Medici. The 
39 pedint neleis 
ScIX 


The George Washington University Hospital, adjacent to the 
Health Sciences, is an acute-care facility with 501 adult anc 


Ospital serves is the primary teaching site for students in the ating in l Thé 
ind Health Sciences and for more tl an 400 physicians parts i : ] center 
accredited postgraduate training programs offered by the Medit 
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i 


he 
Spital records appr ximately 20,00 ms each year and provides a 


road range of tertiary 


y care services l-based patient population 


j the Medical Faculty Associates (MEA ip practice of 200 full-time 
P dsicians who practic exclusively at tl ire dedicated to its mission 
Of e, 1 . 

education and quality patient care ians make up the full-time 
Clinical fac 


ir ulty of the Medical Center and r 
i the 

Dg the hospital-bas« d specialties of rad | 
' | | 
icy medicine Che MFA physicians receive 
Sits annually 
Une Of th 


pecialties, includ 
'siologv, and emer 
| 000 patient office 
The emergency medicine gr 
MFA € busiest in the re than 50,000 visits per year. The 
Bui Physicians tices are consolidated in the 13-story H.B. Burns Memorial 

ding, adjacent to tl 


The( "eor 


l€ mergency unit 


ie University Hospital 


ge Washington Universit, Health Plan (GWUHP), a health mainter 


t 
Oro 

hone Zation Opened in 1972 to provide patient care and f le students and 

Ise I 
GWU Stalf with educati mal experience in repaid h« setting. TI 
Oximaely 40,000 subs ribers 
and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building 
puterize test fa ty tnat is avauabk 
n ensive 1 resea ( ind ( i 


1 n j TPT hi Si [IO 
tal Nati mai Medical Center Ul € sei 
nt of Pediatrics and offers a hip expe 

l j í > f } 

Students an i Variet ek e fourm 


Vides D 


a world 
This ( aching pital i ta 
SErvVes t 1 [ sa ini 
1 tatr iting ir [ gran 
aü LX Ss [Of M i 
Idents of the S, th S serve a S 
clerks] fax Hos S 
train g Gi gc 
IC i Ck té grar 
ampus no Hospital Holv Cross 150-b« S S 
In the , lat Drovides Students with fire ind ex — ( A í ( € 
Li s S 
medi. i MmMunity It is a pri ate i facilit : uper inge of 
'ospii n UB i services f "ITOWII burt rhe 
a 4 5 1 dá : v xo 
dre. Vas COnsiste n had one of "eem b " eit c e ; 
I € Ighnest oc It 
Nat 
lon, 
Mar al N IA , , 
ylang j. VA Medical Center—Thy National Naval Medical Center, Bethesd 
Ivice iS a 500 bed general hocnital d it offers a wide range of specialized 
Clinical re P acm ait. ns : 


research 


ns =" 52 $ € € Ese 
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e » health 
National Institute of Mental Health. The hospital maintains an up-to-date hea 


sciences library 

Veterans Administration Medical Center—This 708-bed medical center has med 
icine, surgery, neurology, and psychiatry bed services. Other clinical sem 
include radiology, nuclear medicine, laboratory (pathology), rehabilitation mi 
cine, and radiation therapy. A 120-bed nursing home has recently been open he 
any time, 140 residents and nearly 100 medical students are receiving training? S 
VAMC under the supervision of 120 full-time staff physicians and a number of 
time staff physicians, consultants, and attending physicians. Spec ialized-care P ; 
grams include drug and alcohol rehabilitation, open-heart surgery, radiation t 
ipy, and an extensive dialysis program 


1 4 Ree ution 
Washington Hospital center This 821-bed private, not for profit inser f 


serves the greater Washington area through patient care, teaching, and rese iol 
74-bed intensive care tower supports the trauma and medical services, the c The 
ogy and open-heart surgery programs, and the area's only adult burn e 
center offers approved postgraduate programs in all specialties except P5Y* s0 
and pediatrics for 205 residents and fellows. In addition, clinical rotation i 
teaching programs are provided for nurses, medical technologists, X-ray ^ 
cians, and other allied health professionals 


Committees 1990—91 


Academic Freedom and Ethics, S. Perlin (Chair) 

Admissions and Advanced Standing, ]. Orenstein (Chair) 
Appointments, Promotions, and Tenure, |. Wiener (Chair) 

Bylaws, S. Karmi (Chair) 

Communications and Educational Resources, P. Labri ypoulos (Chair) 
Continuing Medical Education, M. Hill (Chair) 

Educational Evaluation, |. Wiener (Chair) 

Educational Planning, S. Kent (Chair) 

Graduate Medical Education, W. Wilson (Chair) 

Healtb Sciences Programs, R. Hirsch (Chair) 

Public Relations, R. Siegel (Chair) 

Student Affairs, |. Scott (Chair) 

Researcb, G. Fiskum (Chair) | 
Healtb Sciences Graduate Student Evaluation, V. Cohn (Chair) 


Alumni Associations 


General Alumni Association social? 
ass 
yo wish tO *" 4 to 


rhe objectives of this association are to unite the graduates wl oses 4 


" " yurp 
themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific puff 


promote the general welfare of the University , whe 
: 8 anyone b " h 4 


Membership in the association is conveved automatically to > Ww 
T Anyone oft the 


been graduated from any school or division of the University. 4 


S : 
earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who t je Kf 
University in good standing, and whose class has graduated P j 
membership «it enti, 

A Governing Board, composed of members representing the con® ciation ni 
of the University's schools and c slleges, directs the activities of the as» F che Alum 
voluntary leader of the association works closely with the staff c contac 
Relations Office in carrying out association affairs. The association may | 
through the Alumni Relations Office j 
Medical Alumni Association scrablish : 
The George Washington University Medical Alumni Association, washing | 


rge 


: A ' » Geo 
1959, continues the organization previously known as the € 
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Unive 

t Diversity Medical Society 
NE Services for tH 
Xdences and t 


rhe purposes of the association are to provide construc 
€ M.D. degree alumni of the School of Medicine and Health 

) promote the welfare of the School, its students, the George 
ashington University Hi spital, and its trainees 


The membership Of the association consists of all M.D degree graduates of the 
100l; current meml 


th ers and, on application, past members of the teaching staff of 
School wi : 


i0 hold doctoral degrees; and doctors of medicine who have had one 
T more years 


^ of postgraduate training in the George Washington University 
Spital. Junior memt 
he Medical AJ 
and Health Scier 


ership is granted to all students in the M.D. degree program 
umni Association maintains an office in the School of Medicine 
ICES 


a a ss 72 7$ 2 x €^x^g- 
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The Doctor of Medicine Degree Program 


Admission 


| The George Wash ington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences 56% 
to admit intellectually gifted, empathetic, and mature students who have ! 

apacity to excel in the science and art of medicine. | pdated information * 
di ission 1 «- ements, the applicati n process the program, and the curricu 
is provided in a brochure available from the School's Office of Admissions. 4 
cants are enc A ter to review this document carefully 


Admission Requirements 


Io be considered for admission to the Doctor of Medicine (M.D ) degree prog 
applicants must have successfully completed a minimum of 90 credit hours 
accredited U.S. or Canadian institution of higher education Professional $C 
credit may be applied toward fulfillment of this minimum requirement Only ol 
credit has already been accepted by the applicant's college or university tows 
bachelor’s degree. (Under the quarter system, a credit is two-thirds of pa 
hour.) In most instances, applic: asap | complete four full years of underg" 


| ate study; only excepti nal applicants 4 accepted upon completion of the m 
mum requirements jash 
Exceptional students with three years of undergraduate work in George he 
ington University's Columbian Colle ge may be admitted to this medic ıl schoo e 
receive a ee is Bachelor of Arts-Doctor of Medicine degree (see Parad 
An early selection program enables George Was! hington l niversity unde de nts 
ates to apply to the medical school at the end of the sophomore year. Thosest edu: 
| accepted create a broad and vigorous program tailored to promote intelle eri 
| growth during their last two years in college. After gr: - tion, they may €? ntact 
M.D. program. Applications and letters of evaluation are due in mid-May 


the Office of Admissions for more detailed information 


emet! 
Ihe i following course work must be completed with satisfactory achi use 
| before the applicant can be certified for matriculation MI required science o il 
| must inc ch de sufficient laboratory work to ensure familiarity with the expe 
methods and techniques of the disciplines , ingen 
| Biology—eight credit hours, in luding ; two credit hours of laboratory 
| biology or zoology, but not in botany which may 
Chemi istr) eight credit hours of general inorganic chemistry M oe six 10 


} Y, | 
include qualitative analysis), including two credit hours of laborator} | 


eight credit hours of organic chemistrv including laboratory f labo poration 
Physics—eight credit hours, in luding at least two credit hours © 
| Eng lish—six credit hours in composition and literature, which ma 
standard introductory college courses or their equivalents sable col 
[he number of required courses has been kept to a minimum 10 gels 
| students to pursue their own interests in depth. The admissions comm jcants " 
| preference with regard to the applicant's major area of study Appl applic ica 
maj in the arts, humanities, and social sciences are as admissible y in e 
with science majors. The committee does expect, however, that wor ses W! 
lont " M sno Poet j science cO" 
o A hosen are a of « | incen rati in as well as in the required ‘hievement ca 
reriect scholarly interests and show evidence ir significant s est l T.i 
Applicants must submit scores on the Medical College Admission “Fhe da 


> 1 
MCAT scores will be valid only if the test was taken within three ye 
expected matriculation 


thi i 20 
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Application Procedure 


For / r | | 
i Y Admission to the First Year Class— The School participates in the American 
i edic al ( ollege AT 


Year class pplication Service (AMCAS) Applicati ins for a place in the first 
Nite 30] Gn be obtained only from AMCAS. 1 6 Massac husetts Avenue, N.W 
AMCAS f ee n, D. 2 036 b hen completed, this applic ation is returned to 
deadlin w distribution to schools selected by the applicant. The AMCAS application 
€ is November 15 of the vear preceding that for which admission is s ught 


When i : 
"Mi it receives the AMCAS application, the Office of Admissions will send the 
"t PllCant a supplemen ri remiecting informat not included he 
AMCAS 4 upplemental application requesting information not included on the 


fundat pplication rhe supplemental application must be returned with the nonre 
able i c i! 
€ Supplemental application fee ($45) no later than December 31. After these 


materi mes 
als a to submit lette f eval 
tion. The 1 to submit letters of evalua 


re reviewed, some applicants will be askec 
admissions committee will then invite the most promising candidates to 
Onal interviews. Applicants will be informed of the committee's final 
On after the interviews as possible. Alth ugh it does not assume an 
| missing or erroneous credentials, the admissions office will trv 
le Scho, on if it is noted that necessary credentials are missing 
Pplicants ET 1 SO par Uc ipates in the AMCAS I arly De ision Pr gram Interested 
*Dpli ation sa yy- n AMCAS information booklet included with the AMCAS 
Sub i als. Early 

Mit t] ations by August 1 of th 


I$ soy 
ught ind (2 y i 
tion and tr nd (2) their supplemental a 


decision applicants should be aware that ( 1) they must 


leir applic 


year preceding that for which admission 


plications ar rs of recommenda 


[ 
must be received by the Office of Admissions no later than 


id all lett 


these applications are usually made by October 1 and 


dler than ( ctober 15 


Appl 
broch ‘cants should refer to the AMCAS ir 


f 

"Uchure u 

€ , +e 

Admi available from the Schi of Medicine and Health Sciences Office of 
SSlons fe yr th 


"lails “e most up-to-date information available at the time of application 
included in tl 


Pplic ants are 


ormation booklet and to the admissions 


All a tOS€ sources supersede information contained in this Bulletin 
reminded that the submission of false or misleading informa 
applicati. in forms or 


I L| 
plication process will be 
OF 


in connecuon with the af 


reie " : i 
-"Jecton. If such submission is discovered after entrance into the 
award of a 


degree, it will be grounds for dismissal or for revox ation of th« 


" 


Roy 
OF Admissi n With Ad 


(y On With id anced Standing— Information and applications for < 
MD advanc 


Opr ed standing should be obtained from the Office of A 
; Brar } lel 2 z E 
Shing n), School of Medi ine and Health Sciences, 2300 I Street, N.N 
j , 20037 


licatie NS may 


ed s be submitted for either the second or third year. Applicants for 
Study anding ; 


in the « nust meet all requirements for admission to the first year of 


chool of Medicine and Health Sciences (see Admission Require 


Be Dr 1 
8 Prog Pplicants except currently enrolled in Doctor of Medicine 
3 ) | 
ach Subte Srams at U.S Or Car lian schools, will be requirec € ] SCOres or 
S 1 l 
t All applic Of the Medical Science Knowledge Profile 
K in Bids 
eq, C€ by mid LM submit the advanced standing application and $45 ipplica 
RE Pre lay 


ile three letters of recommendation, and Medical Science Know! 

" Or i 

i d ofr; National Bi ard of Medical Examiners examination scores. If a 

an inten i aal trans, ripts " 

a VOW With c > will req 

tained Y th selected students Detailed information and guidelines mav b« 
Om the Office : 


will be required. The admissions committee wil 


Of Admissions in January of the intended v 


2 "24". x $ 2 X377. 


—— 


credit hours earned in required courses during the f 
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is 

pertinent extracurricular and work experience. Some additional consideration 
Ji 
ants from the Washington metropolitan area and to applicants tre 


given to ap 
George Washington University. There are no age limits 

Following this initial screening, approximately 60 percent of all applicants 
to submit letters of evaluation. The admissions committee then invites 2 
1,000 applicants for personal interviews : 

When all credentials and interview reports are available, the application a 
reviewed by the admissions committee. Although grades and MCAT score « 
considered, the committee relies heavily on the essay portions of the applicatio 
letters of evaluation, and interview reports in assessing those motivation? , 
personal characteristics it feels are important in future physicians sks, 10 

Applicants who are offered a place in the class are required, within two wem 


L f 
notify the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program), School of Medicine and He 
A substan 


uitioft 


are 


1 i 
asKca 


Sciences, in writing, of their intent to accept the place reserved 
deposit is required in July and is credited toward the first semester S ! 


Program of Study 


i ; roles 
The curriculum leading to the Doctor of Medicine prepares students for p " 
sional lives of continuous learning. It is presumed that all graduates WI: 
additional training before assuming complete responsibility for inde 


cal decision making 
including 


al r 
pendent din 


In the first year, students concentrate primarily on basic sciences, wy, an 
anatomy and biochemistry in the first semester and physiology microbiology; 
neurobiology in the second aer O 

First- and second-year medical students may, at their discretion, reg oat 
electives in addition to the required program of study. The first two ager 
elective are probationary, so that students may determine whether the eri 
suited to their needs. Students may not drop an elective after this probat 
period larly 

The second year integrates clinical information and basic sciences, par diag 
pathology and pharmacology. Medical students are introduced to physic? rdi: 
nosis during the first semester of the second year. The course of study i$ @ the 


, »es 
nated by a program director, who works with faculty subcommittee 


subcommittee on educational planning l ships 
During the final two vears, the program consists of required ber ing Jer 

, - ' » train ; 
elective sequences designed to prepare the student for graduate phy an ecdlO8 
ships are required in medicine, surgery, pediatrics, obstetrics ane E 
psychiatry, health care sciences, anesthesiology, and emergency s 0 

. m a R ics, s 
student must also complete an acting internship in medicine, pecie jsu ry of 
I . »1rO* 
medicine; a nonclinical (didactic) course; and a clinical course in neu ^ c rolg 
n 

paedics, | 


ts amine 


neurology. In addition, students choose from options in ortho 


gy, pediatric surgery, and otolaryngology 
A variety of elective experiences are available at the Unive 
iospitals; permission may be granted to take electives elsewhere 


rsity and! 


Honors iling 

ceived no AASE 

eceivec . ic 
| j ' ga ; Doctor OF” (2 
onditional grades during the four-year program leading to the Doct eo 


: z ,rcent Ó qve 
er (1) have received Honors grades in at least 50 pet* or (2) Tm 
i irst three years ai 


jit hours = os 


mment 


Students will be graduated “with distinction" if they have 1 


i 


legree and eitl 


rades in more tl 


15 percent of the t xal crec 


received Hi Mors g 
I ; ain 
e first three years and have been rec 


required courses 4 
performance 


acult immittee on the basis of a strong fourth-year 
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Joint Degree Programs 
C / 
OMbined Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


chs fecommended for the degree of Bachel rr of Arts the candidate must 

of 30 h m edit hours of prescr ibed college wi rk (including a minimum 

aNd the A. in second-group courses in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences) 
Irst ve 

lOurth year of 


ar of the medical curriculum. | pon satisfactory completion of the 
) $ 
“tor of Medic ine 


the medical « 
lt Should be 
10t guarantee 


at least 90 cr 


urriculum, the student is eligible for the degree of 


admission to Ci jJlumbian < ollege does 


admission to the School of Medicine and Healtt 


understood, however, that 


| Sciences 
Joint yy... 
Master Of Science and Doctor Of Medicine 


r nents of the S 
" ac Uate Schox jl 


The 
€ depar ' . 
esa Parte chool of Medicine and Health Sciences co: yperate with the 
Of Arts and Sciences in offering pri grams leading to the joint 
ge r of Medicine and Master of Science in the fields of bio hemistry 
Netics | . i n Beh 
ogy, mycology, pharmacology, and physiology 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences who wish to pursue a 
y ho į 
School Bree Program must meet the requirements for admissior 


d 1 to the Graduate 
X OF Arts 


depart and Sciences. They must be recommended bv the chair of the 
artme i : i 

the M E the dean « t the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the dean of 
nm cal Center for academic affairs 


le Master of Science 


Amaximum UN program consists of a minimum of 30 hours of « redit 
X the p, ct Of 12 hours of credit for graduate level cour ses c mpleted as a part 
t € bache] Or Of Medic ine degree currk ulum and not alrea ly applied toward 
Maste of - 5 degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requirements of the 
'Ogramy Ana degree The remaining 18« redit hours of work, whic h in most 
Quireq or udes a thesis, must be work in the basic medical sc iences normally 
Clenc ! Master of S lence degree in the Graduate School of Arts and 


nt Doctor Of Me 


» dicine and Doctor of Phil SOpbhy 
Dope , Ton 
a ati ^1 with the Graduate School of Arts and S iences, a dual program is 
Phi... *'O qualified 


llosopi students who seek both the Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of 
Y deore af E 
Henrici tc degrees The requirements that must be fulfilled for botl degrees arc 
- al te : à i 
d He ) those currently and separately established in the School of Medicine 
alth Sciences 


and the Graduate School of Arts and Sci 


y nn Int degree program a prospective student mu 
Medici, > to both the Graduate School of 
for affi Y and Health 5 
lat s 
Under p -ON With t 


ne joint degree program. Work toward the Ph.D. is performed 


Arts and Sciences anc 


ciences. If admitted to both schools. the s 


y aj yt MY 


N Of a departmental doctoral committee and is available in 
1 fields 
degrees may apply a maximun 


X 24 credit 
ork taken in the M.D. 1 rogram toward the 


of 48 


]uired to qualify for the General or Ci tive Examina 


course work is normally taken during the semesters 
incurrently 


' General or 


gram is 


ns sss 7$ x 2S 2 
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Details of the requirements for the degrees Of Master of Science and Doctor ^ 
Philosophy are included in the Graduate Programs Bulletin of the l niversith 
available from the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences George washing” 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


Joint Doctor of Medicine and Master of Public Health 
1 with the 


Students who wish to pursue the Master of Public Health in conjunctior d 
] mus 


Doctor of Medicine must apply separately to each program. Those admitte 
fulfill all requirements for each degree, although a limited ami unt of credit may 
applied toward both degrees with the approval of the dean for academic a 
| taking M.PH. courses during the summer and elective periods, medical stu i 
should be able to complete both degree programs in time to enter residen, 
| training on the usual schedule. For specific requirements of the M.PH program 


| the Master of Public Health Degree Program in this Bulletin 


Division of Special Programs 


;Jected 
at which se s 


4 special division has been created to allow flexibility in the pace 
students may proceed toward the M.D. degree. In most U.S medica ster OF 
including GW, students are required to take a full load of courses each sem 
| quarter. The Division of Special Programs offers the opportunity to take COUPE a 
decelerated pace. At the present time, it is not a division to which studen imis 
| apply directly. Access is offered by administrative action, on advice of the! for 
sions Committee, or in some cases, following faculty review of academic pe 
| mance. There are currently two programs within the Division 
Five-Year Program hly 
id the hig $ 
jicant 


«wee, (et 
nittee 
TY ^ 


| rhe decelerated Five-Year Program enables selected students to spre 


are invited to enter this program if, in the view of the Admissions Coma 
show great promise but present cause for concern because 

aberrances in academic preparation. Typical problems would be poo 
sistent grades or MCAT, or a long period intervening between con 


aple 
, view 
If, in the VIC hal 


undergraduate work and application to medical school ion 
" le expectat“ 
| Admissions Committee and administration there is a reasonable € rengt 
| . > tre > 
| the student's preparation for the remainder of the program would be int the 
| I | t 1 vitec int 1 
by deceleration in the first-year program, the student may be in , continu 
| i pe "nn "E 1 
program. Courses are taken with students in the four-year progran af prog 
| d > '9?- ved 
| beyond the first year, in each course of more than two credits, fve we! 


its n0U s 


students must achieve grades in each course of more than two Cre 


e 
; n ing th 
than one standard deviation below the mean for medical students tak he mi 

. ' ' ; e l 
in the regular program that semester, (This is usually higher than 


| level of performance required for a grade of “Pass.”) 
I 
Remedial Program — 
i ] ot be ng 
Students who have experienced academic difficulties that cann : rin? 


» major CO at 
during the summer, or that require repetition of one or more mé 


g 
E 
Q 
* 


take those particular courses. This occurs by administrative act 
paying fu 


review, and enables students to retake courses without T 
below) > num 
, i sed on uet vitio" 
Tuition —Tuition in the Division of Special Programs is Da he ant | sin f 
redit hours taken. The fee per credit hour is derived by dividing ¢ t | 
| 


en by SUC. caf 
for M.D. candidates by the number of credit hours regularly taken 7. first? 


0 3 $ 
m, the tuition ition’ 


I 
| t Thus for ients in the Five-Year ( | 
| it year. Thus, for students in the Five-Year Pr ge dial program, 

| courses is divided over two years. For students in the Remedi 


which the student is enrolled 


| A General 
l Using 
and m 
First 


a 


Regulations for M.D. ( 


Odically determine and repor 
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andidates 


the guidelines below, the Educatit mal Planning Committee will peri 


t to the Faculty Senate on the a 
imber of credits for all courses 


propriateness 


and Second-Year Courses 
Lecture c 


urses: one credit hour for each hour of lecture time per week 


Per semester, adjusted as appropriate 
b Laboratory courses: one credit hour for each two or three hours of 
laboratory ume per week per semester, adjusted if appropriate 
Third and Fourth-Year Courses 
© Clinical courses five credit hours for each four weeks of « lerkship; three 
credit l 


The minimum 


plet lon 


) 
I assing grade in 


elec tive 


Ours for two-week clerkships 


academic requirement for the M.D degree will be the com 


of all courses designated by the Faculty Senate to be required and a 


all courses taken, whether required or not, other than 
S in the first and second vears 


B p 
»Valuati 
ation of Academic Performance 
Fac 
m ilty are responsible for evaluating the performance of students in a 
e ' ; 
^ iningful, useful and timely manner 
P ) > a n 
( Preclinica] evaluation form will be used in all first and second-vear 
COUrse« T x ; 
dist b S. This form will be prepared in triplicate at the end of each course and 
Str : ! ! 
inc] muted as follows one copy to the dean for academic affairs, to be 
t uded in the student's file: ine c department; and one c py to 
1 student i 
Acli 
hi ical evaluation form w ill be used in all third- and fourth-year courses 
5 P a " -—» € 
ele orm Will be prepared in triplicate at the end of each clerkship or 
"Clive : x t . i 
to b ve and dist ibuted as follows: one c py to the dean for academic affairs 
e i : x ! : 
| le Included in the student's file one copy t artment; and one to 
Student. This form shall 
4 lis n 
í - the attribute being evaluated 
oO > ‘ : 
pr Vide lor indi auon of the quality of performance: and 
OV > 1 I 
ide space for written comments, which are required 
CN de : : 
ord Partment offering required c urses should designate an evaluation 
E dinator . , . ; : 
C tor to be in | harge of student evaluation 
tade * 
The 
© aut} : 
depart lority for the assignment of grades rests primarily with academic 
ad m > " € r 
Incom ia Or with interdisciplinary faculty Exceptions are grades of 
tason “te and Withdrawal (see below), which may be assigned only for 
5 » " 
2 acceptable to the 


Departn 


© gradin 
Pass ( P) 


For 


ad unb 


all re 
l quired course 


dean for academic affairs 
lents are respo insil 


le for the assignment of grades on a rational, just 
lase 2 


d basis 
? > 1 n n 
B System for all ne mrequired electives will be 


Fail (I 


's and senior electives, the grading system will be 


onors (H) In Progress IP) 
458 (P) Avi dete (D 
Fail (F) Incomplete 


Conditional (CN) 


Withdrawal (W 
Exen 


"mw ee a 
"*"**552525-7235 
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í. The following definitions apply 
Honors (H) 
| he 
Those students whose performance in a subject is dete rmined by ! 
yn, 
lepartment con 'd to be of superior quality and who, in additio 
have demonstrated at the highest level those qualities ot intellect 
a y 
riosity, motivation, and self-discipline that clearly set them apart Itt 
| the majority of the group may be assigned the gr ade of Honors | 
Pass (P) 
: ; ‘ i for 
All students, with the exception of those defined above, whose wr 
| mance in a subject at le ast meets the requirements est ablished by 
| department concerned shall be assigne d a grade of Pass (P) 
I 
| Fail (F) 
| : . pe T 
l'hose students whose performance in a subject clearly falls so far De id be 
lepartmental passing st indards that limited remedial work wo 
| inadequate to correct the deficiencies shall be given à grade ol 
| f [ 
Conditional ( CN) hed 
Aisne 
| Those students who do not meet the minimum r requirements estab p 0 
by the edéperunent concerned but who could reasonably be o the 
| do so through a limited program of remedial work develope juation 
: i valu 
| department and approved by the Committee on Educationa 
| hall be assigned the grade of Conditional (CN) 
| In Progress (IP) > 
Í , uit 
| » req 
l'he notation of IP will be assigned to students in course» that yol 
«signed "f 
| more than one semester for completion. A gr: ide will be assiB 
i completion of the entire course in a subsequent se mester. 
| Incomplet (I) „lete e all te 
The notation of I will be assigned when a student fi ils to COMI cadem 
| i aca s 
| required work in a course for reasons acceptable to the de: an E jJ of the 
| a 
| iffairs. Assignment of an Inc mplete requires the prior app No " basis A 
| y . hy-Cas 4 
| dean for academic affairs or his/her designee on a case by or of 
à W 
student in the first or second year may not proceed into the wed,’ 
| T f not remo A 
following vear until a grade of I has been removed; i » vedf 
| we ! F after OM ^f 10 
| grade of I will be changed automatically to à grade of (1 prior 
k à ; : o 
student in the third or fourth year must remove 4 grade 


graduation 


| Withdrawal (W) able © 


| is une 
The notation of W will be assigned only when 4 student def 
Jean fof ? 


continue in the course for reasons accept able to the € 
iffairs. Such reasons may not include scholarship 


Exempt (EX) cused y 
The notation of EX will be assigned when a student P Sheis sal "o 
ibrunent for i taking: 1requir red course on the basis tha sen e edit 
| proven competen in the subject or when a student 15 5 A 
$ 
| passing an equivalent course in another institution e del ank 
| ffice e of the of 
'artments should submit F and CN gr: adesto the ent of a coU 
| icademic affairs as soon as possible after the completion jen! 
j | ue 
| erks 1 xquiV^ . , 
| an €q" y he 
| that the student repeat the COE pro ed r " | 
ap t0 
| this or some nstitution Í 
| at this or some other in í race ih? 
| I dean for academic affairs prior V » itt nthe 
i " uis > 
| VOrK í > following vear. | pon completion of the req Pl 


» permittec t 


or its equivalent, the student shall be 
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éf 


M.D program, and the g of F will be converted to E/P if th« passing grade 
Was given by our faculty F/EX if the course was taken at another institution 


The grade of CN IS not à pass 
beginning f the next ; 
to graduation. 1 pon 


attained suitable proficiency in the st 


continue in the M.D. program and the 
å student may 


any other 


; grade and must be upgraded prior to the 
| r f 
r or, in the case of clinical subjects prior 


l 
certification by the der 


that the student has 


in lieu of such 
institution that is ap 
of P or better 


shall then re in 


Failure to upgrade a N to CN/P or CN/EX by one of these proce 
the prescribed peri 


period shall result in automati Onversion í 


lures within 


[the CN to CN/I 


AS sox N as possible after receipt of grades. the 
inform the ( Ommittee on Educational Evaluation of the 
receiving grades of F or CN and submit their records to the committee for 
evaluation 


nic affairs will 


f all students 


and recommendations 
The Process defin 
Impror TO 
Student R 


signed to provide that 


d below is d« 


academic evaluati in guaranteed by Section 2 B 


C5 
Ifa Student feels an evaluation r grade to be naccu nay 
Within five (5) days of receiving the grace i to the the 


ine cnairper 


Signer of the I IS espond t u 
quickly Failure of th student t i $ in appeal wit! 
Indicates Acceptance of the grade, unless in extension of the tir 
indicated for extenuating circumstances iCCeptabDic he associate 
Student allairs. From t IS point on, the associate ce studen 
monitor the process to assure that it moves { war 1 time manne 
ta Student remains dissatisfied, s/he should appeal in writing to the chai 
Person ofthe der lartment or nical division promptlv for re 
the ey TEN j 


aluation. The 


priate wis ne chairperson shall conduct a revien ns 
s. RA Other facult id staff, and inform the student ir 
at U ssibie time 

nay af ing the associate dean for 

te dean or his/her designee will attempt to arbi 

- Student and authorities witt the department 

C unt, the associate dean will estal isn ar 

w the mplaint. Thé mmittee will consist of 

€TSOns, at least one of whon will be a student, and none of the 


` t unjust or erroneous evaluation to w irrant referral of 
Case . 
len Se bac K to the department for reassessment of the student s impe 
ce Ac : i 1 . «A ad 
Aen t "g “pon the committee's advice, the associate dean will ithe 
the d '€ Original grade and/or e n asy 1 or refer the case back to 
©Partme : : 3 
dean : tment for re-eval lation and/or grading of the student. The associate 


aa ss 72 5 2 E ee 


-— 
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i hor 
| ind render a final decision on a re-evaluation process. In every case, aut! 


[ 
itv to evaluate and grade students resides in the academic department 


| D. Academic Dismissal 


.easons 0f 
1. The dean for academic affairs may dismiss a student for academic reasof 


h 
recommendation of the Committee on Educational Evaluation 
The Committee on Educational Evaluation will make its recommendatio st 
the dean for academic affairs after careful review, considering the 108 

mber of credit hours of CN and F grades in courses and electives (° 
first- and second-vear electives) attained by the student during "t ili 
program. Conditional grades that have been remedied to ( N/P and ni 
grades that have been remedied : calculated as conditional and p= 
grades, except in the case of a e nt who has been permitted to re epe 
semester or a year. In such cases, the initial grades will not be counte 
possible dismissal nk 
3 The following regulations establish the conditions under which cade 


| dismissal may be recommended 


14 
lling (CN 


| student (a) who receives gr: ides of F in required courses t 

| : e 

| more credit hours in any academic vear or (b) who receives gf ork if 
H ) 

and F in required courses totalling more than 20 credit hours ¢ gardi 


| any academic year, or (« dees receives grades of F in more than 20¢ 
| hours of required work in the M.D. program, or (d) who receive Se 
| of CN and F totalling more than 30 credit hours of required er pré 
| M.D. program, or (e) who fails to pos any special requiremer. rs a8 
yusly specified for that student by the dean for ac idemic aee 
| condition for continuation in the der or (f) whose e in he 
j ompetencies, and personal characteristics have not ache ean Kf 
| s nt of the Committee on Educational Evaluation and the nat any 
ademic affairs, a satisfactory level of deve ge and integra didate 
| stage of eaining to justify continuing him/her < s a reasonable © fot 
| for the M.D. degree (see also Section F) will be ‘subject to dism™ 
the M.D. degree program 
| 
E. Irregular Progress 
1. Repetition of a Year he dean P 
| Upon the advice of the Committee on Educational Ev aluation, e” ef A 
| icademic affairs may require that a student in ac idemic diffi ^ uiri 
| year or may permit a student at risk for dismissal to repeat aye? nemn A 
repetition of a year would be an option where there WP + y xb 
academic proble ms d at would be difficult or impx yssible de C je wou? 
» beginning í f the next academic year. Allowing < i student toga academi 
e al ee n a the student was subject to dismissal 4 add, 
unds but showed promise of mastering academic matera ulty ya 
mal attempt and of proceeding without further major diffic i 
becoming a competent physician year at ish 
| à student eligible for promotion may be all wed to repeal ay 
| wn request T1 
2. Leaves of Absence are de" 
| d tion of the 45807 
| eaves of absence may be granted at the discretion 
] student tairs 
| tudent affair ob 


4. Withdrawal from the M.D. Program 
Withdrawal from the sso program is antic 


S 
In the eventt asti dent laér di anges hi 


A 
r the program, s/he must reapply th rough the: 


ee as any other candidate for medical school 


ipated by thea 
her 
dmissio™ 
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" 


Evaluation of Profession 


This policy has been revi 
to a commodate the 


al Comportment 


"wed by the University Board of Trust. es and established 
unique curriculum and degree re quirements of the Medi 
cal Center Unless the Unit rstty Vice President for Academie Affairs decides in a 
Ripp lar case to h we the case processed under the University Guide to Student 

S and Responsibilities, all cases involving 


Will bo p 
Occasie mally, | 
raise concern 
impe ^Ssible 
Student's co 


; misconduct by M.D. candidates 
rocessed under these ri 'eulations 


y his/her behavior—or pattern of behaviors—a student may 
as to his/her suitability to c« intinue in the stu 

to catalogue all behaviors that 
m 
below has be 
dehaviors tha 


the Practice 
] 


dy of medicine. It is 
might raise serious questions as 
petence to continue in medical scho Jl 


A process that is described 
en adopted by the Faculty Senate. It is 
t may be unacceptable or dangerous to the public if carried into 


intended to deal with 


| OF medicine 
The following 
Students with s 
4 When a problem is perceived, the observer wil] communicate with the 
associate dean for student affairs. If tl 
** confirmed l 
Student's confidential file, which will be located in the academic dean's 
Office. Access is restricted to the student under consideration, the dean for 
academic affairs, and the associate assistant deans for stud 
9r education or their designees and, w 
tee on pr 


uation 


steps will be 


cess for identifying and dealing with 
lating to 


erious problems 1 


fessional comportment 


ie communication is verbal, it must 
y a signed letter t! 


T 


immediately 


; ; i 
will be placed in the 


ent affairs and 
re appropriate, the Subcommi 


t is awarded the ^ 
until s/he withdraws transf 


fers, Or is dismissed from 


Diversity for academic reasons. This file and its contents will be de 
Stroyed unless the ¢ 


ommittee on Educational Evaluation has acted to 
make It part of the 
Student is dismisse 


C - l 
tents of the file will be cmoke: 
Student's record 


student's permanent record In any case in which 


d from the Universitv for n 


onacademic reasons, the 


permanently as a part of the 
This Process m; 
tion when it 


Psychol Bical 
The 


ly be initiated by the ( ommittee on Educational Evalua 
x 
IS suspected that academic defic jiencies are the result of 


b medical, or behavioral problems 


With the oo dean for student ps or net 
include Student as s on aS px ssible 
Ide (but nor be limited to) 
"X Advising the medical st 
4) Recommending that the student seek professional assistance for 
persc nal g l 


problems that may be impairin 


designee) must meet 
|] x 1 
Options for the associate dean wou d 


udent but taking no further action 


g professional perform: 


ICE 
(3) Devel; Ping additional infor mation throu 
his or her peers, faculty 
ple. the associate 
Student for medic 
an Evaluation 


Clences 


ghc ts with the student 
y, and/or professional consultants. For exam 
he student's conc urrence, refer tl 


dean mav, with t 


] } I | , > k re > f 
4i or psychological evaluation. The charge fi 


would be paid by the School f M ] 


SUCI 


fedicine and Healt! 


and the professional 


mak ial consultant would be requested to 
(4) Re € a written report for inclusion in the student’s confidential file 
ferr à 3 ; 
m Tring the mase to the Subcommittee on Professional ( import 
er : Vom] 
f I. This *"Ummittee will consist of two students from the third or 
Ourth year of tt 


€ M.D. degree program and two ful 


T: I-time faculty, at 
Of whom shall be , 


a member of the Committee on Educa 
No administrative offi er 


COUTSe ( 


Cast One 
lona] F : 
Chai Eva uding departmental 

le I 
T] oordinators, and resid 


be eligible to serve on this su 


n uu 
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ment will be for a term of one vear. Tenure on the subc mmitte wil 
will De 
Evalu 
fourt 


not exceed three years. The committee and its chairperson 
named by the chairperson of the Committee on I ducational 
tion. Students will be chosen from three third-year and three 
year students nominated by the Student Council, the others M ; 
retained as possible alternates. All members of the subcomiilte* 


, ; 1 
will have voting privileges and decisions will be made by major 
e subcomm? 
may 


vote with all four members being present, Minutes of th 


tee will be kept in the student's confidential file. The « hairperson 


atO 
xut these are" 


keep duplicate records for the duration of the review, | 
be returned to the dean's office at the end of the proce» - 

» for 
spx »nsible “ 


( 
(but nO 
jstr? 


c. If it is sent a case for review, the subcommittee will be re 
gathering information from individuals who may include 
limited to) the student in question, his/her peers, faculty the admin 

ession 


tion of the medical school, and where deemed appropriate, pro while 
yroblem 


consultants on medical or psychological aspects of the 
| ( gical aspe t [ eg yestion 


meetings of the subcommittee are confidential, the student in q 48 
ession * 


and/or his/her counsel may attend information-gathering » 


observers : 3l 
d. If the professional evaluation is requested by the subcommittee, gn 
will be made by the associate dean for student affairs or his her desi 
As described in Section 1 B (3) above, the cost of this ev aluation WOU or 
borne by the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and à W riten - i 
requested for inclusion in the student s confidential file In con 
recommendation for the student to seek professional assistane® oe 
remain the concern of the student and not of the School of Medic fes 
to that pr 


Health Sciences. No contacts bv the School will be made 


sional and t 


' ie expense will be borne by the student i , referte 
e. The subcommittee will make a disposition regarding each cà 


to it as soon as possible. Possible dispositions wt yuld incluc jo 

s ; : - prole». 
limited to) advising the student, referring the student for f exper" 
assistance for any lical or psychological problem at his/her m nd 


d "Og a > 
the student's academic proe yr the 


n 
dem 


ding ification in 


rec mmendit g temporary suspension or pe 


M.D. program. Any recommendation for modificat mittee 

program requires that the case be rev iewed by the parent com e duri 
: , prese 

student and, if s/he wishes, the student's counsel may be pre 

the presentation of information at such a review mme 


ae) 
| submit rec 
signee f hi$ hel 

ab 

> Q " a ed € 

2. Right of appeal will be as follows: The student will be informe mmitte 
t » Sube i 
the ` yation 


al Even ical 
jon for medic 


£ The subcommittee and/or the parent committee wil 


lations to the dean for academic affairs or his/her de 


right to request review by the next higher authority, Le-, 
on Educat 


on Protessi ynal ( omportment the Committee 
presic en 


the dean for academic affairs, and, finally, the vice 


affairs 


G. Academic Dishonesty 
This policy bas been reviewed by the University Bi ard 
to accommodate the organizational and committee 


Center. In cases of academic disbonesty involving M.D 
licy u ill be use o 


arise from u ithin the Mé dical Center, this poix 19 198 ye 
niversity Policy on Academic Dishonest adopted Ma) » must £59. 
l. The Medical Center community, in order to fulfill its purpos ad main 
integrity of behavior in the academic enterprise, establishing " punity "t 
ing g iidelines as necessary to do so. All members of ic uden? 
: edic 


worn 


expected to exhibit honesty in their ac ademk 


O 


N 


In additi Ji 


d 
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assumed to ł 


e familiar with commonly under 
honesty and y 


stood principles of academic 
with such examples of dishonest behavior 
9n examinations using unauthorized aids to memory in examinati Ins 
Plagiarizing presenting papers that were purchased or oth 
as Of One's own aut! 


as copying answers 


erwise acquired 
iorship, and falsifying clinical or research data They have 
1 Special responsibility to learn and observe any special procedures estab 
lished within the Medic 

Failure to a 
demic 


al Center to assure integrity of academic behavior 
ct in accordance with such procedures will be considered a 


AC 
dishonesty 
All members of t 
Sibility to p 


Dote and a 


he community—students. faculty and staff—have a respon 
event acts of academic dishonesty, or if they have 
ct upon them and to keep them from recurring 
Procedures 


The remainder of tł 
medica] 


academic 


us Statement aims solely at informing members of the 
«community of their rights and responsibilities with respect to 
dishe "nesty 
Repe Ts Of inci 
faculty mem 
lion of the fi rm entitled “Charge of Academic Dishonesty after consultation 
With the dey 


artmental chairperson, course cox wdinator, or director of the 
Service J 


identifies the student, describes the 
os harge, and includes supporting evidence, should be for 
Varded to the d 


ean for academic affairs and should remain confidential 
M ‘are i ^ i 
Pon rece IPt of the form, the dean for academic affairs will meet with the 
iss the ¢ harge and sup 


lents of academic dishonesty that come to the attention of 


bers, Medical ¢ enter staff, or students are to be made by comple 


porting evidence and to present the 


i 4 copy of the charge and with a copy of the Regulations for M.D 
andidates ; r 


I the accuser, the 


Ne student, and the dean for academic affairs agree on the 
Of the charges, the fact of this agreement shall be noted by the 
S Of all three parties on the form 


dir and the case will be referred 
e - 

ap <Uy to the ( ommittee on Educational Evaluation for recommendation of 

Dpr priate Sanctions and i 


E d modification of the academic program if 
Necessary OGI [ 


he dean believes the « harge s) not toI 


^^? accurate - Case 


€ Sul o the Committee on Educati nal Evaluation for review by 
Su committee it. The | 
; 


X r ; ; 
Se mmittee and/or the parent committee shall be conducted as described 
3 lon F l b (4) of these regulations 
ancti ns ; 


on Professional Comport roceedings of the 


€ fol 1tO any other disposition available under Secti in F, one or more of 
i Ollowing Sanctic k 
wd consid 


Va. uatic n 


ns must be invoked by the dean for academic affairs 
*ring the recommendation of the Committee on Educational 
Dis - 

e aarding the Work prod 
Work quirement that 
A sk or be re evaluat 
^ Note : : 1 
appe pn of "Dr pped from the course for academic dishi mesty to 

"ar On the tr . 

x tanscrin 

Penalty , we, 


uct, which might result in an Inc mplete, with 


the student satisfactorily c mplete compensator, 
ed on relevant material 


t, to be expunged one year after imposition of the 


Not c T upon graduation whichever occurs first. Such a notation will 
O i y 

tepe tribute to je pardy for academic dismissal, but would require 
Ution of the COL - 


irse if the course is required 


I ropped fr 


om the course for academic dishonesty” to 


1 the notatior 
4 notation will not 


1€ transcr ipt, witl ippearing permanently on the 


ibute to jeopardy for academic 


= ENS -.—.- ~~ 
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: se 
sal, but would require repetition of the course if the cours 


( 
ilsion of the student from the School of Medicine with the notation 


idemic Dishonesty” placed on the permanent record 


Safeguards During Procedure ` 

Should the review and any appeal procedures not be complete »d before : 
late on which grades are submit ted by the department, the gré ide of Incon ; 
lete will be recorded for the student in that course until the charge mm 

been fullv adiudicated. The student will not be prevented from Ir. 
ther academic requirements—such as taking P: it I of the National 


mination or entering into the n infe ing 
tions and completion of all appeals that are to ; be undertaken he 


san 


prior to the imposition 


1 C 

student voluntarily withdraws from the institution prior to completion -ript 
sc 

eview process, the following notation will be placed on his/her tAn on 


W 
if 


6. Supplemental Guk lelines 


All dk 


ith 


x 
drew following accusation of academic dishonesty prior to com[ 


review and determination 


fe 
. ors 4 
'partmental chairpersons and course and clerkship coordina „goi 
I wre; 
responsible for informing faculty and staff members about the K sl 
: heir ° 


statement. Chairpersons are also resp msible for p ublicizing to ! ach 
T for 4 


faculty, and staff any supplemental department: i guideline: 


dents 
demic honesty appropriate to their dis ipline 
H. Policy on Promotions and Graduation—Academic Requirements "Ti 
I. In general, promotion from one year to another—and recommendatio 
e Faculty Senate for award of the M.D. degree—will be 4 iuto ance . 
achievement of academic requirements. Under exceptional circum" unde 
when evaluation of personal comportment is pending Or complete "^ 
cedures described in Section I promotion or gri iduation m: aY ivi 
poned, denied, or subject to additional requirements set for " 
students by the dean for academic affairs 
2. Specific Requirements f the , firs! 
L Year I to Year II: Successful completion of all required work A2 y The 
vear, with performance at least at the passing level (see SedionA" s 
tudent may not begin the work of the second year until all dene se 
» first vear—that is, failing or conditional grades in requiret * 
have been satisfactorily remedied yk of i l 
b. Year II to Year III: Successful completion of all r required ber p^ | 
second year, with performance at least at the passing leve part ol th 
A 2). In addition wn in the dean's office of score? ke -ation i 
National Board í "dical Examiners examination and certifie en past 
Department of Computer Medicine that the student has ac ent mar 
mpetency in medical c ymputing. ( The computing require rior 


et at any time during the first or seconc 
Ivancement into the third year.) The student may not P 


o 3 
t be me with the 


x( > 
r emt af pave 
t 


| vear, but mus 


fi t » seC 
of the third year until all deficiencies in w rk of the 


been sati emedied le rkships' 
Year III to Year IV: Successft e tion of all required CE nden M 
third year, with performance at least at the passing leve A Sed dd be | 
rmitted to matriculate in the fi mè year despite unreme are : pe 
the third-year performance if those deficient. he se 
remedied prior to graduation during time that wou% DT) i 
wailable to the student as elective time or vacatk T ded ro the Pris 
Eligibility for Graduation idents will be recommen D 
tion € 


Senate to be awarded th« MD degree uf 


pon c ymplet 


academic requirements described in Section A 


*Ourses designated by the Faculty Senate to be 
grade in all cx Iurses taken, whether require ed or not 
in the first and secon 
relating to personal 


mportment imposed b he dean T academic 
f ! Hj 
{fairs see sectic I 


Application for Graduation 


Applic ation and fee for graduation m ist be filed in the office of the dean for 

i. f } > rri 
academic alfairs at the time of registration for the last semester of the fourth 
year 


Presence at Graduation 


Ac andidate js re 
applic ation for 
affairs 


quired to be present at the graduation exercise unless written 


graduation in absentia is approved by the dean for academic 


financial Aig 


Al poli ies 


aNd o regarding student eligibility for financial assistance from Sena 
À > he > 
Center remment sources are available from the Financial Aid Office of the Medical 
Weed i Assistance IS awarded primarily on the basis of dem mstrated financial 
tist in additio, recipients must be enrolled, in regular attendance. and making 
Ma t I ; | 
IT Cory academic progress in accordance with the Regulations for M.D 
Ndidates | " 
Infor 


Y the "mati nn and apy lic 
lp Cdical ( enter, R 


S 
below, 'udents who wi 


ation materials are available from the Financial Aid Office 
toss Hall, Room 713, 2300 I Street. NW Washington, D. 
1 to be 


considered for the loans and sch larships listed 

m fo | } “or ^ ryr A 
leading e Comp lete aper o n for financial assistance each year. The priority 
ere ic xy Submissi n Of financial aid applications is May 1 for returning students 


LM ) © deadline for 


incoming students altt ugh students should submit their 
4l aid 


ap plic ations 


p Acad 
dade, Mic 


aS SOON as px ssible. 


"mic Progress 
requirements of the M.D program ar 
Wor aretully monitored. St | 
tining ^* at the School if they are not considered by the faculty to be capable of 
dra le M.D 

n o 


“gree. Therefore, matriculated students who have not with 


ous, and the progress of 


udents are not allowed to continue thei 


are considered to be in good standing and making 


gram is eted ir years of full-time study. In some 

te € student r required or permitted t epeat a year (see 
"Oni lr Ogress Page 28) Students makir egular progress are nonetheless 
Xen p M to be eve thougl e time 
n. toce h I 

Pr : i i ; 
"re e specilic standards o 
: NI locns 

1 lud ire a il 
zi Yea irse work within the aca 
Q3, r 
le Kp» the next ye requirements meet the satisfactory 
tv l'OOra IC next 
y demic, BEES criterio, for finan igibility and have four consecutive 
seat a di may be ¢ inancial aid. Students wh 
ef AC | E ; 

re 3demi ficultv bun > necessary remediation 
tip the be E P ulity bu t necessary reme 


X four Binning of 


és Osecutiy : next aca are also eligible to receive financial 
den "nts may e: a Caden . . TS r — hie t 
2 OF Ders z T9 additi nal time to complete urse wi E a to 
e Nandi le à! difficulties In sı ch situations, the ( n Educati nal 
"that departs e Crate dean for aria affairs may e the 


om the norm and mav r 
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2 (completion of all 
required and a passing 
other than electives 
d years) and fulfillment of any additional conditions 


ee 
ea SS FERRED 2 ES 
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, » seve! 
such students, the maximum time frame for financial aid eligibility shall be 


(not necessarily consecutive) years j ded 
3. Any period of time spent on approved leave of absence shall be excu 
from the maximum established time frame. Students are ineligible for finan@ 
funds while on leave of absence " 
f. Students who are registered through the Office of University Students ar” à 
eligible for financial aid funds through the School of Medicine and Health Scien 
In these cases, the University Office of Student Financial Aid determines fin 
aid eligibility i 
ress of ea 


Documentation —Certification of the satisfactory academic prog fet 
student receiving financial assistance will be provided to the financial aid he s! 
the associate dean for student affairs. This certification becomes part 9 a 
dent's permanent file 


m7 
oOnsible for hearing ap, 


Appeals—The dean for academic affairs will be resi | acce 
acc 


regarding satisfactory academic progress The financial aid office wil 
decisions of the dean for academic affairs 


Scholarships 


Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Ine 
Scholarship 
Anna Bartsch Scholarship Fund 
Jack I. Bender Scholarship Fund 
Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship Fund 
Elma B. Carr Scholarship Fund 
Agnes Neuser Chowe Scholarship Fund 
Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships 
Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarships 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds* 
Estelle M. Corbett Scholarship Fund 
Jessie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund 
Lewes D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Oliver C. Cox Scholarship Fund 
Morris H. and Pauline L. Goldenberg Scholarship Fund 
Joan Luria Hines Scholarship 
Alec Horwitz Grant 
Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund 
Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund 
Sidney A. Levine Scholarship Fund 
Barbara Logan, M.D., Scholarship Fund 
Loughran Medical Scholarship 
Medical School Student Financial Assistance Fund 
Medical Student Summer Research Scholarships 
Morris H. and Helen K. Rosenberg Medical Scholarship Fund 
David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Surdna Foundation Student Aid Fund 
James J. Whisman Scholarship Fund 
Gordon Fay Willey Scholarship 
Winslow Foundation Scholarship 
GW Hospital Women's Board Monta Sommer Special Fund 


rame ve com 
The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded to women who ha 


„nt A ettet f 
or the equivalent Add olarshif? 4 
bian Women 7^ no jate 


w these scholarships should be addressed to the Chairman, £ olum ~ 90052, 
Washington 


4.0) average 


15 hours at this University with a m 
i 
| 


Alumni Office, George Washington Univ 


Loan Funds 
Morris 
Arrol] Memor 
"ugene B.( 
^nisolidate 


AMA Medic; 
Dore 


lk 
aSeY 


arr Loan Fur 


fizer Le an F 
chool of Me 
Sommer Loar 
Sutherland I 
Tather Loan 
raham I. ¢ 


"iml 
lharine 


Dr 


ls. T Loan 


ani e 


Fund 
e and ( 


In adc 
pre Rram 


Ofessig 
ns Stude 
tuden 


)e 
fega B With the 
l regulatie M 
" 

“lerans Be 
The 


liti N to 


assi 


y 


ete 


F fulfille 


and Gwen 


gp Medic al School Lo 


"€ Grahan 

X ler A Nath 
dent C 

Wal Ouncil L 


""Orge Wasserman Medical Stuc 
5 are available 


Clizens or 


Mery 35 Students entitlec 
toble! Widows or 


a ow 


^, Studer 


n to the Veterans Administr 
l€et issued by the 


lolyn Cafritz Foundation Loan Fund for Medical Students 
il Loan Fund 


Revolving Loan Fund 


1 Medical Student Loan Fund 


il Student Loan Fund 


*n and Donald Brown Loan Fund 


id 
und 


an Fund 

ind 

licine Student Loan Fund 

1 Fund 

an Fund 

Fund 

le Medical School Loan Fund 

! Medical School Loan Fund 

anson Memorial Medical Loan Fund 
an Fund 


lent Loan Fund 


> int loan 
the institutional loan funds listed above, two governme 


to students pursuing the Doctor of Medicine The e 
as m and the Perkins Loan Program both require tha 
1 Program and the OBT: i be Sr bood 
permanent residents of the United States Aeda x 
and have exceptional financial need as determinec 


nt Loar 


School 


1S 


nefits 
ete 
Ny. fans Benef 


+ Mun 19 Street 
tits Office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 I Stre 


| to educational benefits as active-duty pers pes. 
My ar: l te any 
hildren of deceased or totally disabled veterans with a 
dpa i : The » processes 
arise concerning their benefits The office also [ 


1 on so that 
rollment and attendance to the Veterans Administrati 
inces will be paid 


( 


pe i, veterans, Or 
its entitled to benefits as active duty personnel, vete ubmit 
h the veter inseior prior to st 
- Id cx uit with the veterans cou 
rans should « insult v ation. All such students sh uld obtain 
SUIL All SUCI 


> th require 
veterans counselor, which sets forth require 
*d befi r 


» rtif li ^m ] > I > Ve erans 
rat € Certificatior ¥ enrolin ent can De made to the Vet in 
The " and incl J 


* Vete 
t Crar 
JN De 204 


Jane 
AN - Glasg 


$ Ac 
bis Age 
Vidua Sociation 


Ame Bc ASS js 


he an Medical \ 
Pye annual, tot 
ili 


E" “Geigy Aux 


Kivi of the 
ty S 
y Within the 


1S Administr 
2] 


lO à member 


is vommunity 


I » rg» 

| tion general interest 

les other information of generz 1; ‘a 
i ree z., Washin 
tion is located at 941 North ( apitol Street, N.E., Washing 


OW Award Of Outstan 


ding Achievement American Medical 
Inc 


| fir h > 
Awarded annually if the student ranking first in the 
4 Woman 


i 12) ton 
Vomen's Association, Inc xabolarsbip Acbieueme "t a~ 5 
hose female students who are c msidered “honor graduz oak 
n Award—Established by the Bloedorn Foundation e 
£ the graduating class for demonstrated interes 
ry care 


"vice rded annually to 
ird for Outstanding Community Service—Awarded an t 
Ophom re class who 


leld of prima 


has performed laudable extrac urricular 
has per 
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Paul L. DeWitt Award for Surgical Excellence—Awarded annually toa member 
the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability and future potent 
in the specialty fields of surgery A 
Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Award —Established in memory ot protes 
Bernhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the endocrinology of the "€ 
female reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to a member of the gr aduating ol 
who has attained a commendable knowledge and underst inding of the fie 
female endocrinology das 
Allie S. Freed Award—Awarded annually to a member of the pradan 
who has demonstrated exceptional pn ficiency in e) e field of preventive medi 
Walter Freeman Award—Awarded annually student in the gré idus wing C^ 
who submits the best essay based on origin: N investigation fhe 
Donald H. Glew Memorial Avards—Awarded annually to the winners © 
Beaumont Day Competition in student research NT. 
James Douglas Goddard ; ward in Pharmacology—Awarded annually t 
outstanding sophomore medical student in pharm icology 
Alec Horwitz Avard—Awarded annually to a senior who has d 
exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery or of te 
Alec Horwitz First-Year Scholar Avard—Awarded annually to the membe qui 
second-year class who had the highest percentage of credit hours gra 


em strat! 


Honors level during the first year soph 
Alec Horwitz Memorial Award —Awarded annually to a member of a Medic 
more class who attains the highest score on Part I of the National Board of 
Examiners examination Un 
Oscar Benwood Hunter Award —Established by the George W ashington e “i 
sity Medical Society, now known as the George Washington 1 niversity ho 4 


^ ass 
Alumni Association. Awarded annually to a member of the graduating €* 


demonstrated outstanding ability in pathology 5001; 
Jacobi Medical Society Award—E Lec iblished in memory of Dr abraham i? 
the founder of pediatrics practice in the United States. Aw: urded anne ability in 
member of the graduating class who has demonstrated outst inding 4 
diatrics AdE” 
Howard Kane—A.F.A. King-Samuel Dodek Obstetrical Society Awa „rofes 
lished in memory of Dr. How ard Kane and Dr. A.F.A. King, W! ho served: d T. 
in the School of f Medic ine and Health Sciences. Awarded annually pat mori ™ 
the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding à ability in on | 
gynecology the po" 
Dr. Harold Lamport Biomedical Research Award—Est iblished Dy o 


iro XY 
Foundation in memory of th Dr. Hi rate 
gina 


Awarded annually to the student writing the best paper on OM 
investigation in physiology m 

Lange Medical Publications Award —Awarded annually to (We me hef 
graduating class who are considered outstanding E 


Huran W. Lawson Award—Established by Mrs. Lawson ( the 
cal st: m ye demon" 


late, distinguished physi logist, 


y 
in memor 


husband, who was a distinguished me mber of the medi 


Presented annually to a member of the graduating class who T 
exceptional proficiency in the field of obste trics and gynecolot mem nber ' d 
Lemmon Company Student Award—Awarded annu: ally to 4 dicine. epr. 
graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in me n he no! a 
Benjamin Manchester Award. stablished by a gr? iteful patient Jm ( am" i 
Benjamin Manchester, clinical professor of medicine. Aw rded 77 " 
ber of the graduating class wł o has an outstanding record and show aut 
real humanitarianism in the practice of medicine the grad 


ir members of 
cal studies 


Merck Manual Awards—Awarded annually to for 
class who show high scholastic achievement in medi 
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- Julius S, Ne 
M0 has der 
Nirgery 
Ca Ee Newman Award—Established in honor of the late, distinguished surgi 
Ing clase y At Dr. William Newman. Awarded annually to a member of the graduat 
Jobn n M has dem. instrated great aptitude and interest in the field of patho yle gy 
Cass whe rdronaux Award—Awarded annually to the member of the graduating 
) has the | 
yy 
ally to 
*'Dsitiv 


vaser Award—Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class 
nonstrated outstanding ability in the clinical aspects of orthopaedic 


lighest scholastic standing 

A. Posin Award—Established by Sheila Sloane Dusseau. Awarded annu 
a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding 
Ity to n . 


eurologic patients and superior knowledge of neurology 


Radiology Award 


has Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class who 
a Submitte 


Ì the best original report in the field of radiology 

A. Rapee Award—Awarded annually to the member « f the graduating 

as the highest scholastic standing 

berg Award—Awarded to the senior medical student who shows 

ndoz Ay rest, proficiency, and scholastic achievement in dermatok gv 

ti its ess Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class who has 
^d exceptional proficiency in the field of psychiatry 

Scbafbirt Award —Awarded annually to a senior student for the best 

or thesis on some medical subject of current public interest 


iévement Award—Awarded annually to a member of the graduating 
Ì by his or | 


achievement 
Honor c 
Nor Societies 


Alpha ) 
sting i 


ier classmates on the basis of outstanding scholastic and 


mega Alpba—Third- and fourth-year candidates for the M.D. degree 


ta 
Anor SO * qualifications specified by the constitution of this national medical 
Cie d " 
illia “ty are eligible for election to membership 
™ Beaum 


al resen, Ont Medical Society—Medical students who have performed 
Sub issi “arch in the life sciences are eligible for membership, based on the 
Member. Of an acceptable abstract of the research and election by society 
dent 4 Ulstanding Students present their research indings at the annual 
Md disis rh Day. The society also sponsors guest lectures in medical research 


ISts St I 
á ne- ‘egg nts in finding research opportunities within the Medical Center 
ate 


1g — : 

S for th 3 vDodek Obstetrical Society—The 15 third and fourth-vear candi 
| e 1 i n t 
Dstetri M.D. degree who maintain the highest grades in their work in 


S are e 
© eligible for membership 
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The Master of Public Health Degree Program 


1! x unde 
rhe School of Medicine and Health Sciences, recognizing the rapit | changes uf 


way in health care and the growing need for health professionals skilled in an 


management, epidemiology, preventive medicine, medical administration: " 
occupational and environmental health, offers a curriculum leading to the Mas 
Public Health (M.PH.) de gree. The program is designed to develop sts 
understanding of the operation and financing of f he: ith services delivery SP - 
and the biological physi al, environmental, and social factors that affect the 
of communities. In addition to taking core courses in public health, e4 ach st " 
selects a specialty track in administrative medicine epidemiology-preV 


e 
ve m 
medicine, or occupational-environmental health. Within the administrat 


j em 
icine track, students choose a concentration from health policy or manage ve 
; ^ » 2 C0 
within the epidemiology-preventive medicine track, students choose å dise 


tration from biostatistics, epidemiologic methods, or health promotion 
prevention 

The M.PH. program draws upon the resources of the School of M 
Health Sciences, the Department of Health Services vm igement and Policy 
School of Business and Public Management, the Department of St istics COM 
and Information Systems of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
metropolitan Washington public health community 


"m 
xe 


Admission 


Admission Requirements A 
h polit 
ealth pt 


Administrative Medicine Track—For both the management indtheh e from T 
" } t 
concentrations, eligible applicants are those who hold a graduate deg? , hod 


w 
accredited university and nurse practitioners or physician assist ants 
bachelor’s degrees h id? 

10! 
. i must ; 
Epidemiology Te" Medicine Track— Eligible applicants a mo 
s : 
bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university and mus ire 


na 
pleted six credit hours of biological sciences other than botany addito ae -ine T 
aK 
auem for the concentrations within epidemiology- preventive me udi ng’ 


Biostatistics Concentration—Six credit hours of mathematics, net " 
least three hours of differential and integral calculus athematió o 
Epidemiologic Methods Concentration —Six credit hours of ma remis ry ? 
computer science beyond the introductory level or six hours of € be 


phy SICS 
Health Promotion—Disease Prevention Concentration 


wl 
Prete rent gant 
su 
ith professions 9 


given to applicants with a degree in one of the he: 
professional experience in the health field 


mus 
p , : ants "com 
Occupational-Environmental Health Track—Eligible applic ust ave in 
ind mus" nous 


bachelor's degrees from an accredited college or university é six al 
ther than botany + 


'leted six credit hours in biological science 
I € credit hours in biological sciences q" chemist) 


chemistry, which must include at least three hours of orga! 
pharmacology may be substituted for organic chemistry) s. offici 
commendation fo d $ 
an underg scrip 


aşiret "i 
Y de istra! Opo 


In addition to the M.PH. application and two re 
transcripts are required from all institutions attended à 
graduate student, regardless of whether credit was earned € 


is 


should be sent dire 1h to the M.PH. Admissions Office from the Se must ? 

school. Those who do not hold a degree beyond the ba helor $ € [am 

scores on the GRE, GMAT, or MCAT both PPE on 
Those interested in the joint M.D.-M.P.H program must ap ply : pH apP Jic 


" 1 " 1? 
When the applicant has been admitted to the M.D. program, t 


38 
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Wil be reviewed. 


ranscripts need be submitted only with the M.D. appli ation 
à, » t + | ^nt separatelv to e h program 
red recommendati ms, nowever, must be sent separately t e t 
T P iciar nt—M.P gram mus 
lose »eeking admission to the int Physician Assistant -M.P.H. | "ral 
"Unblete the 4. lineata fre > 


ich program, available from the M.PH. Admis 
stong ( ffi e 


In 
Wematiop Applicants 


Required Re 


cords At the time the Is submitted, the applicant must 
ore t li : 
Nave ee nd directly to the M P 
le the €ducational institutions previ usly attended send directly to the H + 
Admissions Offic, IC t Official certificates and records listing subie s Studied 
Wades received, examinat ike I eceived. Certified copies of 
t ik cuin 
diplomas ind certifi ic f£ lege sities attende« e required 
rtificates f g s 
4° Copies become the prope if el un 1 € returned. i nese 
“cume Tike ea its official 
" “uments she uld be in the language W e > RECPS NS ae 
‘cords, If u glis c es sent should be 
e English is off 1 
scoring not less than 550 on the 
guage (TOEFL) or 600 on the 
guag : 
itten English (TWE), included in 
for making arrangements to take 
51, Princeton, N.]. 08541-6151 
Imission is sought. On the 
vem it their scores be se 1e 
) 
A ^ » t} n S ) ^? 
2309 Admissions Office, GW School of Me ie and Hea sciences, Box 32 
Dt ^ for t l not 
Onst Street, N.W., Washinor in, D.C. 20037. Registration fi e TOEFL does n 
"itute ar Y - I t 
i application for 4 ssior George Washingt n VONETS ERRIPA 
the T led stude, ts wl lid not score at le ist 60 he IOEFL à p 
a Test Of Wein undis "a i take e GW I glis is 
fore ritten Englis WE) will be re 
"Bh Languacn í : el ers e results of 
this te Suage placement test before reg g ( 
S3 Will det ~ 
any Metermine y 


ithe what level of English as 

fequi € student will be re juired to complete bef 
tement may extend the idet f ote 

ECR K lans may Substit 


"n place of 


the program 
f the FMGEMS 


ute the English Validatir 


the TOEH 


"m o 
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Petitions for transfer of credit must be approved by the coordinator of the sudet 
specialty track and the dean. Transcripts and descriptions of the courses must 
| file before such petitions can be considered 
| | 
Joint Programs 
Qua ' d individuals may pursue the Master of Public Health in conjunction Wih 
clinical program leading t« ;the Doctor of Medicine degree or the [ »hysician s assi ite: 
| certificate. Students must be admitted to each program and must fulfil all req’ 
ments for each degree or certificate i 
| Doctor of Medicine and Master of Public Health—tThis joint program y^ v 
| uled to allow students to complete both the M.PH. and M.D. degrees an [d 
| residency training on the usual timetable. Students in the program begin. 
course work in the summer before or after the first vear of medical school MPH 
re dit hours in a five-week session that starts in mid-July, and continue tot id 
courses as electives during the second year of medical school atin eat ste 
| students in the joint program join full-time M.P.H. students for the spring Sei ys 
and a five-week summer session that ends in June. The program ae ab 
approve the M.PH. program of study, and the assistant dean for studeni yu 
| approves the course of study for the senior year of medical school. The anc 
| credit that may be applied toward both degrees is determined by the assistar! den 
| Physician Assistant Certificate and Master of Public Health — Full-time " ys 
| may complete this joint program in three calendar years All didact sat 
requirements of the physician assistant program and most M.PH co yo 
| while tl e third vear consists pri i 
| care settings. For specific requireme! 
| see page 62 
| Program of Study 
I 
Degree Requirements pous ® 
The Master of Public Health program consists of a minimum or: 33 credit all MPH 
| irse work. Seventeen credit hours of core courses are required pi uk 
| students—PubH 201, 202, 205, 206, 211, 213, 221. The remaining 16 NOURI 
| in a specialtv track or concentratior 


Administrative Medicine 


Health Policy—PubH 225, 251, 263, 265, 288, 290 


ive 
| elec 
i Management—PubH 214, 230, 263, 265, 287, and one three credi 
| Epidemiology—Preventive Medicine p 
| ; à . i >]. Stat 157, 159 
| Biostatistics—PubH 240, 282, 291; PubH 255 or Stat 12 . 
| Epidemiologic Metbods-—PubH 220, 240, 251, 255, 280 295 "T 
| 4A, 2 
9 926. 230, 24% ^ 
Health Promotion—Disease Prevention—PubH 222, 226, 230, "T 794 
43, ^7" 
" 42 0f é 
Occupational—Environmental Healtb—PubH 231 441, 444^ 
x | 
Otber Program Requirements « are ve 
neni» “ire 
While not prerequisites for admission, the following require’ , credit? ree 
E 1 I yrogr? in r deg 
impleted either before or Ada ifie Come f the M.P.H. f 2 cre dit hoU KT. 
| fulfilling these reauirements does not yv to the 35« ; 
| in fulfilling th« requirements does not apply "^ rived ON 


requirement. In all cases, stated requirements may b 


previous course work or professional experience 
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All students wl 
“Wired to com[ 


OMplete t i . : 
Dese lete PubH 203. Students in the occupational—environmental track must com 
"Te PubH 170 Students in the 


lOlog E i " 
With SIC methods and health promotion-disease prevention concentrations 
Min the ! 


epidemiology preventive medicine track must take PubH 208 
Scholars, ip 
MPH c 
WVerage 


10 have not acquired basic skills in the use of computers are 


ete a tutorial in computers. Students in all three 


tracks must 


administrative medicine track and the epide 


Requirements 


andidates are required to maintain a minimum cumulative grade point 


> work required for 


he degree. Grades in courses taken at 
are not considered in « imputing the grade-point average. For 
: Joint M.D.-M.PH. program. tl 


r the regulations for M.D. candidates 
Dply to work Ji xy r : 


a course in which a grade of C was received only with the 


ains on ph ' 2 : 
erae n the student's record and is included in the cumulative grade point 
Ast 
Ide n i ; 
comm ent who rex fives a grade of F for a course in the degree program may be 
e à à ^ | 
10 the pr ded for suspension. To remain in the program, the student must submit 
Og » ^ i 
NStfving tha director a written statement from the specialty track coordinator 
“follow d Student's c inunuance in the prograr ullining the procedure to 


: € 
hing v Continuation alway 


je 
Cludec failing grade remains as part of the student's permanent record and is 


In the c 
i imulative grade px 
Student wl , x^ spat 


IS Dre 
) 
peat, b. 


s requires the approval of the dean for academic 


unt average 

at 10se grade-point average falls below 3.0 will be placed on probation 

En extends through the period in whicl the student next attempts 9 

$ Of v | ; > 1 

r 0 deter YOLK During this peri 

€ "Doir Tmine whether further s 
It aver 

Pende “erage to 3.0 may resul 

d may apply for read , 

` t reaamission 4 


- Or she is now better 


" 


performance will be mon 
wed. Failure to raise the 
dismissal. A student so 
me semester, submitting 


rsue gradi 


readmitted remain on pri 


| they raise their 
Progran average to 3.0 


Failure to meet star 


rs may result in 
't the conditi 


Of suspension may also result in dismissal 


dismissal will be reviewed bv the dean for academi 


€ de | 
enat 4n $ discreti the recommendation may also be reviewed by the 
“Es Committee n Health Scier aduate Student Evaluations 


ift a Students written or spoken 


gram director, in turn, may refer the 


'd within four vears of the date of 
'nts in the joint M.D.-M.PH. program 


ny period spent on approved 


i e ee 
ASS SERLES 2 Es 


a 
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Regulations 


Attendance W 
registered Regt 


Students may attend only those classes for which they are 


attendance is expected 


Grades 


s$; 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; ¢ , Minimum ^ jfr 
Credit; F, Fail; 7, Incomplete; ZP, In Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal: ^ 


authorized Withdrawal z willie 
When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol /, IP, W, 0r 2 jent 
recorded. The grade of / indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been g^ 


r a cour 
the instructor for the student's failure to complete the required work fora 


Incomplete work must be made up by a date agreed on by the instructof "T 
student but no later than the last day of the examination period for ác Ni 
immediately following the semester or summer session in which the grat be 
assigned. When work for the course is completed, the grade earne? 3 
indicated in the form of // followed by the grade. The indication of 1/ can se 
removed from the transcript. An Incomplete that is not changed within “ed 
ified period automatically becomes an //F. The grade of / cannot be ren 
reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere d 
The symbol /P is reserved for courses (such as special projects) me pmittif 
final class date extends beyond the official University deadline for SH 


grades ward poth 
For students in the joint M.D.-M.PH. program, courses applied ve applic 

degrees will be listed on each transcript using the grading system ot the 3 (od 

program. Grade equivalents are as follows: A = Honors, B = Pass : 

tional, I Fail 

Cbanges in Program of Study jetion 


j 
" i | » for comp eom 
A student may not change specialty tracks or intended schedule for fro 


4 us 
: : je stat ê 
the program, substitute one course for another, drop courses, Of chang; cto 
of the ¢ ourse ins 


credit to audit or audit to credit without the approval 
specialty track coordinator, and the program director " wee! 
. he sec 
Adding Courses—The deadline for adding a course is the end of t 


following general registration for the semester es | 


Withdrawal—Withdrawal from a course or from the Un 


> jns 
^ n sourse 04 
approval of the coordinator of the student's specialty track, each & dt 


, grant" oy 
vo niae tr cg ‘dt safe a srsity will not be 8 ce 
and the dean. Permission to withdraw from the University V f Fees, P “if 


i > Ol 
student who does not have a clear financial record (see Pay mih wee ll 
The deadline for withdrawal from a course is the end of the eig? the 
. 0 
general registration for the semester re subject ' 
All charges for courses from which the student withdraws 4 
A 5 yage 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations, pag 
, 
ol 
Credit ple 
X 
a tory © 
Credit is awarded only after registration for a course and satistac 
tine required work, Or upon appr wal of a transfer ot credit 
Auditing au jo 
d & san? an 


or 45 yf. 
; registe xc 
A student who has been admitted to the M.P.H. program may ^** A 


i he 
am al 

- : ; progr art" 

in a class only with the permission of the instructor and the ee active pray 
: . ake ? ) 

auditor receives no academic credit and is not required tot in iud tof ours? 

> ^ d 
class or to pass examinations. A student who takes a course * r auc ited“ 


harged t0 


repeat it later for credit. The on-campus tuition rate is € 
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Conn 
mtinuous | nrollment 


Once + 
nce registered in a d 


enrolled and a degree rogram students are expected to be continuously 
Semester un vete engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
egree bid bh t ie degree is conferred. A student who is within the time limits of the 
Work in. las fulfilled all program requirements but is completing outstanding 


£ Incomplete was received must register for 
semester 


Ant In à cx urse for which the grade 
Inuous Enrollment eacl 
Students who break 

V receive 
granted 


4 


continuous enrollment at the University and do not request 


a leave of absence (see below) must apply for readmission and, if 
are subje tt regul; 


O the requirements and tions then in force 


t interrupt active pursuit of the degree may petiti in the pri gram 
à leave of absence for ; f 


ific period of time, generally limited to one 
ved, students must complete a Continuous 


lorm and return it t 


9C Ross Hall. Degree candidates who discon 
nted 


Caves Who ¢ 


a leave of absence and students granted 


' close of the period of approved 
tor readmission and are 


to the regulations and require 


red in February, May, and September Applications for gradua 


October 1 for February graduation February 1 for May 


sciences commencement ceremony 
Students who have compl 


awarded the S l ted all requirements but have not 

0 be recon : degree Wil le to this effect upon request 
"ted Satisfact ime nded [ i graduation by the faculty, students must have com 
den for the St, the sch residence, and other require 
"line and ee nave filed an application for graduation prior t the published 
y se Work or fo. ‘rom all indebtedness to the University. Registration, either for 
Sion 4 the 9r Continuous Enrollment, is required for the semester or summer 


- ( » li k $ 1 ; 
“Se Of which the de gree is to be conferred 


“Ssified Stude 


SS in th M “rectors permission, unclassified students may register for 
i ic ) , " s t 
9 quent) > H. pri gram if space is available. An unclassified student who is 
d ac ^" i " 
“Urs ç mitted to the M PH gram may apply a maximum of 12 credit 


|o Credit 
I t rd rh bas i ; : s 
ansfe toward the degree with the approval of the program director 


ha grade of B or better has been 


Ing 

Orr 

if hai 

Progr. N on tinan | ] 

Si 4m bro, ^DClal assistance is provided in the Master of Public Health 
"ence; ure Published I } 


the School of Medicine and Health 


Undergraduate Health Sciences Programs 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers a broad range of undergrads 
programs to prepare health sciences professionals for roles in selected discip® 4 
that complement the medical profession. Recognizing the nation’s intricately 3 
tured health care system, these programs emphasize the interdependent roe 
responsibilities of the network of mid-level health professionals who bringat 
of skills and expertise to the health care team. The programs in medical labos, 
technique,* nuclear medicine technology, prehospital clinical medicine, pere 
therapy technology, and radiologic technology* lead to the Associate in e: 
The Advanced Hospital Corps School and nuclear undersea medical techno, 
programs lead to the Bachelor of Science in Health Science,* and the Bache jal 
Science is awarded for completion of the emergency medical services, mnl 
technology, nursing anesthesia, physician assistant, and radiological science... 
administration programs. In addition, certificates are awarded to degree can ved 
who complete designated requirements in the following programs medici 4 
nology, nuclear medicine technology (on-campus students only), nurse F 
tioner, nursing anesthesia, physician assistant, and radiation therapy tech e 
Curricula leading to the certificate only are available in the medical v; 
nuclear medicine technology, nurse practitioner, and radiation therapy &* 


programs 


gor Y 


Admission " 
rivers 
> niver 
Applicants to any of the health sciences programs at George Washington UN. 


» $45 
must submit a completed application form together with a nonrefundable clinic! 
The fee is waived for GW degree candidates who are applying tO € er 
(fourth) year of the medical technology program, for off-campus militar" ed% 
contract students, and for students applying for readmission who were " f wh? 
degree candidates at the time of their last registration at this l niversity 
have not since registered at another institution hicha 

Application forms are available from the office of the program to ¥ : srog 
sion is sought, except for the first three years of the medical technology $ j 
such applicants should request forms from the Office of Admission to whe 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. Applicants should "e doc 
individual program descriptions for information on prerequisites, supp tion fo 
uments, and application deadlines, since these vary by program Applic min 
for readmission are available from the Office of Health Sciences Progr ih si 
tration, George Washington University School of Medicine and dep sesjon 
2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. Completed application 'O yashi 
or readmission must be returned to the Office of Admissions, GEO 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


i 


" ) 
fet 
,4se re 
: i sJow. Pleas’ ission 
Credentials that must be submitted by all applicants are listed bek mis 
iditiona * 


the individual program descriptions for information on 4 1 


Required Credentials 


3ort5 mu » 
f all aade jx 
pics? e 


requirements 
and score ref 
rar O 
jent CO 


Applicants should note that official transcripts 


forwarded directly to the Office of Admissions from the regist 
"v. Stuc 


institutions previously attended or from the issuing agenc 
acceptable 
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Applicants With No Pre 


" l Ano ficial transcript showin 
Cord from sec indary 
2 Offic ial SCOTI 
Alerican College 
Schoo] Within two ve 
“applicant co 


applic- : 
P'ication Other tests may be required during the application 
Servic es 


vious Academic Credit 


g that the applicant graduated with an acceptable 
school 

es on the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or the 
l'esting (ACT) battery, if the applicant completed secondary 
ars of the date of application to a health sciences program. (If 
mpleted secondary school more than two years before the date of 
process. ) 


hool records, where applicable 


Appii, L 
Dp ants With Fewer Than 30 Hours of Academic Credit 


lary school or has acceptable GED scores 
J T scores, for applicants who completed secondary school 
Hn two years before the date of application.* 
- 1 Official transe ripts fr« 
4 — Credit was earned 
Sery ice school rec 
Official 


CSS tH 


m each academic institution attended, regardless of 
or is desired 
ords or milit ' papers, where applicable 


College Board College-Level Examination Pr: gram (CLEP) score 


Appi 
ants w " h 
us With 30 or More Hours of Academic Credit 


cript showing that the applicant completed acceptable course 
accredited 


r college or university, maintained a cumulative grade point 

ct *V Out of a possible 4.0, is in ) scholarship and 
„an . : ` 

dise ligible to return to the academic institution most recently attended 

$ or which admission is now sought to George Washington 

Batdlece ^ Transcripts are requir 

Q ; ; i 

: credit was earned or is desired. Students who have been 

) dismissed or 


good standing as t 
he r 
€ same semester f 


ad fr 


om each academic institution attended, re 


suspended more than twice will not be considered for 
f 


t their last suspension or dismissal 


lischarge papers, where applicable 


^ score rer Tt. W 
St 
gn Institutions 


ist Applicants must request copies of official certificates and 
'Eceiveg p 8 Subjects . 

t ron E ~- - : 
hese ç x ! all educati nal institutions attended. Each institution should mail 


studied, grades received, examinations taken, and degrees 


$ denti: . : 

y, Was ingre ils directly to the Office of Admissions, George Washington Univer 
Re. Oo; ) z9 ! " 

"Cong. n, D.C. 20052 ( ficial copies of diplomas and certificates from all 


ae «Y Schools 

int , 'Aminati MS a 
x a Rua 
Eng 8€ Othe; than 


nd certificates are als required. These documents should be 
it institution keeps its official records. If they are in a 
English, the « pies sent should be accompanied by a certified 
All records be me the property of the University and cannot 


t applicants from countries where the offic ial language is not 
ake the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) and 
t 550 on the first attempt and 600 on the second. Applicants 


Making arrangements to take the test and should address 


aa OM 
2274757275 £^ E E772. - 
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inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, CN 6151, Princetoni N 
08541-6151, U.S.A., well in advance of the semester for which admission is sou 
On the application for the TOEFL, students should specify that the scores are 
sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington 
20052. Registration for the TOEFL does not constitute application for admiss# 
George Washington University a 
In addition, admitted students who did not score at least 600 on the TOEF 
out of 6 on the Test of Written English (TWE) will be required to take e iis 
English as a Foreign Language ( EFL) placement test prior to registration The reihe 
of this test will determine what level of EFL course work, if any, the student Wio $ 
required to complete before beginning a full program of study in a health P of 
curriculum. College credit is not granted for English study below the Ie 


standard freshman English courses 

x „ubmitt 
Financial Certificate—A Financial Certificate must be completed and $ study?! 

i tue? 
with the application for admission of all international students planning V isitor () 

1 e Vie 
the University under the authorization of either a student (F) or exchange req co 
ate is i 
visa. Satisfactory completion and submission of the Financial Certificate P 


for the issuance of a Form I-20 or IAP-66 


Advance Tuition Deposit ) i fl: 
r : Xd of ab 
Upon notification of acceptance, a $300 tuition deposit will be required o eposi 
time, on-campus undergraduate students, including those readmittec 
is credited toward tuition and is not refundable 
Admission as an Unclassified Student , us 
ams 
» ) ram: 
A student who wishes to take individual courses in health sciences prog jin 


yate stud wit? 


njunctk the 


apply for admission to the University as an unclassified undergrad 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. The assistant dean, in CÓ fferi 

the appropriate program director and the chair of the department © «enis 
course, will determine whether admission will be granted to unclassiliee re i? 
Credit earned for courses taken as an unclassified student may be ap p ze 
degree program at the University if the courses are applicable tO ec: galoi { 
Permission to take individual courses, if granted, will generally be limite 


of 6 credit hours 


Advanced Standing lors degre? 
:helor et 
Advanced standing may be awarded toward the associate's and iss of C9 dí 


for appropriate course work completed with a minimum gra ne awardee, E | 


) 
accredited academic institutions. Advanced standing maj -— serves 
nontraditional classroom or clinical experience. The University or 
t Hice tr >f red i r Y ` > 
to refuse transfer credit in part or in whole rses taken in 


Transfer credit is not awarded for English language cou 
English speaking country 

Degree candidates who are currently enrolled at th 
placement examinations or courses at other acc redited inst 


. fof t 
tution» . prog 
n 

i : Science 
credit must first obtain permission from the Office o! Health 


awarded for nontraditional classroom or clinical experienc 


Administration cogi. 

ces degree P. opi! 

Transfer Credit From Academic Institutions— Health scient jents 7 : jon 
vary in the amount of advanced standing they will award gas inis? | 
further information from the Office of Health Sciences Program r edit m f 
Credit for Nontraditional Classroom or Clinical f xperien ough of A | 
| 


combination of the following 


Credit jrom Service Schools—A lii 
selected Service school instr ictior 
Oficial DD Form P^ e school records are not acceptable. Veterans 
“Ould submit photocopies of their discharge papers (Form DD214 


amount of credit may be assigned for 


ust submit an 


) 5 Opies of ser 


Special D 


assist " par imental E Xaminations A student may req 
In ìt dean tnrougt ( gra ( etitio 
Pecial examinari T ering the subie atte t 
wid eques Is not granted automatica studer 
Mand c VCCupatic Mal Or « cational ! ker r j 
Of th ASSIE ig edit bv spe ul de 
le the departmer S £^ 1 ex 
ree hours duration. A fee for each course examination 
administering, and grading the examination. (In some 


instead request val to take a waiver « xamuanation t 


emi St | t receive academic credit f 
Cxaminatot Vill DOTT t t at least K Our s 
ed for each waiver « 
ec n , j » I ` , 7 ) | 
ü lit for College Board Colleg Level Examination Program LEI CLEI 


] , s " — 
t examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP Gene 


iplis a, MS are « tered in five is n il SCH es 
tions mpe /SItion. a id s ( e ( f General Exar a 
"A 

f In mathemati s and Englist titt: , leon en h 
health eV ana Á : 

drea; “ences students; only the S bject E» ( blc lese 


sciences. | 


re 
**"*53255535323*, 


 o- 
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Regulations 


Attendance 


Re guir 
jue 


Students may attend only those classes for which they are registered du 
i ! 
attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course for U 


absenc c 


Scholarship Requirements h 

Grades—Grades are mailed to students from the Office of the Regisra 
semester. Grades are not given Out by instructors 

The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C SE 
Low Pass; F, Fail; / Incomplete IP, In Progress; W, Authorized Mu 
Unauthorized Withdrawal. Other grades that may be assigned are B+, fot 
Ct, D+,andD Except for courses that specifically state dat repetitio 
credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University may not re Poi 
course in which a grade of D or better was received, unless a petition © recto" 
approved by the assistant dean upon recommendation of the program 

When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol / IP, W, 


recorded. The symbol / indicates that the instructor has received 4 ye 
explanation for the student's inability to complete the re wired work ofi nt, Kf 
At the option of the instructor, the grade of / may be recorded il a s 
reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete the work ofthe 


' wre 
and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons bef 


: A jent s 
when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the stut lut 


" ^ y. 
performance and class attendance e in the course have been satisfactor 


e instructo 


to complete the work of a course that is not satis ictorily explained to th matic icall 
before the date when grades must ‘be tur ned in will be graded F An/ auton” i 
becomes an F if the uncompleted work has not been made up within one, e | 
vear of the date of the last class meeting in the semester tor which sic 


, in W 
assigned. /P is reserved for courses (for example, clinical rotations) iting 6 
final date extends beyond the official University deadline for submi 


jin 
ms of the g grade?" 


Tbe Grade-Point Average— Scholarship is computed in ter cadet poi 
erage, based only on the student's record in this University The 9B 
average is computed from grades as follows: A, 4.0;A — , 3.7; B * 48 305 d 
C4.2.5:C. 20: l "Da 1.3:D. LOD 7. 0, for each cre gap j 
the student has registered in a legree program. (Gr rades of / will be be req 4 
' grade-point average but will not be per LoS as fulfilling degn ne averti 
ments. ) Courses marked W, /, or /P are not considered in c letermining Med whet 
except that any course in which an/ or /P has been assigne 'd will be inc y x inclu 
final grade has be« rded. Grades earned at other institutions * are n 
in computing the grade-point average any 
her in 
Dean s List—Students who achieve a grade-point average e 35r peni Us" 


one semester are placed on the cu s I ist for that semester 


limited to full-time students 


Probation—A student who hi 

urse work and whose cumul 

in academic probation. This pr 
| 


student attempts another 


lance or conduct has beer 

for the period in which the ins 
Suspension —Anyvy student whose ulative gr student rau 

2.0 after a 12-credit-hour period of probation may be suspen s an ue ot 

pended for poor scholarship may not register f urse work reithe the! 
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Spring semester 


| rating that the 
ram director, demonstrating 
“sistant dean , through the student's program directo 
Student js now I 


uspended tw; ice 


3 ><cenred to the 
Evidence must then be presented t 
following suspension. Evid 


S "N ri y student 
l - rse work. Any stu 
repar 'd to pur ue college-le el course v 
ee mag > s I "admitted 
I r scholar hip will not be read: 
Or poor s 


Dismissal Any 


| > ver ra 
ho | ceived one or more failing grades during 
student who has received 
Semester 


e S ssal tne wam di ector. 5uch 
re 1 t mmer le ] for di missal by l Progr 

lay x” reco IC TOI 

“ommenda lon will be r 


ademi 
wed by the assistant dean and the « Votre = 
dé didi a he re nmendation may 
iC recomme 
fairs at the discreti in of the dean for academic affairs, the I 
also be reviewed by a faculty committee 
Withdraw | x ndr 
'rsity requires the approval | 

Withdraw al from a course or from the Univer ity require: M —— raeas 
Student advise Ir each course instructor, and the — > pone - me 

withdraw from the University will c not be granted to a student wh 


S $ he deadline for amara iwal 
incial r i P Iv ment ot Fee page > 13) Th C uc adl X 
" 41 record ( . t 


r the 

al re "giIstration I 

M à Course is the end of the fourth week following gener 

» * P 

"Tester except for off campus military s tudeni dens rer n rend 
All c larges for Courses from which the student with« 

ref 


tior page 11 
nd rinar | Regulations pag 
listed under Fees and Financia g 


ral 
le f ving genera 
J { WECK I 
deadline tor adding a course is the er t the sc 
IStration for the semester 
hangos in Program Of Stud) MBs wae 
lent mav not substitute « 
Changes S Within He alth Sciences Programs \ student ~z tus róin enadi as 
a ase fo - r another drop courses see Withdrawal), or change wo ^ thé ourse 
u e X aval Fel tacuity advisor i 4 " 
"€ T audit tO credit without the approval Of the fa 
Stry 
actor, and the assistant dean 
Th lication for transfer t 
: F'ansfoy Within the 1 niversity Applicatior lor tran " 
'loo], or ] } late admi is 
D Mvision must be made the apy 
vided | 22 Su Ar rs earned 
Co Y that Office. A maximun f 50 credit i : 5 
| rd h nelor s degr 
Men Uing Education may be applied toward a bachel 5 
" and He lth Sciences 
Credit 
Cre "m mpletion of 
dit is. irse and satisfactory completi 
the rec Warded only alter registration for a course and yr ; i lan 
Vith ured Work, or upon the assignment of advanced st 
S regulations t the sever lc leges, sc MIS, ANG divi 
“diting 
Ag 
üdent i aS ar 
} 
Udito i Who has been admitte 1 healt c 
the ag lac ASS Only with the permission 22 
Sistant de re 
lak ACtiy “an. An auditor receive iiec 
U audi © Dart in the class or to pass examination red 
Or m" 
br audi " May not repeat it later for credit 
led Course 
Balan, 
Afera s Fite 
tt "s ) [ t il 
Particula id has con € t egi 
c Meet program coordinators e Office ans 
Q S Administ F > a balance sheet showing course work alread 
th leteq Tation wil] issue a balance sl qunm orm 
a . ag ^ met second Daland i 
“Wed ony od degree ; requirements still to be met. A sc 
if the Studer 


Nanges the may 


easel ee eS 
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Transcripts of Record 


Fm 
| Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the pr 
or former student who has paid all charges, including any student loan installm f 


due the University at the time of the request. A fee of $3 is charged or 
transcript. Partial transcripts are not issued 


| Continuous Enrollment " 
» continuo” 


jegree € 
ed Student 
d receive 
ted, § | 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferr 
who break continuous enrollment at the University and do not request an 
a leave of absence (see below) must apply for readmission and, if gran 
subject to the requirements and regulations then in force. Special pr vision I* 
for military students who have completed the certificate components : 
programs but, because of work assignment, cannot immediately complete j| they 
| requirements. Such students are registered in Continuous Enr Ilment unt "^ 
are able to resume course work diosa 

Students who plan to attend other institutions and apply credit so eame. 
graduation from this University must first obtain written approval from the as" 


dean 


Leave of Absence 
«erant 
» assista 
petition the as jod 


a specific pe dent 


| A student who must interrupt active pursuit of the degree may | 
dean, through the program director, for a leave of absence for h | 
| time, generally limited to one calendar year. If the petition is approves” ; Health | 
| must complete a Continuous Enrollment form and return it to the om theif 
| Sciences Programs Administration. Degree candidates who discon aves wo 
| studies without being granted a leave of absence and students grante psence must 
| do not return to active study at the close of the period of approve a^ in 
apply for readmission and are subject to the regulations and requ! 
force. The right to use of University facilities is suspended w hile the 
Í 


rements Ui. 
leave iS in 


Graduation Requirements h lth sd 

i ea! es 

| Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September Graduate sciet 

| ences students may participate in the School of Medicine and He the 
| commencement ceremony, held each year in May ave met 

( I C & must have mi e 


To be recommended for graduation by the faculty, students gistered: -re 
, > regis a 

| admission requirements of the college or school in whic h they are r er requ | 
i and ¢ ished 


completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum residence, uDIP 
ion prior tothe Pi ner oF 


[4 
4 : ation, ef 
| leadline; and be free from all indebtedness to th gistr sum 


urse work or for continuous enrollment, is required for the of 
session at the close of which the degree is to be conferred. ary gra yat 
Applications for graduation must be filed by October 1 for Februa" amp" 
February 1 for May graduation, and July 1 for September gr 
military students should apply upon completion of all degree 


Honors „demic r 


Bachelor's degrees with honors are awarded to students whose * b 
point average 


give evidence of particular merit. The student's grade id 
level of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4-3.59; magna C4 the 
summa cum laude, 3.8—4.0 sral, ^. aho 

ima « laude i of the Regist psw 


The grade-point average is calculated by the Office 
ploma ¢ tt 


includes 


O 


honors designation is entered on the transcript and di 


Ll h earn an honors designation. The grade-point average 
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Completed at GY 


and is not ro 
Student must con 


unded off. To be eligible for an honors designation, a 
iplete at least 60 hours of course work at GW 


Award of Ce 


Certificates are awarded to 

Nated requirements in 

Nursing anesthesia physician assistant 
“Cipients must be 

Certificate. 


"'lifícates to Degree Candidates 


| | Ih le > » ‘ 
degree candidates who successfully c mplete desig 
T 


ne ul technology, nuclear medicine technok RY 
and radiation therapy technology programs 
tree from all financial indebtedness to the University before 
are awarded 


Financial Aid 


for full-time unc 
Ol financ ial 
p Oyment 

nancial n 


lergraduate students George Washington University has a program 
assistance consisting of scholarships grants, loans, and part-time em 
Aid is awarded on th 
eed 
„I general 
academic Sta 


‘Wards 


nd de Strate 
basis of academic achievement and demi instrated 


<= le g 

consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good 
nding who mec 
and are 


‘t the minimum grade-px unt average for particular 
I 
n “graduate 


not financially encumbered by any other University office All 


giit aid (institutional scholarships and grants and federal grants) 
l€ student be working on the first undergraduate degree. Under 
ate gift aid and all federal aid require that the rex ipient be registered for a full 


“Ntering i : 
Pleteg 8 Students in endir 


pply for financial aid should submit the com 
af ł 
inancial ; 


pplication for admission by February 1: all 


tid applicati ne 


4 ; 
r financial aid must be filed by that date regardless of whether the 
admitted yet. Applications for 
Cog Med If the re] . 


ial or federal aid cannot be 


Xe | relevant tax returns have not been filed in accordance with the IRS 

ive “uments submitted as part of aid applications become tl property of the 
Sitya | l ati 
tepo and canne xt | 


el 
7" 


XX returned. Federal re require at the University 


n 
Sate . USDected 


~~» Of fraud or misrepresentation to the appropriate federal 
ind local wthoritie< 
ag Pete Inlormation on fin: ncial assistance and the Onoessery-apssictiop 
W; hing are available trom the Office of Student Financial Assistance. Ge IE 
d niversity Washington, D.C. 20052 


atisfac F x 
, Clor red 
(OF the -Y COmpleri, n of a minimum of edit SOF ¢ BE WOLK IS required 
Me jy ree of Associate in S wever, May set require 
Ourea je the minimum Sec pt s for information on 
IStribution 
Lb ent } n SEEN 
Meir ase S10 may WISN to pursue a ba s5 Gegree iate ERA UO pian 
Prere uisi nS degree p; s t, where possible Will Salisly the 
Sites of the bac laureate 
bolas), 
t D, i 
A in P Requirements 
"inim 
; l 
ladin ton Mulative grad 


M e d 5'«uUC-Doint average of 20 is required ^ 
“Tage degree of Associate in Science. A min 1 
Blade IS required fe 


course Work in u 


"WU m m ne eg, 
-"-*5255z5149242, 


ooc- 
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Medical Laboratory Technique Program 
major 
dents 


rhe program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with à 
medical laboratory technique is offered only to off-campus military Stu 
Admission to Degree Candidacy 

ag M^ 
on pages # 


z : admis 
47. Students who do not meet these requirements may be considered for 4 of 
; "uU ^ri 
sion to degree candidacy upon satisfactory c mpletion of a pre ;:bationary pef 


m 
: | iniversit) 
15 credit hours of course work taken in residence at Gei rge Washington l di hours 


with a minimum grade-point average of 2.5, or upon completi jn of 15 credi 


of acceptable (2.5) and transferable course work 


General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated 


Degree Requirements et 
t hours“ 


rhe program requires satisfactory cC mpletik n of a minimum of 61 credi 


course work, distributed as follows 


sition 
! ;omposlU. 
General Curriculum Requirements—6 credit hours ot English cof 


f$ 

. a credit hoU^ 

Engl 9 or 10 and 11, or equivalent), 6 credit hours of college math or € hours 
of college math and a humanities or social science elective and 4 cred! 


general chemistry (Chem 11 or equivalent) T 
" 5 , H5 ement ^ 
Courses in tbe Major—Path 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. This requie NEC 
: í » Schoo! ¥ 
fulfilled by successful completion of Medical Laboratory Technique * | 
8506) | 
Nuclear Medicine Technology Program " 
, J 
pv a mar d 
The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science Ww ith ca 
yc 
nuclear medicine technology is offered to on-campus students and t 
military students 
Admission to Degree Candidacy Ah 


General requirements for admission to degree candidacy ar 


(7. Applicants must be at least 18 years of age by the time th 


k E f : 

ey first ee of jou 
-ectly from y 

program. Two letters of recommendation must be sent directly ye received Y! 


: i t 
tors, advisors, or employers. Completed applications mu» A 
i ; 4, y quali nen? 


ed requ ion 
cants. Enrollment is limited. Students who do not meet the standare «00 jeti 
may be considered for admission to degree candidacy upi n satin resi 
I yurs of course work taken -5 6 orV A 
average 9 pue , work 
ible course 


instruc 


il 30. The selection process includes a personal interview fc 


of a probationary period of 15 credit hi 
George Washington University, with a minimum grade-point 


ingt 
ympletion of 15 credit hours of acceptable (2.5) and transteri 


Degree Requirements at v 


An 
ined. Anat 
rk is requir" ine 10 


ler , h ` 
\letion of 68 credit hours of course wor f 
are prered 


yl 111, and Phys 1, or their equivalents, 


Satisfactory Co 


Chem 11-12 


irses in nuclear medicine technology compos! ; 
General Curriculum Requirements—6 credit hours ol English icy a 
(Engl 9 or 10 and 11, or the equivalent), 3 credit hours of general pi 

redit hours of humanities " 130, 1/^ 
by success 


56 59. 60, 


Courses in the Major—Rad 10, 43, 44—45—46, 55 
For off-campus military students this requirement is fulfilled 
tion of Nuclear Medicine Technology School (NEX 8410) 
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Prehospital Clinical Medicine Program 
The pr, gram of st 


udy leads to the degree of Associate in S ience with a major in 
preho Spital clinic 


al medicine 


Admission to Deg 


ree Candidacy 
( 


ener. M 
eneral requirements f 


| tor admission to degree candidacy are stated on pi H4 
e} > É I 1 if y 
r n addition students must submit « impleted applications and the foll wing 
“cords directly to tl 


he GW Office of Admissions by |] 


Phy Ocopies Ol scores or 
-erutying boar 
Rrification of satisfactory completion of prehospital clinical training and 
Proof of Current participation in an emergency medical services system 
(Where applicable ) . 
Iwo letters of recommer 


plovers involved in « mergency medical servi 
i Personal inter 
Mit, bef re the 


certificates from national registry examinations or 
ds (where applicable) 


itjon from pr 


1 "n Imite t r n t 
view may be required, Students ad ted t ram must 


tirst day of class, a letter fr« heir good 


should include the results of testing for tuberculosis and a 

å current immunization status. Applicants who do not meet the aca 

lor com uirements 

the Mpletion of g l 
wi ree Was} 


for admission to 


5-credit-hour prob: 


y after Satistac 


i completed in residence at 


ington University School of Medic ine and Health Sciences 


Ad, ^ 
“anced Standing 


Gener 
tanding Ov MS tor advanced standing are liste 
in Prehos it | granted for satisfact impk 
tecords fron “mergency care, after the candidate pts 
dy also E — credited, certificate granting medical facility. Advance I Standing 
levels " earned for special departmental examinations t 


passed at specified 


€ Wiremen ts 
* Prog z 
Ourse Sani requires satisfactory mpletion ofa n , edit s of 
( 9 distributed as follows 
"Neral e. 
Bish (Engl g 2 7iCulum Requirements—18 credit hours, including 6 hours of En 
"Nd Star = or 10 and 11) 5 hours of psvcl logv or soci logy Met 110. Educ 180 
Co 
“OUTS ps 
a] es ty > e í 
MléCtive. 1 the Major EMed 10. 18 ( 1.62. 63. 64.65 inc s of progran 


he degree of Associate in Science witt 


"mom ee 
=~ SS CEP EES 2 ES 


-— 
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Degree Requirements 


ed for the 
Satisfactory completion of at least 64 credit hours of course work is required fof 


| Associate in Science degree, distributed as follows 
, " ! jon 
General Curriculum Requirements—6 credit hours of English compost 
(Engl 9 or 10 and 11, or the equivalent) 
^ 7-18. 
Courses in tbe Major— Anat 115; HCS 116; Phyl 111; Rad 10, 11, 12, 14, 167177 


) "7 | ) < 


19, 20-21, 23 (7 hours), 24, 25, 33, 115, 130, 190. (Phys 1 may be sul 


| Radiologic Technology Program 


ajor in 
The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in S« ience with a maj 


radiologic technology is offered only to off-campus military students 


| Admission to Degree Candidacy 
i à 
| General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on p! e 2j 
j 7 , be considere 
| 17. Students who do not meet the standard requirements may be € bati 
admission to degree candidacy after satisfactory completion of < A d | 


period of 15 credit hours of course work taken in residence at GW, W 


^ m ce 
grade-point average of 2.5, or upon completion of 15 credit hours of ac 


2.5) and transferable course work 
| Degree Requirements 


, work: 
; :ourse 
The program requires satisfactory completion of 62 credit hours of cot 


distributed as follows 


] ; -ompi 
General ¢ urri ulum Requirements—6 credit hours of English o d? 
(Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12, or the equivalent), 3 credit hours of social scie 
| credit hours of humanities 7 
| 2 ) 90; 
| Courses in the Major — Rad 40-41-42, 50, 51, 60, 61, 62, 70, 71, 80,90. diolog“ 
| 9, 100. This requirement is fulfilled by s cone completion of 
j Technology School (NEC 8452) Í 
l 
| i "anb -jenct 
| Programs Leading to the Bachelor of Science in He ~alth SC : 
| tot 
i ? a P Rg d only! 

| The Bachelor of Science in Health Science degree programs are offere 


| campus military students 


Advanced Hospital Corps School Program 
Degree requirements are as follows 


, s 5 hou s 
General Curriculum Requirements 50 credit hours including ' 1 anii 
| hours in the dion 
| 16 and an 4 at 
; :jence* 
llowing areas: biological and as ic heal 


1! ne, pu at 5 
hospital administration, industrial hygle qui irene) 
This re pC gh 


I n 

glish composition, 3 hours in general psychology, and 2 
and social sciences; 18 hours, including - S 10, 15, anc 
physic al 


, , 
ours selected fr 


matics, compute 


ganization a ition. and environmental science ‘oo | 
fill Schoo V 7 
| ilfilled by su tion of Advanced Hospital Corps Sc g 75,808 
| 7 60, ^ue fof 
, » 1 32. 94,0 v^ $ 
Courses in the Major—72 credit hours, consisting of HCS 44, ber of credi iy 
| » < met: ye 
| 92, 93, 96, 102, 126, 133, 175, and 180 (a corresponding num . perite { 
ne 
| approved course work in the area of subject competence may | 


HCS 175 and 180) 
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Nuclear Undersea Medical Technology Program 
Degree requir 


ements are as follows 


General Curri ulum Requirements—30 credit hours. inc luding 6 hours in En 
Wish composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11), 3 hours in general psvchok gy, and 21 
‘ours in humanities and social sciences; 15 hours consisting of HCS 15, 16, 20, and 


\the HCS requirements are fulfilled by successful completion of NEC 8402.) 
; 77 | | ) A Q4 4 

" "OUrses in the Major credit hours, including HCS 26, 66, 90, 93. 96. and 133 

us re | | ] | ^t , » ) 

addi requirement is fulfilled by successf il completion of NEC 8402) and an 

: lonal 9 hours in biological sciences, chemistry. c mputer science, emergency 
* ] | 

€dica] technology, environmental studies geology, health science, industrial 

^ physics public health 


Or Statistics 


Progr. 
—Brams Leading to the Bachelor of Science 
Satisfactory 


quire | 
recited for the Bachelor of science degree; some programs, however may set 

Wirements above the 
lation On cx 


completion of a minimum of 12 
I 


1 
credit hours of course work is 


minimum. 5ee individual program descriptions for infor 
urse distribution 


Sche 
" ; 
arship Requirements 


E: 


ulative grade-point average of 2.0 is re quired for course work in 

1 f rl > > 
ding to the Bachelor of Science degree. A minimum. umulative grade 
3e of 2.5 is required in core-curriculum courses. A student whose grade 


aerage x à 1 : 
dw erage in the c re curriculum falls below 2 
‘Ming letter 


C 


in any one semester will receive 


Merge ds 
Bency Medical Sery ices Program 


ad?" Bram is 
4 Nergeng 
e uc 


designed for indir 


i j 
id 
vidual 


' Management. TI 


atio | 
n, Management and occupat id safet 
issig 
D 
E 1 to Degree Candidacy 
8Cnera! ; 
W-47 i4 requirements for admission to degr irc ted on pages 
aDpli N additi n, students applving to the nust submit completed 
1 Cation i 3 ap HIS 
Ad ncludi: 


the GW Office 


-m 


= sss R7 2 E77 *^ 
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a ¢ The 
completion of required course work at other accredited academic institutions Th 


' hole 
program director reserves the right to refuse transfer credit in part or in who 


Degree Requirements 


i = red 
rhe program requires satisfactory completion of a minimum of 123 credit hou 


course work, distributed as follows 


) 4 iri -uding 

General Curriculum Requirements—A minimum of 75 credit hours, inoa 

1 A a d S ~ 

English c imposition, communications, mathematics, biological sciences, ee 
accountancy, psychology or sociology, business administration persc ;nnel man 


ment, and computer science; EMed 10, 18, 20, 30, 40, 50, 55, 140 141, 160, ane ^ 


À ‘the follow 
Courses in the Major i8 credit hours, including 36 hours in one of e 
I nealth, 
ing areas of concentration: education, management, safety and occupationd ^. 


s ] ied D 
or prehospital clinical medicine. The remaining 12 hours may be satist 


electives in emergency medicine or other disciplines 


Residence Requirement 


actori 
, catisfactor" 
A minimum of 30 credit hours of course work in the major must be satis 


completed in residence at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
Medical Technology Program 


Admission and Applications li 
: " as outil" 
Application forms for admission to the first three vears of the pre gram, 2 jssio™® 


’ e m 
under Degree Requirements, below, are available from the Office of Ad 


George Washington Universitv, Washington, D.C. 20052 » acce 
J intee T 


ac h 
ug 

' , al, altho 
tance into the senior (clinical) vear conducted at the University Hosp e- jint 
GW students are given preference. Students must have maintained ag on 10 the 
admissk yen! 


ic ac niey 


Completion of the first three years of the program does not guari 


clinical year. Applicants will also be evaluated on the basis of academ 


in the sciences, personal interviews. and letters of recommendation 


yeah 
gtheirjun ra, | 


Students should apply for admission to the clinical year durin ) 
ppl ion is made to the Director, Medical Technology Program, en „embe! 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. Admission interviews take place betwee 

4 | 


* ^niIfse 
i «s of cour 
The program requires satisfactory completion of 124 credit hours * 
8 ] | 
i I 
| 


ined below 


First Tbree Years 


bos ; ju 
English 6 credit hours: Engl 9 or 10 and 11 è of one jhe 
Humanities and Social Sciences—12 credit hours, consisuns 12 
mbination each from two of the following categories j 150 Econ 17 
Social and Bebavioral Sciences: Anth 2, 3, and 4 Anth 2 and , jl- 
Geog 1 and 2, PSc 1 and 2, PSc 3-4, Psyc 1 and 8, Soc 1 and 4... 5 Eng 
7 g, Engl 51-14 Jaf 
Literature: Chin 163-64, Chin 181—82, Clas 107 and 105, EBS 7 and 114 
2, Engl l 2, Fren 53 and 54, Ger 51 52, Get 105 Py, E: Hist 
111-12, Rel 10, Slav 91-92, Span 53 and 54 Span 55 anc ; Clas 717 - | 
Western Society and Civilization: AmCv 71-72, Art 31 ^ jecte? i 
1 1] 72 DI - c ] ) , sele 
99—40, Hist 71-72, Hmn 1-2, Phil 51—52, Rel 1-2 37 į hours S a 
i ) $^ 2 AU! - 
Mathematics and Sciences—39 credit hours: BiSc 11-12, ^ 2 93, 50; Ma 


from BiSc 107-8, 114, 118, 122-23, 124, 132, 139; Chem 11-26" 
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Jenior Yeay Path 121, 122 
Pathology c urse 
Students must 


123, 124, 125, 126, 130. 131 132, 133; Bioc 111. The 
s in the senior (clinical) vear constitute the core curriculum, and 


have a minimum cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 in 


Ourses to grac 
Urriculum 


“nical year 
Subje 


" 
X1 


these 
luate. Path 121 is a prerequisite to all ier Courses in the core 
Students who fail this course will not be allowed to « 


They may, however apply for readmission to the prog: 
Ct to the 


mtinue in the 


program and will be 
requirements and regulations then in for 
Reside». 

dence Requirement 
minimum, of 34 cre 
je 
be rough Satisfact 


* University Hos 


dit hours must be completed in resi lence. This requirement is 


Ory completion of the senior vear of the program, conducted at 
pital 


Nursi 
| Sing Anesthesia Program 


Adm ices 

liss 

P SION to Degree ( andidacy 
energ 


a “ements for admission are stated or pages 44—47. In addition, an 
PPlicant to th | 


"be consid * nursing ane sthesia program must f ( ving prerequisites 
ered for admission 
ve completed successfull high-school or college 
eral mathemati: S or algebra) and tw semesters 
Chemistry (Chem 11-12 or 


* à graduate , f 


1 State-appro 
I : appi 
EM In at least or e state. I 
lave * 
B vea minimu n of 12 mont 
J. Be se I 
efe, lected fo idmiss t an affiliated hospital 
"Ore I 
the "ex applying to the pr niversity. At present 
| | 
re Program has affiliations o | applicants must be 
Stude mended by the Na 
de th ; 
have EM Who graduated f: fi ears ago and 
à Ce i 
"quired | marie in the r ears may be 
& 0 take i of TS 
Aminationg National League ird of Regents 
dta. 
n 
Standing 
Bener 
a 4 
Addition T Provisi MS for advanced Standing are stated n pages 4 1 It 
Or, l anced standing Vill be awarded to s gents € rsing anesthesia 
as fi ll Ws 
Udents 
wih re or $ nroor 
{Nd hay E - Àr€ graduates of two- or three-ve ir nut sing school programs 
dve x 
ting lad a Minimum of 12 months of practical experience in critical-care 
n EA ae Aney, ee 
i uj receive uy to 45 hours of credit applicable toward the general 
2 culum r 


he " ME ME Clinical requirement 1 
Sla y s . . s 
before vork xperience. They must lc strate cli i mpetence 
Such pe x ; 
D petitions will be granted 
e tire 
Low a ements 
Q Bra 
Our t wori. quires sat sfactor mpl í f í 1 f 
AX ) ) n 1 n i - A ` i 5 
Con C Istributed as follows 
Mig, "al C, 
Pn “IV ICU 
lup, Positie um Requirements 3 credit | $ 
lan ' (Engl 9 or 11 111) 3 hour si 
'SOCial scie un i nours SW 


IiCes Or mat! 


M am m oe o 
=a 52 5 ££ Ss es 
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i ' ' i . al an 
alculus); 30 credit hours of course work in the biological, physic al natural, 4 
nursing sciences 

Courses in tbe Major 4 credit hours, consisting of the following A 

Year 1: Anat 115; Anes 191, 198; Bioc 111; HCS 134; Phar 110-11, 12477 
Phyl 111 

Year 2: Anes 193-94, 195-96 

All students must complete Year 1 (the core curriculum) in residence, 


> Yea! 

minimum cumulative grade-point average of 2.5. CRNAs may petition to W nid 
course work on the basis of successful completion of the core curricu y 
ral of vi 


demonstrated clinical competence, and satisfactory completion of an o 
e submitted" 


ten examination in the area of clinical anesthesia. The petition must b 


he assistant dean, through the program director, for approval 


f 


Scbolarsbip Requirements si 
1 i ) nursi 
Students who do not maintain a cumulative grade-point average Of 4 ^ 

. i 0 
| anesthesia courses taken in the first two semesters may be requires 


additional course work in order to achieve this minimum average 


j Residence Requirement 
| Jered ? 
i . , > p 
| 4 minimum of 31 credit hours of course work in the major must be comf 
| residence at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
| 
Physician Assistant Program i 
: ents 
f y stud 
| The program is available to on-campus students and off-campus militar 
| 
| Admission to Degree Candidacy ges 
i ; , stated ON p ily 
The general requirements for admission to degree « indidacv are 5e ristat” 
a sé , 
í4—47. In addition, applicants must submit evidence that they have se reste? 
he vO 
ympleted a n m of 30 credit hours of college credit, including lv aded). w0 
| a : e 
| f general cl or science majors (biochemistry 1S recomm ended) 
fie ral rmal hology are recomme ica 
| semesters of p general and abnormal psychology * ye biolog 
| ! ra ' one biological Mes (o£ led courses in any P 
| ind two semesters of Diological sciences ( récommenacaü t » x 7 
| 3. 1 i biology: nol 
j sciences include human anatomy, physiology, and general micr ferrei 4 
I e : 
| Direct patient care experience is strongly pre s, an im 
| evaluation forms, submitted directly by the evaluat r ble 
| plica 
are required as part of the admission prx cess (not ap | 
j ] | 
| student 


idvanced Standing 


adv 

major; ate 
Advanced standing will not be granted toward courses 1n the í xr app opi m 
be awi urded K minim 


| " j A. apa 
standing toward the sr Ase however. may | 
stitutions with 


ly completed at other ac redited ir 


gr 
| 
Degree Requirements cae wore 
; COUR s 
On« ampus students must satisfactorily complete the follow Aine 6 how ced 
i i 
| General Curriculum Requirements—30 credit hours, 1 poo ork 
" 0 
| glish composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12) and 24 hours oc 1 
TE 1! T 
| from the humanities, social sciences, or mathematics cours 
he followin’ ‘ 
| Courses in tbe Major—100 credit hours, consisting Of t 28, 15 | 
the core curriculum are indicated by an asterisk) mth 12 ( 


, = . 128; Pe 
Basic Science Curriculum: Anat 115; Bioc 111; Mict 12 


Phyl 111 
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Undergre 


~ Clinical Sci tences: HCS 10% 125,* 134,* 140, 145, 14¢ 147, 148, 193; Phar 158 (or 
3 and 160) 


Clinical Rotations: HCS 160.* 163," 166, 169, 172,* 175,* 178, 198 


| Clinical Electives: Two clinical electives must be chosen from the fi lowing 
AHCS 158, 159, 176, 177, 186, 187, 188, 199 
Uber Required Courses: HCS 113, 115, 116, 119, 137 


Sch PP 
Olarsip Requirements 


Students in the P} 
Stade of ¢ 


Program Ào 
ade 


Sician Assistant Progr 


ired to maintain a minimum 
in all course work, im both the 


clinical phases of the 
grade below C in anv ax 
mic dismissal 


e uident wl 


idemic course or clinical rotation is grounds for 


10 fails to a ittain at least 


rse, and who wishes to continue 
must submit a petitior 


he program director request 
E emi N to remain in the pr If apy 1 ved by the assistant dean and the 
Wi jm director he stu jent may continue in the program, subject to conditions 
set have een 1 Specified for 
tandards for t TOI 


of the academic deficiency, including 


Or n Jétfotmance i a course t nt terme Re 
howe, - Involve repeating the course Xf the Mant Dean 
hi er, the student may be allowed t rses during the aca 
me e While remedy ing the defi wever may - D ven 

Cies h “academic to the clinic alr iase of the progr ntil all academic deficier 

We been Successfullv ren 
ap ij den * petition to contin im is denied he - n -— 
Commit ~ecision to the Dean fo rs who may seek the advice o 


' reaching a decision 
art-Time 
Bram le Students Studer 


3 re ROV erne . 
POeption tha ed by 


low > la t, when a | art-time st 
the the Student w ill be 
Period in whi 


its enrolled in the part-time Physician Assistant Pro 


ne students with the 


grade-point average falls 
place in academic probation, which extends over 
ch the studet 


R ttempts 6 credit hours of course wor 
"Sid 
be ence Requirement 
era] | : 

le maj à minimum of S credi urs in the preclinical and clink all 

m | n : 
Sciences Must þe completed in residence at HIF HOD Q MCN 0n 
Quir nder Spe ial Ci nstances Ls he ninimun 

MEnt may be allowed 


"S Military Prog 


ram 
y Open only t 


Ap tO active-duty Navy personnel 

Plication 
Appl 

P'lCati 
cated P ackages lor the Off« ampus Navy Ph 
NUM Phy the Nay al Medical Pers: innel C d 

"liri ti "Elan Assist ant Program are screened by GW 5 Ed uon 
! bet Review Be ard fi T academic eligibility 

On | à d ho meet a uel " ^ ferred t MEC 

Ard de mic regt C 5 are rere 


f admissibiliry 
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include the following: English composition—6 hours humanities/social $ 

ences— 24 hours; and basic sciences— 30 hours, inc luding two semesters 69 e 
chemistry, biological sciences, and psychology. The basic science requirement P 
be fulfilled by completion of Advanced Hospital Corps School (NEC 8425) OF! 


Undersea Medical Technology School (NE¢ 8402) 


Program Curriculum 


Health Sciences—HCS 83, 111, 112, 114, 116, 120, 121 2 al 
Clinical Sciences —HCS 109, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 134, 137, 146, 14 dra 
Clinical Rotations—HCS 159, 161, 163, 166, 168, 169 172 177, 178, 1 


192, 195, 198 jit! 
i „rade pi 
All course work in the major curriculum must be completed with à gr 


average of at least 2.5 on a 4.0 scale 


Radiological Sciences and Administration Program " 
jog 
adiolos 
This program is designed for registered technologists in diagnosuc a ch ol- 
technology, nuclear medicine technology, ultrasound, or r adiation therapy! 


ogy who wish to continue their education at the baccalaureate leve 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


xd 
The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated 


a d tec 
bia i addition, students applying to the program must be registeret ashing” 


gists Or registry-e ligible within the first semester of study al George 


University, Two letters of recommendation (submitted directly b) 
tors, advisors, or employers) and a personal interview are requir 


applications must be received by April 


Advanced Standing adio 
1 


General provisions for advanced standing are listed on pages 46 
students may receive up to 48 credit hours of credit applicab le towarc utn 
ie following conditio! d de 


j full! 
thin the last five years aj in? 


the subject competence requirements under ti 
1. If their te hnical tráining was completed wi 
an average * og 


) 
ned a minimun rade-o int average of 2.5 ot 
E SSL AS ig e tional Pr ech o 


ccredited bv tl ^ ‘ e on Educ? 
pro accredited by the Joint Review Committe ah medicine K na 
1 Radiologic Technology ‘roma stic Ultrasound, Nuctes uci 
T : Medica! P 


gy, or Radiation Therapy Technology of the € ouncil of 
he American Medical Association 


2. If they have been certified as an American registered r he 
sonogral 


lear medicine technologist, diagnostic medical 

herapy technologist Y study a 
i ster ( f 

3. If they become registry-eligible during the first semeste! 


] 
Washington University 


Degree Requirements ( cou 
(S 

i "di jurs o 

rhe program requires satisfactory completion of 122 credit he 


u 
listributed as follows t cwd 
s, inc; 
jit hou s ffo 
General Curriculum Requirements—A minimum Of 2 rase e de po 
Engl 9 or 10 and 11, Psyc 1, Mgt 110, SMPP 191, CSci 10 and hour Comm T 
" i ine 
the humanities and social sciences. Recommended elective? z 100; | 
re 41014 5 2. | 
z Rad 27. ACCY 2" 
Courses in the Major—A total of 92 credit hours, incu stat 5i avi | 
" + y^ " ae 
and 195; two electives selected from Rad 115, 167, 172, ac de l 


or ssion t 
HSMP 203; and 12 hours of electives selected with perm! 
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| idene 
Residen e Requirement 

A minimum of 3 


pa credit hours of course w rk in the n 
*sidence at the 


he major must be ci mpleted in 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences 

Certig,.. 

Stificate Programs 


Certifies. ; , 

ficte in Medical Technology 
who have 
and hz 


Students 


ins already earned the 


bachelor's degree fr m 


t m an accredited 
lee wo VE c mpleted course work comparable to that re ]uired in the first 
admission to ue medical technology degree program (see above) may apply for 

| they ill Ek e clini al year. Upon suc esstul compietion of this program of study 

| În addition ra ded i Certificate in medical technology CNET AT Wak ee 
“ttificate v : , completing tine applic auon for x ( Hnic 4i year, applicants to the 
director o ^ "Sram must have official copies of all college t 
also require d medical technology program Three letters of r 
"hplyer ^ two from science instruct rs and one fror 


App 
l ants y } 
Unite vho | 


lave received their educati n from a university outside the 
State. > 
Svaly: tes must have their transcripts evaluated by one t the foreign trans ript 
the ation agencies A list : 
Progr RA. 


f acceptable evaluation agencies may be obtained from 


PY ot this evaluation should 


am dire. 
A director. A c Fastiudb ub 
"Quirec Vor. A 1 be sent with the other 


'n Nuclear Medicine Technology 


NCate prx MITAm ir 


Swi T in nuclear medicine tec 
"el 0 10 hold ass, late s or bachelor's degrees and have 
Dhy urse Work į atomy and phvsioloov oeneral 3 ANCP nd general 
PUYS: T n anatomw ana DDySIOIOgv, general CHemustry, and general 
^ D V € 
isf vell aS 6 ¢ 


redit hours of English com 


f m requires 
Ctory f £ Stam req 
8, M ic zompletie N Of at least 37 CT K. in ling Rad 10 
pi 4*6. SS 56 SO 66. 73 74 j 
Catior " 
Health s l forms fi or the certificate 


> available fri m the Radiok 
Ice, 2500 I Street, N.W., Washington 
mpleted applications is April 3 


"Maste 


Admi 75 Nurse Practitioner ¢ ertificate 


^ Rec, 
b Requin ements 


imendation must } 
n a super, isor 


the remainder may resent 
Or by Colleagues familiar with the applicant's hea irc 
ra 
uden “Mirements 
LS tp, 5 
Ay Ust 
tic. Succe. i : 
Hes xan Nurse a Ssfully complete the followir IrSCS to be eligible to take the 
he ' 140 I sociation 's Adult Nurse Pr: er ceruncation examination 
l » 175 : 
a ud nt ; and Phar 158 


als Ip J 
ror 19 Comy lete a 450-hour 1 "PCePtorship that 
nthe following co I 


co- 
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In addition, students who wish to take the American Nurses Association's Gef? 
tologic Nurse Practitioner certification examination may elect the f slowing cous? 
in gerontology: HCS 193 and either Gern 201 or Soc 280 and HCS 154 (as part 
150- 
The courses for the adult and gerontologic nurse practitioner 


iour preceptorsnip ) 


certificate may 


taken on a full-time or part-time basis 


Physician Assistant Certificate 


m^ 
Ihe post-baccalaureate program leading to the physician assistant certificate 
available only to those ap io 10 are also pursuing the Master ol Public 
degree (see page 40). To be considered for admission to this componen, 
combined Physician Assistant -M.P.H. program, applicants must have é 
degree from an accredited college or university and must meet the requirem 

for admission D diii ree candidacy in the physician assistant progr am (Se^. 

The program of studies for the certificate consists of the required course d 
major for the Physician Assistant r derek program. Application forms for t e T 
bined program are available from the M.P.H. Admissions Office, GW = 20083 
Medicine and Health Sciences, Box 32, 2300 I Street, N.W Washington, D* 


Certificate in Radiation Therapy Technology at 
Admission to the certificate program in radiation therapy technology is OP rnol 
ARRT-registered or registry a ' graduates of an accredited r adiolog iple fof 
ogy program. Nurses and other h ro sciences professionals are also € eos 

admission if they have taken vien int physics courses prior to applica worth 


ours’ 
program requires satisfactory completi n of at least 36 cr redit hours of o 19 
4 25, 130, 


including Rad 11, 12, 16-17-18, 19, 20-21, 23 (9 hours) radiologi 
Application forms fi r the certificate program are available from the 30037 TY 


Health Sciences Programs Office, 2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 
deadline for return of completed applications is April 30 


m 


Courses Offered by Other Divisions of the U Jniversity —_— | 
2 j! 
about redi od 


Students should consult their academic advisors for information rby e, of 
x O "Y 
courses that are offered by Columbian College of Arts : ind Sc ences i a 
i ; 

of Business and Public Management. The program coordinator e 


cosine of 
n cx 0 
Health Sciences Programs Administration w at provide assist ince d froma re js 
e selectec aves!) 


the 


tives appropriate for the student's program. These may b 


i " sec 
offerings in the humanities, mathematics, and social sciences; 


ONS: |. oe fol 
Undergraduate Programs Bulletin for complete course descr! 00) dina 
appropriate progr am ~ 


Off-campus students should consult the 
l at other institu 


issistance in selecting electives and required courses 


"Wm oe m 
~~ = 52 EES 2 es 


Courses of Instruction 


Cou 

AUrses are 4 

a es are subject to « hange. The University reserves the right to withdraw any 
se : ! . 

B * announced. The statt of instruction listed by department at the back of this 

ulleti ' 


TIS Current as of Fall 1990 

lanati , 

C Planation Of Course Numbers and Symbols 

DUrse. 

x numbered 1—200 

anms Courses in tl 
idates lor the M.D ( 


tences, Aj] 
n All other 
Candidate 


are for students in undergraduate health sciences 
i€ basic science departments numbered 201—400 are for 
legree and for students in the Graduate School of Arts and 
courses numbered from 201 to the 800s are primarily for 
An S lor the M.D 

(Te tee in parenthe 
e urs of credit t 


CCtive Period ar 


degree unless otherwise stated 

“Ses after the name of the course indicates the number of 
iat may be earned. Five credit hours of credit per four-week 
€ granted for all fourth-year courses in the M.D program 


Key to Abbre, 


Nations 


e following abl 


reviations are used for course designations 


Accy 
AdS¢ Accountancy Gcob Ge g 
AmCy seams itive Sciences Geog Geograptl A Regional 
Anat nerican ( ivilizatior Scit 
Anatomy 
Anes Ay ^ Geol Geology 
Ane > 
Anth s thesiology Ger Germanic Languages ar 
Anthropology Mt 
ApSc t KY Literatures 
Applied Scie, 
Art nee Gern Gerontology 
Art 
ArTh Art T HCS Health Care Science 
AM A lerapy HSMP Health Services Management ar 
Biog SSOCiation Management 
Biochemistry and Mole j lice 
Biology ao. PONR Hist — His 
Bis 8 Honr H 


Chem c. Bical Science: 
C “emMistry 

hin ( hinese 

CE 


Hmkn Human Kinetics 
HRD Human Resource Developme 


Civi] HmSr Human Services 
Clay Avi Engineerin b deppe 
EC ng Hmn Humanities 
Comm AdSSics id : 1 
J ( ` ars i terdis if AT ‘ Irses 
(Mq Comuni atior LAff International Affairs 
Ci G mputer Medicir e IBus Inte t Busine 
— Internationa isiness 
Chg) mputer science Ital Italiar 
Ounselino à; - illa 
br x on 
Econ e TMatok ey ap ! „í 
Educ Econ, Mics Jour irnalis 
Ed Kor Korear 
ER < UCatic mal Leader k 


Law Law 


Meg Electric al Er 


R 


æ IgIneerir inguistics 
UM ‘Mergen, Medicis Ling  Linguisti 
E Engir cea Mgt Management Science 
ngs : ering Manaoerc sc; 
E Engin, eT em MLOM 
Tig] ering Scien e 


Lapp Dglish às a For. Math 

Vironme, tal a gn Language ME 

l nad - 
Rati Policy = and Resource Med 
M Envir Menta] He It Micr 8y 
SN lronm » MStd 
ental Studies - 

Fina Xer ise g 1 S . Mus Mus 
hw, Finance PO Activities NSc Naval Science 
Fren rensi. Scier NSur Neurological Surge 
Gne, ench ET Neur Neurology 

"*neticc Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology 


OR 


T TR NE P RR PRAE 
eee CER EES 2 Es 


— 
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Opht Ophthalmology SLP Service—Learning Program 
| 
| Orth Orthopaedic Surgery Slav Slavic Languages and 
| Path Pathology Literature 
| Peds Pediatri Soc Sociology 
Phar Pharmacolog Span Spanis! 
Phil PI ph SpEd Special Education 
Phys Physics SpHr Speech and Hearing 
Phyl  Physiolog Stat — Statistics/Computetr and 
PCm Political Communication Information Systems xbl 
j wand ! 
PPsy Political Psychology SMPP Strategic Managemer 
PSc Political Science Policy 
| Port Portuguese Surg Surgery 
} Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral IrEd leacher Education 
sciences ICom l'elecommunication 
| Psyc Psychology IrDa Theatre and Dance 
| PAd Public Administratior r&T Iravel and Tourism 
PubH Public Healt! Univ University j Real Esult 
PPol Public Polig UPRE Urban Planning ane 
Rad Radiology Devek pme nt 
Rel Religior Urol Urology 
Rom Romance Literatures WStu Women's Studies 
| Rmn tomaniíatr 
| 
| 
| - 
| Anatomy 
l 
Acting Chair RJ. Walsh af 
A é € sul 
elen! 
115 Anatomy for Health Sciences Students (4) usculoskele 
| Gross and microscopic structure of the human body including m rv, f 
| i tinal, urina jio 
| ervous, endocrine, cardiovascular, respiratory, gastrointes oa naro 
| : cte 
| ve systems. Laboratory work is limited to prose 
| sul 
| lk instration ; 
| 213 Gross Anatomy ) m 
Required for medical students : 
i | E j 
| 214 Microscopic Anatomy (3 "T 
| «quired 1 medical students 
| 215 Human Developmental Anatomy (1 pke! 
| Required for medical students v 
| 252 Physical Anthropology (1) n and 
| human evolutk 
Variations in humans and factors affecting them, hums m 
| liffe es, ana y and culture of ancient humans. ei i 
262 Gross Anatomy of l pper and Lower Extremities (4) ions assig! 
| usskK , 
Detailed dissection, suppl i bv X-rav anatomy; disct 0 : 
| uled t ippieme X-ray ' students, $1 slab! 
ing. Limited enrollment bor: itory fee for m vonmedica " 
g. Lim rollment. Li ed 
264 Gr ss Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) sions assig 
| s , 
etail on, supplemented by X-ray anatomy disou jents, sap! 
x1 ugel . 
g. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical st "T 
| 266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen 2) ss, 25818 
- : lisc ussiot 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy “I rudents, $10 slab! 
xd ugens PL 
| g. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonme dical > )) dr 
| Extremity (^ sig 
| 268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis Perincum, and Lower ssions, ass 
| Detailed ection, supplemented by X-ray anatom) disc aS, $10 m 
i : RC FP TI ical studet 
M ited enrol I Laboratory fee for nonmeckK+ n 
owe" 
Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1 »atology: gr 
«€ te inatomical subspecialties—endocrim )k RY Lais sob! 
| ( May be repeated for cre "i 
| Applied Regional Anatomy (art ~ f 
Regional dissection, assigned reading, discussions ic in 
ainat 


284 Applied Surface Anatomy and Radiology (5) , to exalt “riod 


T^ 
^98 Surface Anatom, and Radiology 


Slab 

Lectures on ireas of ucal im rtan 
29 ` 

l Special Projects in Anatomy Slab 

Independent tud 1 px QI ale 

Oc » « 
555 Research (art Stall 

Content differs eacl time rst utered; may be repeated once for credit. Fe« 
d be arranged 
501 


Didactic Anatomy (4 
Developm. nt of a dida 
microscop 


NC anat V, Qross ar 


“4 ùr where apr 

also include interd irumental st I ( id 

senses functior il I ology í svsten 

anatomy Of the mn glanda n hor} 

Of the respirator, system, including a sn f the ! 

the urinary system the heart; the autonomic nervous system 

the female o Mie reproductive syster er er 

sions functional inat my of Dore i S t regnar Iter iC Structural 
800 suc functional anatomy of the stoma iodé i raft 
80] ae Remedial: Gross Anatomy Stu 
1, Sumy 


ner Remedial 


Microscopic Anatomy 
ner Remedial 


50 N 
é Su 
mi Human Developmental Anatomy 


“Sthesiology 
hair R N 


à Epstein 
{ 
"urs 
"WS r 
Mestha tumbere 1 190-198 are Open only to degree candidates in the nursing 
"Sla Program 
90 Se 
nar Anesthesiol RY (4 Staff 
?USsion of m rbidity a ta wt , z 
9] elated to cor 
) à compli am t 
SPiratory Care (à alt 
dvanced tec} 1 : "s a 
Chniques for the ca f patients requiring al respirat Suppx 
o SAME as - : 
^? Orie pao 
entation tor Anesthesia (0 Gt 
Story OF ane Sthesia, legal aspects etl s. DS gv. profess al , 
193.9, Pattment manage sai 
eth, rganizati e 
At aff ^ aad Procedures in Anesthesia 2 sta 
` «Med hospitals Anesthesia techniques Es Of anesthetic req cet 
195 o. Ie ne ; - M mma 
Anesthesia (13-13 Stall 
at alt C Spitais. Supervised clin ga expe 
ign ents, organizes adi esthesia, a 
Of tł nt yhOu Spilaliza ICSIgned tO Si equirer 
198 Path American Association of Nurse Anesthetists 
ological m ion M i 
Review, al Physiology and Anesthesia 
~ 9  pathor j ne $ ( 
y^ sys sir IX £ 4 i Al 
tMplic ati ¢ € 
) eract SW ADCSUICUICS t 
410 
Mergrx 
ri ^ 
anes ence in ind observat f the v aspects of laboratory resear 
2 I thesia Parti T " 
a ve larly r [ in regional myocardial ischemia i log 
‘Agnostic and T] en —— à Shaf 
Ntroducti * therapeutic Instrumentation (2 affer 
“YON to diao, 


lag 
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302 


480 


482 


384 


2 
x 
A 


486 


490—92 


Biochemistry and Molecular Biology - 


Chair Al 


101 


111 


201 


209 


223 


Required Anesthesiology (3) w^ 
Required for senior medical students. Basic physiology and pharmacolog} 
applied to cardiac, respiratory, obstetric, and renal changes inc urred during 
hesia. Clinical applications are discussed and demonstrated 

5 morales 


Anesthesiology (5) " 
cal anesthe! 


Clinical experience in preoperative evaluation Surgic al and obstetri eT 
infant and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy, and monitoring and bloc 

determinations. Four-week elective periods. University Hospital Lee 
Neurosurgical Anesthesia (arr. ) ative 
Principles of clinical management of the neur logic patient in the periofe oj 
period. Physiology and pharmacology of intracranial pressure and cerebra okei 


y eV 
flow and metabolism. Monitoring of somatosensory, visual, and auditory ysi? 


è w " 
responses and intracranial pressure. Effects of respiratory nursing 4 
€ I Se An C I ec I € projec! 


therapy maneuvers on neurosurgical patients. Participation in research f pid 
1 . : srsity HOS 
operating room and intensive care unit may be possible. | niversity ! St 


Intensive Care Unit (5) rilat 
Evaluation and management of respiratory failure, rationale and use of ven 
airway management, cardiovascular support, and intensive care Four-wee 
tive periods. University Hospital sul 
Critical Care Medicine (arr.) adical j 
Management of patients with a wide variety of conditions, both me et 
surgical. Common illnesses encountered may include sepsis renal failure jas 
tory failure/ARDS, multiple organ failure, myocardial infarction, and dysthY 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center sol 
Critical Care Medicine (arr.) y failufe 
Experience in managing patients with renal failure shock, respirato ys d 
acid-base disorders, and hyperalimentation, with emphasis on approp" 
invasive monitoring, intubation, and ventilatory support 

Extramural Anesthesiology Elective (arr.) 

Elective periods at other institutions 


Goldstein f 
jc 

Chemistry for Health Sciences Students (2) „ral and o^ 
For students in health sciences programs. Basic concepts of gene as 
walle 


chemistry 
Biochemistry for Health Sciences Students (4) } „mistry 
For students in health sciences programs. Basic concepts of bioc 


relation to health sciences walker and sd 
Medical Biochemistry (8) sil pasic P' 
Required for medical students. Lecture and laboratory emphash yale! 
ples and their relation to medicine V the 
Research Elective in Medical Biochemistry (arr.) vestigation” 
For senior medical students. Research in areas currently under in poč 
department vande rg 
«i emit 


Physical Biochemistry (3) y bioch 
Lectures cover basic laboratory techniques used in & yntemporar 

molecular biological research phos 
Bioenergetics (2) esse, oxidatlt sit 
Biochemical thermodynamics, oxidation-reduction pros pling m 


i -— "Ou 
phorylation, photosynthesis, and chemisosmotic energy * wf 
Bioc 201 or 221-22 walker p 
f$ 


Nutrition (2) {iets and t 
rals, die» 
Discussion of RDA, nitrogen balance, vitamins and minerals, Fis 
topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 jc OF 
apo for 


Membrane-Associated Complex Lipids (1) } rited me ors 
Catabolism and biosynthesis of complex sphingolipids pent wm P 
eases associated with abnormal sphingc lipid metabolism, me - joc n sl 
toxins and hormones, and other special topics Prerequis Naylor 


. se (47 
Biochemistry and Cell Biology of the Immune ape cular and ce 
t the molecu 


Biochemical aspects of the immune response at 


Mc Xlern exper 


immunology and cell biology. Prerequisite 
Bioc 221-22 and Micr 22 
PQ y 
“80 Neurochemistry 2) 
Molecular 


nication mex hanisms 


ermission of instructor 
Moody and Staff 


i intérneuronal commu 


unctions, and other spe 


cial topics, Prere quisite: Bioc 201 or 

l Extramural Biochemistry Elective (arr 
zIective periods 

295 Researct 


Part 


2.9 


at other ir 


1 in Biochemistry 
Icipation in a q 


roject under sugat ir tn 
t and ih C 
field suggested bv the student and ved I 
en, -Ourse is offered May be repeate r credit e 
?0? Molec ene rr.) Kumar 
* Molecular Biology of Oncogenes (arr 
Directed readings on current 


research work in recombinant DNA and the applica 
sya LON Of gene cloning in the unde rstanding of selected clinical 
303 Re 

Readings in Immunology (3 


Direc ted re 


Goldstein 


nochemist mmur ior immunology, and 
aq nimm » nistrvy, immu 
basic and clinical cellular immunok gy. May be credit 


BA : llular imma 
! Summer Remedial: Biochemistry (8 


Computer Medic 


Interim Chair I 


ine 


E. Piemme 
20 


l Theory of Medicine (1 - 


Ot 
: emphasis or 
Theoretic al Constricre i ! k € ACTICE f € ne, W n i 
decision theory. Other t pics ude the ature gir Ra 
med ! y | rea«onino 
ai medical knowledge, focusing on statistical rea ing Galle) end can 
*)é 1 rinner and all 
‘troduction to Interactive Computing (1 run 
Atroduction to Pr based interactive computing and s are packages lor applica 
HONS Such as word p, essing, spreadsheets, database management, telecom 
Munic ations electroni 1 ciements of computer programming n 
Cessful completion of this Irse i Satisfy the medical computing com y 
fequirements for first- and se ve: edical students. I lr 
53 UP*n to nonme lical students wit e «S S tor 
? Medic Yamamot 
Medical Computing (1 
SPects of com, uter use 


ns Mat 


wT resear 


ider 
EXeCutic n Of pr grams tha 
analysis Pulm nary funct 
Modeling data pr ess 
i x 
No) wtuction d iding on enrollment 
Xt : 
“Mural ¢ Omputer Medicine Elective (arr 
m Cctive. x 1 
2 Mathe Periods at ther institutions 
` “matical Models and Decision Theory (3 
T Senior mad 


medi 


IA Lu 
*PProa he« to me " 
Mation Models Pe 
rithms and with f aut 
Prognos Sharia: bat 
"quati. ns and must 


ermar, lo 


nfer - 
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' sis dl 
ing liquid nitrogen, culture and identification of fungi, microscopic diag 
common cutaneous diseases. Medical Faci Associate J 

Miche 
Dermatology Clinic (arr ! 
Same as Derm 380. Group Health Associatior 


suf 
Dermatology Clinic (arr James and 


Same as Derm 380. Walter Reed Army Medical Center , Sof 
Dermatology in General Medicine (art Nigra an i 
Outpatient clinic two mornings a week, daily rounds on the inpatient and consi 
ervice nsultations on all patients in hospital. Basic science conference 
it least three | irs of dermatology review slide sessions each week rU 
readings in dermatology. Supervisi b hief resident Washington ! josp* 
Center suf 
Private Office Practice ( arr.) oat 


tudents to work in a private dermatology P illiam 


The department arranges for s 


’ Introduction to De rmatopathology art 


Basic pattert f skin disease and their microscopic manifestations 
Extramural Dermatology Elective (arr.) 


Elective periods at other institutions 


Emergency Medicine 


Chair M.S. Smith 


Jut 

Introduction to Prehospital Clinical Medicine (5) Warner, fs 

Ex res, through lectures and simulation exercises, the role and respon ssmet 

f the emergency medical technician/ambulance (EMT/A) Patient a pied 

basic life irt, hemorrhage control, bandaging, splinting and extri cai 

jues. Observa f emerge ure delivery in a local setting T jS 
training ird resuscitation. Upon successful completion 


lent is eligible to take the national registry EMT/A examination 
k € EM De yeAtley, Lue A 


EMT/A Review 


lical technict? an p! cont MAST 


Review of information and skills for the emergency mex VA, an 
i state recertification examination. Includes CPR certifi ation, E uivan 
ling. Prer« juisite urrent EMT/A certifi tion and EMec d 10 or ed sul 
u 
Preliminary Emergency Care (2 if Trans. 
Clasirócm ái heieatnio instruction thes Slices f » Department O bor CPR 
m's fi esponde urse guidelines. Topics include airway manag erion $° 
norr ? t Upon successful ae 
ern ine | al IgIng, ar 5 0 yl ^ 
t eligible t ke a state first-responder certification examine sa 
i uS: x "T. 
« » u . 
; i r-respondet preparing. tc hs first 
d sk t t-responc c 
Includes CPR certification. Prerequist® 
l "m 
responder certification and EMed 12 or equivalent SOM ice 
Vie 


" 3) 
Emergency Medic al Services and the He aith Care System \ 1g system "enl 
C 


vice 
Organization and management of emergency medi al ser »s (0 d hê 
jelivery methods, the relationship of emergency medic: il serv neis am 
, xy ome nili sias f federal state. and local gove equi? 

1 ire $ i lt federa at EMed 180 0f peate 
private sector in de ver f emergency care Prerequisite oil 
Management Communication Skills (4 rd keeping ” 

^ we 
Development of skills in report and proposal writing, res pott 
presentatior OQ) / Legs 


s stems ( eS ^. 

Design of Emergency Medical Services Communication y jical Se ser 
the emergency me 
u h protoco 


iding mmunication svstems desigr dispatci -po 


Introduct to mmunication networks it 


eaurt r muitipk isuaity inciael 


Management of Emergency Services (3) , contribute t0 € oust 
' nel mar n use 


nt and processes thé 


t Cr € i ive € i , an 
es ta rga itic Topi f de manpower training s d 
t nent purchase A he 
i i t ir desigr ] ent purchs puding zy 
y 
Health and Safety Legislation (3 jegislatic yi sl "m 
! r} | safety 1€? y 
Survey of the methods used to develop health and sa suc 
nts. Implications O° 


55 Legal Aspects of Eme rgency Management 


DeAtley 
Legal Issues in the deliv Di erg K u sc ices, including abandon 
ment, malpra € egligence itient sc he Freedom of Information and 
Privacy Acts, the Good Samat in law, | ^ leviation, re 'eping, patient 
refusal of service me il tr Emerger medicine legislation and 
recent court decisions 

í 

jl Prehospital Advanced Life Support I Staff 
Role and res onsibiliti« t the emerge ex technician/paramedic, includ 
Ing medi ai histor, ny u assi ner iques athophysiok Wy, and 
Management of s] cardiac, re eurological, and gastrointestinal 

| "mergencies. Overview of eme gency me il services cor cation systems 

| Students are assigne work | il emerger lepar 1 ride with area 
Paramedic Laboratory s« s patient assessment. ac airway mar 
ment lefibrillation trave t jues, ar IM/SQ injections. Prer« 

| EMed 10 concurrent registration: EM« 

62 Pee 
Prehospital Advanced Life Support II tafi 
Ssessment T zement of emerge ic :bstetrics, gvne«c trauma 
Pediatrics idolescent ine, and geriatrics. Prer« ite: EMed 10; concurrent 
l'egistration: EM« 

63 
Paramedic Skills | Stall 
isi ation of trau i management skills ied in PHILS/BTLS course. Prereq 
uisite permi ior f ir f 1 
Paramedic si Skills II 
p entation f cardia erge TI Skills outlined in the 
leart Associati ACLS course. Lecture ar iboratory erequisite 

, 9E instruct 

05 Pr 

[: 
hospital Clinical Practicum 1 
Students r rotate throug i irie M sites ) M C 
ICparuments, ar mobili wer care units 
Of 
| Statt 
tude r 
l C tnrougt T [ n ites g al care burn 
An 
MIS, labo and delive Is bile te ve re its. Concurrent 
gy p e Stration: | Me 

) vi 
Xtr: f 
Tech tion and Rescue l'echniques (3 Staff 

“niques used ga ig a ating red. Vehicular accident 
CXtricatic, hioh.; i . " AE in? - , Y ropes 

68 rri I ugh-risc wale escue, ele ic emergencie and usc pc 
d Nt War r 
und: mia Recognition for Eme rgency ¢ lini ians Warner 
( “amentals of electr ur hv ar ter ( basic ECG patterns 
mmon err 
n *“ error iKing re 3S, with emphasis or ol 
mal and at i urfa , 

À abnormal ve patte ( drugs and elect C "A 

80 ¢ G Xatterns 
Uren 
lased t Trends and Practices in Prehospital Clinical Medicine (1) 

R «Q^ 4 review of mont leo journals ver topics as patient 
. sessment te Ti , " " fI " y 
» Stu rm reatm« xlalities ne e, legal 
100 and con oversic n EMS. A ission bv permissi f instr 

Catio » A t Len 
n heorie aan Planning and Assessment for Emergency wp rs (3) DeAtley 
tive “Nd principles of learning and teaching. ir evelopment of effec 

ou 

No tress e Objectives, Je ‘ t and examinations 
Impact anagement (3 Schottk« 
Nort i tress and by r ton eme pers nei. Causes and effects of stress 

Erm stre. 
Mar "SSS Counseling te 1S, ¢ ve coping mechani sms, à ime 

le «doen. 1 

Nis p er Dent Skills 

Rency ian 
Introd , Mi anagemeni Information Systems (4 Staf 
SU tior 
l P computer emerge me 
Vices Rac ers R 
Use SiC RT ) iris í ter-assisted syste 
e f mic i^ | ( I 
all ^-Omputer , ert ev f rce 
Mg llocatior Pre ( x cec i t 
Analysis of I -equisite: Ex 180 or equivalent 
anning ,. ^"Crgency Medical Services Sy stems (3-3 Staff 
1 1 


M C iar 
valuation of emerger me 


Emergency Medicine 6 


9 
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Disaster Management and Planning (3 penie 
Pla r and management of multiple-casualty incidents in the c prehospil 
10 vironmetr ( velopment of response plans triage, medi at 
evacuation procedures, c tior oles of government and the pay 
sector, terrorism, and medical care for mass gatherings je 
b; 2 
l Medical Management of Hazardous Mi itc erials Incidents (3 Dr at 
terials à i tion of | dous má yterials ? 
ems, precautic ed paie proved! site 
s 
ntamination selected pe xerequ' 
r equivalent sol 
l Financing Eme — Medical Services Systems (5 "T 
Designed to provide financial skills needed by managers of € ^mergenc Y : 
services svstems Sod planning, preparation, and con trol billing and «€ gn 
tions; third-party reimbursements; financial reports; financial aspects oL P^ 
nrer rat recr 1 ; t ED ^ pP» 
4 preparation; responding to RFPs Prerequisite ACC 1. EMed 40. SMPF S 
170 Introduction to Safety and Occupational Health (3) am 
Overview of the safety movement. Econon mpact of accident related loss m" in 
f reducing such losses. Roles of safetv and occupational healt 
* minimizi and es sul 
171 Environmental Aspects of Safety and Occupational Health (3) ation d 
Health and safety concerns related to workplaces and equipment Examin mu 
( iron 1 nditior ; m ents and methods for mon 
172 Acciden "vc 3 S 
dent Prevention (3) prehen 
Overview of accident prevention and loss cont Introd iction to comf 
safety concepts and methodology. Prerequisite EMed 170 suf 
173 Assessment of Accident Risks (3 ET so 
wr 1 I ` ax - 
Methods of obtait ling, and analvzing information related t 
accidents in the y. Prerequisite: EMed 170, 171 172 sal 
5 Ethics in Emergency Management 3) e yi^ 
ractit 
Ethical issues pertaining to prehospital care and administr ative pr* " axe w 
f ip 1 f » 
include "do not resuscitate" orders; medical and religious conflict | 
medical care; and the impaired provider. Prerequisite EMed 18 pen! 
80 Leadership Skills (4 sine, 7" 
« disci 
Development of skills in listening, delegation of responsibilities, dise} 
decision Making sa 
181 Integrated Emergency Management (3 ont o 4 } 
ia" jeyelopm 
Identification of agencies I 1 in disaster response and de » 
: t 2. Med 150 sali 
integrated emergency management system. Prerequisite EMet Y 
182 Public Education and Media Relations (3) class 
The role of the media in emergency medical services explored throne "m 
5 
liscussion with media representatives. Advantages and di$ ipe" "d 
: " 
werage. Methodologies for public education abot t emergency m "E 
183 Office Management ( 2 filing s 
$ Y 
Setup and management of an office, including establis! hme i relations ^ 
selection of office equipment, cor ion techniques pub " i 
marketing ^ sal 
E } ing cent 
Eme Mec) Management Research De sign 3 rting Are 
» y & 
Basic principles ar thods of data collection, analysis, and F©P" cc S0 eg 
s av »gistration: ` St 
je s required. Prerequisite: EMed 18; con urrent Fre xi 
19 3) J 
190 Seminar Ady anced topics in Eme € Management ( sontract on o 
Management issues, such as labor relations, c lective bargaining" pe niss" 
iauon te > 
ibn" nanena T don of rahi polio requisi . 
incin | I Matiot pubi DOHC) Prereq m 
nstruct : uad 
199 Independent Study (3 jicine Rr 
s nec 
Individual research project in in area relevant to emerge = perl! 
graduate seniors with permission of program EX ulty jn | 
Of — 13) st 
200 Emergency Management Administrative Internship (19 sency 1095 eal f 
The student IPPP v medical service 48* luate i 
tude issigned to a local emerger nedicai se icy t€ " 
administration of it ealth care deliver rogram. Opportun m 
ea ER a cdi sta nd regulation ley il 
I ice d erv and levise r tocols ana ! M jet” 
i 0 
201 Cardiopulmonary Resuscitation Practicum \V ) Upon & 
Mechai U SK t ro } rt ife ppor on 
( À i i Ic iHi fic ation 
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) 
430 Emergenc y Medicine | 


DeAtley, Scott 
Required 


Course for first-year medical students. Lectures, demonstrations, and 
Practice sessions on basic prehospital assessment and stabilization. Upon comple 

3] we Of EMed 201 and 23 the student receives BCLS certification 
* Mergency Medicine II (1) DeAtley and Staff 


Elective supple 


ment to and expan 
develop pro 


rhe student is expected to 
ficiency e Juivaient to tz 
tunities to Speni 
unit, The st 


Course 


y medical technician. Oppor 


| time on a basic life ice or a mobile intensive care 


iden 


r successful completion of the 

Prerequisite EMed 230 

Emergency Medicine (3) 
“quired for senior medic 


302 
é Scott and Staff 


MIts in the emergency unit 


Of the University Hospital under supervision of the faculty and residents of the 
Departmer t of Emergency Medicine. Vi jex S student confer 
ences and requi Iwo-week r required clinical shifts 


This cours is prerequ 


Emergency Medicine (arr.) 
Elective in emerg 
relevant 


311 


iCrgency medicine 
Scott 
Cncy medi 


ine in a suburban community hospital. Participation in 
conferences and weekly emergency medicine grand ri inds. Holy Cross 
Hospital 

312 Emerge 

, «'RCncy Medicine 
“lective for t 
IS 


Elective Scott 


i emergency medicine as a career. The student 


te Student interested i 

assigned a faculty preceptor and « mbines clinical experience with a research or 
313 administrative proie 
3 Emeroe Jem 

-— ncy Medicine 


Elective (arr Eastaugh 


“ctive in emergenc medicine rban M hospital. Providence 
3) Hospital 
<0 ( 
0 ^ à 
Tim rative Emergency Medical Services Sy stems (arr Adams, Hunt 
me : 


IS divided 


( among EMS systems in the District of Columbia Montgomery 
Ay 

unty, and Fairfax ( ounty. The student accompanies prehospital advanced life 
Su 

PPort providers an i must complete assigned rea 1a short written report 


0 } 
Na preho "Spital 


Stud ire topi 
330 udents. F Med 302 or 
y Clinical Toxi 


nder sur 


for visiting 


cology (* 
Geor TO *ervision, st 

Betown | niversity Hospit 
Public and medical comn : tv. Als 
Permission maunity. Al 


udents work in the Natior 


ai, responding t 


340 Rp Of instructor 
nica Blective in Emergency Medicine (5 Re senthal 
Medicine  '! Ongoing research activities of the Department of Emergency 
350 *» icine 
— Management (arr Scott 
Tessings « including pr leansing, debridement, anesthesia, repair 
Splints, and after 


" CUON, under the supervision of emergency 
390.9; tC Partmeny ction, under the sup ( gen 


Xtra Staff. Two or four weeks 
E Mural E 
N ural Emergency Medicine (arr 


'Tlods at otl 


Ier institutions 
* Of Injury Control (arr 

3 BY Of all types of injury. with 
Aütoóm. )bile fer, : A Ms , —: 
top} "o Sports inj 
Pics Inciples of 


me injuries, violence, drowning 


Ny cont 


rol latabase s 


€d 10 to 96 are open only 


‘Omy a 
Study Of tt ES Physiology (3 


Malt 
( "€ human body E " no, haces "v. imme ^ 
Arculato ody. Etiology, arthrology, myology, hematology, immunology 
tive g ry respiratory ligesti os 1 
YStem« il Live x 


DD nee RE EE 
= * 82 45 5 8's 2s 
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suf 


! 11 Applied Anatomy and Physiology (4) e, 
| Application of anatomical and physiolog rinciples. Control of hemorrhaf 
| methods of resuscitation, management of K ot pain Physical em 

yn, nutrition, fluid and electrolyte balance, respiratory conditions, dide 


| 12 Mathematics for Health Providers (2 
ides a basis for understanding the equations used to calcula 


te the effect? 
ion necessary to 3 


nd the informat 


i 
| d ilculations to appropriate therapy, such as drug dosage and other modest 
| v ——— suf 
| 15 Pharmacology and Toxicology (arr uso 
Pharmaceutical mathematics, terminology, preparations compounding, g, ph + dni 

| logical action and potential toxic reactions of certain drugs, legal aspects OF 
| regulations sil 

16 Clinical Laboratory Techniques and Procedures (arr. ) m 

[ intenance. Use of micrc 


Laboratory procedures used in basic healt i 
rate, 
complete blood count, acid-fast stain, urinalysis, blood sedimentation 


ip (^T. 
ard test, coagul | and bleeding time, blood grouping, blood typing - 


Ra adis ation Biology (2) 


Effects of ionizing radiation on various cell 


boc 
s, tissues, organs, and the human? 


molecules; the human immune 5} 


I 
rm eftects of rz idi: kr Hs asim: 
l including therapy modalities, classification © 


| ise of radiation therap\ i of 


types of therapy units, and treatment 


nit. Organic and inorganic 


ible genetic effects and long- and si 


21 Health Physics (4) electro" 
Concepts of radioactivity, including beta decay, isometric tf ansmissio c. seculi 
ipture, internal transition, alpha decay, the auger effect, isotopk x d ‘gunting 

| ind transie equilibriutr irtificia insmutatio I lear reactions, * a 
| f statistics sit 
22 Introduction to Epidemiology (1 | proc ure 
| Study of common communicable diseases, immunologic factors not 
Contact interviewing and reporting of communicable diseases - 


Management of Medical and Surgical Emergencies 7) 4i proc i 
threatening situations. £ linicé pf 


Basic techniques used in treating life 
e surgit 
nclude cardiopulmonary resuscitatior hemorrhage control minor Sd 
edures, and venous cutdowns. Dealing with drug werdose and treat TM 
| | hi m 
medical propiems í 
) 1 x» | 
26 Medical Diz ignosis and Treatment ( art cerminatl a 
| Introduct r f lisease states and de je 
i IO I € ION Of Clinical GIS. nok 


chr 
echniques, with emphasis on adv anced te 


sal 


Fd T < 
| f th iti he . port 
| i Techniques in € ardiac Resuscitation ( 2 basic life sup! 
l T eded in Dé , 
B ardiac life support techniques and skills needed "i 
I j St 
instruction training Cott 
| %6 Radiologic Fundamentals and Radiation Health (arr. uipi nen p 
| Basic concepts used in diagnosis of disease using radiologic eq vires 4 
I ised positions, degrees of X-ray —— protective rr ation g 
| ients and techr Safety t« juecs í acceptable a mater ls 
] ip 
| sure. Review of NRC regulations, ac entabilit records, recel m 
| storage T. di 
| ' Disaster Sanitation (5 shasis ON € : 
| Survey of lear, biological, and chemical hazards with emp™ m 
| protecuior * personne ind related issues "i 
| 8 Environmental Sanitation (1 ith food, V? 
| S "? tal f that contribute to human hea sol 
ind working spaces, ex ind. pest control rion ad 
| tio" 
Dental Fundamentals (2 : interpre oe 
| Ove ew of dental recor eening ral examination Xn jo! tal qe St | 
| j | and penio dE 
| ministration of anesthesia, ar ental, endodonta y! f 
| Alcohol and Drug Abuse (2 sical issue im " 
| pes a lagnitude of bstance abuse, et il and meak a sil 
| umi ind treatmer ys 
$ H ta 
W } 87 Surface Radiation Health (3) able in th 


| progr: ums avs uli 


Sources of radiation and radiation services ana 
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£ 
0 Occupational 


and Environmental Health (arr Staff 

Basi environmental hazards, suct is Chemica and industrial exposure. Prevention 

and treatment of expx sure to toxic substances. On-site evaluation of Safety hazards 
and unsafe practice: in the workplace 

72 Medical Material Management (4) Staff 


Material m 


4nagement in the medical faci gc Ig, Dur material 
receipt and inspection, inventory of « juiy supplies | medici 
nals, stock rec ards, surve idjustments, classes of plar ty, pror 
93 erty accountability torage requirements 
Health Systems Administration I (arr otalt 
Health system Organization, General office procedures, standard subject identi 
Hcation c ies, filing systems, records disposal, security of patient information 
Correspondence cedural n S 
Í He 
Health Systems Administration II (4 staff 
Planning office Systems, procedures, environment in. Qualit itr 
Work measurement meti ds, authority ar ga à S i 
95 ples ol Office Organi it n, € i VCC supi viol 
5 Re. y t pel 
Records Management (í staff 
Health records | inager t. Classif f rw t € € ecords, pr 
MOtions educational services ireer development, personnel orientation, medical 
" cre eligibility atier ste tatistical analvsis 
Clinical Experience »tatt 
Supervised Cxperience a resear Practica il t fi ess ied i 
, the classroon 
K) ( " 
linical Medicine Review Stall 
Y | 
T Students in the 1 ssis t g A fai ee e minimum 
} . 
*holarshir requirement is the re irriculum by the end of the 
10] rrerequisit Permission of program dire 
"ny 1 ` eraon 
St tig mental Biostatistics 
para reas ming, collection of data es ence. a revalence. General 
TM — Of observations und use of meas " ; ft pus students 
< Mod 
f. and Water Sanitation (3 stat 
eneral characteristics of water systems T ribi 
lon. + : , : 
ci Public bathing lace f iter ent 
aCilitie 
i ties, Dairy pro " fo. cessing g an ig 
MX. Sune 
lf “Pery n and training of foo lustry personn 
5 Academic € | ? » ^ 
. urriculum Tutorial (arr > 
M 
tudents in the phys in assista g f eet th juirement 
r Natisfactor v perf sul f s [ lirst-vea IT! 
lum Pre ł | t K t € ICA £ 4 AU 
09 Hum requisite: permiss f progra t 
3 an Behavior I Killee 
sic Knowled A4 
in Witdge of psy ent C vork. Mental sta exa 
lation a« 1 tool ef : ` h 
With $ 1OOI Of Clir a ADI CS rst Ra W King 
T Ith psy liatric mar 
Anato "ood ted 
0 
my and Phy siology I (4 Staff 
12 Mbines content on Anat 114 $ i a 
? Anato tent on at 115 and Phyl 111. For of $5 
, my and Phy siology II (4 Staff 
linuatio, of HCS a . masses 
tventive M I [I-Campus students 
Basic Medicine and Epidemiology for Physician Assistants (2 Cawley 
COncep . : 
let "Pt of public health ar epidemiology, with emphasis on those ar 4 
9 Primary, Ire pract i í : 
0 i K t Í ICS er san Ist Inca € 
114 ¢ ORY In interpret : i i 
"ner. ` ' MCulcal literature 
al La 
asic th boratory Medicine for Physician Assistant Students 2 
COPY. intarrnes Ten 
Clinica) lab, ^erpretation, an I t gical correla S us he 
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116 Medical Terminology (0) mino 


Autotutorial completed before entering the physician assistant program Te alli 


ogy and vocabulary basic to all areas of medical science, h« spital service, af 


health specialties cave 
119 The Physician Assistant Role in Modern Health Care (2) deter! 
The role of physician assistants in health care delivery, with emphasis 08 j 


; ; . licy 
f health, organizational forces in the health care system, health pos, 


1 j cts © 
health financing issues, medical ethics, and legal and economic aspe 


health professions sul 


120 Biochemistry for Health Sciences Students (2) field for 
health sciences 


nants í 


Basic concepts of biochemistry and their relation to the 
off-campus students sul 
121 Microbiology for Health Sciences Students (arr. ) , Study d 
Basic concepts of microbiology and principles of mic robial defense. * 
microorganisms of medical importance. For off-campus students 
122 Public Health Microbiology (3) 
Application of basic microbiology, gene ral principles of immun 


rolo 
ology and V! pus 
a or off 
development of a surveillance protocol for nos comial infection For 


students n pille’ 

< nsus 4 

125 Manifestations of Disease (5) Joh spp rc 

Interdisciplinary course in the theory of medicine s Di nos? 

for a wide spectrum of disease secialti® 

. nd surgical sf y 0 
= h permissk 


using an organ system 


Clinical findings and pathophysiology 


and management of diseases in a variety of medical à 
students with | 


Prerequisite: Anat 115, Phyl 111. Open to graduate 

instructor xi 
126 Clinical Approach to Diagnosis (arr. ) > | symptoms 

Equips the student with the basi skills needed to recognize clinica w 

arrive at a provisional diagnosis. For off-campus students s» 
27 Clinical Medicine I (arr.) s "T ad 

Introduction to the recognition of the clinical disease state integrating T 


acquired in the basic sciences. For off-campus students is 
) js 
128 Clinical Medicine II (arr ised in dil 4 
( uation of HCS 127 with emphasis on advanced technology U^ T np 
ind review of the therapeutic approach. Prerequisite HCS 14 sañ 
students Km 
yrs 
129 Clinical Medicine III (arr.) jisciplinary a ye 

Continuation of HCS 128. For off-campus students only. Inter - ] reali 

sis, 4 

using an organ systems approach to the symptoms diagno if 

> y art - 1 HCS 128 SU 
encountered in a variety Of disease states Prerequisite ses 


130 Pathological Mechanisms of Disease (arr. ) 


Basic terms and concepts of pathology 


tous dise 


processes. Includes pathogenesis and dynamics of disease 


and morphology of pathological changes in common diseases © spall 
system. For off-campus students only i 
131 Human Behavior II (2 sol 
Continuation of HCS 109 bes" 
133 Introduction to Clinical Assessment (arr. ) à hould atait 
Clinical interviewing and physical examination The student $ 5 


off-campus students | agn OF 


ner's level of clinical comy 
134 Clinical Assessment (art 
Patient interviewing and physical exam 


tence. For 


ot 9^ gy 
^ yration j ok t 
g integ" ic te pore! 


nati includin 
ination f diagno 


io b 
tained from the newer and more sopnistt ated modes t pd £^ 
137 Issues in Health Care ( nics economie ] 
j " Cv 
Practitioner- patient interaction i the roles of law, et sher 
^ i " " 
ernment in the health care system m n 
f , 
140 Clinical Decision Making ( 2) mphasis ^g X7 
Methodological approach to clinical problem s ving, with € ] results, i Xie SU 
RTA ARTO, 1-99 "iral examinations laboratory al the an 10 
IOf MN pater n *S phvsical examini ) " lol ic ; 
S t } rical and ni ynpharmaco’™ cion and gu 
election of appre te pharmacological ane 1 ity supe is 10 it 


ients assist in analysis of clinical cases under facu 


ion to pati 


hange* 


evaluate mptoms it YOphvsiOK gical j 


E 
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143 Nurse Practi 
Current ce 


tioner Seminar I 


velopmer | the rok [Ux irse pra IOnK ( 
reimbursement. nurse Ti ea i verage, I 
lelineatic 
144 Nurse Prac titioner Seminar II (3 inson 
Health pror on and disease prevention, with emphasis on developing strategies 
lor particular populat in « n g 1 rom 
!45 Topics in p. diatrics stall 
Topics cover. i " eve i ife m n respirator) 
infection ind al nina sorder 
© Topics in Emergency Medicine for Physician Assistants ( arr.) Stall 
Evaluatior ind treatment of the patient wit rgent proble Ren f signs and 
Symptom f g ( s for IZNOSIS and treat 
ment of , Y f ermeroent esses. Dew pment Of Skills used in the clinical 
year including — oe n g ar g g, CPR and ACLS certification. cast 
l applicati iba l et 
47 y 
Introduction to Radiology staff 
Principles T » T , mag g. Ra Q 1 evelopment 
i Of à systematic appr tO 1 gy. Normal and abnormal radiological findings 
15 Staff 
Introductie n to Electrocardiography tari 
undamenta f elect i war terpretatior f basic ECC S 
Commor erroy | ROY with er isis enti Xt 
norma] ind al » wave natte s. Effects of drugs and elect e imba eon 
e ECG patterr 
51« 
linical Pharmac Ology (arr 
Appr )priate uses of i xlalities sages, actions 
Toutes of adı s. Ad iges, disadvan | 
" lages ind rea fo » the ruo of cl t ra ilter Vt l 
53« í ek ^ T } i | 
Whe Ad S 
necology Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner Ada 
CCtiw rotation f oie er , P Manage t t ovre Rica 
e Problems | } ' 
s , 
| ad 
Clinica) Geriatrics (4 Adams 
Required rotat í i Students devek ial 
Stud 
e- and lear, " are s nre virt eir facult advisers 
59 Pr lea 2 o t W 
ima Adams 
Mary Care pre eptorship: Nurse Practitioner (arr yaan 
Wired four week rorar in. ree nractit er students. All aspects of pati 
sg agement in am i | ! 
? Card i : rens 
| lothoracic Medicine Elective for Physician Assistants i sorensot | 
S “uh four-week i tat selecte with lacuitv approva l y | 
"Dervision oft * preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with problen 
Com; ! - i 
the monly Seen in ri Decialt earn t ect and integrate information Or | 
A NICSE patiente ! 
159 d : | 
Fle tology Elec tive for Physician Assistants (4 sorensor | 
"Clive. fOur-week we . er the l 
Sion of the pre tüdents üss e care of patie t )blems ! 
y SOE ea P t tegrat for 1 f 
itients 
ec 
lica] Inpatient »orens l 
X-wWeek r í r ] 
" otat x P « é rate rr i 
n the me, 1 | » 
x lica l f ents w e ber t € - c 
Uden: is r 
"ted f « esid« 
attending 1 € t t es " Ss [i 1 
Ig f « " < a e 1 NOrK 
l Oun i C A t eq 
6l ecture 
Sports ledi Staff | 
Four. “ine for Physician Assistants (art all 
Wee ~~ : 
tior ^ Katior e thy 1 nractice i Ignosis. tre 
1l | $ 
163 M and pr 
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i] 
enso 
| 165 Medical Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr. ) Son : 
| I | f advisor 
| Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students, arrange d with approva o 
| Aspects of specialty patient management in ambulatory setting 
| anag ( ula M Sorenson 
| l Surgical Inpatient (arr. ) r mation 
i ^ : » info 
| Six-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate pero 
)| 
on admitted surgical pati and gains experience in their pre and poti eion 
management. Students assist during operative and ward procedures anc 
| is part of the irgical team under a physician s supervision sull 
| 168 Urology for Physician Assistants (arr.) sis an 
mc i 
Four-week rotation in which students integrate information On diag! 
treatment of urologic conditions. For off-campus students only sores" 
| 169 Obstetrics and Gynec ology (arr.) E information 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrale necolog' 
i nt £Y 
| on al gynecological patients. Students assist ii outpatient P under ? 
| cal and inpatient obstetrical practice as part of the he alth care tear 
physician's supervision Adam 
| 170 Obstetrics and Gynecology: Nurse Practitioner r.) jividual SO 
lective rotation for nurse practitioner students, Students develop ind! 
| and learning objectives in niunction with their faculty advisors Adam 
| E 
| 171 Pediatric Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr jiatric practice 
" | cial 
Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students, Ambulatory pedi corens 
| 172 Pediatric Outpatient (arr.) * informatio” 
| Six-week rot n in which the student learns to collect and integra firection % i 
ibout the 1 oblems of the pediatric outpatient under the p psi! 
f ediat T growth and development, pediatric history * 
| examination, and management of common pediatric illnesses caso 
| 73 Special Projects Elective for PA/MPH Students (4) xmbined m 
| Elective preceptorship/practicum experience for stu jents in the i nd pret 
\ 1 j al 4 p 
ian Assistant/Master of Public Health Program. With faculty appro vica and/or 
: à inke ^, 
| supervision, students select and complete à project spanning : ve medicine y 
| search activities; special emphasis on public health and preventi X 
i 
| í Primary Care " primi 
= : ^ i acts € 
Required rotation for off-campus allied health students All aspect 
ens 
| medicine. Hospital rounds with attending physicians Sor nd 
| apt i 
| Primary Care Preceptorship (arr ^ ian assis 
Seven-week experience in which the student functions as 4 ee jiatticss " 
^ Deu» 
| prit are setting. Appropriate primary care areas include f n | 
| us 
medicine, family practice, and emergency medicine $e the 
| 176 Emergency Medicine Elective for Physician Assistants (4/ „roval ne ens 
| Elective f week clit rot ted with faculty apf I 
i ir-week clinica ted wi satients WI! y 8 
| supervision of the preceptor, s ist in the care OF P^ info 
mmonly seen ii pecia ect and integr P 
| todas Hanlon sore a 
| ese patients def 
177 General Medicine Elective for Physician Assistants 1 - pproval g ble? 
| : r à 
j Elective four-week clinical rotation selected wit faculty Je vith p™ no 
} » ofp wien mu 
T isi recer dents assist in the care s rate info 
| 1 ec I r i ul earn t lect and integr y 
l ‘ - en 
; Sor! 
these patients 5 ab 
patie 
'8 Emergency Med > (ari NE ous! 
nergenc edicine (arr. ) te informé ! «tro? 
Rotation in wi e student learns to collect and integra ;ency situa p^ und 
in emergen iom. Experience with a variety of emerge dic 
nergency MS $ 
rotating shifts. The student functions as part of the ¢ merg " i 
he supervi f a physiciat y mn 
| 179 Emergency Medicine: Nurse Practitioner (art) araical emerge™ of 
| Rotation for nurse practitioner students Medical and surg" a 
| 
ment nr - ne 
| nent problet "T" 
| 180 Practicum in Environmental Health (art wage and soli, esi 
Supervised fieldwork. Food servi housing, water sewdp conle Se 
pervi ICIGQWOTK. ł d si Cé Ou Reports anc po 
infectious diseases. Occupational health problems. ^ei i gis f 
191 ) i) "EL of 
181-82 Introduction to Environmental Science (373 à treatment p ue. 
vete ms s > s 
General characteristics of urban and rural water Syste" rion O wale , "mu 
1 blic bathing place sanitat lesign and funt ume 
e 3 al px lution 
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posal of hun waste Foo tation: processing, storage, and distribution 
à c tv. For off-campus Students 
Biiects of najor pollutants on people. Radiol Rical Safety. For off-camr € 
tafi 
183 Introduction to Industrial Hygiene ia 
' } n exposure xic dust, metal fume 

Chemical hazard diseases Cause y t IGU CX 1 ; 


and vapor Rase ind organ omp Is. FT 


logical effects of low 
and high tem; 


peratures, radiati ek igneti i izing), illumina 
tion, sound pressure, and atn pheric [ ion. For off-campus student " 
184 Public He alth Organization and Administration (3 4 » 
Public he ait activitic [Ra it 1 | I bep — ^e — 
services educati ^ t es. Adı ‘ NSide 
including g vernmental aspx fisca inag € " el f rs, and public 
relations in publi eal I iz: For off-campus stude um 
185 Environmental Impact and the Law (3 tali 
Rationa tor environmental impact statements ar | government agencies respons 
blefor these enyi ents. Current statute regulati pertai gto the Iro 
ment For off-ca mpus students 
186 Orthop; acdics | lective for Physician Assistants (4 > " re, > * 
Jecuve four week ica tat € A 4 va mS 1i 
Supervision of the preceptor, students assist in th« ( ents with problems 
*ommonly see, ind SX à anc t ( eg f atic 
-—- these patients 
la diology Elective for Physician Assistants (4 X 7 -— n 
"léctive four week clinical rotat elected with faculty approva naer wie i 
*upervision of the preceptor. s ents assist the e of natient thr blems 
*oómmonh seen in this specialtv a ea é egrate format [ 
these nar v 
188 Shock Pies ov m 
auma Elective for Physician Assistant s- 
Elective four-week clinical rotat elected with faculty approva nder the | 
Supervision of th preceptor, students assist he care of patients with problems | 
commonly seen ir y is x T : earn t ere tegrate í ` í 
"n these patients 
"D alcohol Rehabilitation | nit i » - 
Sychc he Rical ar d the ' 1 é Ic 
190 “tan alcoh, -relate Danci I t 


ermatology Stafi 
Mica] . 


dSSessr 


ut Sot me Be Mas the ambulator 
19) wre Setting. For off-camnus e ents | 
) r of i is Ss AU t 
y ond 
D c Ear. Nose and Throat UT 
agnostic ind ther uc a pe p i 
thr Í 
192 nh. For off« impus ( un 
thopaedics T r 
agne SIS and treatme It of mmon ort - i Reg hd n om 
Care 
193 ¢ Ci Setting. Roy ff-campus t 3 
nica] Aspects of Aging 
ommon pre of Ee n bisiro > graphy, etiolog i 
Pathopiy dr : ele blems. H« inte i 
a > > ; 
194 Cc Concepts Iss les ncerning health poli AI C age 
acti H die 
ur Cum in Gerontok "Ry and Geriatric Care (ar 
A Pervised fieldy rk w t 
elder}, 


SC 
195 ( 


196 | 
! He alth ¢ Care 


var | 


c heait are stc i y 
aCe ‘ 


—- 
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197 Current Issues in Bioethics (1) 


198 


^06 


233 


45 


! Studying a Study Methods for Re ading the Medical I 


suf 

r " t ssicians 
Interdisciplinary approach to problems of bioethics. Presentations by phy 
! health care administrator? 

Sorens 


information 
«eid 
and ass* 


nurses, lawyers, economists, philosophers, and 
Psychiatry (4) 


Four-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate 


in psvchiatric patients. The student is part of the therapeutic community 
in identification and treatment of the psychiatric patient sull 
Independent Study (arr.) 

f od by y the 


1 i yve 
Required rotation in an area of study chosen by the student and appr 


culty 
niunction with their fac 


faculty. Students develop learning objectives in 
advisors mcconnell 
Practicum in Geriatric Care (1) " 


nal 25869 
y 
Geriatric assessment, including interviewing, physical exam, and functk 


DVS 
s visits 
ment in uly atient and institutional settings Partic pation i | home 


| 


interdisciplinary seminars " 
2 S and Manageme nt of Health Deviations (5) Johns logic 

Common health deviations of adults, with emphasis on the normé il de " 

and pathophvsiological aspects of svstems functioning. The syste matic py 

and management of health deviations that form foundation of lint at for 

making for adult/gerontological nurse practitioners in primary © ire P abort jon 

students in the graduate program in primary care r nursing offered in co 

with George Mason University povat 

Clinical Decision Making (2) " imer 

Methodological approach to clinical problem solving ory rests an p 

} } l | ne 
tion of patient histories, physical examinations, | aboratory results, her pe 


nonpharmz icologicá jl t 


clinic 
nts assist in analysis of € 5 10 
lation «atl 


Selection of appropriate pharmacological and 


ient education, counseling, and referral. St 


under faculty supervision and learn to evaluate symptoms 1n re in 
physiological changes. Primarily for students in the graduate program 
care nursing offered in collaboration with George Mason 1 niversity sull 
' Practicum in Advanced Health Assessment "" ) skills. with 
heal i clinical decision-mé aking 57, sul 


ation Of advanced neaitn-assessment and < 


ive i 
;rehensiv f 
emphasis on the collection of data needed to make à comp! xx 


primary Care 


assessment. Students work with adult patients in cam in pri 
faculty supervision. Primarily for students in the graduate progr 


. n 
nursing offered in collaboration with George Mason University par 
Clinical Experience in Urban Health Care (1) « of he ^ 
inment for increased aware! t i 


An introduction to the clinical envir nopul ed 
n ve! 
issues. Students take part in a varietv of clinical activities includ! Eh yerse™ 
laboratory work, and history taking in an urban clinic for medie 
individuals 4l 
itc rature { 1) jo! 
»s of analyz 


medical students. Princi iple an 
je miologY 


in researc 


j rse for fi 


nonmathematical epk 


al principles and illustrations of errors that can occur m 
Epide miology and Me dical Decision -— 1) f epider 0108" nd 
Required course for second-year medical students. Princ ip sense causat see 
liagnostic testing. Rates of disease, assessment of risk and a in oecifici 
concepts of reproducibility, range of normal, sensitivity gioii analys cyf 
studies in epidemiology and introduction to diagr ystic decis! ‘i 7 
Clerkship in Primary Care (8 " ambulatof? yro 
" f YS | enc m 
Required for third-year medical students. Care of pauer ) emere". hash 

ling the Ge cae Washingt n University Health 1 Plan (HMO os n 
E 2 1 v prac 
ind office practices of internists, p tricians, and famil ka to care for C of 
n specialty areas that contri | physician's cap® and j opht amb 
minor illnesses: orthopae irvngology, dermatology respon ng © 
{ V | € 
" nt in r f. at 
Participation with District of Columbia Fire Departme yea N 
cade mic » dj- 


lance calls. Six-week elective periods thr yughout the 


attic” ical 
Ambulatory Health Care Research (arr. ) we uding 8°% med, 
$ medical € 


jing 
Rese r Clir xperience in primary " er" 
mese me s e. a Ith care pe unde 
e ipation in a project relating "à 4 problems í 
i tudy t ganization of health services if 


EET S UH 
-***532522353322:1 


~ 
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Vespecially elderly) populations. € lir 
similar programs in other instituti 
ing in model familv pr 


IV practice nits 
360 Family Practice Preceptorship 


Placement in 


al experience is arranged. Exchanges with 


ns are possible, especially for those partic ipat 


Kallenberg 
a family practice setting 

Family Practice Preceptorship (arr Kallenber 
Family practice precept 
family practitioners in tł 
affiliated with the 


IS à part 


36 


g 
rural Maryland, supervised by board-certified 


€ Garrett ¢ unty 


Center. The physic lans are 
niversity of Maryland Family Practice Program, of which this site 
362 è 
l * Rural Family Practice 
Family health « 
by b yard 
Center includes fa ues for Outpat 
Week elective peri 
363 Ge 
rlatric Medicine 
CI 


Preceptorship (arr Kallenberg 


are in a small coal mining 


wn in central West Virginia, supervised 


r} 
certified family practitioners. The 


ersvi 


lle Hospital Family Practice 


services. Four 


nical experien 


ce gregate [aci patient practice, hospital 
home visits and a g-term facility. O ty to supplement experience with 
į «lvity at senior ce nters and day care facilities 
365 Ambulatory Care for the Urban Medically Underserved (3 
Primary Care experience in an urban comn linic f ne r 
served Students evaluate ar liagnose basic medical problems 
369 ix of 4 Clinical faculty member or resident x 
sues in Health Care ova 
l Required for second-year medical students. Overview of issues s is the organi 
“ation of health are and the role of different professions, concerns of patients, the 
Patient~practitioner re tationship, and legal and ethical problems of medical pra: 
l tice Ndividual and gr up projects, semina SCUSs al iux esentauons 
390.9, by patients 
‘Xtramural Health Care Sciences Elective 
"'éctive periods n community medicine, emergency medi r family medicine 
390 inter Institutions : 
vanced Clinical Experience in Primary Care (art rent n 
"Or Students who anticipate careers i primary ire to further eir clinical 
399 S perience at an ambulatory care cli pediatrics, adult medicine, and ge riatrics 
üperviseq Experience in Ambulatory Health Care Fentor 
Jr fourth-year me ai Students I irrangement Detween the departmen 
UCan's Office 


4i 
! Medical Decisior 


: 1 Making (2 statt 
quired x 


Course for all ; 


edical students. Concepts necessary for understanding 
" diseases ney S t "d ew erapies t 
Clinica] ‘ í 
ogy 4. "PPlicati es of decis analysis benefi 
BY assessment and preventive medicine. Applications of computers to clinical 
Care d 
502 Oro. 
spo Mnization and Financing of Health Care (3 Birnbau 
- land financial fa tors that shape health care delive uted States 
ith e —3 i 
empl isis on the orga: il provide igl , € the al 
$94 DfOvider is a] ide 
X4 ed uso addressed 
IC Fis nd Staff 
al Law for the Attending Physician (3 FOCHA ana otal 
Bal attempt -— 
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Interdisciplinary Courses 


First-year medical students are require d to take Idis 212, administered by the 
Departments of Anatomv and Phvsiologv. Second-vear students are requiredib 
an interdisciplinary program of study that includes Idis 301—2, Path 201 A 
201-2, HCS 137, and Pchi 201. This program provides basic instruction er" 
clinical subjects and prepares students for clinical clerkships and electives If 
third and fourth vears 

sul 


| Seminar for Special Program Students (1) NU, 
yecial prog? 


An elective for students in the first year of the Doctor of Medicine sf 


Concentration on learning strategies to develop individual strengths Ma} 
repeated for credit sul 
212 Neurobiology (3 huma 
Same as Anat/Phy! 212. Integrated survey of the structure and function ofthe 
nervous system. Lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory sul 
301—2 Introduction to Clinical Medicine (8—8) yhysiol 
One-year course. Integrated, organ-oriented course, with emphasis 0f! P oblem 
liagnosis. Basic instruction in child health and development, clinical p" s) 
solving, dermatology, gynecology, internal medicine (including subspec eri 
neurology, obstetrics, ophthalmology, psychiatry, radiology, and urology 
ence in hospital-based physical diagnosis and history taking 
800 Summer Remedial: Clinical Medicine (16) 
801 Summer Remedial: Neurobiology (3) 
Medicine 
Chair J.C. Rios 
scot 
201 Diagnostic Studies in Clinical Medicine (1) studi 
Didactic sessions on physiopathology and its « lation to labor: nory tests am 
practical sessions, and case problems related to the use of laboratory ond 
ther diag: c procedures, with emphasis on decision making e 
students only chase 
250 Introduction to Occupational and Environmental Medicine (©! ad pollutant 
Health effects of various occupatior Yd environmental ^ ue Pd ent 
h as radiation, air and water pollution, toxic substances and envi? ment 
xtremes. Perspectives of basic research, federal regulation labor/mé 
ind e phvsician sa 
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ical students. C mprehensive study « 


ward s 

g, semina Aa Un qi 

week periods throughout the academic vear aed 

30 Acting Internship in Medicine (arr Jan: for a 
The student performs initial eval ar ps treatment f inia x 


Northern Virg 


patients nder ( rect Ix isior fa tor m 
Hospital siege! and ng 
331 Medical Hematology Oncology (arr pler w 
Assignment to a ward team dealing exclusively with oncologic Pre trei 10 
t t S nferences ane x 
inv patientis on iCmotnerapv protocols pecial cx jaree ita 

taff conferences Lanta € ^ich I with rhe ward team anc i 
stal mferences. Students take night call with the ware is. niversity parenti 
function at the level of interns on the team. Four-week penos m 


332 Acting Inte rnship in Me dici ine 
Assignment to a ward tean 


acient eal by 
0 yunters! E dis 
and dict t gent 
py team Fail 


y 
mple ting initial f 
jers (€ 


me dical « ore 


gress notes 


in vD ordinating patients care, writing pr 1 
» 
supervisiol 


harge summary. Night call with the ward te: aude"! 
à ` 4 
333 MR. Internship is in Mc dicine lina phys y, W° 
Under the supervision of the medical resident and tending f „aluat 
ICT i \ f €dicai r i ioes initial eve 
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presents patient's problem at atter rounds and ar I ea ng conte 
ences, Subspecialty insultants review 5 blc wit ude R vet 
elective periods. Washington Hospital Center 
334 Acting Inte rnship in Medicine (5 K 
Assignment t« 1 patient ire tear aer direct supervis otal t 
Un general medical wards. Problem-Oriente ul Record Syste r sn 
dents complete initial evaluation data base, are responsible fi al 
Management dur hospitalization, write irders ewe gned I 
the resident), and present their patients a ng à nferences. Close 
Supervision and guidance by the team res at ig IVSICIA i 
. Specialty consultants. Four-week elective periods. V.A. Hospita 
335 e Internship in Medicine (arr Wisneski 
Academic riented acting int icon S Emphasis 
on bask Clinical medi Re i f int« H ( al 
336 Medical Intensive Carc ind otal 
Student works or medical intensive ire ding 
~ hight call. Four-week elective periods. Washington Hospital Center 
337 Senior ( lerkship in Me dicine ) Weiss and Associate t 
Assignment t i ward team that includes a mi il reside 1 t ing 
san. Student ure Igned patients mplete TK u evaluations arn 
diagn in erapeutic pla write a ers ied by an M.D 
Night call apy roximately e ignt ding r S iducted I ract 
Ing physicians three times per week Students are exrx itte the 
338 Q Ming report ind noor nference. Providence Hospita 
*cupational and Environmental Me dicinc art Chas 
Assignme nt to Washington Occupati ASS tes, W i sc Ic 
eliects pat vir n P: iti 1 
Interw e a : — 2 ' ' shir 
tional ‘ i i O 
339 won Sites is generally available 
CCupational and Environmental Medicine (arr 
: Clinical rotation. er iting atic sw 1 , í 1 r T 
hazardous ex res. Stuck esI es cil í igement of 
“AS€s, in Iding a | e work ice whe feas Ea t esc 5 
34g lania on a clinical | 
Nfectious Disease « 
o. C a Variety ot infectious diseases are seen and evaluated i 
“an infectious lisease Fellow ; itte ing s in. Experk ( ng 
n ambulat Ty and hospitalize tients iS eni ‘ " 
us Disc asc ( S 
ical experience or infectious disease service. Dailv work rounds, including lal 
350 jr e ences, journal club. Four-week ek eriods. Washington H il Cente 
Dfectious Disease (arr Gordin and Staff 
Introduction i nee m I s^ vj eiut. tuit } 
terial ins in to the diagnosis and treatment acte 
a ections. Students assume pr ( sil fe t 
nS i wit r NS esicents, à [ me I € 
l piicat [ iat eci [Uc US ux ABNOSIS 
lent ients v fe astlesons blems. E sis e usefulness 
iagnostic t« Wes pharma ov of s bics. Stude " 
35 , 7 IN all section activities. Four-week elective periods. V.A. H 
l Infections Disease à Staf 
b Mically re evant as shie cmt ^ c= » . nec 
Patient histor mi t Kya mu 
e; infections es nc ROOINOCy ena -— 
352 ard US disease S€ í } S 
iology 1 Hs 
perience in amt ines . e. ECGs. g ( 
Xercise lab. Obs t " uel elc 
E erva : ete ' 


ce P'Orship in € 
laceme, 


ardiology 


SAVE 
t "itu 
sm 57573 3737€ - 

- D 
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356 Car 
- diovascular Diseases (arr.) 
idents p iag — 
“gue ~ participate in nonemergent Haider, Meyer 
\eir diagnostic eval \ergent cardiac problems and : | 
ence ks et i Rounds three tim ms and routine problems u 
tn members th E ‘ es weel we ^ d 
éir dnit: hdi nbers of the cardiology staff. Lat eeklv; weekly teaching comet 
nit ti nclude 1 alt. Late á . 
intensive-car includes coronary patients r assignment to a 12-bed critic 
; ! : care problems. Under super. ts and medical surgicé il patients wit 
patients admitted to tl uj ision of a s 
T itted to these units, attends dailv r i senior resident student works 4 
l€ re j "€ ounds w 
are of critically ill patient z- is with teaching physici al 
m or rdi p its and those ~ 
und the ardiac arrhythmias. Incl id those with suspected myocardi 
and therapei iatis cludes experience toring 
8 Cardiology nniques ce with invasive mon! 
(5) 
Participat m 
vs A ation in the clinical cardiology Lindsay and sf 
i : ide evaluation correlated with GA service of Washington Hospital rente! 
idies. including st ated with electrocar M ; 
} ncluding stress testing, pl ctrocardiography and other ài nost 
atheterization, and nucl g, phonocardiography, e hocard raphy, card 
Hiner |, and nuciide angiography epi CHOC diog 
350 2 pital Center graphy. Four-week elective periods washington 
oronary Care Unit (5 
Participat ' M7 
irticipation in the care of pati van Voorhe® 
lo spital Center. Student iir patients i n the coronary care unit of eri" 
phasis on diagnosis and t works closely with house staff an | attending S m 
diag , id treatment of coror > aff and 
€ liis aed reset Of amt ~ ronary disease, complic rions of nb 
: intervention. Four-week el r > rrnytnmias, and se awe in of patients f surge | 
460) K ective p 
Cardiology (5 ive periods. Washington Hospital Center ua 
b - l 
Experience in clinical cardiov Fletcher” » and Su | 
= Er isis on history, p phy ular problems under supervision of cardio 
techniques. Role of cardiac cat wsical diagnosis, and noninvasive cardiorar l 
nin ardiac catheteri 
phy as a tool for eva erization and results in specific cases Elect 
yr " luating the cardio Aet 
-— g rounds and conferen iovascular patient Patient mar 
ardiology (art es. Four-week elective periods. V VA spit? 
Observation of all aspe Epstein. pono" 
all aspects of aps 
diagnost f congenital ination 
liagnostic and therapeutic w genital and acquired cardiac disease partic 
term e aj itic wor g » 
t€ — effects of medical and s ck-up of patients and ev | valuation of acute a a 
é 3 | ana surgicz f Pen 
ardiac Catheterization (arr gical interventions. Natk nal Institutes G as 
bn arr.) 
The student interviews and pichar rd, 
the d . ICWS anda exar st 
he data available, and preset amines two patients before c athererization, # if 
I ' id presents patients t $ rati 
ej E aiii p the catheterization team Obse va ic 
^ lata, and -— ion, participation in the an? alysis of hem ese 
invo " As ‘ XJ discu ion of the aa 
volved and the therapy appl ssion of the physiologic and pathologic P^ 
363 Medical (Ó(( " y applicable to each case : " i 
Beslosdonend arc and Coronarv Care Unit (5 Carls 
luation and management < (5) nfarc 
io a L Y acute r i ! 
ion; severe heart fa e z acute medical illness, inc luding myocar T" 
J cardiac dvsrhvthr nal ar 
g: ar ^ nia respiratory, rena», s" y 
and acid pmo" ; 
ices used "neben fluid-electrolyte disturba : T 
ised on the uni e A 
pacema e unit, including « ardioversion, te mp got 
p nakers, ri $ ^ 
ounterpulsation, im right heart and arterial catheterization in pe 
tilators. and idi ivasive and noninvasive elearophysiologi "uL 
x ! lent and int gen Wire) Students take call every thir" nig 
364 € nd intern. V.A. Hosp 
| ritical Cheb Madicine Can Hospital combs 
valuation and t wd abor? 
nd treatment of tl wit n, l3 
rv testing, ECG f the critically ill, including physi@ al examina, eat dial 
monitoring ventilator m4 sten 
we E n V 
; de nal support. Physk logy ot norma! * 
3 S 
Y organ system failure gy.xhods? 
«den! 
res 
t " third-Y ar y 
, O work with 4 second or jca ye 
itients with € e ; ts. Consultations of the general mec p” ferent 
i KC DI f X 
liscuss endocrine prot l s. Daily rounds ane | weekly (ee ary? ener ral Ho? 
tal. In-dept problems. Opportunity tor participation ? at ).C me 
! evaluation of f pent a 
f patients with endocrine proble ms; ee rear 
for lite- ! 


intensive care uni it 


idmitted t ^ 
( ed , i ^ 
ical floors and 


" yau terans Administration Hospital 


372 Endocrinol gy and Diabetes 


Clinical exr 


care of dial 


4nd participate t ig 
diabetic preg incv € 

373 Endoc rinology and Metabolism 
Clini ex erier e in end 
crine patients. r 
rounds; weekly ¢ X 
lectures Iwice-weel 

375 


Endoc rinology Research 
Partic Ipati 
to chemical 
research activit St 
munoassa t 


TrOphotor 


etr 


Interview w 


390 9s ( 


5 Extramural 
Ele tive perio er 
398 Pre. )perative 

ledical follow ot 
and gynecolom rvi 


*urgi i ri 
General In 
le lical 


( tati 
1 iSultate 


399 


PSychiatri ind of 


take rem. 


lal work be 
rotation 

103 Oncology 

Part 


K patior 


405 


al re 
Introdyc tio 

CW patient 
Nemati JI 


n to 


Medical ç 


11 on Hospital Ce er 
llc al 
Aistroenteroj RY/C ardiology 


servation and aes ANCY 
tion l rela E 
~ -s 1 t 
ot relevant : 
^ al terat 
113 c. ^ erature, a 1s« 
"iSstroenter, ogy Hepatology 
Ntensive clir ical experience 
tract tiver, and r 
*Onferen es wir ^ 
V ITQer 
1 appr ACh t lonas e 
414g gestiw ease 
o Stroenter logy Hepatology 
tudents Wo 1 


ection 


} jui 
Internal Medicine Elective 


Assessment and Consultative Medicine 


ternal Medicine Inpatient Service 


Ward. Methods 


Medical Oncok RY 


Nutrition 
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Ratner and Staff 


m Outpatient 


its examine patients 


GS, Weekly 


Hospital 


Ker and Staff 


une end 


Malakoff 
bstetri 
< 
Mal 
pat 
re 
ea 
( e 
t g 
ebat 
rs with b. 
' S 
It. Was g 
Ramasw 
, t g 
i M 
t testir 
5 nar 
SNeett 
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D.C Generi 


umber of c iltations under the supervision of the GI Fellows 
Hospit 

117 Gastroenterology (arr.) Wong 
Participation in daily inpatient and outpatient activities of the service Walter Reed 


Medical Cen 


volpe 


Gastroenterology (arr 
National Naval 


cipation in daily inpatient and outpatient activities of the service 


Medical Center 
119 Gastroenterology ( arr.) Gibbet 
Re sibility for the care of patients admitted with GI problems 4 ind consultatio? 
wir t nmt " t} >f & rvi » I . 
bs — er services. Daily rounds and weekly teaching conferen 
Observation of endoscopic pr adur 1 j noscol 
} nd opic procedures, including esophago; istroduode 
gi dila 


ypectomy, laparoscopy, liver biopsies, and e sophagea 
ion. Involvement with patients in the intensive care unit with acute gastroen 


tero" 


gy problems. Providence Hospital fe 
{23 Gastroenterology (5) Trujillo, o'Ke 
Introduction to clinical problems in diagnosis and treatment of g rastroenterowe 
oth office and hospital practice. Peritoneoscopy, end conti and biopsies 
week elective periods. Universitv Hospital 
i3 einen arr.) Schechter and ` 
cal disor 


Exner > in th ^ tion 
Experience in the evaluation and treatment of patients with hematolog! 
and jo" 


ers. Ward rounds, morphology review sessions, hematology clinic, 
ib. V.A. Hospital suf 


131 Hematology/Oncology ( arr.) Lessin -— fil 
f e! 
juding inp 


Diagnosis and therapy of hematologic and oncologic disorders, inc 

ind outpatient cons iltations, daily care, and follow-up of clinic il hematolog* 
ncologic problems hasis on blood and marrow morphology, tumor f nt d 

ology, moderti natologic/oncologic diagnostic procedures, and ereame" 
OO liseases and Cancer yoo 

134 MINOS Oncology (arr. ) mo 

Assignn with ser resident seeing patients with hematologie * and sind 
roblen erpretir ood sme: ind blood coagulation studies, ant jet 

H performance and interpretation of bone marrow examination» e 
ospital 


and S 
Schechter 2 -ultue 


c 
vte tumor biology stem -— ure 
le to do ín vitro € s 


+36 Hematology Research 


Research interests of the 


cilities availat , 
S 
w. and tumors; radioisotople 


Lm 

of patients W ith pulmonar - ff 
atients with acute respir wory fat psilo 
iew sessions, journé al * club, anc P curre? 

inference. Emphasis on modern pulmonary diagnostk procedures # 
| iscase (ar Weis 
+41 Pulmonary Disease (arr.) lems and 
Responsibility for the ire of patients admitted with pulmonary pre react 
nsultatior n patients on other services. Daily r« yunds and wee seria plood 
nference. Weekly pulmonary physi v conference in which ar eros 


ure art tients 


gase | iry function testing iples of respiratory ** 
LE M K of 1^; edit 
€ Consultation services and daily care of a small number l 6 
Observat is | procedure is pleural biopsy thor scene" it f ier 
as pleural vi 
sies, and arterial puncture. li vement on a con sulting baste ence 
€ intensive care unit with acute respiratory prt »blems por a 
142 Pulmonary Disease Levit ^ ^ 
Inte retatior í mot function studies. Daily teac hing roun us di 450 
err j infect whe? 
S tion Of itients h various pulmonary ant iratot? ie 
Participation in pulmonary clinic. Techniques ind principles des to e” 
Xy g " , r : 4 "sp! 
f ' y% les of and experience with respiratory failure andresi ar sull 
re. Wa gton H Cente jo a 
lospita nok f$ 
17 Pulmonary Medicine uae att di y 
Experience it e diagnos nd therapy of patients with pulmoni. c moo 
un M i np 
I f ie 
vurnal club Emf Hospi” 


Ward round est roentgen ry sessions, and K 


lite rature 


V8 Practic um in 


Pulmonary Function and Exercise Phy siology ( arr. ) Me 
Observat t 
Va 


t Clinical pulmonary functior testing rial blood gas analysis, and 

Xercise testing. Interpretati n Of test results and correlation of pulmonary physiol 
.. 9&y With other inicai manilestations and progress of pulmonary diseases 
15] A \ 

l Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases Whit 
Experience in the evaluation tients w € ( cast 
including inpatient S i are and follow us 
Clinical conference i CS ir r nat ( g 

.. Gifferential diagnosis, pathor ipe ( 

Dé Rheumatology Nashe 
« ! 
Particiy ation in the work-up a nent of i 1 atic with 
he 
rheumati Cases. Histor I tial ignosis, imm 
nological mechanism X-ray reading, a e ot labora tests stresse V.A 
Hospital 

153 
Introduction to Arthritis (arr Bart! 
Work-up, roun inic, a nsu ents with a s and rhe it 
diseases. Daily discussit ns on selectex i t itolog g i 
Immunology Major disease categories (SLE, RA. gout. et liere 1 ig 
i 

45 Rie therapy serological reactions, X-ray nges. Washington Hospital Cent 

4 : : 

2 umatology and Orthopaedics (Pediatric) (arr white and Staff 
tudents assist ir the evaluation. tre nent. and f w-uD of ren wit 
tic and orthopaedi problems. Responsibilities in outpatit ; - 
the student may elect to participate era s. Discuss f selecte S 
-'"umatology and orthopaedics Particinarien is ference ! 

, Physic al medicine ind rad a 
455 py lici nd radiology 
lys 
Ical Medicine and Rehabilitation ( 
“Nagement of r tient the inpatient rehat ET c ler Supe j 

Initia] , í i 
; E ua eur g vork ting of goals ipa 
Oun T 

nds and cam conferences. Outpatient w rk if ses use Of electron RI 
and the neur mus dapes adem. "Cai i 
: ror i iS diagnos ols geme 
js; “ON musculoskeler 
256 Ele - . u l 
Cctive » 
^ * in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation uk 
' ÉXposure to phys me and rehabilitatior ven : 
Practice . . 
3 Ctice w four boa fit siatrists $ € € t it 
‘6 Patients and } up i 
160 Ra, 5 ospita: and office practice 

Renal and Electr 
ant Cctrolyte Disorders (arr erce 
articipation i, 
rer E n in consultations, rounds, and itpatient clinic involving patient 
nal and elect mpe iati k < Fy , 
Urinary Sedin ` 2 

“ume erit t ' sis ( fere ( g Sig 
‘US, jour 1 
16] Re H Wa g Hos Cente 
T 4 
al Disc ASC ROS Staff 
Xx es usc es t ( f; 
t SC S ers 4 
I 
t § Dx t iss 1S€ 
i £ "4 
k ¢ Ic g { 
Q seases. s s ‘ 
EV as re te n g transplant patients 


and Fluid and Electrolyte Pre »blems 


Medicine 


linger 


85 
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172 Private Office Practice of Allergy 


Combined elective with allergv clinic at 
Hospital 
194 Clinical Cancer Epidemiology (arr. ) 

I Ux u epider yy branch 

resea ind consultation in the clinical eti 

peculiaritk n the occurrence of cancer that 
e euolog Kf tumors; the applicati [ 

t hes YW regi [ [ rare [ nvestiga 

Am« in Bi Registry). Met 

enet t nts Nave Opt tur 

esear i ca g Dasic epide i 

ering preve e medicine, « t log 


Institut [ Health 
199 Clinical Electrocardiography 
EKG interpretation. EKG diagnosis using 


Grant. D 4 


All members of the 


| of NIH, students may participale 


division of cardiology p“ 


ee ae Sean he ORR a EE 
ma S 82S £2 8 2 es 


Barr and sual 
niversity Hospital and Children 


L ^ 


r, seeing patients wi 


NORY Of Cancer 

raise the possibility of detecting de 
ymputer technology to epidemiof 
ng etiologv of rare disorders, eg P 
nbers of y of rare disorders ea 
linical contact while pursui 
hes. Useful for students cons” | 
health as a career Nation 
Rios 

T 

spatial vector approach of DR 
ig, holter EKG monitoring, -— ina 


irticip? 


least one lectur« phillip 
| Immunopathogenesis of Human Disease (3) | mam 
Review of ent ad ce Í unobiOlogvy and correlation with clinic soup 
festation mmunopathogenesis of selected human diseases. Lectures F 
iscussions, assigned readings, and required seminar presentati n based On 
pende t ‘al p 
Issues in Clinical Nutrition -— i 
A evalua f recent scientific data in the area ol human I ipis 
) e mega imins, tra elements, tood additives fiber content ar j 
prote I gical re € nd nutrition as they influencë - j anal 
liseas« ) ict " three s« per week tor discussion y ni 
dares aer i oec dn i j ‘rea of interest: and pr 
wri inalysis of the scientific data mel 
Clinical Physiology of Acid-Base and Electrolyte Disorders (3) mph" 
In-d eview of rena siology as it relates t ical medicine with conde 
ti tp : te reaulat : ; acid-l and i electrolyte es , 
) i , S e seminars with problem-solving Ca e ren rep 
ew ex esa issigned reading. Each st ident presents aw 
n a clinical entitv related to a selected fluid and electrolyte d Jisorder. welch 


i Topics : in Clinical Toxicology and € )ccupational Mcdicin 


| Cal tOXICOIOq [ OX ipationa 


ind Iident-ied si unars 


Geographic Medicine and Tropical Disease 


Lectures iDOratorv sessions (examination ol 


© International Health (art 


Heaith issuc n lesser developed countries 


Chair L.F. Affronti 


128 Microbiology for Health Sciences Students 


s progran 


c (arr.) sessi? 


lactic * 
mental medicine. Dit 


xjrasi^ 
f various specimens for f 


AT 

grout liscussion Ro 
s t x 

nd € 
ng cultural, $ t ^e 

i ding £ t 

in helpir ng to meet the - „penden 

ary e 


rs 
technology t? oa 


» in an 


is px yssible 


: . of mic 
E concep : edi” 


t t et § ef st 
i , , í } " efer e Study of microorganism gile! 
ance y affront "€ 
29 Immunology: Introduction to Immunologic Fundamentals i fund 0 
Lect dis u ted gy students; opel “cedures a apf io 
l esea T ) Pre e juis à denn ^ of instructor 


Neurological Surgery 


“01 Medical Mic robiology 
Require d for n 


1 nudent t juaiinhed 
edi Id t 


iduate students with pe 
i € 
. Ide - r met a, and immu 
Sion. Bact ( bandi ^ ar sease of humans—cultural 
nological 
Studies, methods of Iagnos ‘ ‘ Reicl 
23 Antimicrobial Che mother apy ipplications, and mecha 
| nire rse. Selectior Uca ap} bi 
Ur medical students. Le aI eatment ia 
} LT ET € as 
nism of action of var J Rs a i " 
infections, Prer« ] te: M Aff Kind 
231 Immunobiology m Pate Study of imm 
m ( « à ‘ ‘ f graft 
For medica l elis ue eories of aut I ra 
nological f [ re £ z n genet Pre 
ed hvpersens 
reje l 
requisi Micr 201 r 229 al permissiot Staf 
452 Medica al Parasitology (1 ibor rs 
` t t ‘ 
ror medi tudent « gr ( . : gnosis. treatme : and 
fe Cycle r & t s fections. Labora 
rey í ) i i no 
Preventi Í . ; ; " gc iusing 
tory emphasize t g ‘ 
i eserw " 
disease t ig} t k starf 
- 
65 Clinical Virology i s. General principle 
lecti s 1 t D [tO gr i " 4 
Ed" OUrse M SUN situat Prerequisite: Micr 201 or 
equivalent ffronti 
) 
28) Biolo, al Basis of Infections r g" e l 
lect bk ea g iDbOratory st : Affronti and Staff 
)R» i 
«82 Immunojog, ments, laboratorv research. and 
Selected probe, mmunology. Library assig : 
lérm pape, 
490-9] Eep "Apt 
Xtramural Mic robiology Elective 
Elective Derio I Staff 
X 
Special Topic Sin Mi robiology 
rye May be peated f t Staff 
495 
> Resear, h in Micr biology (arr 4 ' 
en, VOntent liffers each time rse give "a Kingsbun 
Dt SI 
! Molec ular Biok £y of Viruses (arr sd ses w ecia 
ec ected pr blems related to the ! gya ende 
" emphasis or HIV eurotropic viruses Af 
o Remedial: Microbiok gy (8 


gical Surgery 


La 


| 

| | 

N | 

: *uro]o 
Ch Air F R 


i 
| 
302 ( Cl s 
inical ¢ le "rkshi >in Ne urosurecry à 19 | 
p a 
ntrod “ , i ing ux eu KICA l enna 
NOsis ind r nents | (raises | Aot | 
| Diversi, — 
380 ne ity H i i 
Curr Surge ry 
ex 
linical lerk « ' oce 
ind indi iti í ecial ne B : "m. 
> Asso lates an er HOS | 
92 . | ! | 
“UrOsurper, ) | 
artic ipatic le r i S: y er à 
Rrap} | | ; | 
Fk «1 Dat K : 5 
Medic u Cente; 
383 Pedi ? ; vado 
X Mlatric Ne urosurge ry | 
arti iDatio 1 € ìr i } 
‘ : | 
Uu i L3 x 
| 
Ls ‘ " | 
- E] 1 ( ; | 
: | Wa x " 
R 


lective 


d RR 
= as 952 $5232, 
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| Neurology 
| Chair G.F. Molinari 


Molinari and sull 


i yrk-u 
he neurological examination taught tl hrough wor 


ization ‘ 
patients, with emphasis on the anatomical local 
milit" 


380 Neurology (arr. ) 
| f Xpx per 


ogy. Introduction to differential diagnosis E raph 
lures (CT scanning arteriog 0 


te 
series reviews the basic categ" 


neurological proce 


iyelography, evoked potentials, and EEG). Lecture 


Gunderson 


2902 Neurology 5 throug!" 


f 


pr blen 


Developmer y in assessing common neurologic flal 
: jl 
masterv of the routine neurologic historv and phvsical examination, ng umen 
e 
t iids, anc ation of neuroanatomy to clinical prob lem solving. M 


of common neurology problems. Walter Reed Army Medical Center Laure 
384 Neurology (arr.) 


1 i i r iem inic, ? 
| Clerkship in neurology. Participation in neurology consultation servite Mosi pi 
| seminars. In-depth research for formal seminar presentation Washingto! 
j Center 
| 390-94 Extramural Neurology Elective (art 
| Elective periods at other institutions tauren? 
| 395 Neurology Research (arr.) and fuid- 
Participation in ongoing research in nutritional deficiency, tOXIIP ron HOS x 
| electrolyte derangements an «cts on brain and muscle. Washing | 
| i CLenel | 
| 
| 
| Obstetrics and Gynecology 
| Chair A.B. Weingold 
pave 


Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) olog 
, g rd gyneco riod 


i I 
Required for medical students. Participation in all -— r ight wee 
onferences, and ward rounds Hosp a 
> " airf f i Holy Cross 
University, Fairfax, and FK MCG0V 
( women ™ i 


j wo 
t and office diagnosis and tre imer 


parsen 


Associates 


i ! cult a 
| ( ytogenetics and Pre natal Dia gnosis of Birth Defects (art) nniocemtes™ 9 
| Study of cytogenetics and participation ir ic counseling, # rion © chro 
| Mu ! atio! 
aboratory evaluation ot amniotic fluid. Interpretation and prepar' Jima 
| some karyotype y» 
| 378 Reproductive Endoc rinology and Infertility (ar! ine and inle " 
! Experience in management of patients with gynecologic endocr therapeu” 
I »oblems. Infer work-up and operative diagnostk anc m 
> L 
| edures, in ing in vitro fertilization/embryo transfer Ro! use 
| 179 ( link al Obste trics and v pee arr ry, € sectio 
ling ze 
| Participation in all facets of inical work, in luding surg padice 
| surgery, and pelvic sonograms. Alexandria Hospital Gahre^ , 
1 
| 380 Clinical ¢ )bste trics and Gynecology (arr „dria I pie [ano 
| Participatior I nics, surgery, delivery Alexanc ge 
| rum m 
| 81 Perinatal Medicine (arr j mrapa jows in 
| rnnt igh-risk obstetrics clinics and antepartum anc i pelle e 
i 1 j rie participation pital 
f high-risk and normal obstetrical patients. Fare v^ ; host 
iternal-fetal medicine at the University Hospital and out} sol 
€ Te" rm pi 
Juired pa hneiderm F hosf 
| 384 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology Surgery (3) „ractice car | 
bate! fertiliry evaluation in office Pf 
& "stc i t v evalual 1 
j il patic s. Deliv l Ire 
i > } 
| 390-95 Extramural Obstetrics and Gynecology Elective art 
} t " f ' " tit 
EK IVC [X X1 i cT l 


Pathology 89 


Obhthalmology, 


Chair M.E Armaly 


381 Clinic al Ophthalmology (art 


Arn and Staff 
Examinati n gnos ind managemer t a wide variet fo ndit ] l 
ambulatory patients. Emphas ) g a genera i 
recognition of ibnorma findings, and management of mr | SC 
Lectures rounds, and seminar Medical Fa tv ASS itc 
382 ( linical Ophthalmology (art sawyer 
Examinatioy diagnosis, and management of a wide variety of ocular conditio 
Emphasis or nduct eneral ophthalmic exan t recognit f abnor 
mal findings and n t n ur seases. Le es Is, al 
a © Minars National Naval Medical Center 
83 Clinical Ophthalmology (3) Ibrahim a 
Examinati n techniques, management decisions f w-up. and outcome of 
Cal entities Observation, demonstration and dic sion with th« i facult 
Peste rah Asccagn ^^ 
y al Ophthalmology Elective 
Cctive periods at other institurior 
paedic Surgery 
air RJ Ney 
E laser 
300 
jè Clerkship in Orthopaedic Surgery Lal 7 3 XM 
asi Clinical rotati n. Didactic sessions on phvsica gnosis, X 
arthritis, tra, L3 ; e : Re Wa S, px 
room or Perating roor fere es. Nig il genera eu 
nos 
380 ntho BO 
Pacdic Surgery I 
'udents partici ate ire of M i ie ind 
and conference unde ; rect f a fa embx Pre juisite: O 302 
35 Diversin Hos; ital and affiliated hospitals 
" “Xtramural Orthopaedic Surgery Stall 
Cctive periods it other eie 


t [ ut rt 


90 School of Medicin 


3 Bacteriology 
Identifi 


Parasitology 
Identificat 
staining te 
20 Serology 
rrincipies a 


ses numbered 1 


e and Health Sciences 


sull 


l cultural 


f Ti "T licroorga by morpl logic an 
sull 
f human parasites and their life cycles. Concentration metho 
que i media for culture sull 
techniques of antiger intibody reaction and immunologi 


the 
21 to 126, 130 to 133, and 140 are open only to students I! 


linical vear of the medical technology program 


Introduction 
Orientation t 


omer courses 


122 Clinical Chemistry (3) 


Lectur« urse in the principles 
iman blo ind body fluids. Clinical correlation ind pathological asp! 
uman disease. Prerequisite: Path 121 gile! 
23 Clinical Microbiology (2) «eris 
Lecture course in clink nicrobiologv, with emphasis on pathogen char jul 
t si n, and identification of organisms related to human disease Pres 
site: Path 121 sua 
24 Immunohematology (1) i mph" 
Lecture course in in ological aspects f transfusion of human bloc path 12! l 


in preparati 


immunol 


th 

to Medical Technology (4 Silves on 
laboratorv medicine. Clinical chemistry, hematology microbio 
e Lecture and laboratory. Path 121 is prerequisite g 

al vear of the medical technology program sull 

ysis ol 


nd procedures involved in cher 


prerequisite smi! 


ym and administration of blood components 
X 


125 Clinical Hematology and Coagulation (2) , athophys* 
Lecture course in the laboratory detection, clinical correlation and p? > path 12! 
gv of human blood cell diseases and coagulation disorders Prereque an S 
Smi 
126 Special Topics in Laboratory Medicine (2) : emen d 
Principles of cal parasitology, mycology, serology, laboratory manag 
Rm cenil 
lucation technique rerequisite: Path 121 Ket 
) 
127-28 Pathology for Health Sciences Students (2-2) » 3$ path o^ | 
For part-time students in the physician assistant program only. Same * a 
129 Pathology for Health Sciences Students (4 « disease? í 
Lecture irse. Basic « epts à > of pathology infectiou mic dis 
[ ume i sease processes. I yn pathogenesis and n the cin 
; $ s 
ease. Causation, evolution, and mor í pathological change nici ure 
il diseases of « gan system, preser 1 CÓX dination with €! 
id sike 
; uel a equ 
130 Clinical Chemistry Practicum (4) itor Y 
R n through the University Hospital clinical chemistry labo r 
TUB ; eile 
site; Pat 121 x 
, vir 108" 
Clinical Microbiology Practicum (4 sycology: * 
Rotation through the University Hospital clinical mic robic logy, 1 " 
^ $ 5 
ind parasitology laboratories. Prerequisite: Path 121 n. 
125 4 ation. 
132 Hematology, Coagulation, and Urinalysis Practicum ' +) pago latio! 
Rotation thr sh tl Universitv Hospital clinical hematology; * 7 
ROtatio I 4 | re University Hospital Clinica eive 
rinalvsi« oratories recniisite- Parl J » 
irinalysis lal itories. Prerequisite: Path 121 "m 
133 Blood Bank and Serology Practicum (4) .rologY 
Rotation through the University Hospital blood bank and S€ oul 
Prerequisite: Pati 121 pion 
: ip 
i0 Independent Study in Medical Technology (at a partit n | 
. eadings 4n ` petiti 


intensive re 


electe 


152 Introduction to Basic Laborat 


heor pert 


cw 


v assigned I rion bY sni! 


t medical recnnologv 


gram Registra 


rses in the medical technology pr gone” 
wy Medicine (2) tory € sis 

rmance, and interpret tion of routine clinical labo? i. i "m 

“Ys FI Ray eT c differe ip stratio® 

I ! molete 3o0O0d COU » » 

tice, such as mpk DIOGUN Lectures dem 
logical culture and staining technique» 
rerequis Pati é <5 | 


Pathology 


Kent and Staff 
20) t 
<0] panog i-4 edical students. Genera duc 
few t e$ 
A year-long se; require n systems; correlation with symptoms 
tior tocon | t disease. Pat 'EY — f diseased tissues. Case studies 
and physical signs. Gross and Orenste in 
217 Gross luos Pathology subbed rrelation of gross 
ses. with en asis : 
Review of Current necropsy case tory. Limited to second-vear me al 
Changes i the organs and the s 


Students un 


“<0 Medical Mycology (2-4 
Lecture ar 


iversity HOS[ 


id laboratory Irse 


6 ases, and 

g Qc g 
their clinical aspx ts Al-Door 

) 

422 Opportunistic Mycoses their ser gical, clinical, an 
Study of the opportunistic f "ABD InN po na eva n of ra 
therapeutic ispects. Emphasis utis ote 
tory fing < »idransk 

) 

61 Seminar in Y xperimental Pathology : : mited to se |-vear 
Current t are in experimental pa ^ 
med iK al St ce nt Zi POR 

) 

*06 Comparative Pathology I s als. ( 4rison Of 
Participation se ‘ : r mited to second-year 
dise ases in vario 1 Species W - , »i Par! 
medical « lents. Pat gv Laboratory. Nat al Zo gica AL-Do 

270 M | 

Cdical —À pportunistic mvcoses. Lim 
Re View of n 4JOr mycotic diseases, with en - 
ited to secor i medical studer McLean and Staff 

) y 1 1 i 

^ Ophthalmic | Pathology iT " rv of the eye and its adnexa 
articipati n in an active servic mite to pa RY es. Armed Forces 
Particularly inflammator "eBenerative, and neopias 26: 

Instit f Dari , . | 

286 Pe Itute Of Pa ) Ke 

Tinatal Pathology ìr fetus and the newborr 
Oc “ses On important disorders thar n Dese isite: Path 203 4 
rmalities. Prerequ - Tau! 4 z 
Infant Emphasis on the role of | ental al a I I 

AR “Nd permisei n of instructor Cook 

289 rr 
Clinical and Anatomic al Pathology (a f gy de t 

Signe, ( t est b ( È A h é 1 
in a comr Munity hosniral Sr ident ty Ciect t "^ P 1 
to Study o 


tive is also available 
+} . A r ear med Kt » T 

E inatoómic pa EY. A : 

air pital 

295 e tax Hos al 


pr tramural Pathology Elective 
Elective ^ pe r 


I 
29 "TK " Silverberg ta 
| 
& AL iC i 
; wit | 
x me P Ses t t 
, gs ISSIK 
298 Orens Kent 
: f 
: € repara 
` case, gross University Hoc 
y P* '5. Participation in a sy pati Ry x 
1 Nica] 


1 B. Smith ar »t 
and Anatomic al Pathology. art 
PPOKtUNity , 
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12] Clinical Pathology/Laboratory Medicine (arr 


Wilkins 


sp 
Rotations through clinical chemistry, hematology, microbiology and transh 
rs, labor? wory expe 


medicine (blood bank ) laboratories providing guided reading 
init 
ence lactic presentations, weekly conferences ind opportunities for da 
SI^ 
onsultation. Ba of laboratory technology applied to the diagnos m 
E 
inagement of clinical disorders, with special focus on the af propriate inteff 

io $ laboratory data Cook 

Blood Bank and Transfusion Medicine (arr. ) „uding 
Pa ati I ultative activitic [ a transfusi medical service, olog 
p! 

T euti her« investigation of transfusion reactions immunohemat? nd 
blems, and component therapy. The lection, preparation processing 
rag f blood and blooc M onent " 

x nt ane 
Selected Topics in Pathology (3 re ogy ‘ 
Guided readings, study, and/or laboratory experi einan ispect of pale ok 
irticular interest to students. Students present a report on the speci Kent 
800 Summer Remedial: Pathology (8 
Pediatrics 
Interim Chair G. Ave 
Greenbe? 
Pediatric Clerkship (10) team TA 
Required for medical students. I perience as part of resident a upe 
of stal ] 


s unde 


T s 
VOI ty t deparum and specialty clinic A and 
1 . 1 ychia 
ecture i nfer« es, grand rounds. Inc ludes child ps C 1 
child g ince. I it-week pi xis throughout the academk year 
H l pinhom 
( lini al Pediatrics Ac ting Internship: Adolescent Unit (3) 
Four-week elective periods. Children's Hospita , ginh 
Clinical Pe diatrics Ac ting Inte ship Infectious Diseases (5/ E 
Four-week elective periods. Children s Ho ginhos 
Clinical Pediatrics Acting loieridhip General Medicine (57 } dren's HOPE 
j Chile > inho 
Iren aged 2 months to 3 years. Four-week elective perio Ein 
4 Clinical Pediatrics Ac ting Internship | 
Inpatient He matology Oncology hildren's Hospi aj 
rer , t ; tive Det Chile! “amp 
en aged 3 12 vears. Four-week elective periods Camp. 
(5 sjecti® 
Clinical Pe diatrics Ac ting Internship: General Pediatrics 2) week ele 
X " imbula ervices. Lectures rences, rounds Four j 
y T je 
« H ( H " 
4peU 
Mental Retardation (à . jers thera e 
Ri v of « ric factor i inifestations, seizures disor’ ;habili ^ 
5 $3 ve and sliver 
Ry e 2S0 : (ical problems, and restor: iti e de qd 
f € f east rder. Experience in 4 medicà it al fof ` 
iaces tar the retarded Hosp"! 
lucational programs for Ule * pel 
jag 
"m 
Pediatric Urology (art g ;ssesstme " ia! 
i OgY LAA e aci anarien, neUa = CLE 
er í ea ( Í atier and i T Childre! ` Și 
ger R week elective penos Newman | ding 
on, Í 
Pediatric Surgery (art hildren: | 
. t v for infants and childre spi, 
t M gical service for iniu Children $ pa ke! 
T roerv for tr ma and nex plasms. ^^ "M 
; gery and surgery for trauma and ro 
Pediatric Neurology i 
| tient à itpatient management 
er t e gam t 
‘ n ta 
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Pediatrics 93 
Ax irt toll wk d Staff 
atment of lif eatening illnesse njurie 
in childhood Supervise f ent ré nsil tv. Ch t Host 
380 Developme nt Disabilities TS. Battk 
Theoretic i les Of development ical appra ul ntervent trategies for 
disability in vision, audition, motor function gr inguage, fec g, and 
altective ce velopment. | les review of normal developm« ill ar« Week 
oni issignments, writter r S T H tal for Sicl 
Childre n 
81 Pediatric Allergy and Immunology oly, Sat 
ntroduction te ediatric allergv a $ : ^ some 
Experience experimental te iques n esung Djective 
Methods of clini u eval ( Hos 
382 Pediatric R3 adiology Ausnhner and Staff 
Participati in in confi t u bse he ( I in 
Newer nop. mventional body-imaging te , esse Childre 
Hospital 


53 Pulm, mary Medicine 


I K 
a? to SIDS ar . ro 


i IDI i prograr puin lary ful uon testing inad 
fiber-optic bronchoscom LIagnostuc and therapeutic r ( res. Pulmonary ar 
Nutritie nal manifestations " " at Ahr atic f ew 
borns tO those in their thir ecade. Medical, surgical. psychol ical, and social 

3g Problems f cver fibro ents ( í ‘ ( € s Hospita 
6 F " I 
"ediatric Hematology Oncology Rearman and Staff 
linical irse on the diagnos i inagement of ire with hematologic 
en Oncologi "Iseases. Laboratory experience, including examination t perij 
ll blood smears and bone or > f lab 
Dm Four-week elective periods. Chi ens H 2 
lc Rarrle 
oe ally Ill Child and Family in the Community (arr Battie 
mpl Nasis on =. ue . viri ^ : p 
the comn iun t the hea c t Erv 
4S part , Mun ea ire te ( " r illic ealt 
t y t hy $ f S € t t un 
Ne Hospital for Sick ¢ c a 
Tu ne (ay Ave 
be servation icine (arr , F í f 1 week é t 
PErlod T 
380 E" Childrey Hospita 
Phy atric Cardiology Houger Graff 
Sica] di ^ 
tagno . . è nd a Se € t 
elect gnosis of =< sequ a 
€ torcardiograms à € S R veek 
^ 
33-95 Hospit 
atric Elective I 
396 nstit s 
ire of Child with Handic pping Conditions 
UIK ^ t . € t 1 
$. Re be t [ 
$ S P " t S 
3» g ig 
Rock Graff 
venhr ev of ie . O ( 
refer í i ) S geme 
ir V secar S bit 
is¢ { ie t il [ 
Stre. hildrer P! and renal phys "v had spects of the prograr ë 
399 an Sed. Chil lren'c Ho rei P - . 
lary A ospita 
Ory 
Patier Adolescent Mcdicinc 
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Campos and suf 


ase In-dep 
jdren> 


100 Pediatric Laboratory Medicine 
I ts and children correlated with clinical dise? 


s ot ir 


review of diagnostic studies. Four-week elective periods Chi 


Hospital i sual 
101 Pediatric Otolaryngology (5) Milmoe a ^ 
Otoscopic examination of infants and children. Management ot common Im 


15 Hosp! 
d sul 


f stridor and airway compromise. Childret 
Koch ane ~ 


ear disorders. Evaluation of stridor ¢ if 


403 Pediatric Rehabilitation (arr. ) | neu Ü 
Acute and chronic disabling disorders in infants and children Norma re and 
pment and physical examination, with emphasis on postu ts if 

] ! the use of non-M.D therapi^ 


trodiagnostic techniques and ncludifé 
f pathologic states referred fot treatment, 1 


'habilitation. Observation of 


the prescription of braces and adaptive equipment. Children $ Hospital hert 
F ! l Green i 
104 Being an Effective Teacher (3) nal skil 
Theory of problem solving, learning of preference styles, and interpe, learn! - 
that affect teaching. Assigned readings and assessment ot teaching ane 
styles and teaching effectiveness. Children s Hosp New 
301 Embryologic Basis of Congenital Malformation (3) clving theif 
The embryogenesis of congenital defects and the princ iples unde children’ 
diagnosis and surgical correction. Lectures, seminars, and readings 
Hospital 
Pharmacology T 
Chair H.G. Mandel 
tazel and E 
i 01 Maze: 
110-11 Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia (4-4 me afecing ™ 
For students in nurs nciples of pharmacology drug lar sse 
i (mic ner s rvous svstem, and cardiovasc, colagr 
fun entals of i n anesthesia; auxiliary drugs used 1n ane 
$ 
endocrines; cancer chemotherapy; other topics Cohn and >. 
-ifi 
114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) yme 5 , 
l .chanism of % jizeñ 
General concepts of drug action in the bo Action mechan ul 
} i icer ot Crug action in un dy. ACUOI tives; If q " 
c t ind 1 escripti gs. including contracepuV ^ seges | 
ind ep-ir ing drugs; h few eadacne 1 cold remedier (ug de 
and SK Di iUucing GPUs, May ver, í sacl à à . , 
T t Issues related to development and marketing" X yrs 0% 
eins 
sal iga g, gener ersus tr name drugs drug u> sl 
- Jiment "bas 
ise during pregnancy, smoking and health. Limited enro Cohn à? M | 
1145 > b i 4 
15 Nonmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (5 1 other nonmedi prat | 
Psy il and sociological bases of recreational and oUt 1 bol the he | 
pe ses a dia i ook if irug action OF jonst0" 
igs, pharmacological and toxicological aspects Of e» ve Y ind react gen | 
ind periphera gan Syst eg ind S cietal implications * b d 6 
f R n E t : " drug ulan 
nedica e of drugs, a n and treatment « system | n" 
vous 
ectures and discussions on alcohol, na ics, central nervo it drug sul 
ind depressants, marijuana, and hallucinogenic and psychec* Mazel A ed 
= n 
20 Readings in Pharmacology for Anesthesia (arr. ) „thesia and 
ings in anes! 


For students in nursing anesthesia. Assigned read 


ireas; preparation of reports Mazel Arist 


24-25 Chemistry and Physics of Anesthesia (575) s, ge fi esie 
For st lent I rsing anesthesia. Basi LU physic ` 
rga f DIOCIK tr 1 cir 1 
RY l g t t est A ysiot 
ind « r1 ves. radioisotopes, electronic» ane ph ni St 
log ioi [ j and" 
l t anesthetic agent Maze x 
. ) nic 
130 Seminar: Accessory Drugs in Anesthesia (4) nd ph armac dyna ae ny 
ent i anesthesia Pharmacology ana p^» din si 
} j ga ia. Pharma s as not covered p» d " 
sory anesthetic drugs, with emphasis on those are : est 
» (4) j gastro! (ap 
8 Pharmacology for Health Sciences Students (4 ular, ane M mou 
Drug disposit tonon nervous system, carak vow che » 
Drug cist i Autonomic nervou c ; onvulsan® valent 
"s. I opharma ry. Analgesics, sedatives antc 111 or © d 
x ‘ ICI gy. Prerequisite: Anat 115 Phy! 


Pharmacology 95 


159 Introduction 


to Pharmacology I (3 
For part-t 


ume student n neaiu s ICnces programs. | 

Phar 158 except gastrointestinal drugs, anticonv ilsants 

dents who re eive credit f Phar 158 may not receive 

Prerequisite Anat 115, Phyl 111, and permissi in of instructor a 
160 Introduction to Pharmacology II (1 — 

Continuatio Of Phar 1 for pa ( ents ealt 

Gastrointe sunal drugs iconvuisants, and endocrinology 

Credit for Phar 158 may not receive cre tor Phar 15 

and permission of Nety 


Introduction to Pharmacology and Toxicology (3 


Stall 
Aa " 
reuon of drugs and toxic sul 
1€ absorption, di ribution, metabolism, and excretion t drug 
stances Mex nisms of toxicity. Same a PubH 
hanism t cici via nd Staf 
9 - ZC! and Stal 
191 Respiratory Carc o7 
; f e of et 
Or students Ih nursing anesthesia. Advance: t 1 
7 requiring total respirat ry r Same as Ane 
40]..5 ` j 
1-2 Pharm 


acology 
Required for se, 


att 
I ca Gents. Lectures. lab i 
} - 
n Interaction of dr "s gica stems as a basis f y 
X Prerequisite Bioc 201; Phyl 201. 212 Staff 
ad Saw tal 
harmacology for Health Sciences Students " rds 
Same as phar 158, but with additior irse requirements. Primarily for T 
In the grad, te prog m sing offers llaboration w 
+ George Mason University s 
“44 Klubes 
Ontiers in Pharmacology (1) 
s - f tations I ibora SCE 
nent advances an | research in pharmacology. Prese tati y lal 
- lists from neight ring instit 
$98 Can... B ig i T any d 
^ncer ( hemotherapy indel a — 
Seminars and lect res I ientists volved i urrent research on cancer and 
59 Cancer chem. therapy Po 
“59 Re. f . 
adings. ç ancer and Cancer ( hemotherapy 
lected rea SL SCUSSION Of recent ad t incer a ance T. 
ther an à r DOSE: a n: 
y résear te: Pl l 2 -- 
€ i va cs ine AIT t “ C MAL LAST n 
various hormones 
3 | Á 
: Ysiological Dispx sition of Drugs (3 
h echanisms for the abs; rption, distribution, metabolisr 
and the Physica] er wical f rs R 
: à tl i , , 
tudieq through e Xtens 6 classics rrene lies 
loc > 31-25 "n 
{85 p» I r ) * t] Str , 
RS “<<, Mar 20 Or u 
| Mande 
Ac lings in Pharmacology à 
E Signed reading ar d prer Y reports 
eas. | prepar; f req : 
Parch in Pharmacology arr 
ls a n in expe rimental st es à y articularly ne ar 
C 
28? Re "Og sancer chemothe or drug metabolism 
ho s in er 
jeeSslona] and naes i pendence. Informa 
che ~ and nonprofessior al ature g der 
X 0 I à; 
Ag) Ent dis MSSIOnS o issigned rea 2 an repara et 
am 
Elect ura] Pharmacology Elective (ar 
495 Rea is Periods at Other instit tions 
2 EQ Mali 
May 8 and Research Gans 1; 
30] ad peated for credit 
* 4 
— in Pharmac Ology (arr Mazel 
ith oe MISCussions and/or prepara ann: Stude : loose to work 
0 preparat f > : 
Xp inj ST OF more faculty me bers in the department 1 OD à € 
; \ 
Dis, se of Drugs 4 M ' 
* USSion M the P - 1! bs . 
TS Me rationa ‘S€ Of drugs in the treatme seas [ 
9 r ing and Stuck 
Dene. 3 s 
Seminar n dence Basic and Clinical Aspects (3 al 
Such "^? and dis USSION on y ur s aspects of ga s al depe , ies 
Ci 'S recog, ifie. , i mm 
ne ; a int ^ M CDCT € É t 


see cm 
-***355552 £3$3342,- 
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| nt 
| « t ca the addicted neonate recent research 
| 
| caine, PUP, à er drugs; and treatment of the drug overdo% 
| ge Independent reading and stud 
| ; Mandel 
| Summer Remedial: Pharmacology 1 „andel 
| | Summer Remedial: Pharmacology Il T 
| 
Physiology 
| 
| Interim Cbair D.N. Watkins 
ours 
| LA : cour 
| De partment il pre requisite Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 
| mbered above 201, except Phyl 205, 212, and 221 


| X suf 


111 Physiology for Health Sciences Students (4 naio 
ia programs fv 


For students in the physician assistant and nursing anesux 


f the human body, covering the major organ system» Kenne 


| Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (5) nts V 
e studen 


i for graduat 1 of 


| Structural a functional basis of physiology. Require xdi 
i ) are cre 
i we not had Anat 201 r equivalent; students may receive gradus uisi site: BY 
| ( f addi il wor re bed by the instructor " prered n olle£* 
an © 
equivalent and consent of instructor. Open to Columbia | 
| vith approval of advisor sal 
| | Physiology (8 este 
4 ! organ? 
Req lf ul st ent pen t ('raduate students Cellular, « a2 or Phy’ 
} if ( equisite for graduate students -— a cuf 
| l, Of iivalent; Bioc 221 or Phy! 205, of nsent of department € emission? 
: I Open t insortium students only with pe 
é 1 cassia 
3 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hy droge n lon Re gulation (2 " ppl" 
| rincij f fluid ai icid- base balance and their * 
| " nne 
} : m 
, Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2 ". especial 
| ` tar inced iev f aspects of cardiovascular f physiolog 
| à vit e re tor ! re systems avi 
I i ^ 1 [| A y™ gi 
, V 
| lopics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (<47 , methi ods € viol 
| temporar euronhvsiology, including aha 
| [ A ;europNny IOR „ment 3 an 
| nt mechanisms nvolved in move yf ( 
€ i & 
| i f f ing. Admission by permission ot instructor as cv 
f 32 Experimental Physiology (arı — ogfa s 
| h ws REST. »ih mated d dli departme! physio £ 
ra 1 l going rCSCAI [ MIAm iin u euro} 
nsport, í 
I " IOIORV intestinal trans} 
Extramural Physiology Elective (arr. ) sul 
| e DI t othe titut f 
El [ -r | 
| : " Alv foUf "5 or 
Research (a „proximal ly! red p 
| f rangement with individual stafi members. API May be rept 
" dit " i 
r wee) i itory for each credit hour of credi sol 
j 
gentis od 
Comprehensive Physiology (arı , to the SU " 
[ select ireas of physiology apf ropi e 221 ssi! 
i] 24 " 
ora rerequisite or concurrent registration " wal ion 
" » ( r As A 
| Structural-Functional Correlations in GI Disease ar „rognost™ dise 
| Y (he diagnosis and P^? run?" iud 
| Anr gical mett gy, technique he diag Hirschf gind 
| j 3 cation, colitis jere "m 
ease states such as ulceratiot ues CONSIOE cor, 
| " iC sor: 
rect rcinoma. ar increatic malfunction Techr r yn fr cr 
"cx 
inning and transmission ex yaki” 
i ! Çi i id »s and discussk n e if 1 | 
nc 
Advanced Physiology I advant k 
- 1 ) ; experience at an m | 
i | 


| 
| 
| 
| 

) a Summer Remedial: Physiology (8 


Psychiatry 


' and Behavioral Sciences 


air | M. Wiener 


Jy 


“10 Death and Dying 


re 
Consider ity l M ‘ £ te ¢ 4 ng r went "s K YI 
Of the tery ill . c ' 
I X n AIDS raft 
Ship and bereavement px PARS a 2: 
21] Introduction to « linical Psychiatry (2 t to students. Students meet wi 
D-depth stud f tor tel : i interview patient I ¢ 
faculty to d t55 readings a ion e tir : raer eee 
hospital lopi regular iae | : 
I : 1 | all 
“aison, death an R, a f Medicine (1 “se 
" actice ¢ 
212 Application of Psychoanalytic Princ iples to the d extension division of th 
Special Yurse designed for r rey practicing noanaly 
Washingt n Psychoanalyt Institut = " 
; í 
13 Identity and Role of the Physician lels BE 
Didactic Materia mbined with exper 
Emphasis ON issues of em to wom Wien ee: 
Ne : it 
415 Individual Student Preceptorship T ce PR te tore ls. 
irst- and SC nd-vear n al stude ur 
Other than those listed, with permis« i Wal ind Staff 
x 2 
“2 Biopsychosocial Model in Medical Practice : s J 
n -—C r CS the f 
Required for medical students. Ba - t fan Ces , 
Anal ‘tS Of psychok Bical growth and developm«e z ( 
ality of the Physician as they influence ever c > Staff 
30 : ! 
l Psychopathology and Conceptual Models 51 M EDI 
"Quired for second-vear me v students. Menta terviewing. a dena 
Introduction t psychiatr ndr " P 
"  &IC65 in clini al me licin Akma 
0 
* Minical ¢ lerksh " 
Q 4 & cx e A 1 ta 
( f vA wy 
University, St. Elizabe f Was 
, t » M : 
al He Igs, a 
[1 $ ( 
i s x R Akmar 
er ' f GW 
f he 5 4 D 
t t 1» Ls i 3 
" Erge t [ bk A 
‘ s ^ € ft 
i i t XI CT 
wer ek bie 1 ` brief t 
S C ( : 
n.) Chiatric Research I lective b the neur A m 
tarticinatior Bir ib ind inical resea 
Poke IM BOING 1 : f Ment icait d 
28, Ublicati, n expected National | stitute M " " Steingl Staf 
E h and ( linical Approaches to 
amilie 
ICS of Cdical Patients (ar; esear 
Nrody, " i f 
'Orv. me d. a ] ris , fav t 
cal AM ‘ - il illness. Completion, under superv 
recovery m s l — 
lon, of beni: n i t ff 
388 Chis * small independent nr ( = e Ma 
Es and Adolesc ent Psychiatry (arr € we 
A "rig { ` 
PCTien, Cas an icting inte ` t a 
UD aties t t sek paue 3 
i £ € ST 1 1 
i le t «X ( K we " gx t M 
hrec t » experience 
t i £ > ‘ s 
ba 
4 E 


atry Elective 


er instit 


3 —— 
"iore ences 97 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Scie 


MADE UU 
aS SS 68 E uL IR 


~ 
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Fenton 


397 Schizophrenic and Borderline Conditions (5) 5 
X pst. 


| 
| Participation in and study of treatment and administrative management ( 
"^, 
| Participation it neetings. Individual supervision and select ted reading 
| iut Lodge, Rockvi Marvla T. 
| > an 
| 106 Psychiatric Education Research and Administration (art Robinowltz gi 
| > i 
Student preceptorship: practicum experience, instruction in theory, particip 
d king o 
in research, and individual project. Direct supervisic n bv and close wot i divid 
L 
| id staff of office of education of national specialty society I 
e » ation, m7 
| in areas such as women in medicine, psy hiatric educi ee 


inuing educ ation, f 
f medical educatio! 


ment relevant 


and legislative affairs, health ica: 


practice Akom 
| 109 Independent Study (arr.) he bis 
al training, or resear h experience selected on? n 
t lude re y 


Individualized s 


tudent's interests and ilable resources. Topics may inc 


| S t ay 
i L 
| lying, suicide, medical ethics eS) or other iss in psychiatry # 
ioral science. Must be arranged prior to registration Vien 
| 800 Summer Remedial; Medical Practice (3 vier 
| 801 Summer Remedial: Conceptual Models (2 
Public Health 
"T 
: rere - à sours 
With the exception of PubH 170, 208, 270, 271, and 272, public health on, NT. 
open onlv to students in the M.P.H program or with permission o 
program director 
proj 
| sol 
| 170 Introduction to Toxicology and Pharmacology (3) (Fall) " 
{ " i» " ) 
| Same as Phar 170. Credit does not apply to the M.P.H. degree DN 
| ; Jti C awe i ast 
| 201 Epidemiology—Preventive Medicine (4) (es je 
Prin iples of epidemic logy and preventi medicine including ra vi jc 9 
| principles of screening, and descriptive epide Population o jh 97. 
princi[ S ( ( ling | lescriptive epidemiology I heall " 
| special px »pulatio I ding consideration of materni i| and € environ 
geri: s pi ons to infectious and chroni diseases and a f 
| and occupational health Fall) jirsch Rege, 
| 202 Biostatistical Applications for Public Health (3) I rospeo e" 
| Application of biostatistical principles to critical analysis ot re health seri 
prospective studies, controlled trials, and reports in the tica j| meth” 
{ n S a 
| literature. Selection, basic ca and interpretation of se ja 
{ l ) 
| Fall .on 
| 203 The Scientific Basis of Public Health (3) h emphi he 
| Principles of pathophysiology as applied to public health with € deg 
| he ! 
| scientific basis of | ealth. Credit does not apply to UY pori! 
(Summer) a 
| 204 Bioethics and Health Behavior (1) ; health pol 
For students in the M.PH. program. Current issues H e 
bioethics. Prerequis 369 Fall) ana. ^. of 
i vocas rg i t Glover, KAY ints ( 
205 Health and Society (arr the view "T 
| Issues related to the healt! f the publi considered d 1] ethic 
economics, law, political science, sociology, history and biomed!“ m 
HSMP 267 (Summer) hy 
206 Colloquium in Health Policy (1) r change ex 
Seminars and lectures by experts in health policy. £ ontent * m 
Spring 5 
208 Introduction to Preventive Medicine (4 ncludinf 5 
ES i^ SR Nod T" wentive medicine, ! jo ^ X 
Introduction to the biological basis of preventive me mic v 
nutrition, human reproductior levelopment immunology: re edil 
iutritioón, human production lCvelor structóf. p 
wem Open to seniors with permission of the In Pb. 
ipply to the M.PH. degree ( Fall Greenbent, pol { 
11 l 
211 Bconontic s of Health Care (3 livery and he ub 
Principles of microeconomics apr health care " ympetitió Fal ane 
| including discussion of in tiw s. markets and c 262 


Public Health 99 


*13 Administr 


ation of Health Systems (3 Crum ar 
enar " g t ssues of health services 
eade ROW [: gc [ ) f À 
Change, Same a HSMP 2 i s [ 

) 

*l4 Health Planning and Marketing MEEVES and ota 
Strategic planning, marketing. rx y vsis, and evaluat € iques for iu 
“are delivery services. Pre iisite: PubH 213; corequisite: PubH 263. Sar as 
HSMP 264 spring 

22 | Staff 

** Decision Making in Clinical Epidemiology megeiman ar at 
and Public Health (2 
Quantitative i Jualitative € > ane — " 
benefit a - lecisior alvsis. ar st-effectiveness analysis. Applications t 
technology assess; ent: dew er t guidelines. Prerequisite: PubH 
20] 

201 Spring 

22] I " r 
Occupational Environmental Health (2 tall 
Principles of il—environmental! healt ling assessment of expo 
Sure leading to risk of disease. Intr T « pational-environme i = 

5), COlogy ind adverse health outcomes. Legal, social, and ethical issues > 

scé Case Studies in Promotion-Discase Prevention (2 Stall 
Pring Iples of er emiologv applied to primarv a Se í irv preventior al 
and public healt 25. Cant es illustrating the development of 
1 
“ations and pract ssues of plement Prere site: PubH 201, 202 

,, “UMmer 

«23 Imple " art Staff 
z f menting Preventive Medic inc avis à al 
tactical applicatior f (es es of nr t t é " grams i 
z«-Upational, and nul alth settings. Prer« site: PubH 4 4e 

ye OUMMer 

25 Deve salt 
veloping National Health Services Policy (4 Stal 
nderstandi ! an ina g the processes bv w heait Services policy is 
formulated and implement e evel. Rx ( gress € es 
Calth Behavior and Health Education (3 stafi 
ciples of nc ology a earning theories applic t the analvsis of issues 
In [ alth pror rior " ‘ ‘ - t wit i i l internationa 

T applic ations N 

*9 Co : . 
or i raft 
: Puter Applications for Public He Stan 
à * Of Computers in nanagement of healt ata. Laboratory instruction in use ar 
Ae atic n of sof ckape g ibas spreadsheet softwar« 

23 Admissi, M by rmi«ciew f is S ; 

231 Mett yr ssio S g 
and p ology of Occupational Hunting and Stal 
Epid n vironmenta] Health 
PICemiologic methn, : " - at r ental hea 
lon i 
— include more letaile ements of tox gy a aspects of 
-. OnmMental assess ‘ Prerequisite: PubH 201, 202; prerequisite or core 

ja Uisite PubH 29; J 

ubH 22 Gne 
! Bios Y 5 
Sel tatistics for Public Health 
tection. h -— 
1, basic , rDretation of « € ds a able 
Duhi:.. » t€ Calculations, a erpretatk f statis : Is af 
t ublic Nea T "T i è i ^ í 
\ Ciud "a ntroduction to epi i VSIS, a V 
» pance Correlati £ : g 
“N De lation, ar regress r 
Si 
Skil 9f Health Studies (3 x 
I Ürlented A f ol , 
Sample. i rse, stressing desig t estig S. NK S Ka 
or es ACS 191 Ind er , ' M , 1 e t & € x 1 £ t mx [ 
b Otoco| nr : 
(Sn, POS 1 S ^ es. rrere Site ubH 202 
24) ene) 
C pa 
atio; " r For 
"velop; nal and Environmental Health Policy (3 For 
PInenr " , 
Teine, nt and implementat Tw . é s. Pr ples sk 
SSESSMent * ^ 3 
( j ris Case s t t ^ ( 5 
(s Pati ud ìr 
x ( € Pre € * £ oe £5 
à n UMme, ) , 
< Enyi 


KR xicok ey 


"Ww m om 
= 3$ $5 £ X 372767, —- 
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suf 
| expost 


13 Occupational—Environmental Health Assessment (2) 
l As 
| prevention, surveillance, and therapy 


te; PubH 22 Spring) m 


244 Evaluation of Hcalth Education and Service Delivery Programs (1) 


'Ssment of disease that is secondary to occupational-environmenta je 
Prerequisite: PubH 201, 202; prerequi* 


| orequl 


} 
wt 
| Methods for evaluation of health education and service delivery progr ums di 
| toward changes in health behavior. Builds on previous course work in study dei 
| Prerequisite: PubH 226, 231, or 241 (Summer) i 
| ) ; > schen 
| 251 Use of Statistical Packages for Data Analysis (3) 
j , rv instruct 
Computer applications for statistical analysis of health data. Laborato mi 
| in use and applications of statistical packages ———— PubH 202 V P al 
| 255 Advanced Epidemiologic Methods (3) "fed 
Aci j : . j 1 of the eff 
| \dvanced topics in epidemiological research, including examinauior 
^. 
| f bias. Application and interpretation of multivariable methods of analysis 
| uisite: PubH 201, 240 Summer) gasau? 
I > t » 
263 Health Services Financial Management (3) funds Lu 
Introduction to the management of resources and administration of t jp j| 
^ ; nt € 
ealth services institutions and agencies. Financial analysis, m4 anagem e yd 
y 
and equipment, containment of costs, and salegu: irding of assets Pref as [SM M 
| : a e 
budgets, financial statements, and reports. Prerequisite: PubH 211, Sam 
| 263 (Spring pud 
265 Health Law (3) geli 
| ^" " a "Ss 
Aspects of the legal system that affect public health and health servis "asi 
i t} imir rative r > contrac 
Study of the administrative process in regulatory agencies. Torts, " 
yi, : JU 
ance, labor relations, legal problems involved in the control of contagk (7 
| : : , à; : i " list. Same ? 
| Litigation procedures that relate to the public health specialis 
65 Spring J 
- 1 ;7-Garcia a and , 
270 Introduction to International Health (3) Rodrigue on mt 
The multidimensional aspects of international health and the medica ity, 
" x j 
ind sociocultural aspects of disease. Overview of the major ¢ auses o ethic, 
} : ' D " $ 
mortality on a regional basis. Issues in development, family healt 10 sen 
| cl TS } he del m . cervices. Ope?! T 
social change; approaches to the deliverv of health care servic M 
r } 1 ipply tO 
with permission of instructor. Credit for this course does not app^ f | 
degrec Fall) arci and 7 
271 Issues in International Health (3) Rodrigue? o "i 
i i | 
| International health policy and its relationship to social and e im ene. 
ss $ 
ment Fo undations of systematic policy analysis; the political proce licy 1s 4 
: Xx . 
| tation, and relationship of international health and development P AIDS pref 
| 1 ) 
| ippropriate health technology, maternal and child health aging, MPH degre? 
| iisite: PubH 270. Credit for this course does not apply to the í ‘ 
m 
Spring) a 3m" ~ at 
aii Garcia en 
272 International Health Project Seminar (3) Rodr rt y de ac lOP 
& 
| Students select and investigate an area in international he alt 1 ents JO 
through contact with international agencies and organization» 70,27 71, or com 
policy proposals or analyses as case studies. Prerequisite PubH $n degre? 
| ff instructor. Credit for this course does not apply to the M.F sof 
Summer) plies 
| ) ap! 
| 280 Sp T ) if 
| pecial Projects in Npidemiologi Methods (4 oat project tha jon 
| Under faculty supervision, the student undertakes an Orig! js tO rofes 
" i ^ 
| the SKIS and knowledge gained in epidemiok IC methoc x) m 
| m n1 202 j and summe : 
| setting. Prerequisite: PubH 201, 202 Fall, spring 2) alt 
| s 
| 281 Special Projects in Health Promotion—Disease Prevention (: a project E in 
| Under faculty supervision » student undertakes an Origin ledge £ ef) 
. W 1 
promotion- disease prevention that applic s the skills and kno , and sum gil 
a ; M : ring, 4 y 
M.P.H. program. Prerequisite: PubH 201, 202 (Fall, spring avi 
282 Special Projects in Biostatistics (3 tion * age 
f J ic h collab ode 
| Supervised biostatistical analysis as t of the researc kno" site 


7 
ese arch data using’? 


students pertorm an original analysis ot r ; 
) »02; Stat i 
te: PubH 201 202 mi 


gained in the M.PH. program reque 
PubH 240, Stat 121, 158 sp nd summer) 
H 24 Zl Fall, spring, anc - "aith | 3) oct 
284 Special Projects in Occupational—Environmental He i 


1 
0) 
an origins al p " Fined 4 | 


ind know le 


l——— 


student undertakes 


ISIOTf 


lies the skills 4 


] summer) 


Radiology 


487 ( ase Studies in 
Analyses of prol 
PubH 214 : / 
288 Health Policy Applications 
Methods f ' 


Administrative Medicine (ar Sta 


` e as HS 


approach. Stu 
Rained ir ( 


uisite: Publ j 


29 cg ' Craft 
Y Topics in Hcalth Policy i 
In-dept CX fat t | I t aith poli [ var v. Pre Jl 

PubH 202 WM ¢ ` y 

Advanced 


X - 
49] taff 
l'opics in Biostatistics Stal 


"Or students in the bio f LPH gram. Prerequisit 
40] Ç ; 
293 


Topics in Epidemiology and Preventive Medicine 
In-denth e : 


lop A 
PICS y r 


29. 
t Topics in Occu 


i pational and Environmental Health Sti 
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Administrative Project (3) 
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l centrating in diagnostic radiology, nuclear medicine, 
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| 483 Endocrine Surgery (arr. ) y^ 
Management of endocrine disorders Emphasis on control of hyperfunction 

f the thvroid, parathyroid, adrenal, and pancreatic islet ce 

| endocrino 


neoplasms oO 


and laboratory research and cink al exposure to surgite A 


| Library 

| University and V.A. Hospitals Aaron 

| 484 Thoracic/Cardiovascular Surgery (5) jJecti 

| Basic principles used in thoracic and « ardiovascular surgery. Four week em 

| periods. University Hospital and Medical Fa ulty Associates coral 

| 485 Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery (arr. ) . 

| Experience in the full spectrum of reconstructive surgery in both chile 
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| microsurgery, and breast surgery. Responsibilities in the oper ating room, 
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ert Sheridan Pyatt, Jr., Clinical Professor of Radi LORY , Medical Co 
er M tts: MI ue l ersit f New York Dx myristate 
A. Rachlin, Assistant Professor ial Lecturer m Radk Mog 
M M ; ine 
: , ty of Miami ) ind of Medic! 
" , , » JE s 
ard Charney Reba, Professor of Radiology (Nuclear Medicine 
M ù 
x ) . r 
f eth Scott Rholl, Assistant Professorial Lecturer m Radiolog) 
Adoly ege; MI 82. University of Minnesota 
I I. Rich. Assistant Clinical Professor of Kad NOR) . veenstate MEO 
4 New york bow™ 
we W serv ver MI )74. State jversity CO 
M el Bruce Robins, Clinical Instructor m Radiolog) y of Chic? 
i i : New York at Bingha M D. 1983, Loyola Univers " 
' ir i ; wr i Une? 
S wid Rockoff, Professor of Radiolog) MS 1% 
" Union | niversity 
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Surgery 


Beniamin Larry Aaron, Professor Of 5urger) 


A M 4 iverst ( Texas at Gav 


BA D ersi Mi 
Mark Vincent Alexander, Clinical Instructor in 5urger) (Otolaryngology) 4 


1d in 


Pediatrics 


Katherine Louise Alley, Assistant ( linical Professor of Surger) 


M 3, Howard versity 


B.A t Arkansas; M.I í, George Washington 1 


Ralph Walter Alman, Jr., € linical Instructor in Surgery (Oral Surgery) 


B t M x u x I ^ i B. (ore mw |! jver 
Elliott Joel Alpher, Assistant Clinical Professor of 5urger) (Dentistry) 
j : 
BS " ersirv of Marvla S. 19 Gé wn Universit 
David Alyono, Assistant Professor of Surgery 5 
BS 4, M 74, E versity; M.I 8, Duke University D. 1987, University of Minnex 


William Louis Amoroso, Jr., Special Lecturer in surgery 


M t Cx ge Wa gt X 


Kathryn Duncan Anderson, Professor of 5urger) and of Pediatrics 


MA. 1964, Cambridge ersity; M.D. 1964, Harvard University 
Michael Richard Antopol, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
f M D. 1969, New York 


"Ww York versity, Mi 


Medic 


Hook versity; M.S 


Nicholas Michael Azzato, Clinical Instructor in 5urger) 


s ) and of ! 


Norman Lee Barr, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surgery (t volar yngolog 


M 
15 D MI à ver 


Care Sciences 


MI B Georgetow iver 


1A Ti 
Barbara Lee Bass, Assistant Professor of 5urger) 


aft iversit ersit f Virginia 


Bradley Holmes Bennett, Clinical Instructor m 5urger) 


Willie Clifton Blair, Assistant Clinical Professor of 5urger) versity 
‘ MD. 1974 Rush Un! 
i ^ Į t MS ] rer t f Liinos i 


loseph Bloom, « linical Instructor in 5urger) 
{ n ge Wa gt ersit 


\ ’ re M V 4 
Robert Joel Bobvs, Assistant ¢ linical Professor of Surgery ( nol 


ir yng gy) 


d 
ar yngi jogy) am 


William R. Bond, Jr., Assistant ¢ linical Professor of Surgery (Otok 
of Pediatrics 
E : - . A Bloedorn 
Lawrence Thompson Bowles, Professor of 5urger) and Walter A Bloe dp 
t for Medical Afjatr 


Professor of Administrative Medicine; Vice Preside 


woes De fo Woi " — 
Executive Dean of tbe Medical t enter 
M t |. New York | 


1 of Pediatrics 


rversitv 


very ar 


Michael John Bovajian, Assistant Professor of Sur 


^ New York et 


Frederick Bertram Brandt, Clinical Professor of Surgery 


Ira N. Brecher, Clinical Instructor in 5urger) 


Y n ; M 43 Howard | versity Í ) 
. , 207] ;olog 
Bruce Don Burtoff, Assistant Clinical Professor Oj Surger) (Otolar ye 


1 k M í. George Washingt 
of Surger) 


versity 


Nelson Avard Burton, Asistant ( linical Professor 


Professor of Surgery 
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Glenn liam Geelhoed, Professor of Surger) 
A 64. T ] Ca Qc: M H ersit ( Michiga 
Josep! tin Giordano, Professor Of Surgery) 
BA ( y - M ^ Thor Jeff ' versi 
leffrev Michael Gitelman, Assistant í linical Professor of Surgery (t wal surgery) 


Robert Lawrence Goldman, Special Lecturer in ourger) 


Luther Wilson Gray, Jr., Assistant ¢ linical Professor of Surger) 
A rr L LM XX Ux Kt Wa ingt I ity 
George Louis Grillon, Assistant Clinical Professor of 3urger) (Oral Surgery) 


fM ichusetts; DMI 7" writ í Py inia 


Associate Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
] Cemer 


A 1965, J lopk t M.D. 1969, State ersitv of New York Upstate Medica! 
ip Conte Guzzetta, Asociate Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
M tt , n^ MI 2. Medical ¢ ege of Wis 


rA ; : ) and 
Ewald Joseph Hager Assistant Clinical Professor of 5urger) (OK laryngolog) 
of Pediatrics 
M e T " 
Ernest Dalton Hanowell, Assistant ( linical Professor of Surger) 


ivis; M à George Washingt iversity 


linical Professor of Surgery 


lane Longo Hanscom, Assistant 


BA t Maine; MD 1, George Washingt sit 
lohn Watson Harmon, Professor of surgery 


3A X larva 
jeffrey N. Ha isfeld, Associate < linical Professor of 5urger) 


v York. Brookh College: M B, vak 


Horace Fuller Henriques Ill. Assistant Professor of Surgery 


1A 7 lowa ' MI H2 versitv of Cir u 
William Randolph Hix, Professor of 5urger) 
BA 8, M 60, George Washingt iversit 
Sheldon Holen, Clinical Instructor in 5urger) (Periodontics) 


S & vers f Ma ind: M.PH. 1962, Columbia 1 versn j 
a : -vngolog 
Steven Blair Hopping, Associate ¢ linical Professor of Surgery (otolary"s 


A Bros vers M I iversit ( Cincinnat 


tical Professor of 5urger) 


MI 363. George Washingt versity 


Daniel Isaacson, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (OK laryngology) 


MI A iversity of sbruck, Au 


Norman Harry Isaacson, Clinical Professor of 5urger) 
1A 4 { H. New York er 


Marshall Lewis Jacobs, Associate Professor of 5urger) and 


of Pediatrics 


Irwin Sidney Jaffee, Associate Clinical Professor of Surger) J| Cemer 
^ New York ersitv; M 6 State University of New York Downstate Medic 
Marion Harvey Jordan, Asociate Clinical Professor of Surger) 
X E Cy Medica ege of Georgia 
Louis Tshisuaka Kanda, Clinical Instructor in Surger) 
A A M Wa gon University 
1 ‘ i geles, N George V 


Said A. Karmi, Professor of Urology and of 5urger) 
K M A A X Leda 
Stephen Robert Kay, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Plastic) 


lohn Mark Keshishian, Clinical Professor of Surgery 


Anium Khan, Assistant Professor Of 5urger) 
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Daniel Powers, Special Lecturer in Surger) 


A y t 4 t M 6, Dost vt 


Babulal 
Gordon Wesley Price, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Plastic Surgery/ 
North Ca ina; M l Wake Forest Liversity 


Jerold Joseph Principato, Clinical Professor of Surgery (Ot Jar yngology) 


i. Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


M " ue IM ( New York Dow ite Medical Cente 


Stephen D. Protos, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M Wage ege; MA Ph.D 4 MD. 1 George Washingtor niversity 


Ir. Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryng logy) 


B enis ersit M | Ot tate I 


Anjum G. Qazi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
MBB King Edward Medical School, Pakista 


Judson Graves Randolph, Professor of Surger) and of Pediatrics 


A A M ) , Vanderbtiit versit 
William Mitchell Reid, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
A] 2, New York iversitv; M.I 6, € « iversity Medical College 


Jorge Horacio Reisin, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Mariano More Argentina; M 62. Buenos A 


x 
ires School ol Medicir 


Steven Aaron Rosenberg, Professor of Surger) 


B.A. 1960, M.D X johns Hopki iversitv; Ph.I 6R. Han 


David Stephen Ross, < linical Instructor in Surger) 


A Xo t í Rochest DS 2 New York ive 


Thomas Juan Rostas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surger) 
6R ersit f Bue Aire Argentina 
Garrv Dennis Ruben, Assistant Clinical Professor of 3urger) 


15 Tuft iversity; M t Maryland 


, . logy) 
loseph Aziz Sabri, Associate ( linical Professor of Surgery (€ f Jar yngol & 


LA i1, MI 16, Arm L er f Beirut, Leda 


 Scarzella, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


M 60. Ain Shar à = 
loseph Francis Schanno, Associate Clinical Professor Of Surgery) 


M Á € ELOA ersiv: MS Fordham University 


f Surger) 


Heinz Hanns Eduard Scheidemandel, Clinical Professor ©, 
(Otolaryngology) and of Health Care Sciences 


' Friange " 


Richard M. Schisgall, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 


) 
AB 1 Prince s M New York ver T Jar yngolo? 
— C é 
hreiber, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery ( 


Care Sciences 


A X 4 
Maxine Ann Schurter, Clinical Professor of 5urger) 
i4, R College; M George Washingt iversity 


Jeffrey E. Sell, Assistant Professor of 5urger) and of Pediatrics 


" M RO. Harvard Persit 


Shorb. Ir.. Professor of Surgery 


A Willia ege; M jopkins Univer 
A N is Si Assistant Professor of Surger) 
M R ) 
i : : “al Surger) 
Robert Stanley Siegel, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Oral Surg 
Carlos Alberto Silva. Clinical Professor of Surgery 
T" ; "T 60. George Washington Universi) 
^ , y) 
' lar yngo'os „nter 
Allen Small, Associate Clinical Professor of Surger) On ser? pes ee Medical COP 
v" New York Downs» 
K i \ " t 
Lee Elto Professor of Surgery Sar Francisco 
alih mi 4 
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Hernando Salced WISI Cit 
BS 
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BA la 

Mo x 

tepher WJ. Seager, Ad in "t 
BA M4 M 

David Murray Seitzman, Assistant 
BA 
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irant Samuel Semerjian, Clinica 
BS 1962 M 

Parve 

irvez Ilyas Sha Assistant Clini 
MB. B x M 

Irwin ; 
Win S} uman, Assistant Clinica 
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lar Henry Soifer Assistant Clir 
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Degrees Offered by The George Washington University 
helor ol Musi¢ 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Bac helor of Arts (B.A.), Bac 


(B.Mus.), and Bachelor of Science (B.5.) 
Master of Fine Arts 


Graduate Sch )0l of Arts and Sciences: Master of ancien) 
{.Mus. ), Master * 


(M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences ( M.F.S.). Master of Music (N Joso: 
ò J à 
Science (M.S.), Master of Science in Forensic science I M.S.FS.), Master of Phil¢ 
phy (M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) : 
(A.S), Bachelor 0 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in science M 

Science (B.S.), Master of Public Health (M PH.), and Doctor of Medicine U^ 
: 1or ol 

National Law Center: juris Doctor (1.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doct 


Juridical Science (SJ.D.) 
e (Civil Engineer 
Eng. ]), pache 


lectrica Eng 


School of Engineering and Applied Science Bachelor of Scienc 


(B.S.IC.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering) í B.S. |t 
) Bachelor of Science (E : MED. 
neering) (B.S.[E.E cering) (B sl or Of 
Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) t B.S[S.A.&E Ds ee ) 
Engineering Management (M.E.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), Engineer í - 

Applied Scientist (App.5C.) and Doctor of Science ( D.5c.) 


of Science (Computer Science) (B.S.{C.S 
) Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engin 


du. 
education " 


School of Education and Human Development: Bac helor of Arts in E " ti 
Human Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.) Bachelor of Science in Hum? uma 
and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.KL.S.), Master of Arts in Education an ter 0 


hing (M AT.), Me 2i 
í Education | . 

, (B.ACO ^ 
lor of Accountancy ( - 


Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Teac 
Education (M.Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor o! 


School of Business and Public Management Bache y (MJ 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master ol Accountant? nistration 


> mi i 
Master of Association Management (M.A.M.), Master of Business v dl plic 
(M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administration (M.H.S A.), Ma nologr (^ 
Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Information 5y stems Tec janning 


.gjonal I" 
in LST.), Master of Taxation (M.T.), Master of Urban and Region SA), and 
(M.U.&R.P.), Specialist in Health Services Administration (Spet n 


Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 717 
paster OFM 


ts (BA) and M 


Elliott School of International Affairs: Bac helor of Ar 
(M.A.) 
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The Academic Calendar 1991-1992* 


1991 Fall Semester 


August 21—23 


August 26 
September 2 
September 13 
October 1 
October 12 


November 28—29 
December 3 
December 4 


December 5—0 
December 9—20 


Fall orientation and registration lor new students 
Classes begin 

Labor Day (holiday) 

Deadline for Credit/No Credit option 
Application for Februar) graduation due 
SD. dissertations of candidates fot February graduation 
due 

Thanksgiving holiday 

Constructive Thursday (makeup for Thanksg 
Constructive Friday (makeup for Thanksgiving 
Last day of fall semester classes 

LL.M. theses of candidates for February graduation 
Reading period 

Examination period 


iving holiday) 
holiday) 


due 


1992 Spring Semester 


January 10 
January 13 
January 20 
January 25 
January 31 
February 1 
February 16 
February 17 

Marcb 13 

Marcb 23 

April 29 


April 30—Ma) 1 
May 4—19 
May 31 


*The Academic Calendar is s ibject 


Registration for those not registered during the fall 


Classes begin 

Martin Luther King, Jr., Day (holiday) 

S.D. dissertations of candidates for May graduat 
Deadline for Credit /No ( redit option 
Application for May graduation due 
Winter Convocation 

George Washington's birthday observec 
Spring recess begins alter last class 


ion due 


1 (holiday) 


Classes resume : 
Constructive Monday (makeup for Martin Luther King, Jr» 
Dav) 

Last day of spring semester classes 

LL.M. theses of candidates for June graduati 
Reading period 

Examination period 

Commencement 


on due 


change 


The National Law Center 
pen 


The Law Center, the oldest law school in the District of Columbia was established in 

1865 ata a formal program of two years of study. This was largely through the 

etforts of the Reverend Whitefield Samson President of Columbian 

action resulted in the purchase of a separate building for hold 
ilding had belon ged to Trinity Cl 


Senior Warden. It w as OCCU] 


Ch llege, whose 
ng law classes. The 
ot which Francis Scott Key 


ied by the Law Center until 1884 
Sixty graduates, from 22 of 


had been 


m 22 of the then 37 states. received degrees in 1867 The 

hool continued to have a student body and a faculty that reflected the fact that it 

Was at the seat « t our nation's government. Supreme Court Justices David J. Brewer 
and 


lohn Marshall Harlan were 


among the prominent members of the bencl 
Jar who wer 


1 and 
e on 
In 1877 ne y 


the Law Center 
th 


> faculty 


year after the first such program was ad )pted in the United States 


) the degree of Master of Laws. In 1898. 


instituted a course leadi ing t 
* Course of instruction for the d 


€ degree of Bachelor of Laws was extended t to three 
Years The Law ( enter took part in 1900 in the Organization Of the Association of 
Ameri in Law Schools 

In the past quarter-century the Law Cer ter expanded its COUurse ind seminar 
Offer = l 


rings with onsideration of the needs of first degree and graduate students The 
i Bree of Doctor of f Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. In 194 the Law Center 
b I t ine 
Sgan ac e puing toreign attorneys into specially lesignated p 


rograms. Today, law 

Kers from other countries are accepted into the Master of Laws program 
In 1954. the Nati al University School of Law, which had held an important 
Place in legal education in the District of ( olumbia since 1869, was absorbed by the 


"Orge Ww ashington Ur 


Since 1954 programs of special rese rch and v have er riched the basic 
“triculum At pre sent tl ICs 

lternarion. il and Con 
Vern 


Wt 


ersity Law Schoo 


include 


il Property Law 


itive Law 


1 Control Law; and 


iment Contracts “The ac ed 
lich the Law ( enter is well know: 
" Additi mally, the 
‘Neer the 


94 the poor and 
Sen developer 1th } 


h in public law for 


Law Center has (Mt al 


in developing a curriculum to 


he disadvantaged. A clinical law program has 


Nat is the equal of that at any law school in the nation Special 
Pl'Oje, p : E : 
(] cts include the ( onsumer Protection Center, the Community Legal Clinic 
ln : : a Th e 
E lica] Studies in Envir mmental Law, Students in Court, and individual projects 
“Der m 


he Law St idents Civil Rights Research Council 
Cation in the Nation's Capital 
vt p Pec iz i 


signifk 


ance is the location of the National Law Cente 
" xa] On s 


T the focal point of the law in action, both Ame 
na 

yr c of the Center 
PPOrtu it 

RM Nity for observation 
der pet itive, Re 


centr 


ral area of 
and interna 


The wor goes on in this environment presenting a unique 
ial, legislative, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States. the 
Peci ^ "ed and appe llate O irts of the District of Columbi 
™ “risdiction, such as the 1 nite 


t the | United States Tax Court and the Court 


and study of fede 


u agencies 


'adily accessible 


rai Courts of 


States Cour Federal 


tain from the docket 


lication in specific cases. Illustra 


the field 


he 


of transportation; the Fe leral Trade Commission in the field of trade regulation; 
and corporate 


ommission in the field of security Issues 
management 


United States Patent Office in the field of patent law the Federal 
tory Commission in the field of water, natural gas, and electric poWe"; 


and the Federal Communications Commission in the field of radio and telev ision. 
advantages of law in action are the excep 
in the various depart 


Securities and Exchange ¢ 


finance; the Nati nal Labor Relations Board in the field of labor 


relations the 


Energy Regula 


Supplementing these environmental 
tional research library collections in the Library of Congress 
ments of the federal government and in the libraries of the headquarters o 
organizations. The ni ‘table library of the ¢ 'arnegie Foun: 


3 Pert V 
dation for International Peace has been acquired by George Washington l niversity 
law, fields with 


for use by research students in international " 
respect to which Washington has come to be called World : 
The years of residence at law s hool are years of participation in the life of the 
community, which in the case of the George Washington University National Law 
' ; the study of law 
or practice, 
plans to 


national and internation i 
and comparative 
[he ¢ apital of the 


Center is the government of the United States. As a consequence, 
e gx wernment servic e 


takes on added meaning, whether the goal I 
h the student 


general or spe ialized, and whatever the community 1n whic 


prac ucc 


Objectives 
pose of the National Law Center is to prepare men and womet 
in many fields of law and to encourage scholarly r 


does not em 5 
« students t 


ram of leg? 


The put 
needs of society 
writing in the law. As a national law school, the Center 
therefore, 1t prepare 
álso offers a prog 


phasize any 


ti 


particular gc graphic area in its instruction 


practice law in any part of the country. The Center rive 
education for foreign students. The Law Center seeks to fulfill these objet 
through a rich and varied curriculum taught by eminent professors and M 
qualified spe ialized instructors; an extensive ¢ linical law program in whe blic 
dents learn legal skills by a tual practice; two law jou! nals that specialize in Plate 
law and international law; tt ial practice; participation in the Van Vleck API ofes- 
Case Club and several other moot court competitions; a serie» ol student } ss for 
sional co-curricular activities studies on an advanced level for foreign as We e bat, 
s »mbers of the b 


American students; a continuing legal education program for mem 
} ' he 
pr widing them with Opp wtunities for course work within tne 


$ 


scholarly research and writing in the law 


Student Body 3 

„nts. Appro 

The National Law Center has à 1 tal enrollment of about 1,009 stude ee ne^ 300 

imatelv 1,000 st idents are in the f ill-time day division for the J.D degre on from 
} than 200 students, mar 


are enroliec rt-time evening division. More than 


.d in the post-J.D. degree programs 


al roal 1, are 


The Juris Doctor Degree 


Entrance Requirements 


Admission to the Juris Do tor degree program requires a bachelor's legree from 
in accredited college or niversity and a strong academic reci rd. The Admissions 
Committee takes into account boti the grades and the distributi in of courses. The 
Admissions Committee cor siders personal and scholastic achievements. recon 


m 
mendations (if submitted), and tl 


The C. mmn 


ie results of the Law School Admission Test (LSAT) 
\ittee also seeks social, ethni 3 | 


Student body. In the selecti 


rsity in the 


agair 
applicant because of sex. race 


ional origin 
Information concerning the Law School A Imission Te 
the Admissions ( fice of the National Law Center or 
Newtown, P I 


st may be obtained from 
from Law Services, Box 2001 
renns 
United States. Testing d 


1894( mous centers in the 


lune Com leted application f 
Month bef 


'etore the date iu 
before t 


er, Fe bru: 


'rvices at least « ne 
to the law school 
aking the test 


Admission 


Beginning stt 


idents are admitted only at the start of the fall semester. Because 
admissi n j 


decisions are made on a rolling basis applicants are urged to submit 
*Pplicati n forms and complete credentials we n advance of the March 1 dead 
"Ine his means that the Law Si hoi ission Test should be taken no later than 
De ember. Application fi rms are available at uld be returned to the Office 


! Admissi. ins of the Nationa 
n, D( 


ty, Washing 
20052 


with the Law School Data Assembly Service 


1 w T (t > 
y completing and mailing the registration forms st >d by Law Services 


} I } nnanied hy [ } I 
ation to this school w il De processed unless ac I anied Dy a Law SCnoOo! 


latching Form, which is found in each applicant's LSAT/LSDAS registra 
YN Packet A transcript Irom each college or university attended should then be 
lirectly to LSDAS. Box 2000-M, Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940. The LSDAS will 
Nalyze the tr 


anscrıpt(s) and send a copy to this law schox 


J| and others that ordered 
s ! I | i t i nis dirarel 
Dort. However the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance, to submit directly 
^ th " t : I ys ^ hod a 
ba 3 Nati nal Law Center a linal transcript showing evidence of the receipt of a 
l 
Chel Fs degree 


My; 
anced Standing (Transfer Students) 


ted number of places is available for students who wish to transfer to the 
enter after completing one year of legal studies at a law school 


y the American Bar Association. A ma 


a I um of 28 credit hours may be 
an he Law Center's degree re rements ' primary factor considered in 


icen 55IOn decision is the student's first-year performance Ni applicant will be 
eed for transfer wl rn in good standing to a previously 
«Med law school. Trat r admission to the National Law 
od tor eithe the fal e deadlines for submission of 
net ‘pplications are July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring 


"tei 
T Bh Attorneys 
hited | 


} } law nr >j he 

lite iumber of foreign attorneys who wish to prepare for law practice in the 
Dto “ States may be admitted to the Turis Doctor pr gram. A student in this 
Bram wi A ee ing Á hool with a orade 

"NO completes 28 hi urs of € rse work a iS law SC 0I WI a graac 


point average of 70.0 or above may be grante d an additional 28 a of adv: anced 
standing for law studies m the U.S. and dió reby earn the ). degree in two 
vears. A student whose average 1S below 70.0 after taking 25 em course Work 
must complete the full J.D. program which requires 54 hours of course wor 
Students will be admitted to this program « niy at the start of the fall semen 


The deadline for application mate rials is March 1, but applicants are encourage 


submit applications well in advance of the deadline 


Visiting ( Unclassified ) Students 


A law student who is in go d academic standing as a degree « andidate 4 


approved law school may be admitted to the Nation: il Law Center as an unc n 
PI apply for 
student and earn credit for transtet to his or her law school Students may apt il 
wW 
visiting ptis status during the fall, spring, or summer se mester admission en 
5 4 
be based on the availability of space The deadlines for application materia nth 
ol 
July 1 for the fall semester December 1 for the spring semester and one m 
prior to the beginning of the summer session 
Day Division/Ev ening Division 
> yn 
lates are give „n the Opus 


Once admitted to the Juris Doctor degree program, candi ) as 
, me 
of attending either the day division (full-time) or evening division (parti 


| y wit 
nits. Once enrolled students may transfer between divisions onh rec 
and Requi 


jvisK ns. 


spa e perl 
permission of the dean. See Academic Wi rk Load, Residence, 


the 
Curriculum, below, for regulations governing the day and evening d 


Degree Requirements h 
et t e 
its must S itis? ictorily mee 


hc yurs ol 
d curriculu™ 


In order to earn the Juris Doctor degree, studet 
following academic requirements: ( ompletion of 
fulfillment of the residence requirement completion of the require 
and maintenance of the minimum gr: ide point aver age of 65 


8Á semester 


Residence : 
of dre 


e pe r iod of 
a residence f : eudens 


andidates for the Turis Doctor de gree mi ist COM} lete 
do 
are require r more 


Pen osa vears. At least two ac ademic years ol pres ee 


( 
idmitted with advanced stanc ling. Attendance as à full-time student | f r only 
ss residence eer 


credit hours) for each of the fall and spring seme sters constitute 
11 the student tak 


regardless of how many cre dits over 
10 credits €ac 


ilar attendance as a part-time stu lent (8 
for three-fourths of an ac: demic year. 
idence qat 
orized to take 
ke SC he »dule: 


who 4 : 
jents V requi iremen” 


one academic year 


me semester; sım 
ter) constitutes residence 
full-time student must atte nd six semesters to meet res 
time student must attend eight Full-time students auth 


less than 11 hours and part time students authorized to tà 
isis. STUC 


se re side ncy 


ments; 


hours receive residence cre dit on a proportional bz 
summer session receive Iracuonc il residence credit The 
apply to all J.D students in the National Law Cente! 


Required Curriculum 


Day Division ET 
N : 
ng $C 
First-vear students in the day division are re quired to t: ike the following puilt: fall 
h 4 ll further lega 


Cit il Procedure J, and Leg | 
( onstitutiond 


courses, which provides the basis upon whi 
semester—Contracts I, Torts, ¢ riminal Lau 
and Writing; spring semester— ontracts II, Property, 
Procedure II, and Introduction to Advocac) 


During the second or third vears of study, day division students must take 
Constitutional Law II, Criminal oct ire, 1 


vidence, Professional Responsibility 
4nd Ethics, and the two-credit 


legal writing requirement 
Evening Division 


Evening division students must take the follow ing schedule 


in their first and second 
Years: first year., fall semester—Contracts I, Torts d Legal Research and Writing 
first year, spring semester—Contracts II. Criminal Law, Constitutional Law I and 


Introdu, tion to Advocacy; se 
and à 


he urs 


cond year, fall semester—Property, Civil Procedure I 


hours of elec tives; second vear spring semester Civil Procedure II and 7 
of electives 


_ During the second, third, or fo irt 
Constitutional Law IT « 
and Ethics, and the two 


ars, evening division students must take 
riminal Procedure, Evidence, Professional Responsibility 
credit legal writing requirement 


Legal Ww riting Requirement 
( 


“mpletion of a two-credit course, wh is graded on the basis of written work 
| j | T This remiuir 
NOt examination), is required for the Juris Doctor degree. This requi: 
* satisfied | 


'"COnop ic s.l 


ent May 
Law Review or the Journal of International Law and 
y satistactory completion of a seminar or other course that requires or 
Permits a research paper. by parti ipation in upper-class Moot Court, or by satisfac 


lo £e Ut 
Ty completion of Law 314 Independent Legal Writing. (Se 
Rüdeline. ) 


V Service on is 


Research Papers for 


Academic Regulations 


Academic Work Load 


indidates without el outsic 
tua Week) may take a progr: 
M iy take courses in the 

“Ourses. The dean is author ized to approve programs of studv of more than 15 
“edit hours in exceptional cases; however, no program will be approved that 
Would permit t! 


nployment (no more than 20 


n of studies « urs per semester. Such 
1 of studi | 


evening only if they take a majority of their hours in 


1€ student to complete requirements for the legree ir 
fs after beginning t i , 

Outside emp] 
"gram Of stuc 
TS, exce 
ted time 


less than 28 


he first year of Ia ours 


imited 
ad is 8 credit 


the dean for a 


ovment whether in the da f 
ho lies not exceeding 10 credi 


lim 


t 


pt in special cases when fewer hi 


fice A minimum schedule of 11 credit! in is required 
thorized hv the 

de. “Pt in unusual circumstances when a reduced pr s authorized by the 

Can 

Ful i 

m Ull-time Juris Doctor students may take a maximum of 7 credit hours and part 

"E s i : 

Aly dents may take a maximum of 5 credit hours in ; 

n. des hours taken at other law schools’ sumn I 

Tedit f 


ther Law Schools 


> first year, students may, with the 


fr 


rom one 


Sid the other but should be advised of consequences (see 
deng e) 

‘tug 
Cnt 

Á Employment 

‘de 

vent taking nore than 10 hours of course work must utside employment 

Nor Ig r ethan 10} f urse W 

f,.. more than 20 hours It is urged that all f time stu 


itside employment during 


contribute to tl 


ind prepare 


general rule it will compete with the time needed for adequate study é 


tion, which are at the heart of à good legal education 


Academic Evaluation 


Grades 
Grades are given in numerk al terms equivalent to letter grades as follows 
85-100 A, Excellent 
75-84 B, Good 
65-74 C, Satistactory 
s5-64 D, Poor—below standard for graduation 
{5-54 F, Failure 
Some courses are graded on a ( redit/No Credit basis 
suse | must earn a grade of 65 or above to receive « 
In Law 220, 221, 311, 460, 461 (93. and 494, the following gt iding SC 


~ a 
see Courses t f Instruction 


redit in such a cours® 


Hí Honor (Pass), LP (Low Pass), and NC (No Cre dit). For Honors, é n this 
" r 
do work (Lai vot ol and no more than 25 percent of the class may €a 
grade No Credit is given fot grades | below 65 n 
; i i natio! 
4 student who has been ex ised from taking à :gularly scheduled exam! take 
pon failure tou 


is given the grade of / Incomplete. See Examinatk ns for grade u 


an examination " und 100, 
Pe 54 

Credit toward the degree is given tor all numerical grades between ? A ID. 

with the exception of Law 220, 221 ^ 460, 461, 495 and 494 (see : ax Dove” fom 
e cours HOM - 


rade below 55 has the right to retake th 


student who receives a g 
but only within the next ac idet 


a different instructor 
de remains on the record 2 aken at 
Ies i al all gra les in 4 


The cumulative average of a stu jent inclu 
The National I while a candidate for de gree dit n the law 


No grade ma inged bv an instructor after it has been poste” arithmetic 
school or disclosed to the student unless there has been an error y" ulty pee! 
; icu ^ 

4 student has the right o! of th 


ertified in writing as such by the instructor 


review of complaints of “capricious or pre udiced academic 


din The George Washington l niversity GUK 


u 
evaluation Jer bts 
de to studen" s Rig 


regulations outiin 
and Responsibilities 


Honors nts 
ents, 
The degree ot Iuris Doctor With Highest Honors 1$ awe irded to thor ighes! 

not exceeding three percent of the graduating class who have obtainec 
:mulative averages of at least 85 hose suden” 
The gree of Juris Doctor With High Honors s awarded wen X studen® 

| of < 

W e highest cumulative averages of BU or better. The num * c of studen" 
receiving degrees "With High Honors when added to the toU il numen of the 
receiving degrees "With Highest Honors, may not exceed 10 I s 
»raduatit lass students wit" 
The egret X | s Doctor With Honors 1s awi de d to cnet nt a eivine 
the highest cun itive averages of 75 or better. The number ol stuc ts vine 
of student od AY 

t 


legrees "With Honors," when added to the total numbet 


legrees "With High Honors ind “With Highest Hon 


nercent of the graduating Class 
Order of the Coif ee spirit ^ 
The Order of the T nat ! | ! honor > ims U ost „rade? 
Ihe Orde f the Coit, a national cg il honor society ned ; high 026 
ireful study and to mark in a fitting lar f se who have itane "i in! " 
il Id a Kinafitting ine E Jlishe it 
à , vas esUaU dus 
t pter d > gi. 
rol ‘ 


» George Washington University © i 
1 | 10 percen 


Ing Juris Doctor 


candidates. Only students whi Iv n ted their full irse of 

Study at the National Law Center are « gible for membersl I 
Credit/No Credit Option and Limits 
JD. candidates may take, in addition to the urses regularly give n a CredivN 
Credit basis semester hours of elective course work or edit/N 
Xudent must earn a grade of 65 or bette irn Cre The ( 
Uption may be electe | for only one irse Guring a semester or s 
The final date for an election of Credit/No ( ed gI Nl 
‘tiday of the thir week Of a semester S SESSION cx 
lake an examinatior in a Course or failure t Cquired rese | l 
lesult In the re ording of a grade of 45 f take CredivNo Credit 
asis 

No student may take more than 17 semester hours of irses graded on the basis 
9 Credit No Credit or Honors/Pass/Low Pass/No Cre t 

Students are advised t ) lk iref e advisal electing tak« 
"Durses on à Crediv/No Credit basis. In the opinion of the facult student s 
lection to take courses on a CredivNo Credit basis mav be letrimental to the 
Nüdent's caree, in the legal | rofession because of the mportance usually attached 
Brides by educational institutions and en. à 


Ixamin 


ations 
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of 65 is required for J D. candidates. Failure to submit any paper 
andidates for the 
each 


ster for more than one such 


minimum grade 
within the deadline will result in a gt ade of 45. Students who are 6 
J.D. degree may register for one course requiring à research paper I! 
semester; with the approval of the dean they may regi 
course each semester 

The following guidelines have been approved by the faculty and are intended X 
apply to Law 314 Independent Legal Writing, and to research paper & yurses that 
The faculty recommends that the paper? 
ber Further 
jose of à 
jent the 


satisfy the legal writing requirement 
topic and length should receive spe ific approval by the faculty mem 
more, an outline should be submitted, to be followed by a draft (The putt 
is to allow the stut 

rea 


draft. submitted during the course of the semester 
ion to requi 


opportunity to improve the paper. A faculty member has the discret f, is 
revised draft or to permit one if so requested by the student A revised vp 
) Approv al of the topic outline, and dr: 


necessary í nly if the pr fessor requires it 
k style 


hould be by a specific date The paper should follow the Blue Boo 


S 


Changes in Program of Study 


Juris Doctor degree < andidates may make changes in their class sc hedule: ring 
add courses except 


the first two weeks of classes. After that time students may not al of 
approva ' 


with the permission of the dean and may drop courses only with the irop ô 
1 » [t ° 
both the instructor and the dean. 1 nder no circumstances may à student 


course after the last day ot classes in any semester 


Attendance | 
successful work. / 


Regular attendance at « lasses is required and is necessary for | from 
i ; » barrec 
student who is deficient 1n class attendance in any course may be bar 
taking the examination 
Exclusion and Probation for Low Scholarship 
65.0 


4 student whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls i mulative 
64.0 will be put on probation If such a student fails to raise the CU 
not spe the 
piyes We 
for and rec uet ne 
all student ^ 


is above 
average to í 5 0 at the end of the next semester the student will 
yr she petitions 


be perm! 


register for any succeeding semester unless he 
» Academic Scholarship Committee however, 
of law study before 


permission O 
] wl t nere the r mée » 
allowed to complete tne first two semesters 

such a probation 
A student whose cumulative average à 
will not be permitted to register for any succeeding semest 


t the end of any semester falls 
er unless U 


petitions for and receives the permission of the Academic >€ holarship Corf 
however, all students will be allowed to complete the first two semeste™ 
studv before being subject to suc h an exclusion : 

4 student who fails or receives a gr ade of No Credit in m« re than one CO ceeding 
f law study will not be pern itted to register for any S^ 


> entire period 
is for anc 


semester or to graduate unless the student petitior 


of the Academic Scholarship Committee. This ı ule applies t 
those in their first year of study 
receive nouc e thé 


Students who are registered at the time they - i 
titled to withdraw c work fo 


permitted t ) register for the next semester are en 


receive a full refund of the tuition paid for the semester or to € 


which thev are registered ession 
For this purpose the term "semester inc ludes the summer 


Procedure for Reinstatement e for rein 
; holarsh Committ ate 1) 

Any student excluded may petition the Academic 5cno! irsni jem astra t 
n tthe lent if he or she Can" y2) 04 


statement. The Ci 


that the low gr 


YOCTOR DEGREE 


Í heor she has the capacity to pursue tl 


success, The ( ommittee ma readmission for 
‘xample, the Committee may require that the student take specific courses or it may 
Place limits on outside employment 


e study of law with a definite likelihood of 


place conditions on a student's 


Continuous Enrollment 


Degree « andidates are expected to maintain continuous er 
Bree requirement 


Student is dri pr 


nrollment until all de 
s are satisfied. By fai ling t« ) register for one semester or more, the 
ed from the University's rolls and must be readmitted ( see Read 
Mission below). A student who has been granted a leave of absence must maintain 


Ontinuous enrollment by ' paying he University registration fèe and having the 


SPpropri: ite status noted at the time of registration 


leave of Absence 


After comple tion of the first year of study, a student may petiti SE for a leave 
«absence. from th« 


' law school. A leave of absence will be granted only when the 
feque. stis sufficiently compelling ' and no leave of absence will be gr: dn ] excess 


of one a cademic year. A student who has bush granted a leave of absence must 
"omply with th« 


ene 
"rollment. Any 
Cave of 


University's registration procedures for maintz uning continuous 
student who does not maintain continuous enrol Ilment while ona 
absence will be required t 


petition the Academic Scholarship Committee 
nu readmissic n 


stude 'nt who was previously registered but did not attend dur ing the most recent 
, Mester Summer session excluded), and who has not been granted a leave of 
ösen 


ce, must apply to tl 
“admitted Student 
ne lime of re 


Iy tO 


ie Academic Scholarship Committee for readmission. A 
Is required to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at 
admission 


"tdit for Courses Taken in Other Departments 
Witt 
‘the 


ofc approval of the dean, second- and thir 
) Seme 


d-year students may take a maximum 


the | ster hours of appropriate graduate-level c 'urses in other dep: — of 

ue. SY a grade of at least B must be received to obtain ves evt nia 

i cure and d ie grade does not count in « mputing the c umulative ave rage TEN es 

Wy dit or No Credit resulting from courses taken in other departments will count 
‘td the total of 17 hours allowed under the Credit/No Credit option 


“mer School Credit from Other Law Schools 


5 
i Dto Students may earn no more 
ams at othe ! 1 
E other law schools t 
Ir ES i € Al 
ther law scl ar 


Students may not take courses in summer sessions at other 
inity if the same rses are being given ce summer 
| Law Center. A student must earn a grade « fC r better (under 


t the other law school) to transfer the credit hours with a grade 


Center; ar he ade does not count computing the 
he Grades of Credit or No Credit resulting from urses taken at 
Loy, lay Schools during the summer wil unt toward the total of 17 hours 
"Ned, l iring imm y —€—— 
Y th under the ( edivNo Credit option. Credit w t rec ized in excess 


Joint Juris Doctor—Master's Degree Programs 


The National Law Center offers joint degree programs w ith four other sc 
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hools of the 


University. With the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the J.D/M.PH. (public 


health) is offered. Degrees offered with the School of Business and Public Manage” 
on), J.D/M.P.A (public admini: 


ment include the J.D/M.B.A. (business administrati RRP 
tration), J.D/M.H.S.A. (health services management and px licy), and J.D/M.t mar 
(urban planning and real estate development) Degrees offered with the Ellio 
School of International Affairs include the J.D/M.A. in the fields of intern 
affairs; security policy studies; science, techne logy, and public policy; Russian z 
Eastern European studies; East Asian studies; and Latin American studies With n 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, joint degree programs may be pursued in 
fields leading to a master's degree he 
Students must be admitted to both the National Law Center and, separately, tO tiy 
school that will confer the master's degree. Each schox | must also independen er 
approve a student's application to pursue a joint degree program. The Law o^ 
will allow 12 credit hours of work: completed in the master's program Ip e e 
toward completion of the 84 credits required for the law degree, making it poe the 
to complete both degrees within four years. A number of other rules con 
joint degree programs. Students interested in entering one of the programs * 


ationa 


see the appropriate dean 


Graduate Programs 

of of 
FUE , Master 0 
The National Law Center offers advanced degree programs leading tO d 4 
Laws and Doctor of Juridical Science degrees for U.S and foreign ato" 
International Legal Studies LL.M. program is designed especially fo 


r gradual 
| Comparati 


foreign law schools who may pursue the degree in Internat nal anc yrtunitY fof 
Law or in other fields. Both the LL.M. and S.D. programs offer an OPP engaging in 
attorneys to gain a more in-depth understanding of the law while € 
scholarly research 
The Master of Laws Degree 

„ign an 
on rg nd desig" ^. 
The Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of general study ane» elow: 


j areas prr, jeld 9 


» specializec ; 
he SE have the fie 


individual program or may concentrate in one of t 
reas may 


Graduates who complete their work in one ol these < 
specialization noted on their diplomas 


Environmental Law 

Government Contracts Law 

Intellectual Property Law 

International and Comparative Law 
Land Use Management and Control Law 


Entrance Requirements degree is 
3 ivalent aw 
For applicants with an American law degree, a Juris Doctor or equ f america po 


required from a law school that is a member 
Schools or is approved by the American Bar 
demonstrated a high degree of academic exc ell 


Association 
ence in earning 


Foreign attorneys must have 
Ing from a recogn ized forei gn 
the 


niversity. Foreign at 
minimum anguage test requirement 
Ady anced stand 


8 15 NOt granted for credit earne 
j 
taw degree 


I w f credit earned at iny ume Det 
andidate in the LI M. program at the Natiot Li 
Admission 
Us Attorneys 
Applicati in forms are available at ind should be ret 


ofthe National Law ( enter, George Washington Unive 


Applic ations are due in the Admissi tice by 
Octobe; lf 


summer 


or the spring semester. and ne n 


session for which application is made 


foreign Attorneys 


R reign 


ad | ly | D 1 f rary 
ned to the Internationa Legal Studies Progra 


" eral 
sshingtor University Wasl 4 


Applicatic MS are due in the Internationa Legal St 


Test of Eng 


lish as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 


: nent. Students are responsible f ik 
B | ries to TOEHI | lu tio 
Testin ‘ac U5541, U.S.A. The n et . . 
Whiche Crvice at Princet n wt Y ( c 
i h th ippli int Seeks Imissio rhe te fee, € 
tan gh entitles the student to have the ex s 
Ppli " po € test of Englis as Foreig 
“4U0N for admissi in tO George Was! ngt 
^ te tin of Information, obt nable witl 
IS wel] as rules regarding appl On, fees, reports 

th % lists OF ex amination enters: exan nation dates 
ne Plicati n for the test. the st ident sl ld specify 


National Legal Studies Progr: 


e 
Bree Re quirements 


ly 

lec rder to earn the Master of Laws de gree, ail studen 
x lléments mpletior f 24 semeste car 

tee Klum in the ini | wrams (see Cur ul 

à hie Ce Period of not less than two ser esters, W 

the i, eni of mulative grade n x age of 75 

Peg æ equirements are € impieuon an } A 

‘ts "- foreign atto neys—see T Delow 
Q2 ( eee National Law Center; and, for foreign att 

i Full tin du tion to American Lau 

Tom y "uc | students must mplete ; Lex 


ompleted a law degree x 


rneys may also need to mee 


a candidate 


e Admissions Office 


fall semester 


im Office by May 


ISutulions 


tains a description o 
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the Graduate Studies Board. Foreign students in the International Legal Stud 


Program are expected to complete all degree 
An extension for one semester may be gr anted by the program director in € 


tional circumstances 


Curriculum 


Candidates for the General LI 
of thesis, 
in one or more areas, 
health care law 


Candidates for the degree 


study approved by the program director 


Environmental Law Program 


Director A.N. Reitze, Jr 


Environmental Law Courses 


Land Development Law (408) 


^ir Pollut 
Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 


ion Control (411) 


(414) 

Occupational Safety and Health Legis 
lation (415) 

Toxic Tort Litigation (455) 


Water Resources Law (543) 

Environmental Planning (544) 

Regulation of Che »micals (FIFRA & 
rs A) (54 5) 


Courses Related to Environmental Lau 


Mediation (303) 

Complex Litigation (508) 
Administrative Law (342) 
Regulated Industries (3 t5) 


Planning, Zoning, and 1 and Use Law 


(402) 
Current Problems in Land Use Man 
agement and ¢ ontrol Seminar (403) 
Land Use Administrative Process (404) 


Products Liability (454) 


Government Contracts Program 


Director FJ. Lees; Faculty Advisers R. Nash 


Government Contracts Courses 


Comparative Public Procurement 
155) 

Government Contracts (450) 

Government Procurement Law (487) 

Administration of Government Con 

tracts (489) 


and should consult with the 
comprehensive program of studv. Students may choose to concentrate t 
such as constitutional law, labor law, corporate 


appropri ite 


in a specialized program must complete 
— including 4 hours of thesis and the minimum required number ¢ 
courses listed below for each program Related 
remaining coursewt rk. Specialize d degree candidates must have their progr 


ies t 


academic year 


requirements in one 
xcep- 


M. must complete 24 cre dit hours, including ^ 4 hours 


to design 4 
heir studies 


» Jaw, an 


dean in order t 


24 credit 
yf hours in 
led for the 


courses are recomme nc 
„rams Ol 


12 credits required 


Natural Resources Law (540) 


Control (547) 


Water Pollution sub 
Control of Toxic and Hazardous » 

8 
stances (RCRA & CEK LA) (548) 


Energy Law (549) 
f Nuclear Energy 


Use and Control « 
(550 E i 
A ; > ENVI 
International and € omparauve 
ronmental Law (551) 


70) 


Lawvers (4 
ology Sem! 


Medicine for 
» and Techn 


Law, Science 
nar (475) 
Government Contracts | 480) Q7 
Government Procut ement Law (500) 
Practical Economics for Lé iwyers * 
Statistics and the Law (505) 
International Law ot the sea (56 
Legislative Drafting (591) 
J, Cibinic 
10 credits required o0) 


Government ¢ ontracts +» 

Government ‘ ontracts 
(491) 

Clinical Studies ! 


( ^ LJ ! 
vOurses Related to Gi ernment Contra 


Federal Jurisdiction (300) 
Negotiations Concepts and Tech 
niques (305) 

Business Planning (334) 

labor Law (338) 

Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbi 
tration (340) 

Environmental Law 110 


Federal Income Taxation of Cort 


tions and Shareholders (424 
labor Standards (429) 
Employment Discrimi n Law 


1431 


Intellec tual Property Law Pri gram 
Dire, tor DW. B 


‘anner 


Intelle, tual Property 


Law Courses—1 


x 
ade secret and Patent Law (464 


ractice in Patent Matters (466 
g of Intellectual Pro 


per 
I 


Si C 
1953) 

Pate 

pent Law Seminar (554 

Dterfa e 
terference Law and Practice (555 

d , , 

ses Relate d to Intelle tual I ropi TT) 


ade Practices (45 


N utrust Laws (452 


> ade Regulation Seminar 


1042 
Mputer Law (468 
Vern - 


In 

Vernationag 

r 

Vire, i 

Fad I Buergenthal Associate 
Spano gle J. AN 


Irt 


Itep 
Mey national 


On 
for Parative Law (438 
SIgn Relatie nS 


National Security 
“nd th 1 


Ini * Constitution (443 
ernati nal Law 144) 
TT T 
‘ational Business Iransactions 
0) 
Iter 


Organizations (447 


S 


Lau 


and Comparative Law Program 


, " 
Itrector 


and «í omparative Law Courses 
f 


PROGRAMS 


ination Claims 


ices (450) 
IWS 152) 
Patent Law (464) 
8) 
ff Nuclear Energy 
ig (591) 
pi ce 
ite Kignts > 
ters: Patent 
f Patent Law 
it; Faculty Advisers 
* ired 
( n es 
(f Human Rights 
$ Air and Space 
f the Sea (567 
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Courses Related to International and Comparative Lau 


Immigration Law (360) 

Refugee and Asylum Law (561) 
Admiralty (386) 

International and Comparative Envi 
ronmental Law (410) 

Conflict of Laws (440) 


Foreign and Comparative 


Comparative Public Proc urement 


(485) 


Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 


(550) 
Patent Law 


(558) 


Land Use Management and Control Program 


Director J.M. Brown 


Land Use Management and Contr | Courses—10 credits required 


Planning, Zoning, and Land Use Law 
(402) 

Current Problems in Land Use Man 
agement and Contr J| Seminar (403) 
Land Development Law (405) 

Local Government Law (409) 
Environmental Law (410) 


ing (538) 


Law of Real Estate Financ 
539) 


Survey of Mortgage Finance t 

Water Resources Law (5 43) 

Natural Resources Law (546) 

Real Estate and Income Taxation 
(579) 


State and Local Taxation (581) 


Courses Related to Land Use Management and Control 


Securities Regulation (526) 

Public Law Seminar (344) 

Legislation (362) 

Remedies (380) 

Insurance (382) 

Community Property Marital Property 
(594) 

Air Pollution Control (411) 

Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 


(414) 


Thesis Requirement 


Each candidate for the LL.M. degree must write à mi 
under the supervision of a full-time member of the 
Center. Four hours of credit toward the degree is given for succe 
the thesis. The thesis is expected to be à s holarly paper o 


length as a law review artk le 


The thesis in its final form must be presented to the advi 
specified in the Academic ¢ alendar. When the thesis is acce 
final thesis are required. It is the responsibility of 
assistant dean for graduate programs à pr inted coy 
the style and reproduction of theses. The thesis bind 
of registration for the last semester ot work , whict 

Students who are unable to finish the thesis during the semester 1I the 
have registered for Law 600 must maintain c yntinuous enro ent unt 
has been completed (see Continuous Enrollment) 


i 


29 
Disabled Pex yple and the Law (482) 
Government Proc urement Law (4 
Public Economic Policy and the Law 
(501) 
Environmental Planning ‘ 544) sub 
Control of Toxic and Hazardous * 


bn 48) 
stances (RCRA & CERCLA) (55 
Legislative Drafting ‘ 591) 

g 9.600) 
ster’s thesis (La x: Law 
faculty of the Nae jon O 

-<cful complet 
lity ac 


f the same qua 


» date 
ser no later than o el 
pted, three COP rom the 

the candidate tO obtain ir ing 
^ ? 4 
y of the regulation? x he tim 


Tor a 
ing fee must be paic 


thes? 
lin 


Accepted theses become the property ot the University « here € 


Universitvs Gelman Library and the Jacob Burns Law | 

copies are bound and made available for circulation in appre 
ses in 4 

The National Law Center encourages publication 


h an acknowledgement that the 
The George W ashingto! 


scholarly journals wit 
fulfillment of the LL.M. degree at the 


ibrary, W^ 


of LLM. the Pat 
> thesis was submitted 


GRAD 


ATE PROGRAMS 


Thesis Waiver 
foreign attorneys who are 


the the 515 requirement. A 
Submit the 


candidates for the LL.M degree may request a waiver of 


candidate for the degree in a 


specialized field must 
re qi lest in writing to the dir 


rector Of the program in that field. A student 
in the general LL.M. program must submit the request to the director of the 
International Legal Studies Program. All requests for a thesis waiver must be 
Submitte 'd no later than the beginning of tł 


the final semester or summer 
before the student S gr: dba - ADI roval of suc! 
Ne Student has dem. instrated research and writin 
ing à substantial resear | 


n paper in à course or as an independent writing project 


session 
request will be granted only if 


v by 


y successfully « omplet 


Dual Field Designation 


Students m. IN 
they fulfill t 
credits in e 


have more than one field of specialization ni ted on their diplomas if 


ments: complete the minimum number of ci urse 
Ca (See Curriculum writ 


a 
h program e the master S thesis on —— 
1 pi i 
that Cc a th 


of che program areas; receive advance approval of the tl 
topic from bhi th 


ICSIS 
program directors 


Joint LEM /M pH Degree 


da idates for the LLM ursue a joint LLM/M.PH 
‘gree Admissi in must be , > LL.M ' rogra im and to the 
tier of Pub li He; lth pr gram in the GW Schox f Medicine and He eom 
Ue adm itted app 


tr " y le 
plicants must Nave a sti 


tr ng le legal backers d and substantial 
hing in science Mo 
Progr; im n 


ie requirements for the joint degree 


A . } l 
lay be Etas trom the adr tices of each school 


Academic Regulations 


Academic Work Load 


Of 15 candidates without 
E. credit hours per sen 
ake a lir 

load is 4 í redit | 


employment may take a maximum 
h more than 20 hours of outside 
s P Oyment must t 


urs. The 
Minimum | 


val fo by the 
dean li : 
Ag 

ademin r 

demic Evaluation 
Grade 
n 

Hade. : ll. 

E are giver in numerical terms equ valent to letter grades as follows 

( 

X000 A Excellent 

K 94 B, Good 

beet C, Poor 

; 64 D, No credit tow | the degree given to U.S. students 

45_¢ red i 
Gta * F, No credit giver ward the degree 
k Uate Students ma Xt elect to take graded ses on a ( No Credit basis 
' Cred F * Ea vt id 
Brad it iS given for grades below 65 for U.S. attorneys in the | gram and fo 
iie, below 55 for foreign attornevs. A stu entu is been excused from taking 
Muy scheduled ne. torne ie 
M Cauic 1 ¢ Vll i H 


> of 7, Incomplete. A student 
. 9 fa 
Bam lis to take an examinatior 


dinat 
auons 
The l 


“Umulati 
ve aver 

‘anc 
N lidate for 


receives a grade of 45. See 
elow, for rules governing makeup examinations 
age of a studer | 
4 Riven degre«c 

: mav be chan j 


Y ir les all grades in all courses taken while 


Y after it has been posted in the Law 


that 
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Honors 


The degree of Master of Laws "With Highest Honors is awarded students who 


obtain a minimum cumulative average of 85 


Examinations 


Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student is required 
o take an 


to take the regular examinations unless excused. If a student fails t 
examination, a grade of 45 will be rec ded unless the student has been excusec 
from the examination or has obtained the dean s permission to drop the course 
No excuse for absence will be granted except by the dean and then only for illness 
or other emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing as $00D a 
possible but not later than one month after the date of the examination A student 
who has received an excused absence for a graded course has two options: The 
student may comply (prior to the completion of the semester following the excuse" 
absence) with the instructor's procedure of evaluation on a Credit/No Credit basi» 
(for credit, a minimum grade of 75 is required for U.S. LL.M candidates, 65 fof 
foreign candidates) or the student may have the grade of J ( Incomplete entered oF 
the record and take the next regularly scheduled examination for a numeric 
grade. Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date W! 


not be granted i 
on and who is à 


A student who has been excused from taking a regular examinat e ein the 
candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to next regular examination i fion 
. » such ac 
subject may petition the Graduate Studies Be yard, which may authorize such à 
as the circumstances require 
Research Papers 
dim = ind jon in 
The preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an examinat ive à 
T». receive ! 
seminars and other courses, as indicated in the course descriptions To of 
f > las y 
numerical grade on a research paper, the paper must be submitted by the r" „ofthe 
classes in the semester or, with the permission of the instructor, by the last day Rx 


any course). 


examination period (the last day of any examination given in the 
last day O 
» beyon 


sufficient reason, the instructor may extend the deadline up to the 
examination period of the following semester; if the extension 15 to à date jean is 
the normal graduation date for the student the express permission of the "tions 
required. When the deadline for a paper 1s extended, the following coit 
apply: (1) no student will receive any c redit for the course until a paper aoon for 
to the instructor has been submitted; (2) the only grade the student may rece! de of 
the course is CR (Credit) or NC ( No Credit). To receive c redit, à minimum EN t0 
75 is required for LL.M. candidates (65 for foreign candidates). Failure uim 
submit any paper for the course will result in a grade of 45 


Changes in Program of Study 


Master of Laws candidates may make changes in their class schedu'e „s and may 
first two weeks of classes. After that time, students may not add courses" 
drop courses only with the approv al of the instructor and the dean. ~> in 

es! 


circumstances may a student drop a course after the last day of € 


semester 


Credit for Courses Taken in Other Departments sate 
: »|4t 
, courses rea 
Master of Laws candidates may be permitted to take graduate court nul 
their fields of interest in other departments of this 1 niversity. A ET » gr 
semester hours will be credited toward the degree for suc rse» 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such cot 


earn a grade of at least B to receive a Credit 


irses; à 9 
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{ Consortium of 1 niversities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


candidate for the Master of Laws degree n 
University Law ( enter through the 
Metropolitan Area 


credited toward the master's degree. Permission to take Consortium courses must 
be granted by the dean, the registrar, and the instructor offering the course. The 
Brade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such courses. To 
receive the grade of CR a student must attain 


lay take graduate courses at Ge rgetown 
Consortium of Universities of the Washington 


A maximum of 6 semester hours of such courses may be 


a grade of C or higher 
Continuous Enrollment 


Degree candidates are expected 


to maintain continuous enrollment until all de 
gree requirements 


are satisfied. Students who have previously enrolled in | 


Law 
5c s p i 

399—600. Tbesis, and have not « mpleted their thesis must continue to be enr lled 
ĉach semester up 


) to and including the semester of their graduation. A student w ho 


fails to register for one semester or more is dri ypped from the | 


niversity S registra 
lion re IIs 


and must apply to the law school for readmission 
Readmission 


Astudent w ho fails to register fi 
9r readmission in order 


'éadmissi. "i 
Will 


r one Or more semesters will be required to apply 
to continue in the degree program. Application for 
1 Should be made to the Graduates Studies Board. Readmitted students 
not receive academic credit for coursework c mpleted more than five years 


Prior to the date of the readmission request. Petitions for exceptions to this policy 
M j j " 
Ould be addressed to the 


exce. 
XCeptiona] « ircumstances 


> Graduate Studies Board and will be granted only in 


Attendance 
Regular 


attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful work. A 


dent who is deficient in class attendance in any course may be barred from 


ing the examination 


The Doctor of Juridical Science Degree 


"ograms leadin 
Umber Of 1 
degree 
Nterest 


g to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science offer a very small 
inusually talented students, who have already earned the Master of Laws 
, the opportunity to conc entrate on research and writing in a specific area of 


Entr- i 
trance Requirements 


Us 
S. Attorneys 


Adm 
Ar “Ssion to the Doctor of Jur 


idical Science degree program requires a Bachelor of 
Sor e 1 I 
"Quiy | 


]uivalent degree from an approved college or university ;aJuris Doctor or 

ai. €nt degree, earned with high rank, from a law school that isa member of the 
lation of American Law Schools (AALS) or is approved by the American Bar 
ing Cati n (ABA); a Master of Laws degree with high academic standing; outstand 
ipyj, city tor scholarly work in the field of law; and fac ulty approv al of the 
uy a S dissertation topic Applicants must demonstrate their writing ability by 
Mic ing the master's thesis or a c py of one or more papers or articles that the 
ba; "t has written 


ain 


Following consultation with the dean, the applicant must 
adviser, to be designated committee « 
aculty; re 


4 faculty 


from the regular, 
ach agreement on the acceptability of the pro posed topic for the 
1; and submit a detailed outline for the adviser's approval, indicating by 
T and div Ision W 


4 


ithin chapter the exact scope of the project. There should be 
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law review articles 


a bibliography for each chapter listing books, reports, cases and 
of the subse 


to be considered. Although the outline cannot predict every detail 
1 1 » Q 
quent researc h. it must be sufficiently definite to atf rd the Graduate Studies Boar 


a basis for evaluation 
ed to three 


i 4 p e 
members; this consultative committee must recommend the acceptance of the 
acts upon the 


Once the outline is approved the applicants committee 1s expand 


applicant to the full Graduate Studies Board. The Bi ard then 


: ate 
recommendation and may either accept or reject the applicant as an SJ.1 ) candidat 


» above 
In no instance will any applicant be admitted to degree candidacy prior to the abo' 
lassified student for 
nts (See 


| I ear of the 
yelow). Appre val for degree « andidacy must be re vied within dli d A d 
ranted by the dean 


procedures; however the applicant may be registered as an unc 
purposes of « ympleting the 8 semester hours of course wt rk requireme 
t 


appointment ot an adviser unless a written extension is g 


Foreign Attorneys 
> prí gram. 


To be considered for admission to the Doctor ol Juridical Science degree = 
individuals who received their first law degree outside the l nited States must on 
obtained an LL.M. or its equi alent with highest honors from a duly accredited (ABS 
or AALS) American law school and their first law degree with c ymparable honos 

Admission to the S.D. program will be limited to a very small number de 


letermined to be of SPS 
ants must, 


h plans 


most qualified applic ants whose research proposals are c 
interest to one or more members of the regular, full-time fac ulty Applicé 
therefore, submit with their application a letter outlining their SJ.D researc 


Degree Requirements 
i i , following 
Candidates for the Doctor of Juridical science degree must ct mplete the po less 
| a jot less 
requirements in order to be awarded the degree: A residence period olt 
ted by the d 


e Olé 
and acceptance 


jsserta- 
than one academic year; a course ol study and research, designi F 


tion committee, of no less than 8 redit hours; and completion 


dissertation ( see below ) 


The Dissertation 


ate O 
The dissertation must be submitted no later than three years from the a 
admission to candidacy for the SJ.D. degree The applicant who propose» A which 
on a comparative law topic must have a reading knowledge o! the language © „d, the 
the relevant materials are to be found When the dissertation 15 submitten 
consultative committee will set the date for ral examination. This examin ul 
onducted by the consultative committee ind. such other members O he7 
and qualified experts as are selected by the Graduate Studies Board jate must 
No later thar late specified in the Academic € alendar, the canc a s of an 
submit to the dean two complete copies of the lissertation and two copie 
abstract of the dissertation d reproduction of 


Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form a 
the dissertation and preparation of the abstract are available in y ; 
in the opinion orte ned ane 


office o! x 


Dean. To be acceptable, the dissertation must ncernec 

a i :onc 
committee, constitute a substantial c jntribution to the field of law d » , dean 
be suitable for publication. Additional information will be supplied ^? ed inthe 


^ I 
sjaced 1n 
Accepted dissertations become the property of tl e University and are I > 
Library, where 


University’s Gelman Library and the Ja b Burns Law 


copies are bound and made available for circulation 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


The following fee df 


in nancial regulations were adopted for the 1991 summe: 
*'ssions and the 1991-92 academic ve T 
luition Fees 
JD candidates 
Full-time pr gram (11 nore e 5), each semest« $8,225 
Part-time program h credit hi 588 
Master's degr ea edit 588 
Contin ling Legal students, each credit hour 588 
3J.D Candidates,’ full pr gran nclud ig the final ex 16,45( 
Marvin Center Fee irged all students ré gistered or ampus 
EEUU per credir hour 1 $126 Der saiheste 
Registration Fee I mire il £ ‘ | `> Idé > per ser ester i a 
Summer register d) 
Registratior prior to th« g of the semest 25 
Registrati in during th« € of e semeste 75 
Registrati n after the fir ) semeste 125 
Special Fees 
PPlication fe. degree candidate), nonrefundal 55 
uitio, dep f Iro , t ( | legre«c i la 
\Payable i 1 l ‘ £10 t la Spe ted 
P In t] t tte f ad í re ine yi 
EM math Ct Inge [ g 1 78 
Ve for bj d é ese STI ^ 30 
late Davm. ^. ^ Fee TL = 
Replace 3 i i iti "S 25 
Retur í 
ned « eck fee irged f € ył , eck returned CCausq 
" Insuffi lent funds f 1 ] CASOf 15 
fanscrir t fex 2 
Replace, ient of d 1 fee 50 


"Bist {icy n , . i " i h student to the folk 
ila n I umi Í Vers Iti ea stude ( t i 
leges the E P 


ui SCT 


VK © Cares 1 ( ( ve Education Center; the use of the 
Nive ` " ` 
Versity ilr 1 d eg id Sc . ill athletic intests. ut 
ASS opt e 
A "lérwise «necified T nee $^ > r Is lent is onge 
Sida i 
enc, IDOn wit! . i c £ el ersit 
yme 
f Ment of Fees 
( [ S K ef 
IK [ 'CTX € ne st 
t i rges, itn 
} T? i t [ 
) i f e 
ul OfTict s res isibilitv for billing id maintaining 
Ji S fees, and room and board charges otudents 


ontract with 


m to pay 
he time 


k ol 


the Student Accounts Office at the time í ff each registration permitting the 
one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees payable in advanc e)att 
of registration and the remaining half on or bef re Wednesday of the eighth wee 
classes for the fall and spring semesters Interest at the rate of 12 percent pe! annum 
on the unpaid balance will be « harged from the date of registration tO the date 


payment is made. A 10-month payment plan is also available 


r ' e ant 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, governme! 


tuition contracts, or other forms of tuitk n awards are not permitted to sign deferret 
payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee ¢ harges exceed the value of the 
tuition awards by $2,600 or more Under such circ umstances the student may be 
permitted to pay one half of the amount due from the student àt the time o 
registration and to defer the balance by signing à deferred payment plan d 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be aut ymatically charge 
a $50 late-payment tee and will be subject to the interest charge of 12 percent pr 
annum. Accounts that become 15 days past due w ill be financially encumberet 3 
lent forfeits rights x 


' ^ Office 
the use of deferred payment in future semesters, and the Student Accounts tran- 
will notify the Registrar to withh: ld grades, future registrauon privileges, j In 


fv t 
fy t 
rints. diplomas 1 othe lem ; | the oun 
scripts, diplomas, and other aca@emix information until the acc 
i » proc 
addition, applications for instituti ynal and federal financial aid cannot be prt been 
1 x ave 
until all encumbrances, including those for unpaid emergency loans, ha all 


paid. Accounts that must be referred to a collection service will be 4 


the event a student's account is finan ially encumbered, the stuc 


I 


collection costs, inc luding fees í harged by the collection agency pe, 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees « harged to students reg" 

r credit bw 
Returned Cbe k Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by he 
ck is not paid V 

ed, with the S: 


tor 


for any reason will be charged a returned che k fee. If the che 


15 davs, the students account will be financially encumber 
restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above 


Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans 


Several commerical programs are available for those who w 


their education on a monthly basis. Terms and conditions vary, 


i " " " ons, adc 
life insurance policy in the contract For specific details and applicatk 


inquiries to the following 


Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, PO Box 8888, Wilmington, Del 19899 2108 
Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Plan, 53 Beacon Street, Boston, Más" i 
School-Chex, Irving Trust Compan) 61 Broadway, New York, NY 1000 vi 
Educational Loan Program The Riggs Nati ynal Bank, 1913 Massachusetl* = 
Washington, D.C. 20035 
The Tuition Plan, Inc., € oncord, N.H. 03301 x 1954 
Tuition Line, Maryland Nati nal Bank, Consumer Banking Division pO. Bo! 
Baltimore, Md. 21203 
Withdrawals and Refunds" edule 
Applications for wit! drawal from the University O! for change in € ge a P 
must be made in person or in writing to the Dean withdrawal from” sanc 
permitted after the midpoint of a semester only in extrat yrdinary am 

| stel 


se , 
cancellation? o „dule fo 
following SO 


Notification to an instructor is not an ac eptable nouce 
| withdrawals and 


In authorize hanges in sí hedule 


id fees will be made in act dance with thé 


l. ( omplete withdrawal from the 


Withdrawal dated n 
of the semester 
Withdrawal dated on Ot 


1 or betore the end of 


r before the end of the first week 


the second week 
of the semester 


Withdrawal dated on ( 


1 of the third week 
of the semester 
Withdrawal dated or or before the end of the fourth week 
ne semester 
Withdrawal dated alter the fourth week of classes 
2 Partial u ithdrawal: If the cl Ige rogram results in a lower cl 
the refund schedule above applies to the difference 


Regulations governing student withd: 


and food service Charges are containe 


Refund px licies of the University are in c informity with gu 
“opted by the American Council on Ed 
In no case wil 


| tuition be refunded or 


Auth rization to withdraw and certification for 


f ir work done will not be 
dent who di ies not have a « lear finan ial record 
Students are ¢ ncouraged to provide their own cash funds until they 
“aking arrangements in the community 


} Please note 
*alth foe 


| , "n PTT 
ibat effective Januar 


} í KJ ; ti X d HILersi 
of $100 


reduced because of absence fron 


N( me 


arge 


te to recide ^ hall 
45 they relate to residence Hali 


rangements 


1 guidelines for refunds as 


} 
I! CIASSCS 


Riven a 


can make 


will initiate a student 


Financial Aid 


The National Law Center assists many students In obtaining financial aid through 
oral variou in progra i bination of these kinds ol assistance 
Juris Doctor Program 
The National Law Center participates in the Uta te Profe ssional school 
Financial Aid S€ GAPSFAS 1 wide n ana of an applicant 
financial need. Entering students wishing to recen financi | aid should file thé 
GAPSEAS form after January 1. Forms are à ilable at t t versity financial aid 
r ormation | ded by the ap it à ( l int's parents Will 
env of the report will be sent to the Law Center 
financial assistance should file with GAPSFA» In time for the! 
i at the Law Center as early as possible. Universit) funds W! 
basis of financial need. In determining financial need, the 
nsiders information provided by GAPSI AS and Federal tax 
ittee on Student Finar ci il Aid of the Law Cente! will begin 
lat ind available funds el ] 
" ; l i rude T cv until the idmission proces» has 
been completed 


Sources of Financial Aid 
» W 
s and alumni of the L4 


Financial aid has been made availal 


Center. The sch Jarships include the 


Arent. Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahı lacob and Charlotte Lehrman 


1 1 1 | hir 
scholarsnif oundation » holarship D 
i , ; "e y scholarshit 
Mildred Gott Bryan Schol ut-Phelps Banking Lav hip 
; PE holarshif 
lacob Burns Honor 5cholarsnip Robert Netherland Millet - 
Char Phi Delta Delta Scholarship 
Memorial S« Donald C. Snyder scholarship rial 
" » > ile 
Samuc i William Pincknev Walker Memi 
S S Jarshir 
Patri c S. WI tcomb S ł olarship 
Patri ank | echip 
Howrey and Simon Scholarsni} Glen A. Wilkinson > olars liam 
Hunton and Williams Scholarshij I. McDonald and Judith K 
Thomas Searing Jackson 5 | S shi 
Loan Funds ls atl 
185 * 
Through the generos F fei f the | city. a number Ol joan pU js 
E i V i AS 
he R rt: 
ivailable. Among tne ( e | AJVE i an Funa ux Robs iyn Cat iU 
I K e Georg R. Bene i | 1 [ d he Morris and Gwen? Mcconne 
Foundation M v Law Student Li I Robert M and Mat e Mit nel 
Cooper Loan Fund; the R bert McKinney ( er Memo il Loan Fun’, clifford A 
S. Cutler Mer il Loan I i: the J. I té avison Loan Fund; te . the JN 
t inc e 
Dougherty Fund; the District of Cont ibia Bar Association Loan pe ouise F 
, i n y und; - M 
Ehrlich Foundation Loan Fund; the Newell W. Elison Loan ype K undai h 
Freeman Memorial Student Loan Fund; the Harold I and Violet '* vorris 69", 
Loan Fund: the George Washington Lav ciation Loan Fund; F, jc, am 
yan Fund; the George ishington Law Association Lue ne John B.. d 
Loan Fund; the Frederick O. Graves Law 5 idé t Loan Fund 2d Susana, 
^ “und, » 
Carol H. Holden Loan Fund; the Jep! son Educationa Trust Loan FUR S jaw lassen 
; ; or t " OAs 
Anne Kondrup Memorial Fund; the Law Asso iation Loan I nd for 1939 194 L 
1912. 1918, 1921, 1924, 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936, 177 1956 1965 hels 
z az1 1062, 1963, 190% LH yhne 


ind; the Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund; the Robert N. Miller I 
Rund the ] in Murphv I 3 h e j 


i; t phy Loan Fund; the Mike Pelekiri Loar Fund; the Phi Delta Delta 
Loan Fund: the WX [heodore Piers | n Fur the Rockport Loan Fund ux 
*amuel | Samuel Loan Fund: the H. Willian Tanaka Law Students Assistance Loan 
Fund the Orvil ler 


oan Fund; the Kennedy and Judith 
al Loan Fund: the X H 
ams Memorial Student | "an rund; the Patricia A. Willoner Loan Fund: t! AR 


moto Loan Fund itl 


an t rund; and the Samuel Green 


Master's and Doctoral Programs 


Urces of finance 


> ul aid ethe Paul Momsen Scholarships for Brazilian 
Paduae Law Students for the study of U.S. constituti | > law of patents 
{Nd tragen arks, the Randolph C. Shaw G iduate Felk t 

ME Randolpi l i 


onmental Law 
oiph C. Shaw 


Fellow Ip in Legal Resear« ind. Writir g, and Graduate 
Onor Fell ws] 


Applicatie in for tl 
x ‘Ould Sub 


* 4ppiicant 
mit à letter specifically 4ppiving for one of tl 


he above programs to the 


“nancial Aid 


Office. The letter WOuld contain. biographical data. inf irmatior 
perience in practice or t« 


ET and any other information that will 
e in th« sidera f the a Ol 
plving for fina t aid On the basis of financial need should follow 
line u ied f ] s Doct ca Idates 
Veterans Benefits 
N 
: floor of Rice |, 2121 I Street, NX 
its as vet sor as widows or children 
T )blems that may arise concern 
ert it nt and atten 
t be paid 
'lits as vet dents of vet 
hes ould cons ilt with the veterans counselor prior applicati. n 
Bed pe rans Administration. AII s students sł icti n sheet 
before y the ( tice of the Re gis which se be fulfilled 
Whi “€rtification of enrollment in be made t € istration and 
Nch ing lud 


rans Administration 


Prizes 


Bureau of National Affairs Lau Student Prize—Presented to an outstanding 


senior law student I 

lacob Burns Prize—Established by lacob Burns, a law alumnus and Honorary 
Trustee of the University. A medal and a cash award presented annually to each " 
the two members of the winning team in the upper-class Van V leck Moot Court 
competition 

The Michael D. Cooley Memorial Prize A plaque given to that ind 
graduating class who has been most successful in maintaining his O 
sion, vitality, and humanity during law scho Jl. The recipient of this aware 


ividual in each 
r her compa 
j is select 


bv the graduating class 

Ogden W. Fields Graduate Prize Awarded annually to the gradua 
who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in labor law , firm 

Finnegan Prize in Intellectual Property Lau Established by the law E 
Finnegan, Henderson Farabow, Garrett, and Dunner. A cash award to aJ.D » law 
student for the best publishable article on an aspect of intellectual property T 

Willard Waddington Gatchell Prize—By bequest ot Eona Burnett € es Of 
memorv of her husband, a cash award presented annually to the three member n 
the graduating Juris Doctor « lass who attained the highest grade point average 


te student 


their last year of law school ar 

Charles Glover Prize—Established by Charles ¢ arroll Glover, i Hono 
Trustee of the University, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustriOU: 
of the bar of the District of Columbia. A « ash award given annually to the stua 
who has attained the highest average grade in the third-year, full-time - 

Kappa Beta Pí Prize awarded by Eta Alumnae Chapter to the law Stu el 
attains the highest average for the first year 

Jobn Bell Larner Prize By bequest, a plaque aw arded annually to t 
of the graduating class who attains the highest average gt ade in the enti 


o the membe 
re cour? 


the degree of Juris Doctor 


Jobn Ordronaux Prizes—By bequest, awarded 2nmlis ! 
full-time course 


attained the highest average grade in the first-year, ol 
at the en 


student who has attained the highest « umulative average grade 
second-year, full-time course 


Richard L. Teberg, J.D. 1964, Prize warded annually to tl 
est overall proficiency !! 


yat graduate ofthe) 
program who has denx nstrated the high the cO" 
securities law ants in the 
Jennie Hassler Walburn Prize—A cash award to the « yutstanding studen asset 
field of civil procedure established by the will of the late Pre fessor Orvil ji 
Walburn in memory of his mother ord 
Imogen Williford Constituti mal Law Prize—Establ 


LD. 1929. A cash award presented to the outstandin 


ished by Imogen “feld of 


g student in ! 


constitutional law 


General Information 


Day 


Day Classes meet in 50 minute periods, Monday through Frid 
ening classe: meet from 5:50 to 7 | 
A four 


‘Ourses 


and Evening Classes 


#0 p.m., Monday tl 
Creait course e.g., Evidence meets (Wo ever 


,eg ldministrative Law, meet one ey ening a week plus alternate Friday 
Wenings thr 


rough Friday 


ungs a week; most 3-credit 


ougnout the semester: a 2- redit course ©.2., Contracts IT, meets one 
Mening ; t week. The evening divisi n conforms to the academic standards of t! ie day 
Mision, with full-time faculty teaching all courses in the required and core 
"ürriculum 


Examin; ions for both day 
Yan Ninations for 


ng Classes may be given in the afterno n 
day students mav be given in the evening 


Summer Session 


One l 
j NE Session Is offered in the summer. No beginning students 
Uris Dox tor 


admitted to the 
degree program in tl 


| 

“e Summer 

"seque "nce 
Umber of h, 


i summer session 


session is shorter than a semester of the academk 


year, and, as a 
residence is « 


yn 
4iculated on a proportior 


al basis, depending on the 
urs taken 


istration 
Rach 

c i . 
unti] 2 Student must register before attending cli 
u Proper credentials have been 


T j ' 
y noe erat n 1S accepted for less th 
Y Not re, 


ition 


tiled (see 


' 
rrenty in Geor 


one school 


f the deans « incerned 


i bility for Registration 
din “9 IS Suspended or whose r 
, Neu © to register 
Or re dent Upon receipt of a final letter of admissi in a new student is e ligible 
tration on the stated davs of f 

QUA. d Student 

ted “uring the eee 
da leave of å 


“Ming elig rib] 


\ student [ 


ho was not registered for 


Hester Or summer session 


and who has not been 


f readmission before 


t must have met the 


1 Sati 


E de } 
, plic I$ to be c inferred 


Ae in eon Jor Graduation Ar 

"Mon , Alec In the A ademic C; 

ther s the final year. Students comple 
^ Sion wil] | be awarded diplo 


Transcripts of Record 


issued by the Office of the Registrar on 


lear financial record A fee ol ?- 


Official transcripts of student records 


request of the student or former student whi hasa 


[ 


is charged for each transcript 


Student Activities and Student Life 


Enrichment Program 


The Law Center supplements and enric hes its diverse law programs by 


> bal, 
i i : v- e bi 
the school eminent legal scholars, judges, distinguished members Ol th a 
| P .- - tures * 
members of Congress, and high-level government officials to offer lectur XO 
chment 


ipants in the Enri 
Justices r 
| ' , Black 
Powell, Antonin Scalia Sandra Dav O'Connor, Anthony Kennedy, and Harty oak 4 
mun, CIA Director William Webster, Yale University President Benno d pres! 
alabre 


Senator Bill Bradley, former U.S. Attorney Rudolph ( yiuliani, Dean Guido T di 
seals for the 9€ 


informal seminars with students and faculty. Parti 
Anthonv Lewis, Supreme Court 


gram have included columnist 


of Yale Law School, Judge Richard Posner of the U.S. Court of Appe4^ :nrichment 
Circuit, and Professor R ald Dworkin of Oxford University The En teh 
Program, funded largely bv gifts from alumni and friends of the Law vt 
includes several end »wed lectureships and a visiting sch jar program 
Publications d 
The George Washington Law Revieu published five times a ys ar, 1> edited Fis 
managed! yy the students of the Natii inal Law Center. The Law Reuteu is known ne 
emphasis on federal and public law; however, it 15 also devoted to research Prades 
important legal areas. The staff of the Lau Review is selected on the basis OB ho 
The editorial bi yard is selected from those studeni 24 


i 


and a writing competition 
t vear of Law Revieu work. 5tuc 
for the two-year program 

ıl Lau and Econ 
and c mmentarie 


have successfully completed the firs 
semester hours of academi credit 
The George Washington Ji urnal of Internatiom 


j , n 
ics iS T 
ont lic 


aged and edited by law students It presents artic les 
and private internati nal financial development, compat e^ vea] to those SS. 
law. The staff of the Journal is selected on the basis of criteria identic credit 
bv the Law Review, and students earn uj to four semester hours of ace 


for their WOrk 


Moot Court pellit 
ap 
=) ring iN E guri 
The moot court competitions and programs prov ide realistic ! ell A moot cour 
and trial advocacy. The Moot Court Board, whic! administers apt 1 ated to pro? 
‘ dici "ec 
programs at the Nati nal Law Center, is a student í yrganizatk yn dec rs the Van Mr 
s ; J yrs iY, 
ting ex ellence in written and ral advocacy. The Bi ard spon» in interne E 4s 
> n sene 
Appellate Moot Court Competition the Jessup Cup competit ; the oarc oe 
law. and the Giles S. Rich competition in patent law. In addition, 4 student ont 
"m 


» nat on 


Í h 
volastic competitions across ux 
: on and st 


student teams to intersci 
trial competit 


Lawvers Association sponsors an intras holastk 
to interscholastic trial competitions nati wide 


teams 


law Center Student Organizations 


The Adi OCate 


International Legal Studies Studer 
Amnesty International Legal Support Associati 
Group Jewish Law Student Assox latio 
Asian- p: 


iCif American Law Stuck nt | 


Law Association for Women 
Associatio n Law Frater | rities 
ack Law student Association Moot C 
Ntertain iment and Sports Law Societ Movimien 
vironmental [aw Associatior National | 
Equal Justice Foundation Student B 
eder alist So iety student Health Law Associati n 
"ly and Lesbian Law Associati n 


Republic ar 
“SOCiation 
Mernati mal La 


student Intellectual Pr perty 


Law 
Lawyers ASSO: 


1 Student 


w Society 


ilities and Services 
x National Law Center 
telan Cent 


ktor 
ty n H; il 


X r 1s comprised of thr 


and the Jacob 


is a modern and 
dlive teac 


hing facility. Its five 


ntain Classrooms, the dean’s suite, and 

We 9t Court Room. R ur ot its eight classrooms are c instructed in amphitheater 

‘nd are equiped with advanced si und systems and full video and viewing 

its Stockton Hall contains administrative offices. the ( Onmunity "s 

Ange no mns, faculty offices, a re: oom a media center and — 

Ves a 1€ Jacob Burns Law Library houses faculty and student organization 
and 


4 computer room as well as its extensive lecti n 
| 


x. "*COb Burns | aw Library 

Euse 

CN "a law library is inherently different from the uses of most other libraries 
feo ary is « ften likene d to the 


> Scientist's laboratory. Most la 
nd N the premi $ r 


w books are used 


ig. Law students 
waking hours in the library using DOOKS or other 


ises rather thar 


many Of tł \eir 


uit 
ties are has tH 1 making the Jacob Burns Law Library not 
+ efi SU i making © jaci Durns Lz LIDTal 
th Pnt bur bá autiful and comfortable 
ee Coll 

ction nur 


a ¢ 
T Ompreh 


research 
etore been taken 


n bers over 100,000 volt 


and volume equivalents. It con 


led ©nsive research library o lo-American law, includir ng the 
m. ^ tutes of the federal g wernment states, t] he territi ries andati ler 
g Mon. ral government, t i 
. liti aW coun itries as well as the reported decisions of all in 
IN TIS and often ! in pies. The library is especi is 
R n en in multiple pies. ihe library is espe 
1 d m ito 

tat 


ry material and 


d congressiona 


nology, psychology, p: litical science, biography, foreign affairs environmental 
studies, and others. Especially 1 for tax law, labor 
law, intellectual property law. and international law. A pi rtion ( ff the hok lings of the 
former Library of the í irnegie Endowment of Inter ational Pe: icquired by the 
University in 1950, has been incorporated into the lil rary. Another cr especially rich 
. wing proportion ol these 

4 | or videotapes In 
08 


ong collections are maintainex 


research 


component is the perk .dical collection. A g 


materials is collected in à of microformats or on audio 
acces» to aln 
the vá viov 


Nexis 


» in-house, the libr: irv can gain 


unlimited information sources oi ı legal or law-related nature through t 
to which it subscribes, su« ras LI XIS, WESTLAW Dialog, 


addition to the materiais 


computer databanks 
and VU/TEXI 


1 „rs and 
A permanent st iff of 27 persons a id many p ister 


t-time employees é idmin 3 
ther rese: arch SUE 


maintains the library ind offers information, instrucuon and ou tion 
"qt i ; LK : atic 

port services. Jacob Burns Lau Library Readers’ Guide, available at the informs ther 
A s x ^ 1 ) 

desk, lists librarv services, hours of operation, « lection locations, and ` 


library-related information 
Beyond the resources ot the Jacob Burns Law Library 


access to the GE rge Washington University Library nan), the Medica i 
, A , ng 
( Himmelfarb), and other famous libraries in the District of ( olumbia, includi 


g the 
Library of Congress 


Career Development and Placement Services 


The Career Development ‘ ‘fice provides a full range of se rvices to support s 
career decision making process. Students, gradu: tes, and prospective employe. 
are served through a variety Of progr ams includ ing systems ol iob vacancy aM 
ing; newsletters of urrent career information; ini lividual and group counseling 4 
resume preparation, interviewing skills development, and ji )b-search ipei 
career resource library; and forums and panel presentations covering le plc 
topics as well as employment options 
Continuing Legal Education law 
Members of the Bar who wish to keep abreast of current developments p ‘basis 
may register for any of the courses ir nthe National Law Cente rona noncre non 
as Continuing Legal Education students Specific courses are also ope! jo no! 
lawvers whose special qué ilific: tions justify their registration Such student * 
take examinations in Courses and no grades are recorded 1 for their vs , com 
A simpl ] admissi yn and registration proce dure is used and = st „stef 


nec 
tres jn or before the last dav of regular registri stion for the ay ypt 
tuition fee on the: 


l 
benefit from ÙF iod 
ions « arc sub 


Continuing Legal Education students pav only the 
basis. They may not participate in student activities Of 
:ducation registrat 
red students.) 


privileges of the University. ( V yr ata ii - 


[ 
cancellation if courses art illed by regi 


register 


Housing ents 
» stu 

1 -aduate > t 

l'he University does not provide regular residence hall space for 8! s jents 10 207. 
dent : 

However, the Housing and Re x nce Life Office ef rs graduate "h c ampus de 

ments às in become available in University-owne d buildings — can pP vit 
te 

Additionally, the University s Off-Campus Housing Resource Cen 

information and assistance tor those seeking accomm dations 

Food Service „radus? 
» uNdele ions 

Contract food service 1s available from August to May, based on the t P atio!" 


mic Ov 1 
Accor M " ilab* 


pe rk ds 
1$ are* 


academic calendar of registration, exams and vacation lat 
us me al P i 


for the alendar are made. Rates for the vark 


1 
X0 


IET } 
* law SCIM 


I 


trom the Housing and Residence | ite Office. Contract service is c afeteria styl 
Provided in two resid 


tence halls and the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 
may also be 
Man 


e and 
Meal coupons 
used on a« ish-equivalency basis in u € carete 


a on the first floor of the 
in Center and in George's on the fifth floor 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


3 
the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the Campus community center 
*ervi qt t pt 


ces and recreational and social 


providing 


pportunities for students 
culty » Staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide r ange of facilities provides the setting fora 
ety of programs conduc ted by the University Program Board the dey 


partments 
er student and fac ulty organiza 
iried segments of tl 


oe ring course work in the performi g arts, and otl 
lions The ¢ enter Governing Boar 
Ommunin 


"Ard work 


1€ University 
ning of the Center. This 


development of procedures and 


plays an important : 


«s closely with the ful 


Ix ; 
licies that provide a framework for the ( 


Education and Athletics offers many 
'asketball vollevball | 


ung, gymnastic 


r student use 


r h lin 
includi Ig ( 


acK; a swimming pool; wres 


and badminton: 
1 weight rooms; handball 


“gr 
courts; and a sauna and lockers 


§ i 
dent Health Service 


Student Health Service 


Ae » 
nue, NW entrance on 22nd Street 
The 


shn 
n He alth Service 
EN tants wh, 
Nay à 


dk 


IS al 


ic located at 2150 Pennsylvania 


Is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and physician 
are capable of addressing m St | 
be either arr 


In basis 


of students’ medi 


problems. Visits 
during certain hours secured ona 
Most routine laboratory tests may be perf 
Many Common medications are 
Macs shots and 
Mal ç 
“ental } 


anged by appointment or 


formed in the Health Service 
' Stocked to fill students’ prescriptions 
immunizations are administered by the staff nurse for a 


harge. A psyc hiatrist works in the Health Service to assist students with 
healt} 


a h concerns 
TN rious emery during hours when the Student Health 
' Emergency Room of the Uni 
This arran gement is for emer 


ie student 


gencies occurring 
Dal © IS closed students may go to the 


i Ur treatment 
"isibility of th 


, dents must I 
nent 


ersity Hos 
gency care only and all fees are the 


€ currently enrolled on « ampus 


in the University to receive 
at the Student Healt] th Servic 


Students enrolled in off campus programs 
hir. Y* Contin uing Legal Education Pr gram are not eligible. Students who so 
re p 


hill be may *ngage physicians and nurses of their own choice, but these students 
^ l'éspon sible for all 


arged. The bills incurred from all services 
"red outside 1 the Student Health Ser, ice (for example, x-ray work, laboratorv 
Mand refet : 


o specialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility 


"d th 


lees ch 


liver . : ? 
Jan e| "rsity has arr anged for and endorsec | group health and accident insurance. 
Mente iM basis, for those students who do not have other coverage. Interested 
" 5 tho > 
Mente ^ Should contact the Student Health Service or Office of the Dean of 


44 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Disabled Student Services [ 


The Director of I Jisabled Student Services coi dinates advising, OF ientation, and 


special services that iddress the needs of disabled students. The Director also 
serves as a central point of contact Irom which the University community may 
brary 


obtain information and assistance in serving disabled students. A resource li 
maintained in the office 1s a ilable for general use 

In addition to coordinating a program í f general assistance to | 
tion of disabled students as fully as possible into the life of the Unive 
nity, the Director administers reading and sign language service» for t 
visual and auditory handicaps | 


promote integra- 
rsity commu 
hose with 


The office is located on the fourth floor of Rice Hall, 2121 I Street, NW 
* 
University Regulations 
University Policy on Equal Opportunity 
rsor 


" i " 0€ 
George Washington University does ni t unlawfully discriminate against an) f seran 
n the basi race lor relig (v national orig ye. handicap, V* Zes 
on the basis Of race, Cox religion, sex, national O igin, age, 1 sc anc 
ices, policie $t 


status, or sexual orientation. This p licy covers all programs, Serv anc 
: | x | programs * 
dures of the University, including admission to educational PI's man 
| of Columbia Hum? 


proce 


employment The University is also subject to the District 


Rights Law 


»gula- 
regul: 
Inquiries concerning the application of this px licy and f and ies 


ederal laws rivities 
r acu « 
tions regarding discrimination in education or employment prog! ams mwh George 


may be addressed to Susan B Kaplan, Assistant Treasurer for I egal Matter ant 
t : Ye Assista 


> (202)994-05 )3, or 


Washington | niversity, Washington, D.C. 20052, | 
Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S Department of Education 


Academic Dishonesty 


all 

maint 
The University community, to fulfill its purposes, must establish and rected ! 
guidelines of academic behavior All members of the community are € ; have 4 
tudeni ^^, 


exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work Incoming 5 
: 1 re ^ Ol, 
special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make use 


procedures for doing research, writing papers and taking €xà t 
to be familiar W ith 


Members of the community will be presumed tefai 
n. Delibera ast 


academic procedures and held responsible for applying ther 
act in accordance with such proc edures will be c ynsidered acac » ag inst 
Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectua 


community and will be pr secuted through the proper 
honesty can be 


Copies of the University pí licv on academic dis 
academic dea 


9 xv : i s, anc 
following offices: all department chairmen all " 


President for Academic Affairs 
University Policy on the Release of Student Information 
of 1974 applies t 


lucation recor 
ral funds rhe aw 
h institution» f 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act ds mí 
policies governing access to and release of student ec < j 
bv educational institutions that are rec ipients Of fede t 
complies with this statute, which states, 1n part, that Suc 


altord students access t reiated to them 


4. Offer students fot 


an opportun 


& to challenge such records as 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate 


receive the student's written consent before rele 


information from his 
her e lucation records t persons outside the 
rectory information as indicated below. Inf rmation may be fu 


students parents without 


such written consent only upon « 


ufication of 
the student's financial dependencv; and 


comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a stu 
dent's record notifying the student of this acti 


The University will rele ie foll lirectorv inf mation upon request 
id ar X ame and address of next of kin; dates 
l, college, or division of enr iment; field of study: credit hi ur 
ned honors re elved; participati rgal I ns and activ 
ierwise established by the University (including inter legiate 
t and weight of members of athletic teams A student who 
lirect nformation r i must file written notice to this 
af ; 
ect ir ne Office of the Registrar at the beginnir g Of each semester or session 
! enrollment 
Copies of the Unive ity $ full policy statement on the release of student informa 
wa may be obt uned from the Office of the Registra 
Ri 
ght to ¢ hange Rules 
T 
i 3 " 
Pe University ind its col S OLS, arx SIONS reserve the right to modify or 
l i i 
w 8 requirements rules, and fees. Such regulations shal go into force when 
Ve 
®t the proper iuthorities may deter € 
Bht to Dismiss Students 
If 
“Student &nowingly makes a false st ment ils mate niormatuon on 
app] AS ot rt 
4. "PDliCatior idmission, registra torn er i ve 
( t 
Stude n registration may be i C i ne student w be ineligible except 
Spec lal acti in of the facult f subsequi egistratior 
he right į reserved by the University t smiss or exclude any student from 
Universi from anv class asses wheneve in t the student or 
niversity, the | niversity Administration deems 
Right b ‘ 
» 9 Make Changes in Programs 
‘Ne p s 
Whe, Bht 5 reserved by the University to make« hanges in programs without notice 
Never Circumectrancec emere ) : 
s “ucu a es iJ a SU inges 
"oper, i 
Perty Responsibility 
> i ! ie ! id Round 
Niversit is not responsible f € toss Of personal property. A Lost and Found 


tained or am 


S 


he George Washington University 


r, D hr vi De ? iliti 

Guide to Student Rights and Re PonsOilities 
hil í sla Ino T 

eedoms and responsibilities in ti 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


y requirements 
ts may not be 
hed in à 


enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations « 
applicable only to a particular program, tac ilitv, or class of studen 
published generally but such regulations or requirements shall be publis 


manner reasonably « ilculated to inform affected students 


University Policy on Drugs 


| | 1 yse 
The University cannot condone v iolations of the law, inc luding violation of the 


yution of drugs Members of the 
include 


nsion Of 
ts of the 


laws that proscribe possession, use sale, or distrit 
academic community should know that administrative action, whic h may 
privileges, Or suspe 
yrotect the interes 


dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other 


dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to | 


University and the rights of others 


Courses of Instruction 


Career Planning and Course Selection 


One of the 
offerings at 
Interests and 
Provide 
and to 
dents also may consul 
Addition th 


assist them in 


While the 
nat exposure to 


Wrongly re 
(325 


MOst q $ th 


Prior t 


938) Remedies (380) 
Ollecti on, and 


great strengths of the National Law Center 
id the flexibility it offers students t 


career plans, Every spring a 
students with an overview of course 


t members of the facu 


ie Career Developmen 


Office provides a central store} 
tion regarding many types « 


curriculum after the first vear 


Certain Important ¢ onsequently 
commends that all students ike Administrative Law (342 
2), Federal Income Taxation | 


The faculty also believes tł 


: 
| would normally 


t students 
: , y <> : 
O graduation: Conflict of Laws (4 10), Federal Antitrust Law (452), Labor Lau 


e following: Commercial Paper, Check 


Banking (372) 


Is the diversity of its course 
heir programs to fit their 
ounseling sessions is held to 
Xferings in various areas of the law 
nmng their career objectives. Stu 

Or course and career 


lanning. In 
iOuse of informa 


is largely elective, the faculty believes 


the faculty 
), Corporations 


and Trusts and Estates 1 (390) 
lal a generalist ] 
e following courses and r 


include 
take most of them 


ales Finan ing (370). In 


"der taking a cour 
uch a 


44 


å) 


The Law Cent 
Tea Withi, 


"0 have taken the pre 
Ut the 


The 


Order in 


© Courses of instruction 
3e i 1 
erves the right to withdr 


lective Courses 


Q à, i 
Urses marked witl 


mative Dispute Resolution 
diari In (303) 
Roti. 
‘ation: Concepts ind 
305) 
"dnce 


liter d ( "ral Advox acy 313) 


i, atic mal Arbitration 
nati nal 


lin: 
Í "ica Programs 


ucal 
! Studies in Environme 
14) 
Sur T 
Amer Mediatit in ( 


tional Oject (476) 


(js... Venter for Law ind 


Inical Placement 


se that will provide a 
S American Legal Histor 
and Law, Science, and Technol gy (475 
er s broad offering 

un each area, courses are i 
are generally more advar 
prerequisite courses. Students ma 


which courses sl 
urse announced 
and Seminars 


an asteri 


148) 
Nege tiations (571 )* 


Educ ation Activities | 
l 


Creditors’ and Debtors’ Rights (378), and Sales and 
iculty believes that students should con 
CTOSS disc Iplinarv perspec tive on the law, 
Comparative Lat 1358) Jurisprudence 


erical order. Courses nun 


are 


d be taken 


w are subject to change 


Tered during academic year 1991 


Adn strative Advocacy 

Immigration Clinic 194 

Law Students in Court 

Law S ents Civil Rig 
Á 1A 

CIV Litigatior Cl l 
eg Activis 

redera ( 


Banking Law I (332) 
Bank lg net I 424 


ive courses is listed below by subject 
nbered 500 and 
open to second- and thir 


d-year students 
y wish to consult with faculty 


ghts Research 


International Bu 


(PH 


International Ba 


Constitutional Law, Civil Rights, 
and Government 


Federal Jurisdiction (300) 

Administrative Law (342) 

Public Law Seminar (344)* 

Constitutional Law Seminar (350) 

Mass Communications Law—Print 
Media ( 

Mass ( 


Electr 


452) 
ymmunications Law 
nic Media ( 


353) 


Individual Rights and Liberties | 358)" 


Civil Rights Legislation ( 450) 
Legislation (362 
Lox al Gi vernment 409) 


yment Discrimination Law 


Empl 
131) 


Employment Disct 


iness Transactions 


imination Claims 


rit 
Semit ir (475) 

disabled People a it Law T 

Gender Di ninati ind the I 
i84 

Legislative Drafting 


Corporate and Securities Lau 


Ager ind Partnership (322 
iw and Ai Á , 
) 1 4) 
~~ " d i F. 
Takeovers and Tender Offers (32 
Regula Se ties Markets 
Prote t 428)" 
norate I ince (3 
B M 1 i* ! 
e M ern ( aT i 
E! 
Advanct ( 1 S 1 Se 
Ser 4 " 
| 8 
Reg 1 fT t Act 
i . 
es (5 ) 


e Crime Lab, the Forensk Scientist 
ind the Criminal Lawyer (532) 


Mae 
Criminal Practice Seminar (534) 


ri 


Environmental Law 


Environmental Law (410) 
Air Pollution Control ( i11) 


aw 
Clinical Studies in Environmental La 
(414) 
Occupational Safety and Health 


415)" 
n t 55) 


Legislation ( 


Litigatk 


Toxic Tort 
ind Techn logy 


Law, Science 
Seminar (475) 
Water Resources Law (543) 


Environmental Planning (544) à 
hemicals (FIFRA & 


Regulation of Chet 
TSCA) (545) 
Natural Resources Law (540) 


Water Pollution ‘ ontre y (54 : 

A us 
and Hazardous eig 
RCLA) (548) 


Control of Toxi« ; 

Substances RCRA &t E 
549) were: 
rol of Nuclear Energ 


International and € omparative 


Envit 


Natural 


,»nmental Law (551 a 30)" 
» Taxation (59 


Resource 


Estate Planning 

states | | 390) 

E 291) 

„ital Props 


g Seminal (392 (422) 
ind Gilt Taxation ts 
Trus 
Federal li me raxation OF pe 
1 
"ies ( 
Estates, and Beneficial ies 
Family Lau 
390) 


1 erates 1 | afty 
| Estate yrital prope! 


enatis $ 
Community Property M? 
4 t 
} > 
Domestic Relation» (434 | the stat 
rhe Child, U ; Family, 4° h 
t i 
, Law 
= the 4 
f Discrim n ition and 
(yenur 
Hit 
"acts 
Government Contra 
r 9) 
tabor Standards (4 p 
ae public procurem" 
\ val ve 
e ts (486) 97) 


( onu (4 


wernment 


Gi e 
ernment Pt cul 


ment Law 


Per 
*rformance of Government Contracts Internatior T Business 
(488 ) à 


15 
tt 
Administrati in Of Government International ( organizations ( 447)* 
Contract: (489)* International Arbirrari , ÁÁR 
T 41 01 LAI i 1 1 d 
p ernment Contracts Seminar t9 Inte ional ( u Litigatior +4 
'Vérnment ( ntracts Cost & Pricing Public Internati | M x nar 
19] = 
lin > 
cal S i Vorrnr " I I 
, il Studi n Government international and U.S hegulation of 
Antract Law (597 Foreion 1 
‘ ide (5 
E international Business Iransactions 
vernment Regulation Seminar (506)* 
Ad 
Ministr itive Law 342) | at ( [ 
nil " S 
yeuated Ind stries (345) I V (55 
ass 
El Communications Law t : -omparative Patent Law 
Iéctror T Media 452) EN 
Ne ] 
Peder Track Practices 45/ Lav er t Comr ties 
"der 
T. p Antitrust Law (452) 
made Re, : 
Pub) Regulati. in Sen 1 í62)* Law of la 562)" 
"UDlic F . $ 
COnomic Poli ind (1 - Inte Mic Law of H Riol 
1501) 


Jurisprudence, Legal History, and 1 
Professional Responsibility 


au 
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Modern Real Estate Transactions 398 


Planning, Zoning, and Land Use Law 


(402) 

Current Problems in Land 
Management and Contr | Seminar 
( TS 

and Use Administrative Process (404 


I 

Land te pment Law (408) 
Local Government Law (409) 
La 


of Real Estate Financing (538) 


survey ol Mort gage Finance (539) 


Law and Other Disciplines 


Law and Psychiatry Seminar (437)* 

Medicine for Lawyers (470)* 

Law and Medicine (472 

Drugs and the Law Seminar (474) 

Law, Science, and Technology 
Seminar (475) 

Law and Criminology (478) 

Public Economic Policy and the Law 
(501) 

Law and Economics (502)* 

Health Care Delivery Systems 


Seminar (508) 


Litigation and Tbe Judicial Process 


ACV inced Oral dvoca 414 

Equity (374) 

Remedies (43! 

Admiralty (48 

Conflict of Laws (44 

International Civil Litigation (449) 

Taxation 

Federal Income Taxation ( 42! 

Federal Estate and Gift Taxation (422 

Federal | me Taxation ot 
Corporations and Snare ders 
124 

Partnership and Subchap 5 


Tax Policy Seminar (428)* 
axation—Timing of Income and 


Deductions (5 73 )* 
Special Corporate Taxation Problems 
pees | 
Nonprofit Organizations Law and 
Taxatior 78) 
Real Estate and Income Taxation 
Natural Resource Taxation (580)* 
State and Local Taxation (581) 
Federal Income Taxation o! Foreign 
and Investment (583) à 
Federal Income Taxation ot Property 


Transactions (584)° 


Federal Income Taxation ol pe 
585 
Estates, and Beneficiaries (592 
Deferred Compensation | (586)" 
(587) 


Deferred í ompe nsation |t 
Tax Practice ai d Procedure 


» Seminar 


ete! 


Tort Lau 


Complex Litigation ! 308) 

Irial Advocacy (311) 

Remedies (380) 

Insurance (382) 

of Laws (440) 
iability (454) 

n | 455) 

70)" 


Conflict 


Oxi Tort Litigatk 
tedicine for Lawyer» (4 


i ) 
Law and Medicine (4 72) 


Researcb and V riting 


314) 
Independent Legal writing í 


Law Review | 464) 
lournal of Internationa 
Economics (300) w (368) 
h and Writing Fello v iing 
Independent Lega 


| Law and 


Resear 


Graduate 


The 309—600) 


Course 


he cour 


Desc riptions 


SCS Of instructio re di bx below ( ber of hours of credit 
Biven lor the satisfactor mpletion of se is i 1 parentheses after 
the nam, Of the course ‘NUS, an academic-vear course two hours of credit 
“ach semester Is Marked (2-2) and a semester urse with two hours of crei It 1S 
Marked (Z) 
i In most ¢ Iurses. af le iion is he iring the ex iion period and 
the pr ide in the Urse leter ed r tł it exa n. These 
JUrSes are n irked “Exa atior 
Courses It require the pre i fam CSCATCI 
"aminati ire irked “Rese Pane itistact V ( 
Paper by a st lent will « T2 ey Writir gQ 
Ment for T D 
: Ci Urses arke | f Assign x g Assignme s Take Ome 
“Xaminati T Resear Paper or Examinatior r Clinical Work" indicate th« 
Mure of the method planne 1 by the instruct lor determining in r part th« 
Wade to be gives lor the course. Onh resear papers qualifv f r the Legal Writing 
Urriculum requirement fre that leone: 
g he entire mo g and 
M exa uons for botl day 
ifte ] Ex Wons for day 
ites whether the course is 
nes f e sun Cr Sessions and 
vening. Whe ble-numbered 
f se is scheduled to be 
Nac Pock, Gaba lOr 
4 Q X i H Re 
ER f Q Q RES if 15 
( tra é í é t es aK 
rea n é g g g Ls i t 
" i ^i S signme 
thir Cats ma^ , à m - tc € 
ent eri } ( t a 
roble E 
Naas : t 
AOrts (4 S Sche t t » ( er 
Llabilitv f ‘ s, neglig ( 
Pro 1 ‘ 5 A : 
in J es: effects 1 
nce ) 
CVer » > À . 
ap ns rk 
Perty (4 » 1 A 
Jas ; n backg r 
law of , S 
ler Ti i : W fte 
the S, e of ' E ‘ ‘ 
tract [i t t ` . tit > 
) q 


213 Pring 
Onstitution 


Rare Park ‘ Dienes. N 
* dera] 
R 


al Law | 


I 
Basi; 


Systems ) 


Ary 


218 
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214 


216 


“19 


220 


N 
N 


N 
N 
N 


f powers doctrine Relationship of the 


| gove tO at » state 
ational government to state governments and principles ot federalism. The state 
i 


(Examination) (Spring—4day and evening fall—evening) 
Dienes, Nolan 


president and Congress; the separation ¢ 


action doctrine 
( onstitutional Law II (3) Barron, Park, Lupu, 
liberties in the American constituti nal scheme and the 
wernance with individual 
ess of law, 


rights ol 


Individual rights and 
different judicial methods of reconciling majoritarian g 
freedom. Privileges and immunities of nati mal citizenship, due prox 
equal protection guarantees, freedom of expressior and of religion, 

evening) 
k, Craver 


of crime 


privacy and association ( Examination ) Fall—day; spring 
Starrs, R )binson, Sirulni 


Criminal Law (5 
proble m 


ice svstem; dimensk ns of the 


An overview of the crimit 

and goals ot į | sanctions. An examination of what conduct sh« yuld be made 

criminal and what sanctions should be applied The theoretical anatomy a) 

criminal offense (elements of mens rea and actus reus), the gener: al principles 9 
h as conspiracy: 


ithe various defenses. 5peciai pr roblesii suc 


criminal liability, and th 
i complicity, are subjecte¢ 


inchoate crimes, Causation, insanity, and ¢ 1 to detailed 


analysis. (Examination) (Fall— spring—evening) 
Criminal Procedure (3) Robinson, Cheh, Saltzburg, w. Brown 
Comprehensive presentation of major issues in criminal process, ' with heavy 
reliance on St Court cases interpreting the ¢ onstitution. The course 
proceeds throug » criminal justice system, from first police contact, seasc 
interrogation, and other investigation, through the prosecution, preliminar) 

Problems of federalism, the exclusionary rule, and sen 


proceedings, and tri al 


tencing. (Examination) (Fall—evening ring—day j, 

| ; ic 

Civil Procedure Friedenthal, Raven-Hansen, Trang ay 
I-II (3-3 W. Brown, Peterson, Hardaw: 

ues, COSS, * anc 


"Of V —Ó ivil litigation. Analysis of the zoals, val > 
: 8 yn of the 


EX: — 


Ihe 
tensions of an evolving adversarial system ot adiudication 
he process by which substantive righ 
Topics inc lude the r 

h of judicial au thority, 
actions, pretrie 


iim and issue 1 
»ar—d4) and 


rules and statutes that govert 


ure enforced in Our 


| state courts 


procedure to substantive law, the proper reac 
otions practice, joinder of parties and claims, « lass à 


hy remedi f t 
I DY Jury ( dies, post-trial DT cedure, appe als cl 


and alternative dispute resolution. (Examination) Academic ye 
evening staff 
ad SU 
Legal Research and Writing (2 Schultz a yndar 
Introduction to use of a law library; research expe rience in primary Instruction 
and specialized sources of law; practice in proper legal citation form nu legal 
pA beet : : 1 ‘ asis € : 
and practice in legal writing and analysis with primary empha redit) i$ 


iss), LP (Low Pass) 


memoranda. The grade H (Honors), / 


the work in this ¢ 


given for this course. Failure t 
grade of 45 Fall—day and ning) stall 
Introduction to Advocacy (2 . Schultz a io 
Instruction and experience il the research and wri iting OF f pretrial motor pet 
ippellate briefs, with emphasis on | reparing and present ing argum argu 
suasively. Also instruction arx actice in preparing anc 1 presenti b O for L2 
ments. This course must be compiete i successfully in orde er qoearn cre en [0 
220. The grade H (Honors), P ( Pass), LP (Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) is 8 je o! 
se. Failure to complete the work for this ¢ urse will result in a? s; 
15. toópring l evening , Nolan 
Professional Responsibility -— 1 rof 
and Ethics (2) Mo ghion! 
Re juire urse: may be taken in the secone third, Of fourth e Codes ol 
problems involved in civil and crimir counseling and litigation tions anc 
Professional Responsibility and legal discipline; ™ les of bar assoc! 
Examinatior Fall—day and evening spring day) I ar daw) 
Evidence (4 Seidelson, Robinson Saltzburg, Alvare?, qualific? 
Pre tion and presentation of evidence, inx luding f proof ol writing rivilege 
tion and examination of witnesses with emphasis on imp“ a hm * opi men 
wini estimo etermination of rele an v: demonstr tive, & (spring 
ientific evidence; a cation of the hearsay rule. (E mination) 


Courses 


Federal Jurisdiction (3 Barron, Peterson 
S f the relat shit } ; 


e federa rts to Congress and to the states 
Topi 1 ( te u review; standing and justiciabiliry congressional 
power to reg irisdiction; legis © courts; federal question, diversity 
removal, ci ts, arx iS COrpus cton; State sovereign immunity 
supreme Court appellate iurisdictio doctrines; and 
lederal common law. (1 xaminatior Fa day) 

302 Federal Trial Practice (2 Jackson 
Presentation of cases f Cusing on the criti f 


-Gural stages of tigation in 


ositions of lay and 
of evidence, ç urtroom 


"adings from actual cases 


ite Or Concurrent registra 
edit) is lor this 
course (Fall ar spring—evening 
303 Mediation (2 Izumi 
Consideration of the growing use of me iati ive disputes. Taking the 
roles of mediators a: sputants, students r n a number of simulated 
lisputes. bot ind outside class. Practical and questions on the process 
Of mediation and its appl ations. Comparis with other forms of dispute 
resolution; applicability to various other reas of the law, including family 
orporate, criminal, environmental. ar il rights. The class meeting time is 
lengthened ocx Sior y to allow for extended si ons. Students are ex 
pected to mediate ours le of 1855. tO turr short journa es describing 
their experiences as mediat rs or disr ts, and to write a 10-15-r [ 
exploring a partic lar applicatio t mediation or discussing legal et 
|uestions involving mediation. } iroliment is limite Fali—day ) 
304 Appellate Practice and Procedure (2 
Study of the pnilosophy and mechanics of the appellate process ti rougn as 
signed 


1 readings, lecture. brief student ora 


and class discussion 


se Ww focus on the terpla I nsion Detween procedural and 
Substar © law, fact and law, merit and advocacy, deference anc ness, and the 
effect of these factors on the disposition of us an 
f 1 1 
t law by appellate urts. (Resear paper e 
x ) , - 
5 Negotiations 2) (Formerly Law 563 Craver 
ry , t " fpl — RK ‘O nr 
Exar inatio Di € negi tio CSS ( [ t egali pra 
Xt CO ders € egotia In r Cess, negotiating tex 


ind Other factors that influence these interperso 


engage in negotiation exercises that enable them to 
art Of negotiating and to exami et rsonal strengths and 
Grades mine meaningful the results obtained 
f iss members. from tt ese exercises. St dents are also required to 
rt paper on a topic pertaining to the negotiation process Fall 
ing; spring 
308 ( Omplex Litigation (3 trangsrud 
nalys and critique of comr CX CIV tigation in the state and federal courts 
Examin ation of con plex joinder, the management of factually related « laims in 
multiple venues, modern class-actior practice, and current developments i 
law of clain and issue preclusior r topics | in some years ir 
judicial supervision of üntiff a lant Class actions; discovery and judicia 
Contro] of ises: the € of juries, magistrates, and masters in 
Cases. ; problems arte ding mpiex remedies such as the use of 
"junctions to reform r iblic schools, hospitals and prisons. (Examination) 
Spring. da 


306 Ring: 
Student Trial | 


awyers Association Trial € ompetition (1 or 2) 
he Stuc J 


i tent rial Lawyers Asso. lation sponsors 4 ntrascholasti Impetitk 
i all semester The Mpeuuon offers students ar pportunity to practi t 
SKills i 
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N 


N 


strategies, and teci ues - 

chnique Students who participate in the fall competition 
holastic trial com 
)( ircum 
and 


rs eive one academic credit. Those st idents attending inters¢ 
ps € in the spring semester receive (WO additi nal credits. Under n 
stances may à student receive more than a total of 4 hours of credit for intra- à 
r Law 312. The grade CR 
Fall and spring) 
A. Robinson 
The topic will be 


interscholastic competitions under Law 309 and 

(Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given fot this Led 
Civil Procedure Seminar (2 ) 
Study of specific pre )5blems in civil procedure. Topics will vary 


ann nce eac! t t s Ape 
€ 1 « [ 1 | 
r gi ation. (Research paf j 


Trial / y | 
n Mm AE a Sd x New we Malone, L. Schwartz, Levie 
and ethical pr blems expel d re lasis « in prox edural, evidentiary, tactical, 
drafting, pretrial motk m : stad » v. lawyers in actual cases Complain! 
of witnesses, Jury selection th ^ 1 i spa f CASCOVET) meth yds, preparati! 
docti ol hn the use of experts direct and cross examination, 
1 ts, courtroom techniques, and opening and closing 
d, no 


registere 
f the dean 
"(NO 
1 fall 
eon 


arguments. Role playing in simulated courtroom situations. Once 
without the express permission ot 
Credit) is given for this course. For stude A Pass) LP (Low Pass), Or N€ 
r udents who entered the law school ir 

ents may tak 


7 hours that stud 
(Fall—day and evening; 


student may drop this course 
Prerequisite: Law 232 The grade H (Honors 
990 or later, t 
1990 or later, this course will count tow ird the 1 
a Credit/No ( redit basis. (Short papers and exer 
à pa} ana cercises 
spring—evening; summer) 

) 


Moot Court (1 or 2) 
Satisfactory patr 


ticipatio 
( ation in t he Van Vleck Moot Court 
; at least one 


òg j} 
e preliminary rounds of t 
dit: satisfactory partic ipation H 


competition results in 1 hour of 
Satisfactory 


ie elimination round resi ine urs of credit 
in k > » T; , ; 
In 1 ! or Giles S. Rich competition results in 1 hour of credit 
vete pea a — cre Satisfactory participation in à trial level, í! d 
petition results in 1 hour of credit. Participants in interscholastic 
hours of credit however, part S 


appellate or trial vel competitions receive 

pants in tl lec} | on 

I in the Van Vleck Moot Court competit n who received 2 hours o! 
receive only 


In no evel 


ic 


alists in the 3 1 
l n the Jessup Cup or Giles 5 Rich competition 


Yt may 


lit for participation ir 

tud participation in an interscholasti competition 

student re ive ore t g " " x ~ 

( eceive more than a total of 3 hours ol redit for intra and inters holasti* 

( Yinetitions -— i apt) P ra iC 

mpetitions under Law 312 ana‘ 409. The gt ide CR (Credit) 9! Ne (NO 

Credit) is given for this course feat 

Advanced O v Iz 

Advanced Oral Advocacy (2 Schult 

Focus on pe we nuce ation 

nd ! rsuasive use of language and oral communk ation skills in litigant 

and nonlitigation contexts. Study of historical and modern rhetoris, effective UP 
rudent 


techniques 
yresentàt 


limited ! 


the } it |! 
ther authority, facts, ana speaking 


wm, and receive feedback on oral f 
Enrollment 


inguage, legal and 
jons in 
20. 


researc! 


[e] 


write, pert 


Hate, t |, les n 
ite, trial, legisiative and expository settings 


ap 
Writing assignments and oral presentations) Fall—day ) i 
Independent Legal Writing | ] or 2) em 
Preparation of a re mom mber" 
p eparation of a research paper under the supervisk yn of a full-time member 4 
he fac v wh | der ` 1 j ^ 
ie faculty whi determine, prior to registration whether the wor requ X 
: : Jected ^ 
1 or 2 semester hours of credit It elec iting 
i » N T 
mav be repeated to meet tne legal ¥ yr V 
the degree. Approval of the tac ulty membet is required Pe 
egistration See recommended guidelines undet academic Regulation» 
> h Dane > ^ i 
search Papers. (Research paper Fall. spring, summet ds arranged) f 
il pring im Je 
American Legal History (2) Hamb 
nsidet 
; Constitution with cO ' 
nt nstitutk nd socia 


Philosophi nd I 
| al and historical roots of the America 


ne American CONT e natural law à 
and Montesquieu the natul roune 


tio yf [ 
ion Of LOCKE Hobbes 
intract theories; and tl nnl } 
T i n Ye application of these « yncepts in whi these 
id ratification of the Constitution The degree tO > i primar} 
{ n T & n t 1 nu i 
cept reflected in decisions of the Supreme ¢ ourt, Wt ji- jsio™® 
h recent C 
f jay) 


all Court but consideration also of more 


mination or research paper; fall evening) (Examination spring 
Kk. 


Agency and Partnerships ( 2) 
i 
Employment relations, vic 


scope of employment 


rious lial 


t assoi 


ations 


l 
( and ti inati t i ersnips umited partners ps 
F Md nat H 3 ig 1 n eve x 
324 Law and Accounting Taubman, Silver 
tudy of fundamental accounting pi ncipies with emphasis on « poration ax 
unting; leg i iccountng in Cauions of specif te State 
ne ol AU el [ i tme S r rate t ibu 
l if ua Istments. 5 g € ¢ t tor stude Nad ni 
" ng . iti ble issignments F i 
325 ( orporations ( 4 wreen, solomon, Gabaldon, Galston Mitchell 
Corporat W, wil phasis perauons and finan i corporations 
Contro t | i T D porate dire rs ulcers, shareholders 
Contr ice Dirt tor [ c es Of care and loy y, insiders 
ra At 5 I [ [: rporator A tive Suits AHIS ot shares 
Í rat istril ns Exa atk I day am evening 
326 Securities Regulation Greer 
IC i sc ( t fede e iav 
istril ading of se ies. Focus on fedt 
irticula e Se es A yf 43 e Se ties Ex 
entorcems f these ws } SE( " ite rt 
Examinatior Si T aya evening 
327 Takeovers and lender Offers 
Federal and state regulauon of corporate takeover I 
8 theories of corporate acquisitions. the X s 
ver tact if etense Prerequisite: Law 325. (Reses 
328 Regulation of Securities Markets and Professionals (2 
Federa reg tior t securities markets a professi us 
Cx nges, I Kc Calers ai vestme IQvisers Ic 
I Ke ink SE( } strative rocet I ag Ist f 
Others, Prerequisite: Law d Take ec exa at 
329 Corporate Finance à Or 3 Mitchell, Sloate, Sol 
Genera f icon to finance theory; problems in the 
tior Ji rporat« ( ies; a Sis 1 S types 
T € use of debt and pavme f corpor 
i Sis Of mergers, acquisitions. re " a s, diss 
Prere ju e: Law 32 M < CX; I moat 
MINOT probiem assignments 
332 Banking Law I (3 Wilmart 
Feder u regulation of the f ^ SE especially mmercial 
Danks. Ir es inalvsis of the eral Deposit Corporation as 
insure tf deposits rere t 1 juidato 
Comn , f the ¢ é é v fe 
including the larter [ On, bank exa 
ipital ack jua i enf eme f sul t 
he Fe lc Rese Syster ier the Bank Ho 
substantive egulat 5 h as Reg. B ] 
collection), Reg. M msumer leasing), Reg. Q 
insider 1 Reg. ! ectror funds transfer Z (truth in 
ending); geographic deregulatior the trend towar 'anking; and 
in ar sis of fina al s c X t deregulation a nification of the 
‘dustry along funct es. (Exar I í 
333 Banking Law Il Wilmarth 
Bank olding npanies; activities closely related to ! inder FRB Regula 
tion Y te ir t the business of ba King; Danks, bank g mpanies 
ind the sc ( VS: S gsa g r Bank 
Contr Act et the tr h 


nase and 


434 


^36 


337 


338 


439 


440 


341 


342 


344 


345 
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Business Planning (2) Green, Flyer, Press, Cooney, cirulnick 
Integrated study of corporat financial, tax, accounting and SEC aspects of the 
following: organization «í f a small rporation; organization of f a public corpora 
tion: stock dividends, recapitalization and stock purchases 1n the context 0 
onflict between active stockh: yJders of a closed corporation and the family per ] 
leceased active StOCKIK der orporate liquidations corporate mergers e 
acquisitions and divisions of corporations Prerequisite Law 325 and - 
Cooney, Press—prerequisite: Law i24; Flyer, Cirulnick prerequisite tobe 
rent registration: Law 424 Enrollment may be li d by td he professor (problem 
assignments ) ( Fall dav and evening; SI ring—evening J A 
The Modern Corporation Seminar 2) solomo! 
Analysis » nature and role of the business corporation in the American * ane 
transnational [ ical economy; evolution of the corporation and the pole 
economy; impact of tech logical change on the corporation and the politic 
„orate enter 


es of ux growth of large corf 
relationship of 
arch paper) 


reasons for and consequent 


corpora 
(Fall— 


prises; role of entrepreneurs I the political economy 


tions to the government and other ce nters of power. ( Rese 


) 
Advanced Corporations and Securities Seminar (2) visite 
Current issues in corporate and secui ties law practice 2 and theory prerequ* 
Law 325. (Research paper) " 
VS aver, Crain 
Labor Law (3) Craven, grion 
" " i sd re resenta 
Law govt rning labi r-management relauons rganizatk ns ane I I tive bat 
of employees, regulation of economic weapons enforcement ol collec 2) 
. yf 
gaining agreements, interul ion and intra-uniori relations (Examine auc 
Fall—evening; spring—day Caco 
» D £ 
Individual Employment Rights (2 or 3) n law 
k no! 


orat yn of comt 
p from its incep" dis 
ful o 


Individual rights and obligations ir employment; expl 


»ulation of the individual employment relationshif 


statutory reg 
roni ; 
to its emphasis on current deve lopments such E "th pam 
charge | screening, drug testing employer-provided healt 
i j mpensation ' 
and ] occupational safety and he 'alth, workers comi 
retirement issues. (Examination) ( Fall—evening) cracraft 


( ollective pu and Labor Arbitration (2 or 3) agre reemen 
Negotiation, content, and admir of collective bargi ining * jon an 


i i rial 
through the grievance procedure ind arbitration; pt »roble ms in p^ s 
- £ 

nts. Prerequisite ~ 


perm! 
Law - 


( Spring- 


iministration of collective - r agreeme 


of instructor. (Negotiati and arbitration exercises) 


Labor and Employment Les Seminar (2) 
f nar employme! 


Group study of contemporary | yroblems relati ng to labor : and 


Enrollment limited. (Resear 


tz 
Raven-Hansen, J Schwar ph ' gulator} 
and independe nt Paint 
1 informal decision 


et cie" 
functions of the agen rivale 
rnment ane ches t0 


Administrative Law (3 
Study of the administrative process in Exe utive 


agencies empnasis on judicial review Formal anc 


investigation, planning, and p iblic administration 


related to their legal limits and t the roles Y lawyers in gOve i * 5, 

: i ative Hs Kc 
practice. Relationships of agencies to the executive and legis nom 
public and private interest groups and to the social politi is course " 
aspects of various philosoy shies of government regulation i (Fill 

u J 
prerequisite to several advan ed public law courses. ' Examinats 
spring—day and evening) he 
ath U 
Public Law Seminar (2 |] var with ar 
Group study of specific pr )blems of public law selection pc e seme? 
professor and from year to See special posting for the € an 
Prerequisite: Law 342 and 362 Morr. 
sone jolie" 


Regulated Industries (2 
Substantive pri yblems of business re guli ation 
and safety re 


lustries, subsit 


justries 


Hcenseu 


of intervenors the 


lems raised include the ymic s 
Y econ 2 ct 
management a ses anc abuses ol pi and the an 
ning and regu at v anc jeve! 


the role of agencie 
nt selects one 


review. Each stude 


idicial and legisiative 


l y Wt An iCvelopment t iSsOCIiat 
Resear papi F aay 
350 Constitutional Law Seminar 
Gr p Study of contempora: t I Ins 
il Ona KAUOI Di t eti t E mns 
enr nent. (Resear Cr or « i 


~ 
A 


2 Mass Communic 


ations Law—Prir 
Stu fr s . 


it Media 


€ text, | a ( re 
i of the ( Ive t 5 t der 
mmon law a ) rot 
ireas cha bel law t wotpr i I 
e norn i € g i t newsgather E 
IS S | egea acces f itio ssessed t 
O 1 rig f acce ( t e stude 
oO tric CSS at ve 
press na ecur Dar cx 
Dienes CXamMinatior Fal 
353 Mass ( ommunication Law—Elec tronic Media 
Study of the ins and development of electro 
iC Conti R ebate ve Q i Ereg 
Cati f the | idca R sper € g 
regulatie "| rar g € TODK S pose 
vners id the ef I ar 
4llagement of cas y t t gov 
mercia broadcast Q ( t ( t ibic 
regula il Ereg 1 € g issues of 
Catic g g, reg t 
ACCESS e emerg ew 5 
probk ( [ Da €x 1 I r resear 
inatior Spring—d 
358 Individual Rights and Liberties 
Prin ipies of equalit " ; 
The Congress to « t ( Ar 
la ertie , é S s 
par g ec t g j 
ert Rig Me g t IgRe 
i R [ t i € 
VIEWS of sox ieta terests. Prere S W 212 
359 ( ivil Rights Legislation (3 
^ natio t lederal leg i ( 2 1 
€ Adr i t 1 € € d 
VISIONS [ ne c ul t £ Ic 
S ¢ T - 198 federal statutes 
Ng, Contract elations g, € at ind Kk 
aul ) 3D T y 
360 Immigration Law (2 : 
AW ary Practice under the Mc arran- Walter A 
Brat Un, em i CXpatriatior auonality, arx 
ration and Naturalization Se ind Labe 
lion " : nd 
361 Refugee , : ? -— biaa ` 
elec. - re lum Law Seminar (2 


PICS iC areas Of interr 


aw 


lato ig 
Peter 
rete 
rocess of const 
nit 
ig My 


iC iega 
exan 
ent 

m 

ig 

iges 
Wienes 
tues as 
Reme 


Staft 


f ) v » ry <Te 
& per S ester 


464 Law Review (1 ot 


Limited to members of the student A maximum of 4 


staff of the Law Kevieu 
CR (C redit) or 


i in this course The grade 


semester ( « of F iv be earne 

NC (No Credit) is given tor this Course ( Fall and spring—day and evening) 

366 Journal of International Law and Economics (1 or 2 per semester) Staff 
iternational Lau and 


Limited to members of the student staff of the Journal of I 


n of 4 semester hours 
dit) is given for 


Economics. ^ maximut of credit may be earned in this 
le CR (Credit) or NC (No Cre (Fall 


course. The gradi 


this course 
and spring—as arranged 

368 Rescarch and Writing Fellow (2) Schultz 

Limited to students selected as Dean s Fellows 

Law 220) and Moot Court ( Law 

| spring semesters I 


1 in both the fall and 
Fall and spring 


first-year l egal 
ours 
)or 


to assist in teaching 

221). Two semester h 
( Credit 
evening) 
Zubrow 
1 ot 


Resear ind Writing 
he grade of CR 


mav be earne 
Né No Credit) is given for this course dav and 
370 Sales and Sales Financing (2 
Provisions of the Uniform Commer« ial Code relating to sale and distributior 
bills of lading. and other 
red transacti ns and financing device 
evening) 


O Secur 
(Fall—day; spring 
spanogle 
and 


goods, including b transfers, warehouse receipts 
nts of title; particular attention t 


itilized in this connection. (Examination ) 
>) 


371 International Commercial Law (2 
for the purchase, sale, payment for, 
ion on Contracts for the 
treaties on internati ynal lease 
» substantive pr wi 
he various 


transactions 


The study of international 
rned bv the U.N. Convent 


financing of ZOOdS, aS gOw 
nal Sale of Goods and other multilateral 
ind fund transfers. Th« 
> process by which e developed and t 
nder different legal regimes will 

(Exar 


Internati 
paper 


inancing, factoring, commercH 


"V al 


sions of these treaties 

interpretive approaches available be cons! 
: or 

permisison of the instructor nination 


ered. Prerequisite: Law 400 Of 
N, Seita 


research paper 

372 Commercial Paper, Check Collection Zubrov 
and Banking (2) 

Classi w of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of thel niform 

Commer il Code. Check collection the svstem in theory as expressed in article 

Ate A orm Commercial Code and the system in practice Federal Reserv” 

Tr ise agreements, and automation svstems The dua 

id the Federal Reserve Boart 

ation) 


he Comptroller General ar 


ckless society ( Examin 


banking system, work O 


Legal { roblems concerning interest and the cl 
pock 

scheme 
ce 

on 


(Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


a remedial 
jur ispruden 
rofc mm: 
yermanent 


374 Equity (2) 
Evolution of equity Jurispr idence and its administration ol 
ommon law 


administered by « 
ect of merge 


separate and distinct on 


Constitutional and systemic limitations upon equity Eff 
4 
law and equity courts on the tegeral and state level Temporary and F „mation, 
injunctive relief, specific performance, Can ellation, restitution, nc ita le 
le writs, and equiv 


> trusts, equitable liens marshaling equitab 
lefenses, such as laches, estoppel in pats and “unclean hands 


Relative 


constructiv 


and availability of equitable and legal remedies (Examination) iston 
378 Creditors’ and Debtors’ Rights (5) Zubrow, a nent, 
Credit edies and debtors protections under state law writs of atta » se 
garnishment and execution, ac juisiti yn of liens and f yrced sales of e Tr ‘whe 
help arrangements, and security agreements Bankruptcy under federa - X the 
mav file, the creation and administration of the bankruptcy estate, pons. ot 13 
trustee, discharge of debt; rehabilitation plans for individuals under ¢ haf 
(Examination) (Fall—day; spring evening) Sharpe 
380 Remedies (3) „tenet 
Development and use of judicial remedies that give relief for past - arae : 
injuries to interests of personality and pt yperty Remedial approaches ey 
compensatory and punitive ages injunc tions, unjust enrichmen c phas 
tive trusts, equitable liens, tracing subrogation, and spe ific reparation y act, al 
‘ress, breach of cont 


on comparing remedial options ir fraud mistake, dure 
abuse of fiduciary relationships. (Examinatk jn) (Spring 


382 


Insurance 


n € rules Dy whk ey ve f 
i l licial bi ( CCK tof mote its benefits a ive ger 
I C larketing rabie interest f gaton, transfer of surance Dene 
i te ) Oli Oide erage a [: sura OINK VISIO S 
t of 1 xam ( Si ng summe 
383 Sports Law eir 
CIEC f HESS Orts n t l, là 
Or, a itrust law gnifica | cvelopments. (Exa itio 
rall—evening 
386 Admiralty (3) 
te tates wv f transpx LK [ Water vessels woes, Services 
n ). Substantive me M Ct res Of resolving maritime IST 
t itigation, arbitratio i strat Leg spects of CESSES SUK 1 
lan ^ pping trans s ung disputes through contract, statute 
l I eaty reating ume ig Itl i ternati ShiID[ Ig law 
dj * wil Dx W t i x yw r 4 if rm iw 
Exar tior Spring i 
390 Trusts and Estates I (3 Chandler, Johnston, Sims 
voncommenr transfer [ wealth at deat rd ng lile; essential elements and 
torm es for eatk [ trusts à Xe Ww Iteration 
grounds fo nte mits on pror wner s intestat« 
r equ € M Exa ] a problem issignments ) 
I la [ V lay and eve j^ 
391 Trusts and Estates IJ Bradford 
Dispositive pr ions with rega erty transfers, wills, and trusts; con 
mon questi f cons ( ) f t Eres blems, administration of es 
tesa Charit € sts. Pr site iw 39 rafting assignments a 
Cxaminatior Spr g ew g 
394 Community Property/Marital Pri perty Ridder 
egal le i [ g siderations with respect to property owne Tey 
] } rri ' i ^ ! W he € law of the eight 
mr i De st t " ut A SO De given to the 1 ¢ 
ble e « e now W nacted statutes creating judicial power ti 
ee an e table tribu f g nle'« property. As time 
ermits. fe era _ le s r 1 ilso be scussed. ( Researcl 
paper or exam t F I 
95 Estate Planning Seminar (2 or 3 Blake 
Study of the effective i Ve } \ S gilt a estamentary 
insfer: er e, estate, and gift tax side ise of the trust 
f à f. fw onl ] à nth perty as part of 
the estate r ng for " " n or spositior Y the ent’s 
b ess interests. Preparation of an estate in with supporting documents is the 
major project for the se. Prerequisite iw. 390, 420, and 422. I ment 


€ 
398 Modern Real Estate Iransactions (3 


$02 


(03 Current Problems in Land Use 


404 


408 


409 


410 


414 


^ Feola, Gordon 
of land use regula 
vested 
] 


Planning, Zoning, and Land Use Law 


Problems, solutions, emerging concepts, and consti 


itonality 


ns. including zoning, subdivisions, historic preservation, exactions, 
and urban ant 


rights, transfer of development rights, growth mar agement < 
403 404, and 408 


regional planning. This course | rovides the foundation for Law 
Writing assignments and examination ) Fall —evening ) 
I Brown 


Management and Control Seminar ( 2) 


Ihe constitutional "taking" issue: assessment of emerging mechanisms, pro 
cesses, and institutional innovatk for exercising public and private manage 
ment and control of land use; consideration of regional regulatory standards for 

tive t local controls and of the 


land use as a desirable or necessary alterna 
requirement critic 


prospect that such process will satisfy the Nollan "nexus 

analvsis of TDRs, linkage and other off-site exactions impact fees, pr offers, eC 
problems of afk wdable housing and available respi inses. Students may partici 
pate in microsimulation activities. ( Research paper) (Spring day) 

Land Use Administrative Process ( 2) ! Delaney, Kom sis 


Selected problems in urban develop particular em 


and state court 
s through 
zoning 


ent and housing, wit! 


ims under current enabling legislation and federal 


decisions. Analysis of various public and private decisk yn processe 
of à complex 


: zn 
y. (Writing assig 


on prog 


which conflicts over land use are resolved. Simulation 


hearing Prerequisite Law 402 or permissior of instruct 


ments) (Spring-—evening) B ywn 
rc 
Land Development Law (4 J 
(Simulation course) ; 42 
process encompassing 


Students participate in a semester long simulation 


months of game time As junior associates in various 


offices, students represent thei assigned clients with all 


actual situations and often incorporating recent Of ongoing Cast ,re in 
we > vity 4 
significance. All levels of judicial, administrative and legislative acti Fal day 
volved. Enrollment limited by instructor Writing assignments) \ Brown 
r€ 
Local Government Law (2 | | gover! 
I ' Y eI } 
Decision-making processes in metropolitan and other municipal 3 vernmen 
n L 70 
ments; types and « bjectives of city, county, and specia function X -— hanges in 
units; intra- and interge wernmental relauons initial organizatk on r* lative and 
^ i om [| »g15i4 
form and function of local governments; pers mnel matters local cb „ntal v$ 


financial processes g 


administrative authority and CESSES 


functions: responsibility in tort; insurance 
I 


pacts. (Examination or research paper) Fe 


mmunity planning extraterritor rowers; joint-px wer 4j 


day) Turley 


Environmental Law (3) 

torv course focusing primarily on the statt 
include NE 
Disposal Act RC 
; and L 
( Examination 


yes administere 


pA, che Clean wate! 


Environmental Protection Agency Topics covered 
act. the Safe Drinking Water Act, the X lid Waste 
Comprehensive Envit )mental Response, 4 ompensatk n 


CERCLA). Not for credit toward an L M. in environment law 


Fall—day 
Air Pollution Control (3 | | 
! d | yroblems com" 
th analvsis of the Clean Air Act, i .cusing on legal | 


An in-depm lo 
1 p »chnok : 
environmental law. Topics covered include standard setting, te nspection, en 
controls ‘lopment of pollution control plans, m itoring, z (Spring 
forcement, economic controls, energy trade-otts Examinatio 
iv) Reitze 
1.2, 3, of 4) ser 


Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 
»roject in the envir mmen 


The student works On à [ 


director of the program and 


sion of both the facul 


^ i $ »xovernr > 
mental law. The project iv involve working with a 89 sublic A 
A : " nonprofit I este! 
congressional committee, à priv ite practitioner, or 4 seconds f Y 
I l ^ emt e é ( 
environme organization Admission to the Cours requir I , pirectó! | 
; ! permission oft otal 
second-y I.vear. or graduate standing and per! ithe unda ire 
" " $ } » fY ercu : u 
the Envir al Law Program. Students who have! vast this will red 


. vu 
¥ environment law are selected for unis c urse. Nort nally í 


115 Oc upational Safety 


and Health Legislation 


120 Federal Income laxation 


i22 


124 


126 Partnerships 


ncome tax 
I ( £ 1 
K a S of t 
irte 
( isis Of 
helte 
payme 

ctivit "s 
|| tril 

S I 

I gc t 
t TT 1 
e es for ele 
Examitr 


425 
128 Tax Policy Seminar 
MIVE t fe 
tandpi ft 
erati Alte 
ine Prerequ 
4» " 
129 Labor Standards 
Dr e CS IT 
ncluding the 
Work Hour« Act 
al ¢ 
Of these statute 
43 
0 Labor Relations in the 
Strid ^f. i 


22 Federal Estate and Gift Taxation 


Federal Income l'axation 


of ¢ Orporation 
and Shareholders (3 


ipter 5 Corporation Taxation 


Federal Service 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


431 


432 


434 


436 


$37 


438 


442 


» rris 
Employment Discrimination Law (2) Craver, MES 
+ to various types of disc rimination ! 


Federal laws and executive orders relatin 
i ! Riot n zeal Pay / 
including Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Equé 


employn yent 

the Age Discrimination in : Employment Act, the Re ^habilitation Act the Civil Rights 

Act of 1866, the Fourteenth Amendment the National Labor Relations / Act, an" 

Executive Orders 11,246 and 11.375 relating to government contr actors; substan 
nd regula 


hts. exemptions, and burdens of proof under the various laws à 


tive I 
tions. (Examination ) Fall—evening; spring—day ) ris 
yr 

Employment Discriminé ation Claims and Litigation (2) Me | 
e the Equa 


claims involving employment discrimination betor n 
ems encou 


Processing of 
Employment Op} ortunity C« 
by attorneys for both plaint tiffs and defendants; pri actice 


with employment si 
( Problem ass 


‚mmission and in federal court probl 


tered 
ings that attorneys prepare in connecuon 


litigation. Prerequisite Law 431 or permission of instructor 


nents) spring evening) < valdez 
Domestic Relations (2) Crain, " iage 
Focus on the role of the family in society and r lated legal issues Formal marr 
and its alternatives, Suc h as contract living arrangements, are examined p 


phasis on divorce ers of the family, spec 
nomic consequences and the consequences for children. The legal 4 " legit 
g responsibilities of px arenthoO in^ 
1 adoption ( 


and its effects on the m emt 


parenthood are also liscussed, includir 
reproductive techniques and 


imacy and illegitimacy new P 
: anc 
project) (Spring day pidde 


examination ) (Valdez—examinauon and 


) 


The Child, the Family, and the State (2). jl law are? 
irly in the family af : 


suppi wt, 
Examination 


Focus on the rights of cl hildren particula f 
Among the subjects covered are child custody 
neglect, status offenders, and delinquency 


per) (Fall-—day 


Law and Psychiatry Seminar | 2) 


Designed to expose the lawyer to basic constructs of psy 


and to explore their implications in legal rules and prz actice ‘holo 
psychologists active lv involved in teaching process Topics include psy » 
testing and other assessment tec hniques psyche atric Cv? iluations uf 
child custody and other fan ilv law issues privile ge and confidentiali ^ 
tency in civil and « riminal contexts, crimini il law matters (including armen 
mitment, rig Jy nsen 
and informe 7 cross 


rect 4 i 
Problems of counseling, legal ethics prepar ation for trial, - inarily 4! at le 
b 
examination, and other aspects of practic e considered There 15* tion) 
r n 
one session in a mental institution. (Research paper of exam! pra 


respx nsibilitv and disp SILK yal issues), civil com 


rigl u to refuse treatment experimental procedures 


Comparative Law | 3) am 
civil, common, — evie® 


Comparison of the worlds major legal systems a 
nan $ 
1 sources of law of € act ofla 


rk institutions 
on 
procedure, and selected substantive 1€ gal issues E mpha asis € 
licts among - 
d ple? iding ? 


socialist. Consideration of the history anc 


concentrating on the civil law system, of hallma 


lems of the international lawyer, including & nt 


the legal systems, the mi ration of legal ideas ane xk 
law. (Examination) (Spring—day) seidelso " 
Conflict of Laws (3) nation bes 
il problems arising from occurrences transcending a i Pareil Dor. 
aries jur isdiction; k reign iudgments; constitution: il influences ne inclu i "s 
of choice of law principles and their application to spe cific fields” ss associa 
contracts, pr perty family law, administration of estates, busine .a|sco? 
Examination) (Fall—evening; spring day) Cha ;ndlef, o of 
Jurisprudence (2) f legal insti c nc 
Basic jurisprudential concepts; nature ¢ of law development k X Jogi! ive 
iurisprudential schools—natural law, analytical historical, slative: eo i 
tional; law and logic; law and justice; the Jue licial process le e and "t 
administrative decision-making; impact of politics, econon idi á eE 
advance on legal systems contemporary trends 1n jual P 


Galston examinatk n) 


Chandler research paper 


143 


and the ¢ onstitution 
Examination of 


Wa ¢ t uj 
( Se t ( 
X Yel se \ 
ni R ¢ 
5 ing lay 
444 International Law 
\ ( 
€ I 
Li »{ A ( 
ML ) | 
€ M 
pring l 
446 International Business 
US A t 
inclu T ‘ at 
ilc T ( 
CX] t Lex M 
ict X 
irawal of " t 
Iti " K 
+ i 
tl 


International ¢ ganizations 
Anal M l'acteristic ke 
Orga 

mak ga 

X leme A LY 
ir 

including the 

tional 4 rg 
“Nd Deve t 
zati 

Perr f 

44g 

Internatie Mal Arbitration 
Survey of ar} t i ( 
lati ) ICO £ i 
transac A T 
the enfor eme fart 

he 

]uisit« t 


449 


international Civil Litigation 
analysis f the aw relevant t 
2^9. di mMesti ' 
‘Oreigy It i dar ) 
Fring foreign judame. 
ILS t 
m S i 
tr f 


Prac tices 


( 


Fore ign Relations National 


security 


Transactions 


isen 


)OWeT 
rede 
As 


yriation of 


; , - . itation of product appearance misappro| 
€ i rade secrets: right of publicity; basic coy vright principles protection 
f competitors and consumers against tatsi idvertising and unfair Ot deceptive 
ractices unde e Federal Trade Commission Act, the Irademark Act and state 
infair trade a msumer protection stat ites: price and servi discrimination 
ler the Robinson-Patman Act and state legislation. ( redit may not be earned 
for both Law 49% id 560. (Examination ) Sprit dà 
52 Federal Antitrust Laws (3 Morgan 
Federal antitrust law and polic) inder the Sherman, Claytor and FTC Acts basic 
economic t rv of free-market operation, the Rule of Reasi in and per se offenses 
rice fixing, market division and related agreements under Sherman Act §1 
nspiracies; boycotts; t issociation activities measurement ot industrial 
oncentration; monopolization and attempts to monopolize undet Sherman Act 
82. mergers and t venture ler the Sherman and t layton Acts resale price 
maintenance and other verti al restraints; exclusive and tie-in agree 
ments under the Claytor in Acts; select tions from antitrust 
iDHID Examination | lay pring—«ever 
{54 Pr dux ts I iability 4 T. Schwartz 
emedies Survey 


f products liability and consumer r 


Development of the concept ot p 
f civi ilting from defective and dangerous products in 
neg! fraud, misrepresentation, anc d other cases Prob 
ems i identification, insurance, and Ine justry self regula 
tion. Review of current legislatiot dealing with injuries and remedies in specific 
ireas. (Examination (Spring—day 

Hicks, ponley 


(55 Toxic Tort Litigation (2) 
r1 those injured | by disease 


€ IET of ommon law remedies to compensate 
haracterized by k tency periods and, usually, re :Jatively low levels of expo 
sure. | f mpensatior u evidentiary issues (E xamina 
tion) (Spring—evening) 
, Morgan 


and Ethics Seminar (2) 


456 Professional Responsibility 
> | ethics. Intensiv 


nal responsibility anc e study of ques 


es and mora 


Selected topics in pr 
tions of lawyer responsibility and ethics raised b professional cod 
shilosophy. Prerequisite: Law 222. (Research paper) 
ads . ` n 
45 Jurisprudence Seminar (2) ari 
i f "erequ 
Intensive legal theory relevant to top be sek ted by the oe prereq i 
xaminá 
site. Law 442 at the discretion of the 1 istructor. (Rese arch paper Or exami! 
tior Spring—day ) 
mi 
{60 Consumer Mediation Clinic 20r 3 ee 
One tO sé nd- and third-vear st nte (first-vear students may particit ho 
irst-ye w 
ring Wie 5 er of their first year). Students act as neutral d hird partie» o^ 
hel nsumers and businesses resolve disputes bv negotiaung mutually - fer 
ible settle Students perform case intake, provide information and re à 
Í ea bor ssues (de Dt 
rals, at ite assigned cases involving a variety of const mer ! Y 
"m ' ! ; jmproveme! 
lecti re ‘blems. defective goods and servic es, home ! I ly loca 
oca 
intracts, etc. ). Students dew lop problem-solving tec! hniques 4 as they app «Kt of 
b 
ind federal consume iws. Students must ct »mplete four hours of clinic hr nt 
se 
veek for each credit earned cludes mandatory seminar) anc must pre ypo 
id dator yop 
brief paper analyzing one of their Cases A nce udents may have e 
nity to conduct mediation sessions for consumer d es filed in the D X 4 
n : hs : Students wor 
nent of Co nd Regulatory Affairs € omplaint Division. Ste „rience 
"mea P. doe h the help of more experi 
nde e g fa supervising attorney with the he yn ¢ of the 
tudent aire uso pt idministrative support p ey pass). LP 
structor required prior on. The grade te of H (Honors), me 
il, spring, Sum 
Low Pass), or X No Cred for this course (Fall, SI Jones 
í61 Small Business Clinic ^ or 4 ses ane 
Under the supen I ie xr. students assist small gne drafting 
^ ng w° ; 
vonprofit organi ha variety of legal issues includ’ -ation and 
rporatior rtnership papers (such as articles of incorpo! j drafting 
son. $ and ar” 
iws) [ ince witl cal licensing requirement review! 8. "i 20 hours 
icts and leases, advising nroblems and re „lated matter mission 9 
i wo. Law 325 ind. 420 nd per! 


H 


4€ 


474 


ructor, [he grade of H (Honors). / lass 


given for this course Fall, spring, summer 

162 Trade Regulation Seminar (2 
Group studv of irrent problems relating to un ur trace tice 
inuitrust laws. (Research paper 

165 Outside Placement (art 
students arrange independent projects with state w federal p 
rganizations for academi rec A mpuaton of suggested proje 
ible at the Communit Legal ( s Office. Projects must receive | Ir approva 
by the instructor. Students who wish to work with the bankrupt y division of Lau 
Mudents in Court for 2 or 3 credits she id register for this course e grade o 
CK (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given fo Ss course Fall, spring, summer 


164 Trade Secret and Patent Law Banner 
An overview of the cases and statutes r iting t a ` 


Id Statutes re V trade secrets and a broad studv of 
the law of patents. The ourse is designed fc the nonspecialist but pr Ides a 
sound foundation for those who ir fend to spec ze in the patent field. (Examina 
tor Fall ever g) 

66 PTO Practice in Patent Matters l'egtmever 
Substar and procedural law of patents leading t ssuance it, Mainly 
related to proceedings before the US Patent Office. Obtaining and preserving 
earliest possible patent filing C onunuing applications, res judicata. n veity 
ind nonobviousness requirements su es Of priority of invention and 
related affidavit practice; nature of claims and fort il defects 'uble 
Designed for students inter specialize in patent law. Prerequisite: Law 464 
Examination *Spring—evening 

98 ( omputer Law (3 Chandler 
A critical study maj g blems presented by computer tec 
Tu ncluding tl t egal doctrine ar egal institutions. Jurimetrics 
€ theory of various uses Nat are a X ide of nputers in k 

research, the practice of law. ani rt administrat will be examine Fan 
larity with the rudiments « on er science or gw d be helpful 
but is not requ eC Ex natior ay 

'9 Law of Privacy Seminar (2) 

A review of the law of priva is it Nas deve nsutrutonai litigation, tort 

and State ind fe aer i St it Ites ‘ ré i pr t ts 1 a rat nales for 
further expansions of privacy rights are considere Research paper Fal 
aay) 

0 Medicine for Lawyers (2) 

Survey of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments of nical medi e as 
encountered in the practice of law. Medical tern logy € Gisease process 
trauma, and industrial medicine. The ippiication of this fundamental i 


Is demonstrated in persona inj 


n commitment and equitable ; 
wyer t immunicate most effectively 
? Law and Medicine (2 
Malpractice, insurance ind alternatives to professional liability ion; secur 
ing and presenting medical ev dence to prove causation and damages: cl ical 
test d havioral science findings ir urt; entry into and practi [ the 
professions; professional organizations; host 
public policy interventior medical science 
tation, and coerced treatment. (I xaminatior 


Drugs and the Law Seminar (2) 
A study [ federal ind State laws ntrouing il 
evolution of these laws, current offenses 
the criminal sanction, enfi 


Altern itive models for cx 


iion. Will also be stud 


tais at which st 


1$ conduct direc 


field. Other students m 
the U.S. Attorney's ( tice, Pul 


lic Defender Service, or other institutions involw 
in drug law or policy All participant t raded on the t 


179 


482 


483 


the mock hearings or 


ında pertaining to the legal issues involved in t 
uisite 


ternships, or specia research papers assigned by the instructors Prereq 
w 232. (Writing assignments) (Spring—day ) 
Law, Science, and Technology Seminar (2) Green 
Reciprocal relationships betweet law and science; absorption of s ientific con 
to substantive law through adjudication legislation, and rule-making 


epts 
techniques and procedures used in handling, developing and deciding 5c ientific 


issues. (Research paper) (Spring—day ) 
Prisoners Project ( 1.2. or 3) Turley 
Onen to second- and third-year students ^ clinical project cone erned with the 
legal status of older prisoners (over 55 vears of age) The project works for the 
environments Students work 


release of high-cost, low risk prisoners into stable 


r individual cases or resear h. Case workers intervie 
ye habeas : 
ling to hea 
~ (Fall, sprin& 


evaluate and prepare cases for pardon parole or pe yssit 
Research projects will cover subjects ranging from over row 
to risk assessment. 5ome legislative work is also possible 


summer 
t >| 
Federal Sentencing Seminar ! 2) agel 
& 
à review of the history of structuring judicial discretion at sentencing anc 
| against W hich « 


extant theories of senterx ing will provide the backgrounc h 
An in-dept 


inderstand and evaluate the new federal sentencing guidelines 
in of the Sentencing Reform Act 6 X 1984 will 
federal sentencing guidelines and the key policy 
nt. Prerequisite Law 217 or permissiom of the I! 


examinat 


the structure ot the 


guided their developn 
Research paper) (Fall-—day) less 

sourtle 
Law and Criminology Search for the Causes cot 


of Criminal Behavior ( 2) 


rhe role that criminologica! knowledge of crime causation may play in 3557. 

lawvers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative soci il and legal vy 

in controlling deviant behavior. The search for factors related to criminal - ries 

ior will be developed historically, with emphasis on current causal den. ; 
i f I 1| COC 


as operatic ynal 


.d bv various disciplines Model as well 
ities will 


jevelope: 
ition practices, and spex ialized facil 
( Researc h pape! ) 


sentencing and prt be 


ns of their relationship to such Ca isal theories 


Law of € riminal Corrections Society's Responses 

to the Criminal Offender ( 2) 

urrent use of SO jety St asis 
Ne zmpháa5^ 

ing of offenders: punitive, incapac itating and correctional. Pr P se rch 

and delinquent behavior; 

lysis of trea 


hree major ? DP. 


NI f the development and 4 


responses to CI iminal 
ese respx mses Ana 


wing 


ings concer ning effectiveness t Eu 
ymmunication between members ol the le squisite 
„se strategies erequ" 


es to facilitate 


gi 
behavioral scientists harged with effectuating the 


478. (Research paper Spring—aay ) ganz 
Disabled People and the Law (2) al 


Examination of those areas in which persons with disa 


been denied some right Or benefit afforded other persot 
l ) statutes and agencie 
pare are 
ogain prac 


» trad! 
bilities have ua" have 


r jety 
ys in our * d to pr? d 
» ^sigl 
resorted to legal action introduction t s de + er (aP 


may choose to pre 


people with lisabilities. Students 
tica 


receive legal writing creait ind a numerical grade)ort 


joing a clinical project (on à CR/NC basis) 


National Center for Law and the Deaf a 
Clinical Education Activities ! 1, 2, or 3) gal informatio f 
Work with the National Center tor Law and the Deat in bringing leg T no are dei 
services, and representation to the more than 1 4 million Am — g impe; 
or hearing-impaired. The ¢ enter is designed to help make er eye é rel 3 
ware of their legal rights and to assist them in s jlving their ega > ) counsel 
problems Students may parti ipate in one or more projec 1 walk in n 
persons with hearing impairments about legal problem j participa and 
usually held on the idet College campus; ‘ 2) preparing es thei righ 


workshops for he paired pers yns to acqua 


d 
hearing-impaired pers 1S in} ICI a nistrative [ X CX I gs t repa 
ing research papers on topics taw and the deaf or prepar indbooks 
explaining legal topics to the g-impaired. Studer learn some sigr 
4nguage Dut wi be assist Ine transiators when aealing deal 
individuals. Approximate ) f work pe IS r€ re ea 
credit hour. Students may repeat this course fo of 8 semester hours 
Of credit. This not De taken at © same ume as Law 495 or any 
litigating acti [he grade of CR (Credit NC (No Credit giver 
lor this course 
184 Gender Disc rimination and the Law Ridder 
An exan ination of the treatmer f wv ( eas of is w an ega 
remedies for sex discrimination. E SIS Ol s i V, fami IW, arx 
Gisecrimination in employment. Enrollme ed to 3 s. (Examinatior 
or research paper Spring lay 
485 Comparative Public Procurement (2 Cibinic 
A comparative study of laws regulations ced S Gealng with public 
procurement; examir ton Of specia robien encountered in business lea 
ings with sovereign states inalvsis of tract for 
dispute resolution processes side tint ( 
such as the F pea E ton 
n on International Trade Law M! RAI 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), fina g ins Ins, à 
identifi ences betwee i te t curemer 
practic ) f gis M IW 444. 45 15 ermis 
sion of tructor. (Proble ISSIR € Fa ew i 
186 Government Contracts (3 
Survey of basic law k ng gove rocure bas ower ar 
lir itations on federa gOver er ( c y acts Strative 1 
legislative policie S gOW ig these ntracts Ertis egotiate cure 
m rocedures. forms of T s w 487 is the sul i 
equivalent of this irse. (Exan ( ISSIR ents 
487 Government Pre curement Law (4 Cibir ees 
Survey of the aw pertaining to government procureme g S 
of the unique es of gover g SCUSS f the f 
tons of Co gress c ex et l s € ^ t ¢ 
proces The Ourse f ses O ‘ 7 ess 2 te 
niques Fr awa ng " CTS a G na prorests g awards. Law 
150 is the substantial « ent of this rs Examinat i roblen 
assignments Fal evening 
*88 Performance of Government Contracts (4 Nash, Lees 
Dis ISSiOr f the substantiv f hle « i st frequent arise ring ( 
Performance of government t t te spe it ux 
most genera SC i ses: a sis of the rights e 
Ince i € € f t à s ( 
[un ethods 1 Dx SC t es ROV ra 
egal relief i 2 detaile ; ( sputes t € 
r Drea t I f S J " ex et 
Law 489 e substantial equivak í se. (Ex € 
ISSignments Spring—ever z 
189 Administrat : = 
ation of Government < ontracts (4 
Interpretatio, f contracts a e legal principles governing the i 
betwee, the T icting i i 12 : g F ‘ 
Cha Iges ff C ; c F e " S 
Untract rights f ( ert work Qu es t S 
R rmn f ef ; ; i g . ^ é 
“tigating te he s , v ÁRR c c f 
190 Goy T am a ee A "" r " 
*rnment Contracts Seminar , vas es 
Resear ha ; f 


(S 5 s ) sel 


pring 
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491 


492 


493 


194 


495 


Cibinic 
lowability of 


tion of cost, 
ats) 


— ernment Contracts Cost and Pricing (2) 
egal aspect :'Overnme in 
pects of government contract accounting prir iple j al 
costs. Cost accounting st indards and t all Latpos sn Newel 
g stand and cost allocation issues Neg 
gona 


) i Anc LS s sure i t at roblem ISSIK 
ri Di g Gala 
) t s ) nme 


( Fall—day ) 

Intensive Clinical Placement (arr. ) staff 
»s of a legal nature 
rofit corpor ations, ane 
and will De 
e by the Law 


he proiect 


Projects involving litigation, researe h. or public interes 
(including aid to indigents, support ol oubli m : wee 
A an - governmental agen ies ot courts) Cuv be initiated 
supervise ' " EE x 
( ies wwe faculty member. Projects must be approved in advanc 
upervisory Committee | three members) both às to whether t 
urs of credit to be 
wo sem S 


s 
[his course ( » limi 

( se is open to à limited number of third-year law students The grade z 
| spring) 
rit Advocacy Clinic (2) i sullivan 
his clinic allows second i ; 
c € second- and third-year students tO represent indigent a" 
the superv" 


s appl A aa he je I 

PPIV) e and as to he number t semester h 

maximul S es | "É e ort 
1 O! ) sem € Ours of cre lit may t taken in On 


(Credit) or NC ( d 
or NC (No Credit) is given tor this course ( Fall anc 


elderly 

n ? — in a variety of administrative forums. Under 

C ical Ta V - dia 

a ite and í - students work on cases for clients w ho have benefit claim betor 

g ^ Yd > > » » l - £i i 

t ederal agencies. Students work in the areas of Social Security C isability, 
wit 


Unemployme : 

€ pau nt ( ompensation Medicaid and Medicare Aid to Families 

=} ac hildren ashe c " 

dren, and other publi benefits programs Students also gain 
yd other legal docu 


exper ience drafting wills, powers « f attorney, living W ills, ar 
m ms Students are expec ted to work 8 hours per week and attend à o-hou! 
: pt in iara h they learn substantive law and participate in simulation c 
» pe OG ( linical work. The grade of H (Honors), - 
"agi f (No Credit) is given for this course (Fall, spring a” 
Imm gra iom. q linic 2. 3. or 4) Gruss ndor 
isi "-— ee ntation of clients at dept yrtation hearings and " 
Students assist t 2 ~ of Immigration Appeals and U.S. Court Pium 
applications nd d — a variety ol problems including politic ral 
ee emis jj p me nt of status from that of nx ynimmigrant F work 
per week m t h É > eg t exposure tor the student. Ten to 20 hours” nthe 
supervisi aip nat our weekly seminar, and an additi nal weekly meeting wi t0 
v E isir - attorney are required Permission of the instrus tor require prior X 
" p. , -— Pesage or K current registration Law 360 [he grade is 
(Pass LP (Low Pass), Of NC (No € redit) is given fo! 
course Fall ana spring) 
Law Students in Court (4) " 
, develop skills z 


oppi yrtunity & ‘ 
1s in the Superior Cour «hid! 
the civil di 
landlord-ten2^ or the 
of £ 
civil matte" with 


A clinical progral 
linical program in trial 1idvoOca tte 
advocacy, offering an 
(rial ke _ 
District 
LASUTMCI ( ) nbi ] 
Y Columbia. Students may participate in either 


wyer while represe 
wver While representing indigent perso! 


focuses prit ly t} 
ises primarily upon Uic representation í Xf tenants in 
and other 
defend P' 
nu 
^ a » oppo! u " 
have the pr unde 


but also handies x me consumer negiigcnct 
t ersons 


criminal division (in whien st ident litigators 


pert NT xr offenses ) Students in both divisk ns 
par ticipate in jury trials They are responsible tor all aspects of litigat on con 
" ( TU vision of clinical instruct rs interviewing clients anc witness i008 
" ing atin 225 " [ rey ar ing pleadings engaging in settleme nt nent OO 
or plesbetg ing, d onducting all motions hearings and tria p "nou 
perior irt's third-year practice rule Only third-year students "m 
" ipate in the clin non 


ompiete i Law 216, 217, 218 19, and 
„s and in the 


ae eld in the civil division on Monday evening in 
Wednesday evenin Students must have í ne day per wee availal dini 
appearances and plan to devote - week 10 oo 
Stude must participate in the | v Ww 
ning in ciu the summer or fall. AppiK ation "m 
r est nk preceding academic year Tt is course ma not be (as site? 
tin s Law 497 or any itigating activilic s in Law 493 Enroll ne for i 

cC (No Credit) PS w 4^ 


496 Law Students ( ivil Rights Research 


SITUINIK and Staff 
Council (LSCRRC) r 
( ica by le ver € A eg t rities, w I 
( Stucke kw T i e Law ( ttee for 
( Rights ler Law, X ( ga Rig sion Of the 
] ce Departmer t e Dew € f] Law, Na i } 
mittee Against Dis itio H g N Senior Citize 
Center. Approxi ( K per semest : ( r eacl 
It ul | k IUC å 4 t v Y la 
Perr f f g ring 
ummé 
197 Civil Litigation Clinic (4 Vvaplan, Strand 
Open to third-ve Stude Par a es g itigants D. 
»Uuperior ( Urt. Stu t are t gc 1 \ oO 
(divorce ( 
na i eglig Itc | 
tunitic LS ìr 2 5 t i su ve 
agencies, Work re € ving t ett 
ment negotiat S 1 g ol ¢ K ve 5 h 
ict ring . é " é 
Clinic a ( 5 
" f ( £g ux k 
the prec, Ds : 2 218. 2 232 
iking ) t € 
8 Legal Activism Danzhal 
Study of the egali pro ^ DE j 
for affect & ing i S t 
1 tw € et Q R leg 
leverage. |x " g ‘ x [ 
vong ting ega E egot 
HT Mn lal T* é ga 
ib] tere ^ g ertaki 
another lega , g A 
lat t tere iW ~- 
credit na R/N f 
139 Federal and Appellate Clinic (4 ^. apia 
Open this Das í ) S 
apply " ring se Q j 
rial-le 1 T CM K 
w ~ 
an " t 
tior i k 
pare € i 
1 fA 
Othe . ( 
" f 
Spriy A i Ed 
501 Put lic 
ts Economic Policy and the Law ers 
Ilerrelari, f Q 


La 
WW and Ec, nomics 


rer 
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505 


506 


507 


508 


509 


532 


534 


Public International Law Seminar (2) 


Group study of contemporary problems in the theory and practice 
on ot instruc 


, of interna 
tional law. Limited enrollment Prerequisite: Law 444 or per missi or 
(Research paper or examination ) 
International and U.S Regulation of Foreign Trade (2) C Johnston 
Studv of domestic and internatk nal laws and institutions gx werning S -TAD 
included are the legal consequences of US. participation in the ¢ SATT, L NCTA 
and other international forums; laws regulating customs and tariffs, 8° ernment 
| trade practices, disruptive um 

ye escape clause, East-West trade, the generalized system * 
Export Adminis 


hip, ommerce, and 


procurement subsidies, dumping, unfair foreigt 


ports under u 
preferences, most favored nation treatment, exports under the 


tration Act, and foreign assets contr l: the impact of Friends 


| "e -orrupt 
Navigation treaties. Spec ialized problems in regulating bovcotts, foreign c € 
or conc urrent regie 


practices and restrictive business practices a rae ; 
( Examinatio! 


tion: Law 446; permission of instruc tor may be substituted 
(Spring—evening ) 
International Business Transactions Seminar 


Group study of contemporary problems in internati nal 
permissior 


) 
) 


tice. Limited enrollment. Prerequisite Law 446 Ot 


(Research paper or examination) R 
es (2) 


Regulation of Investment Advisers and Investment € ompani sine 
Applk ability of the Investment Company Act of 1940 to particular : nent 
activities that may bring an entity within the statutory definition ol invest ds 

ompany; litigation as to fees policy « onsiderations relating tO front end nes 
SEC regulations regarding advertising and promotion restrictions on amet 
by affiliates; and current SEC disi losure requirements Applic ability of : res for 
ment Advisers Act of 1940 to activities f individuals and entities proce" iil 


compliance; First Amendment issues raise mination) 
[ : yamini 
liability under the antifraud provisions of the securitic " 


Health Care Delivery Systems Seminar (2) | systems fof 

Study of the role of the lawyer in existing and proposed nationa indt rms 
} . RBS » concepts * 

lelivering health care Students will gain familiarity W ith the concept : 

: , finance 


w working with issues in the design, 


in health care delivery t 
yn of the means O 


idministration of existing arrangements examinati umers 4 
i i ‘ AP » Ô S " 
ing the expectations of various gr ups of health care service con wening) 
providers. (Examination or research paper) (Fall—day spring " vine Safi 
À A. LE Lo 
Food and Drug Law (2 A e tional and 
Consideration of the standards of federal lav »lic able to the comp" tics ovt 
representational elem t foods rugs, Meak al devices and cosm, ip Jic? 
: y 1 slopmel * $ 
sions of the Federal Food Drug, and Cosmetic Act their deve lope T examine 
À n >f C ) 
tion, an cial and administrative interpretati yn. (Research pape! 
tion) Spring—evening) carts Melson 
The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, 5a 
and the Criminal Lawyer (2) „crime abor? 
Designed to acquaint the student w ith the operations of à mode tists 2 ode 
tory and the courtroom accef stability of testimony of forensic e: caingen, 
j duals j 
evidence on laboratory test results. Identification ot individua on hair iden 
palmprints, footprints, voiceprints anthropological reconstruc ing pe". 
fication, and serology) identification of objects í ballistics handw" r) toxicolof 
1 papct ^ 
ing, fiber identification, paints varnishes, glass wood, ana par 3 rand! 
r i the ra, the Com por 
yy, forensic use of the microscope ane the camet is crime P , 
"n. enr Visual aids: apet | 
medical examiner systems and drug law enforceme nt. Visua Research pape) 
torv guest lect and field trips to crime laboratories | e spring ! 
examination at the discretion ol the instructor) Fall—eveniPe " 
y 
Criminal Practice Seminar (2) ft pniques O iua 
Prp tannticaticn eiminal law: f ry of tee a 
Tactical and practical applications of cri ninal law; master) ' phased [n t€ Al 


His | mock prt »blems 


uses. Class sessions built around ysec M 
i neys and pre sc 

cases: student role-playing as lefense attorney» Figation. ; gnd 
A ^ yns, inve ct 

ial work are covered client relati c ire for 

i í hniqu ations b 

particular et : 
mod P^ 


freshing rec 


jemeanor 


lems ; 


prosecution and defe: se. Ens 


relevant to both 


hird-year and graduate 
students. Prerequisite Law 305. Student 


Ct ither a numerical 
grade or the grade CR (Credit) or VC (No Credit 
538 Law of Real Estate Financing (2) rt 
Ivpes of renders, choice of entity, constructi , 
lenders obligations, remedie ind liabilities 
Kroun ase al ic u lCcase/lea 
Capital formatior nion letters. ( Examinati 
539 Survey of Mortgage Finance iscello 
The primary and secor lary mortgage r Kets 
ial mortgages, mort age icke se es 
XCIHIng, a t IK ga rig irk egu 
ind function of Fa ie Mae, Fr« € Mac, ( 
mortgage bankers Exar OT I evel E 
543 Water Resources Law (2) Wood, Muys 
Federal and state powe ver wate Ir appro in doctrines 
Federal permit pr era we ect I ronmer I 
CI Z wati ! il Re mime € aS ro ^ ) una 
tior Spring—evening 
544 Environmental Planning Kuss} 
Impact of envir inment laws in LOVE c jecision making, including admir 
Strative law issues. c« ehensive transportat pla ie National Envi 
ronmental Policy Act eservatio irkiarK t he Coastal Zone 
Manageme A vetla te f T ( e Endangered Srx 
CICS Act a the vildlife issues gation of « enta acts le of 
KOovernmental IiCic elating d c © issues, and state 
environmental laws. (Exan latio Fali—eve g 
545 Regulation of ( hemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) 2 I. Johnston, Fleuc 
Exan tior t environmental pest t ntr ti rece Inse e 
Bicide and Rodent le Act (FIFRA). the xic Subst es Control Act (TSCA), and 
related egislatior Examinatior } e g 
546 Natural Resources Law (2 »neidon 
Introdu tior > fe er , } r t es: forest grazing 
Water, mining. f wildlife, recreat s Principles of cor 
Bress u and state a ver these lands. Endangered Species Act ar 
Wildlife ref ges. The Wilde ess A e Na Class f so 
il case studies and st aterials. Recommended as an introductor 
VOUFSC Examinatior Fal eve! g 
57 Water Pollution Control orumbies 
lr luction tO water r Itior troi and the Clean Water Act Examina 
tion Fa evening 


Control of Toxic and Hazardous Substances Friedman, Gutter 
(RCRA & CERCLA) (2) 
Analvsi of rn cler 


e federa 


a state laws and regulatory schemes re E ‘ 
VOntro] of : Xic and hazardous « bsta es. The Resource ( Onservation ar 
Rec OVery Act u the ( mprenensive Environmer fai Nesponse, Comper 
and Liabilir Act Superf 1 X « Rese x ` - 
5 *vening 
49 Energy Law (2 Hollis, Benkir 
Survey t federal regulation of energ stries. Er hasis Ic al 
rols affe g t itural gas S t t ( € industries 
- “Ourse approaches « ergy regulat tror statut De Ma ] l 
and als é s wit} à roce Ges is € t J9 
se and Control of Nuclear Energy (2 Malse 
nalysis f the >09 framex k for reo TI Lr ear e 
States and f 4 SAN a ^ "T: ear weapons abroad. Discussi 
Of substantive techy . Y SSiane ting t ear power reactor safe 
disposal of ra active waste, and safeg ng nuciear installations against 
mesti. ' A 


luClear terr 


Reg ilate ry 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


A 
A 


A 
A 
N 


A 
v 


A 
A 
A 


A 
v 


v 
v 


A 
v 


the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, conduct of adju licatorv hearings 


under the Administrative Procedure Act, compensation for injure s from nuclear 
evening) 


Campbell 


onmental law 
The 


accidents, and prelicensing antitrust reviews Research paper) (Fall 


International and ¢ eM Environmental Law 
Environmental law of the United States foreign and domestic envir 
ommunit) 


rences in implementation and entor ement of domestk 
» United States 
es in imple 


5 1 
omestic and international environme ntal law lr 


> C 
mestic and international environmental taws toxic substance an 
» European community © 


ot J ipan and internat nal environmental law of ine European ¢ 


course considers au 
environmental law under the federal svstem of government in the 


and une < entral system of governmet t in Japan as well as difference 


mentation al 


comparing 


pesticide legislation in United States, Japan, arx 
covered. (Resear h paper ) (5pring—evening ) 
Licensing of Intellectual Property Rights (2) 


ses 
nd duties of parties to licenses; 


onstraints; 
Law 404 


The legal context of licensing situations rignts a 
ntitrust and misuse « 


appropriate terms and conditions i ontracts; a 
Prerequisite 


and selected topics under the law ¢ f international licensing 
or permission of instructor. ( Examination ) 
Chemical and Biotech Patent Practice (2) 


Seminar on patent af plic ation preparator prosecution 


Wegner 

appe als, and inter 
Inte nde d for students 
atent practice Nest 466 or 
s: .D. students maj enro 


ferences peculiar to chemk al and biotech patent practice 
Law 104 and 


who plan to speciali ze in 
permission of instru ctor. Open to graduate law Studet 


with permission of the dean. (Examination) » 

) Janne 

tent Law Seminar (2) I 

) 

In-depth study of modern Supreme Court Cases ind those of the ¢ ourt of ApI d 
i > ype 

for the Federal Circuit relating to patent validity funda mitt the scof lable 
t avail: 

onstruction of patents, their i fringement and reliet and the detense> Open 


instructor. € 
f the dean 


n the patent law. Prerequisite: Law 164 and 466 or permission of 


per missi yn 


to graduate law students J.D. students may enr Jl * 
(Examination) (Spring—evening 
Ing Klitzman 


Interference Law and Practice (2) pan 
deter minati I 


à study of the substantive and procedural law relating to tne wing 
priority of invention in patent cases This course is intended for students plar n 

to specialize in patent practice. Frereq jisite: Law 464 and 400 Or permis nis 
instructor. Open to graduate law students; J.D. students may enroll with pert 
sion of the dean. (Examination ) 

Enforcement of Patent Rights (2) litigi tion and 


» in pate nti 


in to specialize 
attore 


tive relief, damages * 


11s Course i lesigned for those wih plz 


nt litigation. Prerequisite Law 464 and 406 or 


ind detenses in 

instructor. Open to graduate law students 1 D. students may enroll wi 

sion of the dean. (Examination Newman 
Electronics and Computers: Patent Practice (2) „r subject 


Jectronics ane 


The practice in patent matters relating to ¢ cution, 4 
ncluding software, with special attention to the preparation pro» 1s wel P 
, - 
neals. and interferences that peculiar to this area of patent? re ano prac 
plan t 
relate pvright aspects. The urse is intended for U LOSE who p nstructór 
; é tent field. Prerequisite w 464 and 466, or permission of i n of the 
s - s SSIO! 
Ope raduate law students; J.D. students enroll with perm 
lean. (Examination Wegnet 
1 
Foreign and Comparative Patent Law (2 ferences s, bod 
4 studv of the patent law of x her intries and à n analysis ofthe Ph United Sa ite 
: r ye Ut 
ibstantive and procedura herween those laws ano v laws of U „ation ol 
l » hart mont ne 
Special emphasi , e current negotiations ponent <P if nstru* 
-4 or permission 
it ws ghi e world. Pre v 
( Research paper Spring, eve ng? nechte! Moor“ 
- scnet main 
Copyright Law (3 ured and T^ 4 
n } g sect ne 
Historical background and general survey how copyright E tion, ! newal 7 
tained: subject matter of cop rigl scope of pre xecuon jure į combinatio 
f » as 
ermination of transfer i t d remedies contracts ane her joctr!! 
inati t ers sdiction and ed other € 


rights S 


[ I i i ina 
(Pall evening pr : lay 


560 Trademark Law (2 Price 


r f hst 
Xt l su 


adc 
na re t t 5. and foreigr s. The 
iw of domest ne reig en g [ ising arr gements 
trader s. ( i be earm or ł Law 45 5 Exa la 
tior I ] ear ( g 
561 Law of the European Communities (2 Winter, Lehner 
Study of the European Camn tic iw 1 g ve ^ 
f € M hf ^ ( l ( ng re ) OT 
VOrke k t HOW 5 € lat 
St " eve g 
562 Law of Japan 
An introduction t the constir ture flana gp al stitu 
NS a he ii ' er e leg ess IW rela 
tio h ‘ rga M € é i nv. 3 ative 
T lispute reso itellectua ' estrictiw sine ces 
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Development of the rights in fron n Q e Ame 1 | Frenc} 
Re t t e work of Na 5 e fk i 1a RNCS t 
j la ) S e; the reg [ t mn. if M 
hu 1 f X t ean Co { e inte al 
African, and S roaches g urme flict; and terrorisr 
is a ba I ati Q rerequisite f t egistrat 
IW 44 f ID ( " T í X* substitute 
Examinatior Fa 
566 International Law of Air and Space (2 M. Smitl 
study of the develonmenr of ernational law relat to the use of air space ar 
er ve. 1 f S t t Ic f 1 us 
ergover é i g é er Q S nsidera 
tOr f spe € s i t g [IT spa t Cs, Space 
«ccnnologv ar 1 tr of 
eart es "A i ( ‘ ents. Pre ] e or 
ncurre egistra w 44 is s S, De SS 
may be substituted. (Rese i I eve g 
567 International Law of the Sea (2 soni 
International law related « jew ( f 1 
Iw cer £ A r ea g S K Ign seas 
nenta elt sheries. ex sive x 1 eD taries irine 
environme f e sear ep seab ind settleme f dis 
es. Curre eg S S t A ese areas. Prerequisite or 
O rre ex rw 444. f n s DErmiss f ins 
t students x s stude ex 1 
101 T resear per F 
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Humanitarian Law 
luma nts x 


iw te 
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revolution perestroika and 


e Soviet system; substantive legal areas 


family law, land 


approach to international Iaw ux Gorbachev 


the destabilization of t 


giasnost 


ninal law, property law, labor law, law of « ivil legal obligations 
law. and collective farm law; and criminal and civil proces ural codes ( Research 


paper yr examination ) 


Chinese Law (4 
onstitutional law of t hina 


En yn the legal system ol ¢ hina; analysis Of the 
including general [ cipk state structure, and rights and luties of citizens a 
rief survey of the administration of justice—courts, prox iratorates, and lawyers 
marriage law; land law unter-revolutionary act an | other criminal statutes 
principles of civil law; Chinese concept of international law (Research paper) 
International Negotiations (<) 
The art and science of international negouauons from a practitioner 5 perspe 
ive i of les of the legislative and executive branches examination of 
ic ter- and intra-agency processe including pre-, during and post negotia 
npact of external influences; Panama Canal aties, Law of the Sea Treaty 
trol negotiations, with a case study of the Fhilippine» Base Negotiation» 
Practical exercises in negotiations. Prerequisite or concurrent registration - 
444 or 446; for graduate law studet x «sion of instructor may be substi 
ited. (Research paper 
Telecommunications Law (2 Symon» 
| | industries opi 


f the broadcasting, cable, and telephons 


broadcasting 
} , iles 
cable tranc hising rule 
industries; * ( 
industry 


Federal reguiation 
nciude ux icensing process; content regu iion and political 


ural regulation of the broadcastung it lustry 
| the cable and broadcasting 
telephone 


insnip betwee 


i ual responses t growth of mpetition in the 
and the divestiture of Al Examination) (Spring—evening) 


laxation— Timing of Income and Deductions 2 opel 
! | deduction tO the prof 


Problems involved in assig item X income ana > 
^ > : 1g pe 

taxable year. General implications of timing differences annual accountr a 
^ ^ 1 the accrue 

riods, methods of accounting (pa lar he method and tt e nal 
oná 

neu nstructive rex à e cash equi doctrine, transac all 
$ ^ he inst 

roble iding the tax benefit rule and clain t doctrine), the H ez 

i rtina gain FAR od in g depreciatk ns 3 
ntc 

ing i eriods and methods. Net operating losses and pokey 

AC ig i Dx nsidered. While this cours entails some Cover? 

» as 

wide sed accounting methods, it is directed prir ipally at accounting asf h 
idely used inting " is directed principe liariry wit 

of federal taxation. Students interested primarily in se uring a lam nting 
na k g prec S uld instead take Law 424, Lau and Accou 1 

Prerequ Law 420 or its equ ilent. (Examination Effros 


" 1 
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Study of t eta C I 
, : nati 
( a wh inter: nal loan transactions and Ux regulation OF inte valued i 
, í » ri į claims 
g orga itions. Issue g í Xf exchange risk ane «v ilar marke! 
for " € ' t h risks, t e Eurodol» " 
g 1 ( Inse g acnes to cn ri» institutio! 
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g ‘ g interna } 
1 | ie US inKing 5 em an 
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Special Corporate Taxation Problems (2 


Issut related est turings, acquisi ) 

‘ t i OT 1 tal i i lal t 

In sactiót 1 SSC it t mk 

vnavers. net operating losses, à if M 
Ot t A he f t ( M ( 
federa me tax laws, > ( ive 1 

[ t Sul 3 [ it 5,4 
Prerequisite: Law 444 Ne ul ip r Cx 
578 Nonprofit Organizations: Law and Taxation (2 * 1 rex rreaument 

Tax-exempt organizations; po ind practice 2 aw IRS prac 


ecté rgar tions and gifts to them. Statutes regulat 


579 Real Estate and Income Taxation 


LIC CHO [ c Lax i it i i Or 
t X ge of re i 3 T es k 
ew ) € M re i ( i t Xt landlor 
i m yf (gag (Ragec b uk 
: T ile-k CDack t f t 
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( Exami lal Spring ( Cars cvening 
580 Natural Resources Taxation Perot 
Application of federa r X law ducing segmx t u 
I Classifica interests; treatment of ex 1 dev men 
n € W t [ T erests. Sale 
Cor t rere ] t | Ww ta F 
581 State and Local Taxation 
laxat l tate and k u ZOVCT ents; probler f reala X ona pert 
l € r ers I taxes ) ) 
CXA I 
583 Federal Income Taxation of Foreign Business H. Levine 
and Investment 
Ihe pr kc t X 1 cable to foreigr 
me f ( Sal g ( t ( aS crgaging 
Í gn I t ( ( € eig Oratio 
( K ( [ cig S t 1 
584 Fede ral Income Taxation of Property Transactions 
Ar pt f e feder e tax S t es r« ig e Sak 
( ( ‘ 2 stock securities. re 
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RNS k Iw £ g € uuc i tses, ar ux 
ingible gible : : onifica í m 
CUWO( id eff f 1 ga SS. F 
w 4: f 
985 Re deral Income Taxation Of Trusts, Estates, and Beneficiaries (2 
Ruk it allo t sof ‘ eTwet S 
X ( t { i i « t ^ € 
f d etwer S eneficiaries i 
expense i SS st specif 
beq r fca gains s paea $ as Owns 
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deferred plans [8401(k)], integration w ith social security benefits), and limits on 


À ) 
contributions and benefits. Current developments affecting plans. ( Examination 
Deferred Compensation II (2) j 
Rules of ERISA and the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 affecting nonqualifiec 

nomite 


plans of deferred compensation: c structive receipt, cash equiv alent, eco! 
benefit, economic performance substantial risk of forfeiture (IRC 8883, 162, 461 
h), 402 [b], and 404 [a][5]).Qualified plans: funding, deductions, distributions, 
qualified domestic relations orders, fiduciary standards self-dealing, & flict o 
interest. ( Examination ) 

Tax Practice and Procedure Seminar (2) 


. rM . yh 
An examination of the prox edural aspects of federai tax prac tice, inc luding bx 


audit pro 


tax controversies and tax planning. Tax controversy topic? include 
> . , -efund anc 
cedures, IRS administrative appeals, litigation settlement, claims for refund à 


^ . legislative 
collection, and criminal tax matters. Tax planning topics inc lude the legisla, N 

: snalties, 
process, regulations ruling requests, technical advice, opinion letters, pena 


and ethical problems. The course emphasizes practical infor mation that i5 € " 
tial in day-to-day tax practice, both in private law firms and in the governme 


é 7x na 
Prerequisite: 5 semester hours of taxation courses, including Law 420 (Exam! 


tion and writing assignment) : 
Legislative Drafting (2) P. Smith, Bergman, Goodlo’ 
Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting; overview of legisla" 
process with emphasis on legislative drafting. Enr Ilment limited to 30 student 
(Problem assignments) (Fall and spring—evening) saff 
Graduate Clinical Studies (1, 2 3, Or 4) , ml 
Limited to LL.M. candidates. Practic al experience in the student's area of sper 
ization or interest The student may work w ith a government agency, congre 
, ning tasks ní yrmally assign y 
to an attorney. Course approval must be obtained from the students ae 


aw of 
adviser and/or the dean. Students enrolled in either the Environme nia a 
w 597. A m? 


sional committee, court, or other suc h entity perforr 


Government Contracts program should refer to Law 414 and La 
mum of 4 credit hours may be applied toward graduation Five hou 
week are required for ea h credit. The grade CR (€ redit) or NC ( 
given for this course (Fall, spring, summer) Nash 

ji 


Clinical Studies in Government Contracts Law (2, 3, or 4) Cibinic, | 
j under the su 


ng g vernmen 
nent agen? 


Students work on a project in the government contracts fielc 
sion of the faculty directors of the program and a lawyer practici 


contract law > project may inv lve working with a gi jvernr blic interes! 
congressional committee, a private pracutioner or a nonprofit pu faculty 
à ! t í the facu! 


organization. Admission to the course requires a yproval of one 9 n fof 

cou q pf dit) is given [a 

directors of the program. The grade CR (( redit) or NC (No Cres j pall and 
h credit v 


this course. Five hours of work per week are required for eac 


spring—day ) staf 
Graduate Independent Legal Writing 1 or 2) „minat of 
Limited to graduate students with at least a B average W ho have had a eX sible 
"e re ; 
comparable course in the field of proposed research Students are f theif 


yonsor 
faculty who is willing tO Sf 


for obtaining an adviser from the full-time 
í from the full-tim B eictratior 
jean at registrati” (or 


research. This adviser s name must be submitted to the I 


must be completed within the semester Students may repeat this « M mme) 
credit with the approval of the Dean. ( Research paper) (Fall, spring 
Thesis (2-2) „r fof poth 
Students must register for two successive semesters and cannot registe 
sections in one semester Fall, spring, summer) urgent 
Introduction to American Law (3) pi ș course 
law degree only, ©? of the 


Required for graduate students holding a foreign 
focuses on the fundamental doctr nal and methodologk 

e in nature : 
from c institutional law, TE osi jon, 
f law. American legal e (examin 
discusse* 


"1 
xeristi ioa] 
al charac" w, will de 


American legal system ipproach w ill be comparativ 
with selected topics drawn, inter alia 
contracts, civil procedure and conflicts 
judicial system, ana the legal profession are also 


tion) (Fall—day 
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Dears, iS an int ngible 


nang 


i ( ( i Ze id urgently insisted 
I he! EM 

ne establishment of a natio he feder ity ere he hoped 
lents from all + the 

Vat While being instructed in the arts SCi es, s ents fro ll parts of thc 


"Duntry would 


) p, throwing off local prejudices 
and Raining it first ] pc t the practice, as well as the theory, of 
“Publicar yt vernment. To further the materializatioy of his hopes Washington 
eta bequest t fifty shares of The Potomac Companv “tow irds the endowment of a 
University to be established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the 
Spices Of the General Government if that gove ment snouid incline to extend a 
Dsterino hand towards it rhe Congress never extended “a f istering hand." The 
toma Company passed o It Of existence TI Washington's bequest be ame 
Worthless , 

Fully consc; us of Washington's hopes. 1 tivated pr 
Missie Mary urge and the eed for . l lerg , pof 
And laymen sponsored a movement for the est shment of a 
X Columbia Inspire ree 1 energy of the Re 
ley 'aised funds for the l ise ofas ined Co 

ter muc] l 


h delay and amendi 


ent, Congress grante hart which was approved 
7 Tesident Monroe on Februar 1821. To safeguard the College's nonsectarian 

aracte It provided "that persons M ligious lenomination shall be 
cable Of being elected Trustees sł erson, either as President, Pro 
wt. Tutor or pupil be refused admitta said ( Ege ied any of the 
n. leges immunities, or t 


nis sentiments in 
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The George Washington University 1S privately endowed and is gx werned 
ber 


self-perpetuating B ard of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio mem 


Academic Status 


The George Washington University 1s acc redited by its regional acc rediting agency 
the Middle States Association of ¢ olleges and Sc hools. The University 15 on s] 
appr wed list of the American Association « f University Women and is a member o 


the College Board 


Location 


- - . oth, 
rhe University is in downtown W ashington, between Pennsy lvania Avenue and 19 


F. and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White House, the 
World Bank, the Corcoran ¢ ;allery of Art, the Department of State, the Department 
of the Interior, the General Services Administration, the National Academy ol 
Sciences, and the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts i 

A new campus in Northern Virginia for graduate studies, researc h projects, ans 
professional development programs is planned to begin operations n fall 199 í 
The campus is located along the high-tech corridor on Route 7. just to the west O 
Route 28, in Loudoun County 


The Board of Trustees of the University 
, - oc OF W ich 
The University is privately end wed and is governed by a Be yard of Trustees ot wh 


the President of the University is an €x officio member 


Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, Cbairman Emeritus 
L. Stanley Crane, Vice Chairman 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, Secretar) 

Nancy Broyhill, Assistant Secretar) 


Robert McC. Adams, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution Washington, D.C 
Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon, Washington, D.C "echange 
*Margarita Brose, 5 iff Attorney, Division ¢ yf Enforcement, 5e urities and Exa@e 
Commission, Wasbington, D.C 
Nancy Broyhill, Realtor, Great Falls, Va ,, pirec 
Vincent C. Burke, Jr., Of € ounsel, Reasoner, Davis & Fox Washington, D.C; 
tor. Chevy Chase Federal Savings Bank, Betbesda, Md 
*Barbara W. Callahan, Vice President Citibank, New York, N.Y. 
Mortimer M. Caplin, Member, Caplin & Drysdale, Washington, 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman of the Board, Tbe Oliver Carr ¢ ompan 
D.C. 
A. Tames Clark, Chairman and President, The Clark < 
Bethesda, Md. = 
Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius, washington, D The 
"William H. Cooper, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyneco 
George Washington Universit) Washington, D.C 1 pation, 
L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, ¢ consolidated Rail Comps 
Philadelphia, Pa i 
Myron P. Curzan, President MPC & Associates, Inc Washington, DA 
‘Emilio A. Fernandez, President, Pulse Electronics, Inc., Rockville, H -lesto $C 
*Steven L. Frick, Student, Medical Universit) of South Care lind, Char yashin: 
Morton I. Funger, Chairman of the Board, Community Realty CO., n 
ton, D« 
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y W ashingto™ 
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i Estelle Gelman President, 
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Kathleen M Gillespie, 
Labor, U.S. Hi Se 


Gelman < ompanies, Washington, D« 

Professional Staff Member, Committee on Education and 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C 

Patricia D. Gurne, Partner. Jackson & Campbell Wasbington, D« 


Hazel S Hanback, Management «í onsultant, Washington, D« 
Howard P. Hi /ffman, / 


Fla 
Daniel K. Inouye, U.S Se 
Marvin L. Kay Secretar) 

ton, D¢ 
John M. Kurch 
The vel re N 
Thaddeus A 
D«( 


resident, Howard P. Hoffman Gri 4p, Inc., Lighthouse Point. 
"nator from Hawaii, Washington, D. 

Treasurer, Richmarr Construction ¢ orporation, Washing 
arski, Chairman of the Board and CEO EG&G, Inc., Wellesley, 
Lerner, President, Lerner ( orporation, Bethesda, Md 
Lindner, Chairman and CEO. Cok mial I 


Mass 


arking, Inc Washington, 


Charles T. Manatt Partner, Manatt, } 
: Calif, and Washington, D.« 
JO 


hnR Manning, Division Director, Offi e of General Counsel, National Aeronau 
"ics and ace Administration, Washington, D.C 


"Oretta D. McKenzie President, The McKenzie Gri up, Washington, D.C. 
Jarvis Moody, Former ( bairman 


and CEO, American Security Bank, Washing 
ton, DC 


helps, Rothenberg & Phillips, Los Angeles, 


$ he mas J. Owen 
Robert G Perry 
Abe Pollin 


Chairman and CEO Perpetual Savings Bank, Vienna, Va 


President, « omplete Communications, Inc Washington, D.C. 
Chairman of the Board « apital Centre 


Landover, Md. 
Obert 4. Rosenfeld, Partner Heller, Ebrman, White & McAuliffe, San Francisco, 
Calif 
Robert H Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction, Inc Arlington, Va 
bert L. Tull, Chairman of tbe Board, Security Ste wage Company, Washington, 
AC ‘ 


Carme , 
en E. Turner, Under secretary, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C 
7 Donald Williams. Managing Partner, Trammell Crow Group, Dallas, Texas 


JOh " / l Í fe 
2 D. Zeglis, Senior Vice President—General Counsel and Government Affairs, 
ATGT Basking Ridge, NJ 


H A 

Norary Trustees 
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acob Burn 

arcella Br 
Versity, Wy 


Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin ¢ orporation, Arlington, Va 


S, Attorney-at-Law, Neu York, N.) 


enner, Professor Emeritus of Education. The George Washington Uni 
asbington, D« 


Duncan, R under and Former ( 


wner, Little Tavern Shops, Inc.; President, 
Harr, I 


" Duncan Foundation, In Washington, D.C 


Duncan, Former ¢ ommisstoner of tbe District of Columbia, Wasbington, 
Kat 


k " " . p , s 8 " f 
yane Graham, Chairman of the Board, The Washington Post Company 
Jos ington Da 
^en ; ; - 7 . 
I. h D Hughes, Retired Vice President and Governor, T. Mellon and Sons, 
Da burgh, Pa 


U.S. Secretary of tbe Treasury, U.S. Ambas- 
ity rman of Continental Illinois Bank and Trust © ompany, Salt Lake 
: d l tah 


M 
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Inte , 
Tani national 
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secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, National 
\//airs, Reader's Digest Association, Inc Washington, D.« 
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James M. Mitchell, Management Consultant, Alexandria, Và 

Godfrey L. Munter, Attorney, Washington, D. 

Orville F. Rush, Retired Corporate Executive Washington, D. 

John T. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington 6 Burling, Wasbington, D.C 

Charles E. Smith, Chairman of the Board, Charles E. Smith Companies, Arlington, 
Va 

John W. Thompson, Jr., Retired Communications Executive, Bethesda, Md 

James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive, 5ea Island, Ga 

Joseph S. Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corp., ¢ bicago, Ill 


Officers of Administration 


The University 

Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.PA., LH D., President M 
Walter M. Bortz III, B.S., Vice President for Information and Administrative Service 
Lawrence Thompson Bow les, M.D., Ph.D., Vice President for Medical Affaws 
Robert A. Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M Ed.. Vice President for Student and Academic 

Support Services 

Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs nr 
Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development and Alumni A[Jatrs 


Alumni Associations 


General Alumni Association 


The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish 
themselves for charitable, educ ational, literary, and scientific purpose» 
promote the general welfare of the University :eiversitY 

Eligible members are those who have enrolled in any Sc hool of the n pee 
and who have left the University 1n got xd standing, or any person who is OF has ot of 
a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the Universit), 
the Board of Trustees of the University rity of 

The affairs of the Association are directed by a Governing Board, the m M" v's 
whose members represent the constituent alumni organizations í of the peer 
schools and college. The voluntary leadership of the Associati yn works CC ph The 
the staff of the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs: 
Association may be contacted thre ugh the Alumni Relations Office 


The George Washington Law Alumni Association peen 
. : » and has 

The George Washington Law Alumni Association wes founded in 1914 re "- 

affiliated with the General Alumni Assoctation since 


the constitution are to promote high standards ot legal educatio! teres 
and to further the ints 


alumni of the school in close touch w ith each other " 
| at the 5€. 


the school. Eligible members are those who have 
National University and have left in gox xd standing, and 
member of the faculty of the school. Active members are t 5 i 
who are current contributors to the Law Annual Support Pr: gram O » Assoc” 
and life members of the George Washington Law Alumni Asso¢ jation 
tion periodically publishes the Law Alumni Directory 


matriculatec 
any member ‘ 


n 
i , memb*", 
hose eligib'* '. .. orsitY 


Officers for 1991—1992 


President—Jay L. Carlson, J.D. 70 
President-Elect—Thomas C. Means ].D.78 
Secretar y/Treasurer—] idge Joyce Hens Greer 
Past-President—] seph L. Brand, J.D. 63 
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Sara Ann 


Frederick Moring, ].D.'61 
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Determan, J.D Carlos Na President 
Oel P. Dictrow J.D. 69, LL.M 


LZ Student Bar Associatior 
Andrea L. Fisc her .D.'83 


in, J.D 
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Morton Galan .D.'50 Jack H. Olender, J.D. ] 
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ris Green LD.'76 
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Philip Schwartz, ].D.'59 
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Hugh Yarrington, J.D 
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Lindner, ].D.'8t 
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er .D., Dean of the National Law « enter 
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ç BA., MA., J.D., Assistant De an of tbe National Law Center. for 

" dent Affairs 
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Io. L. Se hultz, B.A J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center: Director of 
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Robe Research and Writing 
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4 Assistant Dean of the N 
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ational Law Center: Dire: tor of 
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losa Watkins, BA., M A., Director of Law Center Derek pment 
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Director of Academic Support Services 
ector of Career Development 
mni Relations 
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€ Law Libr 
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kuren ~ azier, AB, J.D Librarian (Reference) 


main > Guthrie I], B.S M.A., M.SL.S., Librarian (Circulation/ILL) 
Anie ç Leahy, BA., MLS Librarian (Head of Reference) 


Mer Meade A.B., MA, MLS., JD 


Associate Librarian fi w Research 
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larie 5 Simpson, B A., MSLS 
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Collection Management Librarian 


oreign and International) 


The National Law Center 
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Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Lau i 
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Columbia University; J.D 1961, George Washingt 


BA. 1941, University of Georgia BS. in LS. 1947 
Universit) 
Louis james Harris, Professor Emeritus of Lau 


n 
LL B. 1939, SJ.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law Schoot LL.M. 1948 George Washingtor 


B.A. 1943, Cornell University 
niversity 

W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, Pre fessor Emeritus of Lau 
BA. 1934, LL.B. 1938 Harvard University 

Robert Kramer, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean Emeritus of the Na 
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